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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, January 1947 


1. Insured workers (estimated) ....ceccscecccccces 


2. Covered employment (estimated)........0..ce008 


3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims............ 


b. Number filing continued claims........0> 


4, Claimant turnover: 
' a. Persons filing initial claims during 
weeks ended in months: 


(1) Vumber. o9ogeooedoge0ogodgeaoeso8 8 ° 9o00 09 ec 080 0 
(2) Percent of all eraspantelt? ah 
(3) Average number per week....... ! 


b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during weeks ended in month; 
MBB O So Ses alc e eis pdb like ese Dueulals 
Oo (2) Percent of all claimants....... 
(3) Average number per week........ 
‘ec. Average number of weeks individuals are 
remaining in claimant status during 
current spell of unemployment 
RB RUMAROG) oa ce oe 8 ke hoe Skis. a EE 


5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month; 
PRMD OE Peres cis osc s Boe Sale oo : 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... 
b. Number receiving first payments during 
month. Basi atal cate sitah vol AST ode Talk aia Yo vse fe! aio’, : 
Ce Claimants Rreaue ihe penefits during 
weeks ended in month: 
CS em DORs Ce acre he 5 git sais oe 2 ei ; 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 
-weeks ended in month.......500 
(3) Average number per week.....0.. 


6. Amount of benefits: 
MIT OCR LOM MOR GE co ks ine dbs dene 0% 
b. Average weekly payment SAD total 
unemployment)........ PL tt eee Ores, 


oe 


eo oo 980 





Employment Security Activities 


Vo ks.°55 Hoy Lt 


January _ 
35,000 ,000 


— Sm 


200 , 788 


1,115, 708 


aonaee 
231,496 


8.0 


906 , 000 
2.6 
416,000 
110,000 
17.5 


28 , 000 


$18.16 


—we ee 


See other side for explanation of derived items. 


a) 


ee ee 


December _ 
35,0900 ,O00 


31, 300,000 


183,579 
836, 370 


795, 294 
45.0 
198,824 


TH5 Wy 
42,2 
186, 361 


D9 


589,936 
ley 


277,102 


118,793 


15.9 
29,698 


$73,568,000 $59,370, 309 


$18. 30 


_——— 





























Explanations of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary Ne 
“Data on Unemployment Insurance — ae 


: ve 
Item 1. Insured workers ee 4s the number of different workers ou 
who have earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security | ar 
laws to qualify for benefits if they become unemployed. ‘The figure is a 
derived from an estimate of the total mumber of different workers icles 
earned some wage credits under State unemployment insurance laws SPE ee 
1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings data from the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of such workers af 
having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. es Meat 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by eoyie ‘onene 


reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered» 
employment data reported by State agencies. 


Item 4 a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during _ a 


aie ended in month is the number of initial claime filed during the 

weeks ended in the current month divided by the sum of the total number 
of claims filed in the last week ended in the preceding month and the ~ 
number of initial claims filed in all weeks ended in the current month. 


Item 4 > (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during — a 
the weeks ended in the month is the total number of claime filed in the 


last week ended in the preceding month plus the number of initial claims = 
filed in all weeks ended in the current month minus the total number of =| 
Claime filed in the last week in the current month divided by the sum of ~~ 
the total number of claims filed in the last week ended in the preceding — a 
month and the number of initial claims filed in all weeks ended in Ade a 
current month. 
Item 4 ¢. Average number of weeks individuals are remaining in “inane 
status during current spell of unemployment (estimated) is derived from 
an estimate of the proportion of claimants filing claime in a given 
week who cease filing during the next week, The proportion used is a =| 
weighted average for all weeks ended in the month. Thus, if during all Me 
weeks ended in a given month an average of 20 percent of the total numt 
of claimants in 1 week cease filing during the next week, individuals a 
may be said to be remaining in claimant status for an average of 5 weeks 
in the current spell of unemployment. ‘ 





: | ¢ me f aa 
Item 5 c. Claimants exhausting benefits during weeks ended in the month 


ia derived by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to ig 
period covered by the weeks ended in the month. 
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INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Insured unemployment in the continental United States, oy State, 
weeks ended December 28, 1946 to January 18, LOA T sis-0'6 clas sR ova 00 2 We SUS 0 


Insured unemployment in the continental United States, weeks ended 
July 7) 1945 to January 18, ete PM ep ee ears Pee ES ee Ie Pee 


HIGHLIGHTS—-DECEMBER 1946 
Summary of unemployment compensation operations, December 1946..cccccese 
Initial claims received in local offices, by State, December 1946...c006 
Continued claims received in local offices, by State, December 1946..... 


Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, 
December 1946 (all types of UNEMPLOPMOHE) cess Ci 8STS TST OTE SS UTC SC Tee 


Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, 
December 1946 (total unemployment, only) ..cccccccccccccoscccscccsccccces 


Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, December 1946 and 


December LUL cde wa bee heehnaauesaeaacveocceseesecceceececenceceetocnceaces 


Number of individuals compensated for unemployment during weeks ending 
in December SOLOUU Sates a CEOS Us neS G's Te hss Od SSG TSS 8a Recess eet ek. 


Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by inter- 
state payments, and amount of interstate payments issued by State, 


November ROLOSUL o CORT UC ow as hc Pee e ee Re cat aecusecc swe e Rises eae sees 


Initial interstate claims, by agent and liable State, November 1946..... 


Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected State, October- 


December LORGcelclee asus au eeed ee auicc sWeewe dh eecase Car cceteceeeeatdeeee see 


State unemployment insurance funds available as of December 31, 1946, 
contribution and interest benefits paid and ratio of benefits to 
collections by State, October—December POLGicia me age sic @asiecies jakess sees 


POTENTIAL BENEFITS, CLAIMANTS ESTABLISHING BENEFIT RIGHTS 
APRIL-JUNE 1946 


Distribution of States and eligible claimants, by average potential 
duration, claimants establishing benefit rights, April-June 1946...cceee. 


16 


27. 


18 


19 


20, 
21 


a2 


23 


29 


Duration of benefits: Potential duration of benefits for claimants 
establishing benefit rights and percentage distribution of those 
claimants by potential duration, by State, April—June 1946. eevesecccoves 


Average potential duration of eligible claimants by weekly benefit 
amount, 37 variable-duration States, claimants establishing benefit 
rights, April—June WG4Giccccsvusecuedececeetweae deus eu a als eaieeiee calm 


Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants, by 
quarters, July 1945-—June LGLGe occccccccccccccccccvcccsccscsccccccscccese 


Distribution of States and eligible claimants, by average weekly 
benefit amount, claimants who established their benefit rights, 
January-March LOAG swat seine baweees awe’ COG SHTSE®T geeecveaescerseeeseoseesesess 


Amount of benefits: Weekly benefit amount for claimants establishing 
benefit rights and percentage distribution of those claimants by 
benefit amount, by State, January-March 1946: .dedieses Riess Reemeemes 
Distribution of States and eligible claimants by percent of claimants 
entitled to maximum weekly benefit amount,claimants who established 
benefit rights, April—June 1946s o's as cacescseceunctdeg ahh ie es oes tame 
Average weekly benefit amount of eligible claimants, by quarters, 
July 1945—June 19LGs cin cceweese caccias scade saieuceeee 6 ales seas tate 
SUBJECT EMPLOYERS AND CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 


Active employers subject to State unemployment compensation laws, by 
State, July-September 1946s sib aac ccled'S cuuslgeued Gu slelescalad caf als scl 


Number of status determinations of subject employers and time lapse in 
making status determinations, by State, July-September 1946..c.cccsccece 


Wage items received and placed in files, by State, July-September 1946.. 


Reporting units liable for contribution reports for specified quarters, 
by State, June 30, 1946 and September 30, WhGiccccdvccesetanssdeaceme 


Percent of liable reporting units delinquent for contribution reports 
for specified quarters, by State, June 30, 1946 and September 30, 1946.. 


EFFECT OF WAR-RISK TAX PROVISION, 1945 


Number and percent of employer accounts assessed war-risk taxes, 12 
States, LGA3—LIAS oc ccccccacccccccccecesccssenccesecssccscecsene seees tone 


Li 





31 


32 


33 


34 


39 
40 


AT 
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Table 
2 


3 


Effect of war-risk provisions on employer contribution rates and 
revenue, by State, 1943; 1944; and Los ema Weeé ce Cee cebeweseseueseseeésos 


Ratio of benefit payments to taxable wages, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946.. 
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INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
| WEEKS ENDED JANUARY 18, 19,6 





Unemployment insured by the State, veteran, 
and railroad programs was higher during the 
h-week period ended January 18 than during 
any similar period since the early fall of 
1946. Total insured unemployment averaged 
2,275,600 a week in the period, as compared 
with 1,949,700 in the preceding h-week pe- 
riod. Seasonal unemployment in the form of 
year-end lay-offs for inventory, construc- 
tion lay-offs due to cold weather, and post-— 
Christmas lay-offs in retail trade and other 
industries was the principal factor in the 
rise. A shortage of materials also con- 
tributed. Claims rescheduled from Christmas 
week were responsible in part for high 
registrations of insured unemployment in the 
first week of the period. 


The registered rise from 950,200 to 
1,110,200 in State insured unemployment 
during the week ended January reflected 
postponement of claims filing from the 
Christmas holiday, Seasonal employment 
also contributed; this factor did not loom 
as large as in the following week, however, 
when the total jumped to 1,127,100. During 
the week ended January 18, however, State 
insured unemployment tapered off somewhat 
to 1,117,700, but was still higher than in 
= a Since the week ended August 3, 
19466 


State insured unemployment in every State 
but Washington was greater at the end of the 
h-week period than at its beginning. The 
national level rose 18 percent over the 
period. In 11 of the 26 States to show a 
rise for each week within the period, the 
increases ranged from 0 percent to 80 per- 
cent. The volumes were relatively small, 
however, in all but 2 of the 11 States, 





Florida and Minnesota, 
Louisiana, and Missouri, which had signifi- 
cant volumes of insured unemployment, also 


California, 


reported a rise during the period. Season- 
al factors including lay-offs due to inven- 
tory taking, post—-holiday lay-offs, and 
curtailed construction activity were primary 
causes of the increases in these States, 
States that showed an increase over the }- 
week period even though the upward trend 
was interrupted by a decline in 1 of the 
weeks include Texas with an increase of 62 
percent, Michigan with 3 percent, and 
Tennessee with 39 percent. In Texas, vari- 
ous seasonal factors were responsible for 
the increase, while in Michigan, lay-offs 
for inventory in the auto industry were the 
primary cause. Pennsylvania's rise of 22 
percent was seasonal in character as was the 
ll-percent increase in Ohio, where a short— 
age of steel also was a factor. The over- 
all increases in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York were less than 15 percent, 
Washington was the only State to report a 
decrease over the l-week period. 


Insured unemployment under the veterans! 
program totaled 1,006,300 during the week 
ended December 28, rose to a peak of 
1,157,400 in the week of January 11, and 
tapered off to 1,148,500 in the last week 
of the period. Only 3 States--Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Washington—-showed lower 
levels at the end than at the beginning 
of the period, 


During the week ended December 28, rail- 
road insured unemployment jumped from 
76,800 to 83,000; it remained at approxi- 
mately that level throughout the -week 
period. 


Table 1 Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945 to Jan, 18, 1947 


[Tn thousands; corrected to Feb. 3, igh7/ 


Insured unemployment 








Under State Under veterans Under railroad 
Week ended Under all unemployment unemployment unemployment 
prograns insurance allowance insurance 
programs progran 
July 7 288 rh 
14 291 1 
21 301 1 
28 306 1 
August \ 310 1 
11 258 ok 
18 425 1 
25 626 2 
September 1 922 2 
8 1,200 : 
15 1,325 
22 1,439 5 
29 1,571 
October 6 1,594 7 
13 1,655 & 
20 1,686 10 
27 1,741 11 
Nevenber 3 1,760 11 
10 1,787 11 
17 1,865 12 
oy 2,026 13 
Tecember 1 2,165 zs 
8 2,236 1 
15 2,236 15 
22 2,168 17 
29 2,348 19 
1946 
January 5 2,720 22 
12 2,781 2k 
19 2,887 29 
26 3,119 6 
February 2 3,195 2 
3,325 46 
16 3,426 kg 
23 3,609 50 
Merch 2 3,662 52 
3,655 e 
16 3,609 
23 3,577 4g 
30 3,462 52 
April 6 3,406 55 
13 3,381 52 
20 3,349 53 
27 3,308 62 
May 4 3,302 65 
11 3,273 67 
18 3,323 78 
25 3,300 85 
June 1 3,296 87 
8 3,267 ai 
15 3,232 62 
22 3,130 1 
29 2,927 6 
July 6 3,024 kg 
13 3,073 4g 
20 2,956 50 
27 2,900 50 
Angust 3 2,821 51 
10 2,782 51 
17 2,748 51 
24 2,6 47 
31 2,542 50 
September 7 2,561 51 
14 2,501 51 
21 2,305 52 
28 2,169 2 
October 5 2,082 
12 2,039 56 
19 1,990 57 
26 1,918 56 
November 2 1,850 57 
5 1,799 59 
16 1,858 57 
23 1,803 59 
5) 1,912 Tl 
December 7 2,012 80 
at 2,010 18 
21 1,867 11 
28 2,039 83 
1947 
January 4 83 
11 ah 
18 3] & 





1/ Includes insured partial and part-total unemployment, 


2/ Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims amount to less than 1 percent of total. 
3/ Preliminary. 


Source: (1) State unemployment ineurance claine reported to Bureau of Employment Security, (2) estimate of unemployment allowance claims 
reported to Veterans Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment insurance claims reported to the Railroad Retirement Board, 


Table 2 Insured unempleyment 1/ in the continental United States by State, 
weeks ended December 28, 1946 to January 18, 1947 


Insured unemployment 


Under State unemployment Under veterans el Ley 
ingurance prograns allowance program 3/ 


Peale fale afe om aim ofa fm ofa 


and Under all programs 2/ 











Region I: 
Connecticut... 14.2 9.3 9.2 5.5 5.9 6.4 6.8 
Maine.ccescoce 13.4 7-9 7-8 1-3 9.0 9.2 9.6 
Massachusetts. 90.9 60.7 53.4 42.3 55.4 48.9 51.5 
New Hampshire. 4.1 2.4 2.6 2.3 3.3 2.8 3.0 
Rhode Island.. 13.8 Tel Te3 8.0 8.7 8.9 a0 
Vermont.cocccos 2.1 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.2 1. 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.cececeoe 3.9 1.9 202 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 
New JOrseYoooe 95.1 9.5 59.3 40.8 43,1 43.5 4168 
New YorkKsecece 280.5 234.8] 201.0 99.3| 133-7) 125.2) 128.0 
Pennsylvania.. 178.8 76.8 82.8 113.6] 128.6) 133.8] 128.5 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col.. Tel 3.6 Sil 44 4.9 5.6) 5.8 
Maryland. .ccoce 20.9 10.5 11.7 11.3 12.1 13.3 15+ 
North Carolina 19.5 11.9 11.1 11.6 16.2 14.3 14.2 
Virginia..c... 18.9 57 59 13.5 14.5 15.2 15.0 
West Virginia. 12.9 13.7 221 22.6 22.8 23.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky. ccces 9.7 10.9 43.0 4.1 42.7 pet 
Michigan. cece. 55-1 63.5 40.7 4767 es 3 
Ohlocccccccece 37-9 3707 hO.8 ho. 399 
Region VI: 
Tllinois.cecs. 68.8 40.5 ee) 47.4 47.3 
Indiana.cecors 16.1 19.7 21.5 21.9 20.8 
Wisconsin..... 9.6 Tis? 15.7 13.9 13.8 
Region VII: 
Alabama.eccceecs 9. 12.0 od 24.0 24.1 20.1 
Plorida.eces.- 10. 12.0 14.8 15.4 15.9 16.3 
Georgia. .e..ee 29.7 8. 9.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 18.2 
Mississippi... 14.8 4, 5.0 8.4 9.3 9.5 10.0 
South Carolina 20.1 4, 4.9 14.5 15.0 15.2 15.5 
Tennessee..eoe 62.2 15. 20.5 37.6 43.0 38.8 34.1 
Region VIII: 
LoWhecccccscce 16.5 4, 5.0 &.7 9.8 10.7 11.6 
Minnesota.ecece 34.2 Ss 9.3 18.2 20.7 23.3 24.5 
Nebraska...... 706 2. 4 303 328 4k 5.1 
North Dakota.. 4.9 1. 1.2 2.8 Bol 3.7 4.0 
South Dakota. 2.9 ° 26 1.5 1.7 2.1 2.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... 30.2 9.5 18.1 19.8 2.2 19.9 
Kansas........ 21.3 8.6 9.8 11.0 12.3 12.0 
Missouri...... Lg 30.4 33.5| 36.6, 39.0) 40.1 
Oklahoma...... 28 13.5 19.1 21. 20.9 21.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana..... 39-5 12.5 24.8 25.5) 26.4 27.2 
New Mexico.... Bel pe 4.0 2 4.6 5.0 
DERAG.. 22005 80. 82.8 18.1 56.1 62. 62.5 60.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ceeoe 8e 9.2 2el 5.5 6. c4. 6.9 Te3 
Tdahoeccccccce 4 5.0 2.0 A Q: 2.3 ps2 
Montanas.ccocce 6 6.6 2.5 3.6 e ‘ oe 20 
Utalive ve ceecse 7 3.4 3-5 eV ee 4.7 
Wyoming....c+6 1 5 of AS 1.0 1.1 
Region XII: 
Arizona.e...ce. 6 2.4 3.6 3. g 4.3 5.0 
California... 228 150.4 67.8 78. $2.8 83.6 
Nevada.ccocces 1.1 of e & 9 
Oregoneceeccvece 15.6 8. 11.5 10.5 122 
Washington.... 50.9 18.8 16. 18.2 18.5 


Railroad Retire- 
ment Board.... 


1 
27 
67 

Ls 


l 





1/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 

2/ Total includes unemployed persons dyeing by railroad unemployment insurance claims, 
not distributed by State. 

3/ Includes claims under iliness and disability provise; theese amount to less than one percent 
of the total. 

W Preliminary. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


January 1947 





Seasonal unemployment, which began in the 
latter part of December, reached its peak 
in January. This factor, coupled with the 
claims postponed from Christmas week caused 
all types of claims for State unemployment 
insurance to rise sharply over the already 
high levels of December. Total claims 
jumped from 1,019,900 to 1,200,800 during 
the week ended January 4, chiefly on ac- 
count of postponements from the Christmas 
week. The rise to 1,432,900 in the follow- 
ing week represented the peak in seasonal 
unemployment. Part of that week's increase, 
however, was attributed to the rescheduling 
of claimants whose reporting day fell on 
New Year's Day. By the week ended January 
25, the total number of claims had dropped 
te 1,315,800 when persons recently laid off 
for inventory-taking and other "year-end" 
causes were gradually being rehired. The 
1,315,800 claims for the last week of the 
month, however, were still well above the 
highest number received in any single week 
in December. The total claims load aver- 
aged 1,328,600 per week in the 4-week 
period ended January 25 as compared with 
1,118,300 for the preceding 4-week period 
in December. 


Initial claims during the week ended 
Januery 4 rose from 183,600 to 212,800. 
In the following week they shot up to 
277,400, the highest level since the week 
ended May 25, 1946. About half the 
States attributed their increases during 
this week to seasonal unemployment re- 
sulting from construction lay-offs due 

to cold weather, inventory lay-offs, and 


lay-offs in retail and wholesale trade. 
Outstanding increases during this week 
were 15,000 in Califcrnia, 14,000 in 
New York, and 4,400 in Illinois. By the 
week of January 25, initial claims had 
dropped back to 200,800. 


Compensable claims followed the pattern of 
initial claims, reaching their peak of 
1,021,900 during the week of January 11, 
then tapering off slightly in each of the 
following 2 weeks, and totaling 968,400 dur- 
ing the week of January 25. A large part 

of the increase in compensable claims in 

the early January weeks was due to the num- 
ber postponed from the Christmas week as 
well as those from seasonal unemployment. 


Unemployment during the week ended January 
11, as represented by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered employment, was 4.1 per- 
cent as compared with 3.4 percent for Decenm- 
ber and 3.0 percent for November. Since the 
ratic was based on continued claims filed 
during the weeks ended January 11 and 18, 
the increase in the ratio reflects the 
higher level of seasonal unemployment. 

The ratio for January was above that for 
December in every State. In ll States the 
ratios rose as much as a full percentage 
point, and in three of these--Michigan, 
North Dakota, and Oregon-~the ratios jumped 
2 percentage points. The 10.6 percent. for 
Washington was the highest in the Nation; 
California followed, with 8.3 percent and 
Oklahoma with 6.2 percent. On the other 


‘hand, the ratios were below he in 
Cc 


Colorado, Connecticut, New Mexico, Vermont, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


E26, fae 


HIGHLIGHTS 


December 196 





Claims for State unemployment insurance rose 
sharply during December, largely as a result 
of seasonal lay-offs in manufacturing, con- 
struction, and trade industries as well as 
year-end lay-offs for inventory (table 1). 
The work stoppage in the coal industry also 
contributed to the increase, particularly 

in the early part of the month. Another 
factor was that December had one more Monday 
and Tuesday (heavy claims-taking days) than 
November. On the other hand, the volume of 
claims rescheduled from Thanksgiving Day 

and included in the December totals was 
probably more than offset by the claims re- 
scheduled to January from Christmas week 
when many local offices were closed for 2 

or more days. Under the impact of all these 
factors, initial claims jumped nearly 50 
percent over the November number, from 


620,000 to 899,000, the highest level 
Since the previous coal dispute in May 


1946. Continued claims, however, showed 
a smaller relative increase, from 
3,491,000 to 4,086,000, and did not reach 
the high October levels caused by the 
power dispute in Pennsylvania and the 
trucking dispute in New York. The 
smaller relative increase in continued 
claims was probably due in part to the 
fact that the coal mining stoppage was 
of such short duration that many claim- 
ants did not reach the compensable stage. 


The December claims increase conformed to 
the rise in unemployment from 1.9 million 
to 2.1 million estimated by the Census 
Bureau. The number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated by State agencies rose 


Table 1,.--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 
December 1946 


(nese ee ee ee er a ee ne te 
cee ee ee 


Initial claimeesuciame > sale siawisis cade cvic® o uelet bsnl ¢ 
N CWoisis 0 6.9.9 0:0)k Ait. 6 0/0. 016, 0.010 bois] 0.9 0 6.6.5) 0iyis 0 hl 6 mibtnieys atele 
Additional Chae unwise s * aslg facie = Aone he e.bsee) gi 

Continued Glaime, .cculsieese vie esce es sie 6 os elsieiee = cinele 
Waiting-period 
Compensadlesceosccesceses 

Weeks Compensatedeccccccccsscoces 
Total unemploymentercececccsrcocsccccceveccerscce 
Other than total unemployment Gliiccvevievnsseene 

First PAYMENESccccccccccccccceescccecccceseccsecces 

Exhaustlonbeccocsevecvocccescvsecescesecceccces-see 

Weekly average beneficiaries Of vecsesceccscewscsce 

Benefits paid yU 

Benefits paid since first payable S/e.ccocesccecsees 

Funds available as of Dec, 31, 194 
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claimants only. 


Claimants only. 


Pennsflvania, prior to January 1946. 
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calendar month. 
ended during the month. 
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Amount of change from-- 





Number or 
amount 





November 1946 December 195 




































1/ 899,000 +278, 000 +154, 000 

1/ 575,000 +195, 000 +41,000 
323,000 +83,000 +117,000 
1,086,000 +595, 000 -2,478,900 

1/ 444,000 +103, 900 =22,900 
3,642,000 +492, 900 ~2,)156, 000 

a 3, 278,900 +306, 900 -2,456,000 
3,121,000 +273,000 =2, 447,000 

a 157,000 +33,900 =-9,900 

u 277,900 +52, 000 =32, 900 

at, 131,000 +43,900 +51, 000 

T/ 748,000 +38,900 575,900 

4/ $59,370,900 +$5,273,000 -$46, 853,900 
35715, 704, 457 eee been 
$6, 860,938,779 -$16, 379+ 281 -$53,969, 998 





Includes estimate for South Dakota; also California, Louisiana, Minnesota, and New York for women 


Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims; also Maryland prior to April 1946; 
Ohio prior to September 1946; and Wisconsin prior to February 1946, 

Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims, 

Includes estimates for California and South Dakota; also New York for total unemployment and women 


Excludes Montana which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment; also 


Average weekly number of beneficiaries prior to July 1946 was computed from weeks compensated in the 
Beginning July 1946 this number is computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 


Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 






















from 25972 ,000 to 3,278,000, causing an in- 
crease in benefit payments, from $5.1 to 
$59.4 million. 


1. Monthly Data for December 1916 
Initial Claims 


The increase of 278,000 in initial claims 
reflected a rise in all but four jurisdic- 
tions—-Alaska,. Hawaii, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi (table 2). Michigan reported 
the largest increase, 72,100 which was 
chiefly due to lay-offs for inventory in 
the automobile industry. New York's in- 
crease of 35,800 was the second largest and 
was attributed to secondary unemployment 
resulting from the coal dispute. The in- 
creases of 2),200 in Pennsylvania and 8,500 
in West Virginia were also attributed to 
this factor. The rise of 20,600 in Illinois 
was due to year-end lay-offs for inventory 
and the usual seasonal decline in manufac- 
turing as well as the secondary effects of 
the coal mining dispute. Curtailed steel 
production resulting from the coal shartage 
caused initial claims to rise by 10,200 in 
Ohio and--coupled with seasonal construction 
and inventory lay-offs--by 7,600 in Indiana. 
The increase of 13,900 in New Jersey was due 
to the shtiipping embargo attending the coal 
strike, heavy seasonal lay-offs in the 
garment industry, and the usual year-end 
curtailment in manufacturing. A large part 
of the 1,900 increase in Oregon was made up 
of initial transitional claims for the new 
1947 benefit year from claimants already in 
compensable status, and claims from workers 
laid off in lumber and construction indus- 
tries. Material shortages in Massachusetts, 
as well as seasonal lay-offs and cost-price 
problems, accounted for the rise of 13,800 
in initial claims. Increases of 50 percent 
or more were reported in 13 other States, 


including North Dakota, Vermont and Wisconsin, 


where initial claims more than doubled. 


Continued Claims 


The rise of 595,000 in continued claims dur- 
ing December was marked by the increase of 


107,400 in California, 75,800 in Pennsylvania, 
70,400 in Washington, 59,400 in Massachusetts, 


and 57,900 in New Jersey (table 3). All 
jurisdictions but three--Hawaii, Kentucky, 
and New York--reported increased continued 
claims for December. Seasonal unemployment, 
as well as the secondary effects of the coal 
dispute, was an underlying factor in most 
of the increases. The decline of 62,900 in 
New York was due in large part to the 9,000 
beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights 
after 26 weexs of benefits in the current 
benefit year. 


Women Claimants 


Women claimants filed 37 percent of the 
initial claims, 45 percent of the compen- 
sable claims, and received 3 percent of 

the benefits during December (tables 2, 3 
and 4 ). These proportions were lower than 
in November, particularly for initial claims 
which dropped from 4 to 37 percent--the 
lowest proportion since May 196. 


Benefits 


All but 11 of the 49 States for which data 
are available reported an increase in bene- 
fit payments, resulting in a national rise 
of $5. million (table , ). Pennsylvania 
reported the largest increase, $7,600, 
and Washington was next with an increase of 
$723,100. Washington's increase followed 
a rise of $435,200 in the preceding month. 
Increases in Illinois, Michigan, and New 
Jersey were more than a quarter million. 
New York was the only large industrial 
State to show a decline ($118,000) in bene- 
fit payments; this was due largely to the 
exhaustion of benefit rights during the 
month by many claimants. 


Financial Developments 


During the October-December quarter, 83 
cents was paid in benefits for every dollar 
collected (table 11 ). The national bene- 
fit-collection ratio has dropped each quar- 
ter since January-March 1946, when it was 
196 percent. Only 7 States--Alabama, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Washington--paid more in 


| benefits than they collected, as compared 


with 11 States in the preceding quarter 
when the national ratio was 89 percent. 
The ratio was 315 percent in New York and 
136 percent in Washington. At the other 
extreme, benefits were less than 20 per- 
cent of the collections in 12 States. The 
interest earned by the trust fund during 
October-December exceeded benefits in 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, New ifexico, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming during the same 
period. 


Funds available for the payment of bene- 
fits at the end of 1916 totaled $6.9 
billion, about $68.5 million more than 
was on hand September 30, 196 (table he 
All but five States showed a larger re- 
serve on December 31 than on September 30. 
Illinois and Maryland funds increased be- 
tween the two dates even though benefits 
exceeded collections; the interest earned 
in their accounts in the trust fund more 
than made up the difference. 





2. Weekly Date for December 19)6 
Beneficiaries 


The downward trend in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries which began in 
February 196 was interrupted when the 
total rose from 710,000 to 748,000 

(table 1). The number dropped for each 
week ended within the month, however, from 
829,000 to 590,000 between the weeks ended 
December 7 and 28 (table 7 ). New York 
influenced the national pattern to a great 
extent, dropping from 223,600 to 129,100 
during the same 3-week period. The low 
levels in the week of December 28 in several 
Staves were due to the closing of many local 
offices during most of Christmas week. 


Unemployment Rate 


Unemployment during the week ended Decem- 
ber 1h, as represented by the ratio of con- 
tinued claims to covered employment was 3.) 
percent as compared with 3.0 percent for 
November (see map). This rise interrupted, 
for the first time, the monthly downward 
trend which began in April 196. Since the 
unemployment estimates are based on con- 
tinued claims filed during the weeks ended 
December 1) and 21, the ratio is slightly 
affected by the increases resulting from 
the coal dispute. All but four States-- 
Kentucky, Louisiana, New York, and South 
Dakota--showed higher ratios. The increases 
were marked in the Pacific Coast States; 
Washington's ratio jumped from 6.) to 9.8 
percent, California's from 5.5 to 6.8 per- 
cent, and Oregon's from 2.8 to 3.9 percent. 
The increase in Maine, from 2. to 3.6 per- 
cent was the only other rise of 1 or more 
percentage points. Wisconsin and Wyoming, 
on the other hand, showed ratios of less 
than 1 percent although in each the ratio 
was higher than in November. 


First Payments and Exhaustions 


The 277,000 persons who received their first 
benefit check during December more than off- 
set the 131,000 persons who exhausted all 
benefit rights during the month (table 6 ). 
More than a third of the exhaustions were 
reported by New York (49,000) and repre- 
sented claimants who have drawn continuous 
benefits for 26 weeks, the number allowed 
for New York for all eligible claimants. 

The 51,200 first payments in this State 
exceeded the number for any other State. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey were next with 
31,100 and 16,00 first payments, respec- 
tively. 


3. Interstate Claims in November 19h6 


e 
Interstate claims followed the downward 
trend of all claims during November 
(table 8 ). Initial claims dropped from 
43,000 to 0,600 and continued claims 
showed a greater relative decline, from 
356,300 to 294,700 (table 8 ). These 
claims constituted 6 and 9 percent, re- 
spectively, of all claims. A total of 
$3.8 million was paid to compensate for 
210,600 weeks of unemployment. 


A decline in the number of interstate ini- 
tial claims received as liable State was 
reported by about half the States, with 
marked decreases in the larger industrial 
States. Washington showed the only appre- 
ciable increase in this type of claim. 
California, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, were among the larger States 
reporting declines of 20 percent or more 

in continued claims received as liable 

State. More than half the liable inter- 
state continued claims were from women 

in 19 States, including Illinois, New York, 
and Washington. Table 9 is a4 cross ~ 
classification of initial interstate claims 
by agent and liable State. California, 
Illinois, New York, and Washington each @ 
received over 2,000 liable interstate ini- 
tial claims, and all were among the States 

to take the greatest number of interstate 
claims as agent State. 


Region 1 


Unemployment in terms of ratio of continued 
claims to covered employment showed only 

a slight increase in each of the New Eng- 
land States except Maine, where the ratio 
rose from 2.l, to 3.6 percent. In all 
other States in the region the ratios were 
below the national average. Both types 

of claims were above the November levels 
in each State. Massachusetts was the 

only State in which benefits exceeded col- 
lections during the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. In New Hampshire and Vermont 
the ratio was less than 20 percent. 


In Connecticut, unemployment resulting 

from seasonal lay-offs for inventory and 

pattern changes in the textile industry 

as well as from construction lay-offs 

brought about by cold weather resulted 

in a 5 percent increase in initial claims. 

A labor dispute in the Hartford area con- 
tributed to the increase. Despite these (% 
increases, however, benefit payments ft 


dropped $94,600. 





Maine's initial and continued claims levels 
were hal again as large as those in Noven- 
ber, primarily as a result of seasonal fac- 
tors. 


Material shortages, seasonal lay-offs, and 
cost-price problems were responsible for 
the increased claims in Massachusetts. 


In New Hampshire, lay-offs in construction 

and textile industries coupled with future 

price uncertainties resulted in substantial 
increases in both types of claims. 


Vermont's initial claims were more than 
double the number for November, and con- 
tinued claims were more than one-third 
above November levels. Ifost of the in- 
creases were attributed to secondary effects 
of the coal dispute. 


Region II-III 


Except for the drop in New York's continued 
claims, all four States in this region re- 
ported substantial increases in both types 
of claims. The unemployment ratio in New 
York showed a slight decline but was still 
above the national average, along with that 
for New Jersey. 


The increase in Delaware's claims was at- 
tributed to secondary unemployment result- 
ing from the coal strike, as well as to lay- 
offs due to cold weather. Temporary 
Christmas employment was a factor, however, 
in holding down the increase in initial 
claims. 


The higher claim loads in New Jersey were 
due to the shipping embargo in connection 
with the soft coal shortage and heavy sea- 
sonal lay-offs in garment manufacture,as 
well as the usual Christmas curtailment in 
other manufacturing lines. Temporary lay- 
offs for inventory also contributed. 


New York's initial claims rose 35,800 to 
191,600 while continued claims dropped 
62,900 to 850,700. The initial claims in- 
crease was mainly due to lay-offs caused by 
the coal dispute, while the drop in con- 
tinued claims was attributed to the 9,000 
persons who exhausted the 26 weeks of bene- 
fits allowed by the State law. Benefits 
paid were more than 3 times the amount col- 
lected during the fourth quarter. Pennsyl- 
vania's increase of 21,300 initial claims 
was also due to unemployment caused by the 
coal dispute. Because of the short dura- 
tion of the coal strike none of the persons 
involved in the strike became eligible for 
benefits. The amount of benefit payments 
in this State rose $7,600 over the Novem- 
ber level. 


Region IV 


Moderate increases in both initial and 
continued claims were reported by all 
States in this region. The unemployment 
ratio for December was above that for 
November, although only West Virginia had 
a ratio (3.6 percent) above the national 
average. Benefits and collections in 
Waryland were about equal, while in the 
other four States benefits were consider- 
ably less than collections. 


Continued claims in the District of 
Columbia were more than one-third greater 
than the number received in November. Cur- 
tailment of construction activities with 
the beginning of cold weather and a de- 
cline in retail trade employment in the 
latter part of the month were the chief 
factors. These two factors, together with 
those of lesser significance, caused a 
considerable drop in the number of jobs 
available at the USES. This drop has been 
steady since September, and the available 
openings at present are about half the 
number that existed in that month. 


The bulk of the increased claims in Mary- 
land was attributed to cut—backs of em- 
ployment resulting from the coal strike, 
particularly in the steel industry. 





In North Carolina, mass lay-offs in the 
tobacco industry coupled with coal short- 
ages accounted for the increases. 


In Virginia the rise in both types of 
claims was attributed to (1) seasonal 


closing of tobacco markets, (2) seasonal 


shutdown of the canning industry in the 
Exmore area, and (3) temporary lay-offs 
for inventory in the Lynchburg area. 


West Virginia's 15,000 initial claims were 
more than double the number for November 
largely as a result of the unemployment 
caused by the coal strike. 


Region V 


Except for the decline in Kentucky's con- 
tinued claims, both types of claims in all 
States were above the November levels. 

The unemployment ratio rose slightly in 
Michigan and Ohio but remained the same 
in Kentucky. In Kentucky about 25 per- 
cent of the October-December collections 
was paid in benefits, while in Michigan 
the ratio was nearly 90 percent. 


Part of the continued claims drop in 
sentinels was due to the fact that claims 
were en only 2 a-ys during the Christ- 


mas week. 





In Michigan the 96,600 initial claims re- 
ceived were almost four times the number 
received in November. The bulk of this in- 
crease was attributed to lay-offs for in- 
ventory in the auto industry. 


Ohio's increase in both types of claims re- 
sulted from curtailed activities in steel 
mills during the coal dispute, particularly 
in the Youngstown-Warren area. Year-end 
inventory lay-offs and steel shortages con- 
tributed to the claims load in the latter 
part of the month. e 


Region Vi 


The benefit—collection ratio in Tllinois 
was 116 percent during October-December, 
while in Indiana and Wisconsin the ratios 
were 39 and 30 percent, respectively. 
Substantial increases during December in 
both types of claims were reported by all 
three States and resulted in a rise in all 
three unemployment ratios, but in each 
State the ratio was well under the national 
average. 





In Tllinois the secondary effects of the 
coal-mining stoppage, coupled with the 
usual seasonal decline in manufacturing 

as well as year-end inventory lay-offs, 
accounted for the substantial increases in 
initial and continued claims. 


The general increase in claims throughout 
the State of Indiana was due to the ef- 
fects of the Coal dispute, temporary lay- 
offs for inventory, and seasonal lay-offs 
in the building and construction field. 
The increased claims in the Muncie area 
were due to the above factors and to the 
rail embargo, reduction in electrical out- 
put, and other lay-offs related to trans- 
portation stemming from the coal short- 
ages. Curtailed steel production in the 
Gary-Hammond area contributed heavily to 
the State claims load. 


In Wisconsin, because of temporary lay—- 
offs resulting from the coal dispute, 
initial claims more than doubled in com- 
parison with the preceding month. 


Region VII 


Except for the slight decline in initial 
claims in Mississippi, both initial and 
continued claims were above the November 
levels in each State. Although the unem- 
ployment ratio rose in each State, only 
Tennessee (.3 percent) was above the 
national average. Benefits were well under 
the amounts collected in all States but 
Alabama during the quarter ended December 
31. In Georgia and Mississippi, only 23 


cents and 16 cents, respectively, were paid 
in benefits for each dollar collected dur- 


ing the quarter. 


Alabama reported the largest relative in- 
crease (63 percent) in initial claims. Un- 
employment stemming from the coal dispute 
was a major factor in the increase. Cur- 
tailed operations in the textile industry 
throughout the State also contributed. 

Two temporary shut—-offs of the industrial 
gas supply in the Birmingham area, due to 

a cold wave, caused considerable unemploy- 
ment in cast iron foundries. 


Florida's increase in initial claims, which 
was primarily due to the lay-off of citrus 
canning workers because of market condi- 
tions, caused a corresponding increase in 
waiting-period claims. 


Among the factors causing the increase in 
Georgia's claims load were lay-offs through- 
out Fre tufted textile industry, particu- 
larly in the Dalton and Cartersville 

areas. In the Savannah area the increases 
were due to lay-offs by two shipping com- 
panies, involving stevedores, and lay-offs 
by a construction company and by a large 
paper mill. 


In Mississippi, continued unemployment in 
textile plants (chenille products) and in 
the seafood industry accounted for the 
rise in continued claims. Even though 
initial claims dropped in this State, new 
unemployment was reported in the Jackson 
area where two garment plants shut down. 


A shortage of coal in South Carolina's 
textile industry caused considerable 1lay~ 
offs in this industry, as reflected by 
the increase in initial claims. A gen- 
eral curtailment in trade in the last 
few days of the month also contributed. 


Region VIII 


The unemployment ratio in all five States 
but South Dakota rose slightly for Decem- 
ber. Except for the 2.2 percent in 

North Dakota, however, the ratios were 
each still under 2 percent. During the 
quarter ended December 31, benefits were 
well under the amounts collected. . 
Nebraska's ratio of 51 percent was the 
highest in the region, and North Dakota's 
ratio of 12 percent was the lowest. Data 
for South Dakota's claims are not avail- 
able but substantial increases were re- 
ported by each of the other four States. . 


In Minnesota the 7,600 initial claims re- 
ceived 1n December were nearly double 
the number in November, while in North 


- ll «~ 





Dakota these claims more than doubled. 


The increased claims in Nebraska were 
largely due to seasonal lay-offs in con- 
struction and in food processing other than 
meat products. 


- A shortage of coal in Iowa was partially 


responsible for the high claims levels. 


Region IX 


Oklahoma's benefit-collection ratio during 
October-December was 12), percent, while in 
the other three States it ranged from 61 to 
93 percent. The unemployment ratio was 
above the national average in all States 
but Kansas, which showed a ratio of 3.3 
percent. Only moderate increases in both 


_ types of claims occurred in each State. 


Region x 


Except for a slight decline in Louisiana's 
initial claims, all States in this region 
reported small increases in both initial 
and continued claims. In New Mexico, bene- 
fit payments represented only 7 percent of 
collections during October-December, while 
in Louisiana and Texas the percentages were 
68 and 39. The unemployment ratio in 
Louisiana (3.6 percent) was above the 
national average and has been since October 
1945. Ratios of 1.6 percent in both New 
Mexico and Texas were less than half the 
national average. 


In Texas the initial claims resulting from 
lay-offs in the shipbuilding industry and 
those due to the coal strike in the first 
half of the month were partially offset by 
the decline resulting from increased demand 
for labor at Christmas time. 


Region XI 


The benefits in each of the States in this 
region except Utah were only 11 percent or 
less of the amounts collected. In Utah the 
percentage was 39. The unemployment ratio 
rose in every State, but in each it was 
below the national average and has been 
since May 1946. The 0.9 ratio in Wyoming 
was one of the two lowest in the Nation. 





In Colorado the claims increases were at- 
tributed to (1) termination of seasonal 
canning operations, (2) lay-off of a large 
number of workers in a Denver mail order 
house, and (3) seasonal curtailment of con- 
struction activities. 


Secondary unemployment stemming from the 
coal-mining stoppage was a factor in Utah's 





rise in claims in the early part of the 


month. The increases in the last week of 
the month evidenced an increased seasonal 
trend which may be expected to continue 
through January and February. 


Both initial and continued claims in Wyomi 
jumped a third over the November levels, 
reflecting seasonal lay-offs in construc- 
tion and cut-backs in certain types of 
tourist trade. These curtailments prob- 
ably will remain in effect for the next 

3 months. 


Region XTI 


The unemployment ratios in this region as 
a whole were higher than for the other 
regions, ranging from 2.8 percent in 
Arizona to 9.8 pe?cent in Washington. In 
California the ratio jumped from 5.5 to 
6.8 percent, and in Washington from 6.) 
to 9.8 percent--the two highest in the 
Nation. Washington was the only State in 
the region in which benefits exceeded col- 
lections during the quarter ended December 
31, 1946. Except for Arizona and Oregon, 
the initial claims in each State showed a 
smaller relative increase than did the 
continued claims. 


In Arizona the bulk of the increase in 
initial claims was due to a rise in inter- 
state claims, while the increased con- 
tinued claims were chiefly due to the rise 
in interstate continued claims received as 


agent State. 


Part of California's claims increase in 
Decenber was attributed to seasonal factors. 
Initial claims in this State have risen 
steadily in the past few months, from 
66,500 in August to 103,100 in December. 
The increase in continued claims in Decem- 
ber from 477,100 to 584,500 was the largest 
increase for any State in the Nation and 
marked the third successive month this 

type of claim has risen. 


The 23,800 initial claims in Oregon were 
more than double the number received in 
the preceding month. The bulk of this: 
rise was due to the taking of new initial 
claims for the 1547 benefit year from 
claimants who were either currently con- 
tinwing their 1946 claims, or had ex- 
hausted their 1946 benefit rights, or were 
not entitled to benefits in 1946. Another 
factor in the initial claims increase was 
the inclement weather, which brought i 
claimants fron the lumber and construction 
industries. The lay-off of workers em- 
ployed all fall in food processing was 
responsible for most of the increase in 


L 
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the continued claims load. The Oregon law 
permits a claimant to use the last week in 
the old benefit year as the waiting week, 
if the last week of the year is part of a 
continuous veriod of unemployment. 


Washington's initial claims were up 18 ver- 
cent to 26,700, while continued claims rose 


nearly half, to 218,100, during December. 
The increase in unemployment was attributed 
to inclement weather and the normal sea- 


sonal curtailment of employment. Most 
noticeable are the increases in initial 
and waiting-period claims filed by male 
¢laimants whose jobs were hit particularly 
hard by the cold weather cut—backs. 
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Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, December 1946 





Number of new claims 




















Number of initial claims 1/ filed by-- 
RES SCY Initial tibek ae EE 
interstate 
All claimants claims as 
mi m percent 
Region and State Women of total All Women 
Amount of change claimants, initial claimants, claimants, 
from-- December clains, December December 
Total 1946 December 1946 1946 
November December 1946 
1946 1945 
Total 2/...06 899 C00 +278,000 +154, 000 332,000 6.1 575,000 202,000 
Region I: 
Connecticut....... 9,279 +2,889 -6,021 4,138 el 6, 345 2,701 
MEAG vavivisies ei 0.000 4, 847 +1,956 -59 2,034 8 2,629 959 
Massachusetts..... 39,138 +13, 836 +16,371 18,020 pape 26,401 11, 804 
New Hampshire..... 2,126 +811 +939 885 11.8 1,493 608 
Rhods Island...... 5,053 +1, 370 -4., 256 2,055 5.2 3,442 1,488 
Vermont...ccccccce 996 +614 +335 389 vie. 754 281 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....sccece 1,760 +385 -76 474 12.7 1,338 39 
New Jersey.....e.e 41,876 +13,938 -4, 420 20,541 3.4 29,832 14, 89 
New York......000 3/ 191,582 +35, 782 + 80,835 (2/) 2.6 3/ cayhy 2 
Pennsylvania...... 74,043 +24, 270 +25,317 21,736 3.7 +190 15,000 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col....s 1,673 +515 +804 503 19.4 1,578 476 
Maryland.....eeees 9,623 +3, 931 +2,377 2, 395 10.2 7,235 1,801 
North Carolins.... 6,993 +3,055 +2,687 4,128 8.6 4088 _ 2,769 
Virginia.s.cccecce 4,099 +36) +358 1,330 12.5 3,290 1,025 
West Virginia..... 15,002 +8,529 +7, 947 1,500 6.0 13,095 1,307 
Region V: 
Kentucky..... Sates 5,991 +1,031 ~1,940 1,677 19.4 4, 390 1,266 
Michigan.....-.... 96,615 +72,115 +46,779 20, 251 1.9 60,561 13,610 
Wilaneddeaecses sive 25,150 +10, 238 +2,U93 6,769 4.3 19,115 5,430 
Region VI: 
ELLINOLS. sve css ce 52,137 +20, 563 +5,909 19,577 3.9 30,633 11,720 
Indiana, sees. tecce 19,943 +7,582 -9,481 7,370 3.4 9,399 3,239 
Wisconsin....ssere 7,608 +3, 967 -10 2,258 4.3 4/ 5,513 4/ 1,733 
Region VII: a 
Alabama... cles. cc 10,219 +3,833 =-1, 448 2,180 6.6 7,782 1,925 
WlOTidhe ccicevecsccs 7,314 +1, 45 -582 2, 8! 4 3905 5,976 2,28 
Georgia. ...sccsece 7,376 +1,46 +1,100 4,049 6.2 5, 541 3,157 
Mississippi....... 3,024 -190 195 880 22.2 2,529 723 
South Carolina.... 3,431 +888 +1, 357 1, 287 1133 2,733 1,060 
Tennessee..... ASA 8,566 +1,098 ell 3,821 9.8 7,025 3,163 
Region VIII: 
TO Wale nica clelets sgh» a 4,489 +1,852 -971 1,693 10.6 3,430 1,329 
Minnesota......+.. 3/ 7,595 +3,731 -2,500 (2/) 12.0 3/ 5,620 (2/) 
Nebraska.......00+ 2,184 +8 -20 788 11.8 1,545 Bu6 
North Dakota...... 815 +428 +140 185 36.1 689 143 
South Dakota 2/... ass eel = a= a pete = 
Region IX: 
“Arkansas...eseesee 5,466 +161 -2, 200 1,380 32.0 4, 4gs 1,127 
EAMERE ss episicssaee 5,147 +625 1,805 1,675 lise eet 1,299 
Missouri...c.cccee 24,671 +3, S46 +295 9,559 10.1 14,743 5,599 
Oklahoma......c00 6,65 +597 -1,952 1,909 27.2 5,051 1,583 
Region X: 
Loulsiana.......+6 3/ 7,608 -811 -1,680 (2/) 11.2 3) 6,143 (2/) 
New Mexico....s.++ 812 +154 +191 203 42.1 706 182 
BEAR csiclec ccs cic<s 6 11,045 +276 -4,417 2,941 13.7 11,045 2,941 
Region XI: 
Coloradoccescecces 2,038 +427 -108 573 35.8 1,829 517 
POABOG He «sip a Sates 2, +1, 225 +1, 237 542 26.9 2,012 4og 
Montana. .ccccsccee 1,804 +64 497 405 26.4 1,406 323 
SG Miei es s\n c's «0.6 : 2,519 +530 +103 5Y3 13.6 1,878 385 
MYDMIDEis ccc sees c's 509 +213 +219 106 27.5 417 
Region XII: 
AFTEONS. 2 ccc tecvce 2,291 +35 -361 TTT 51.4 1,983 697 
California...... ee | 3/ 103,131 +8,577 +11,070 | (2/) 7.0 3/ 68,005 (2/) 
Mevedecsiicacscces 877 +120 +272 279 40.0 699 243 
DRO essen tsceee 23, 283 +14,907 11,464 6,951 6.3 19,587 6,050 
Washington....... sul 26,662 +4003 +2, 384 6,052 7.8 16,673 3,753 
Regions XIII end XIV: 
AIeSER ccc caeecess 301 -36 +8 38 16.9 221 33 
Hawaii. wccssicccas 210 395 +187 68 4.8 196 63 








1/ Includes additional claims, except in Texas, which has no provisions for filing additional claims. 

2/ Includes estimates for South Dakota; also California, Louisiana, Minnesota, and New York for women claimants only; data 
not yet received. 
Estimated by Buream of Employment Security. 

Yy/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of benefit amount 


and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Note: This table is corrected to January 15, 1947. 
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Table 3.--Continued claims received in local offices, by State. December 1946 


Number of continued claims 1/ filed by-- 
















Continued 
interstate 
Claims as 


Number of compensable 
claims filed by-- 










41 claimants percent 

Region and State of total 
claims, 2/ 

December 





November December 
1946 1945 


1946 


Region I: a 409 P 
Connecticut..ccocccee 32, 2 25, 38 11,890 
Maine... cess SS ees 24,661 460 10,217 6.1 9,5 
Massachusetts.....++6 198, 365 87,720 3.8 75,026 
New Hampshire....ccee 6,514 3,079 18.9 2,616 
Rhode Island.....seoe 24 681 8,682 5.8 ie 
Vermont. .ccccccscssee 3,299 4 1,681 22.2 1, 328 
Region II-III: 
Delaware..ccocsscccce 8,172 3,176 12.4 2,981 
New Jersey..ccesecees 247,838 122,182 4,2 111, 828 
New York. cccccccescos 4 850,738 ( 3.5 ( 
Pennsylvania. coccses 321,816 | +75,827 108, 352 7.0 98, 110 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. +4113 +10, 758 14.9 5,556 
Maryland..ccccccccoee +8,036 -58,002 2.6 13,585 
North Carolina...secco 34 +8, 504 =3,966 12.0 19, 232 
Virginla..sccccesccce +5,110 ~-8,187 17.4 9,056 
West Virginia.....ese +7,103 11, 260 15.2 13,317 
Region VY: 
Kentucky. ccccscccsece 6,681 =55, 152 25.8 16,996 
Michiganeccccccccccose eddies =412, 109 9° 61,5 3 
Ohlo.cccscocrcrvesece 150,013 +40, 715 -221,182 yf 53,152 
Region VI: 
Tllinols.cccccccceces 272,681 +40, 301 ~176,120 4.8 118,827 
THAL ANA, «.cclcsiiew sss 4 4g, 6) +13, 781 -143,817 8.5 16,632 
Wisconsin....cccseces +5, 238 -45, 700 11.3 8,422 
Region VII: 
AI RDEMA oreo: vaccine c0'0 : +9, 257 =80, 705 10.6 16, 304 
Tiorida.. cases ciaces +7, 632 6,457 51.9 16,892 
Georglass nites sncase +11,637 -51,317 9.1 13,959 
Missiseippl..ecccccce +5, 459 -7,772 7,695 
South Carolina..cesee +3,007 =-2, 222 60 6, a 
Tennesses......- ocen +3, 242 4,017 34,69 
Region VIII: 
TOWAcotscechcqncvseace id 6 +3, 417 25,923 we eh 
Minnesota. eeeceserece ° +3, 830 -47, 897 ( ) (3/ 
Nebraska..cccscccesce 4 +1,937 -3, 428 6,412 2,976 
North Dakota....sssee +1,759 +508 1,063 
South Dakota Bf -occee areas Ln —— 
Region IX; 
Arkansas. cccccccccece +4, 852 =29, 615 12,108 
Kandabeccccocceccecce +3,133 -43,048 6 13,480 
Missouri... .cccccccses +15,958 -89,108 ° 50, 6 
Oklahoma. cscccccccoce o4 +3,806 -26,571 14, 39 
Region Xz 
Louisiana..ccccccpece 4/ 34,918 +1, 755 66, 445 ee 
New Mexico..ccssseces 4,008 +813 +937 5 1,257 
TeXAGeer.ccccccccsccce 40,090 +1,010 -87, 28.5 12,566 
Region XI: 
Coloradocccccccccccce 8,370 42,136 -357 445 3,008 
Tdaho.cosccestccceces +4592 4 +731 42.7 2,313 
Montanas ccoccscccseess +2,801 =965 4o.1 3,278 
Utalcccocccccccccvere +1,892 +1,817 13.2 3,696 
Wyoming. c-ccccccecses +581 +693 37-7 531 
Region XII: 
ATIZONAs ceceesscevers » 106 +1, 391 ~6, 683 61.8 4, 212 
California. @oeteoesacoe +107, 397 -236, 421 6.8 ( ) 
Hevada.cccesccssccses 4, 0O4 +1,015 +1, 047 42.8 1,595 
Oregon..... Sh nem oe oe - 4g, 304 +14, 232 51, 337 18.4 14,142 
Washington. eccceccece 218,088 +70, 413 +59, 290 4e1 64, 635 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Maska...ccsscscccecs 1,336 +600 +615 15.2 216 
Hawall.esecsscecseres 2,685 475 +2, 631 4.6 ally 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims; 
in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2/ Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

3/ Includes estimates for South Dakota; also California, Louisiana, Minnesota and New York for women claimants only; 
data not yet received. 

4/ Eetimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 


Note: This table is corrected to January 15, 1947. 
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Table 4,--Number of weeks compensated and amount ot benefits paid, by State, December 1946 


[mp types of unemployment] 


Weeks compensated for unemployment Benefits paid 1/ 


Amount of 
All Women Shanes £7 cher Women 
claimants ee December | C/#imants fidteats arene December claimants 
1945 1946 1945 


Region and State 




































Total p/..... - $59, 370, 000 | $+5,273, 000 | $46, 853,000 | $46, 853,000 $25, 243,000 
Region I: 

a sae eget 4, 451 -121, 608 11,129 551,530 -94, 600 ~2, 594, 35 190, 639 
MeaiGny vices. oaks 6’ +9,589 -3,122 $, 898 308, 809 #114, 711 -87,1 92,703 
Massachusetts..... +10, 637 23, 726 55,882 | 2,731,367 +212, 586 -215,19 1,013,478 
New Hampshire..... +798 +51 2, 341 59, 081 +9, 953 +7,05 27, 78 
Rhode Island...... +2, 556 -58,99 7,553 362, 959 +44,762 | -1,038,931 119,474 
WOPRORN 52 oo 6 aioe a +32h -3, 504 937 27,8 +5, 519 ~60,111 13, 587 

Region II-III 
Delaware.......... +1,134 -6,371 2,372 92,053 ake »085 -115, 330 31,724 
New Jersey. a +25, 677 227,572 | 100,628] 4,250,881 ot =e 812,529] 1,962,854 
MOMPTOLE spin sas cy ic -2, 341 +77, 637 (2/) 14; 890, 026 -117,965 eb , 362 (2/) 
Pennsylvania...... +45,078 138,576] 102,755 4. 500, 706 $74, 563 97, 287 1,558,1 
Region IV: 
Bieter Ol WCOLs <<< +1, 924 +7, 444 4 543 163, 736 +31, 213 +120, 451 69,494 
2 OTe Sar ee +7, 959 ~78, 923 14,942 845,158 +1 BAT] -1,525, 730 250, 410 
North Carolina.... +1,112 a 15, 768 : 7, 654 +2, 57 ak Hi ik 175,188 
Wiveinia..\.. 500s +3, 662 -6,2 8,096 241,453 +h 316 -88, 973 _ 96,816 
West Virginia..... +8, 302 -1, 768 9,936 549, 668 +71, 69 100,976 125, 005 
on V3 
Rc aawenky Eee +2, 514 -10, 568 17,132 392, 806 +26, 686 ~174,156 187, 702 
Michigan.......... +17,294 | -478,149 | 3/ 55,371| 2,679,950 +369, 949 ~10,149, 884 /3/ 1,092, 616 
RE Goi ais b's 0 F vlads +581 | -270,237 38,716| 1,507,9 +9,7 -5, "267, 067 ” 643, 602 
Region VI: 
PUG AROL edie s,0.¢c.0.s 418,272 | 170,908 93,596 3,671,076 +349,112] -3, 318,739 1,593, 614 
PROSADA 6.6.0) 6.0:0 wale cis +3,451 | -264, 362 11,807 518,291 +59,422/ 3,419,839 184,100 
Wisconsin......... +829 =43, 805 | 6,408 224,175 +17, 547 -79 376 93,927 
Region VII; 
MISNBMA CS... cs. 5 -518 -77, 870 13,593 589, 923 -16,267| 1,426, 565 191, 790 
DUG rH A eae -2, 543 -15,119 1,459 250, 382 -29, 694 ~230, 068 3 906 
BOR RLAL see. ass a +6, OF -53, 211 12,191 291, 312 +79, 801 -949, 939 we , 356 
Mississippi....... -67 ee e , 963 90,1421 -2, 487 -49, ei 137 
South Carolina.... +648 » THT » 328 139,117 +10, 089 +54, 749 5e, 348 
Tennessee......... -6,119 6998 23,504 563, 588 -95,140 +2, 366 283, 780 
Region VIII: 
MEDS s pedro cna elel ak +2, 417 -18,917 8,220 206, 610 +31,197 =339, 068 113, 544 
Minnesota......... +3, 681 ~30, 759 5, 249 akg? 469 +56,113 =-572, 317 72,168 
Nebraska.......... +750 2,474 2,872 96, 110 +9, 55 -50, 998 4, 434 
North Dakota...... +566 +561 .257 14. 985 +9, 73 +9, 411 3,161 
South Dakota 2/ — cece — a -— te geet 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......... -4.04. 6, 656 6,281 213, 376 -12,149 -105, 849 69,156 
MOMSGRs voces ko ncs 6 +2, 018 50, 321 8, 24s 289, 046 +26, 698 -801, 968 108, 905 
Missouri.......... +12, 891 -76, O54 42,000] 1, B3, 586 4219,119} 1,261 439 5,100 
Oklahoma.......... -247 30,219 14, 362 ae ae ~8, 39 556.4 37 226,143 
Region X; 
Louisiana......... -k,4ze =-23,599 8, S64 462,983 a 32 ~W49, 978 113,003 
New Mexico........ +470 +1,130 478 20,9 ihe +15,171 5, S49 
INIA hig pi oheiic! she gie vais 4, 342 -40, 312 10,982 | 501, 365 op hee -717, 302 138,022 
Region XI: 
Slorado...s..0 0% +756 +183 1, 656 54, 627 +10, 618 +2, 3244 21, O46 
Shee ee +860 +1,032 837 31, 341 +14, 467 +15, 351 11, 684 
MOWERTA so s'6e « «.die <0 +1, 534 +1, 643 1, 749 57, 676 +20, ap 133,069 20, 727 
LC SS a +1, 738 | +2, 589 | 3, 383 219, 227 +36, i +45, Epa 
Wyoming........... +126 | +4469 223 14, 303 eo: te3 +8, 740 3, 87 
Region XII: 
MSU RONA So. kc 5 58 +943 -6,519 1,887 54, 361 +13, 673 =98, Quy 25, 283 
California 2/..... — —- 2 see. bee noe eae 
MOMeee oa ori ss bss +409 +907 965 yy ip +7, 914 +16, 556 16, Wn 
Beeson. s+ < 0s ek v5 +7, 54 -37, 670 10,926 561, +118,177 657,105 165, 967 
Washington........ 197, 812 +35,7 +51 , Wo 68, 346 4,052, ra +723, 074 +927,970| 1,243, 364 
Regions XIII and XIV 
ee 1,411 +52 on 258 27, 639 +11,597 -278 5, 316 
ee ee A ee 1,491 =2T +1, 407 420 26,236 -398 +24, 4g2 5,546 














1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

2/ Includes estimates for California and South Dakota; also New York for weeks compensated and benefits paid to women 
claimants, 

3/ Data estimated by State agency. 


Note: This table is corrected to January 15, 1947. 
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Table 5.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, December 1946 


Region and State 


All Women All Women All 
Claimants claimants claimants claimants claimants 


3,121,000 


Total 1/....... 


Region I; 
Connecticut...... . 


Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 


New Jersey.....+e5 

New York 1/....... 

Pennsylvania...... 
Region IV; 

Digt.wot, Col sacs 

Maryland. ...-.ceee 


Virgint assy eicic..0.0.06 


Region V: 


Region VI: 


Georgia...ceccecs. 


Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.... 


LOWMisis + cleteriele sieisicve 

Minnesota......... 

Nebraska. .......6 

North Dakota...... 

South Dakota 1/... 
Region IX; 

ASIAN SS.8 2. cinicies, sisie 


Washington........ 
Regions XIII and XIV: 





[otal unemployment, only] 


Weeks 
compensated 
for total 
unemployment 


25,877 

17,530 
121,1 

4,076 


19, 742 
1! bog 
5,923 

207,567 


254, 373 


2, 001 
"aan 


2,230 
93, 086 


100, 452 


37,810 


85,960 
11,150 
5, 616 


13, O47 
7,119 
Lis 914 
gr 935 
»219 
23,108 


7, 681 
478 


32, 903 
192, 247 


1, 356 
972 


Benefits paid 


for total 
unemployment 





534, 992 


89, 666 
4,133, 231 


4,416, 036 
160, 995 


577,168 
289, O4g 


237,476 
481,230 


385,994 
2,596, 614 


1, 483, 889 


3,536, 364 
508, 069 
207, 84s 


ue 
ot ees 
86,412 — 
13], 367 
556, 093 


199, 420 
ato! 752 
91,413 
13, 450 


210, 517 
278,188 


148 9, 4o4 
79,857 


53525 


876 
f 


4 
sue 
3,969 


27,002 
21, 634 


1/ Includes estimates for California, New York, and South Dakota. 
2/ Data estimated by State agency. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to Jamuary 15, 1947. 


1,882,070 


1,528, 832 


68, 405 
240, 399 
169,273 

95,110 
118,083 


186, 429 


2/ 1,058, 640 


635,120 


1,511, 796 


5316 


185,189 


109, 088 
68,186 
37,7189 

2,071 


66,132 
1 1 
ue bs 

ee ate 
107, 426 


5» 186 
135,653 


1,223,477 


ie 


Average weekly 
payment for total 
unemployment 


Women 
claimants 


$17.30 





17.80 
11.30 
19.26 
12.57 
16.57 
15.22 


13.80 
20.22 
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Table 6.~—Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, December 1946 and December 1945 


Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut.cccccccces 
Maine. ccsccccccccccces 
Massachusetts..cvecccee 
New Hampshire..cceccos 
Rhode TRLARA. i cecevbe's 
Vermont. cccorccocscrce 

Region II-III: 
Delaware..eocccccse ooo 
New Jerseyeccocrcccece 
New York. .cccccccccsce 
Pennaylvania....c.esece 

Region IV: 

District of Columbia.. 
Maryland. .cccccccscsce 
North Carolina.cececes 
Virginia. ccccccescccce 
West Virginila.ccorcrse 

Region V: 

Kentucky. scccscccccnee 
Michigan.ceccosrccoces 
OhLo.sccccccvcccsccccs 

Region YI: 
Tllinois.ccccoccocvcee 
Indiana. cccccccecesece 
Wisconsinececccccccces 

Region VII: 

Alabama. cscvceccecssvces 
Florida. wncere eorooee e 
Georgla.cacerccserccecs 
Mississippl..ccercocscce 
South Carolina...ccocs 
Tennesse@...crcceseses 

Region VIII: 
TOWRecccecceccecccesse 
Minnesota. cccoccescece 
Nebraska. cosocnovceces 
North Dakota. ccceccvece 
South Dakota L/ sccccee 


Region Ik: 
Arkansas.cccoccssccces 
Kan saseccccoccccccvese 
Missouri.scccossece eo5 
Oklahoma. encocceccncce 

Region X: 

Louisiana. coves eseoaes 


New Mexico.cescesorece 
TEXAS. cccccccceccovece 
Region XI: 
Colorado.cccccccce-ces 
Tdaho.cceccccoccoccsece 


Region XII: 


Nevada...... Ecicisvioe's oe 

Oregon. COoeeeeeorcoroee 

Washington....c.e-scce 
Regions XIII and XIV: 








a EC i December 
Seas 


5,197 

2,233 

9.337 
3 


7,063 
267 


1,054 
21,855 
40,272 
31,813 


258 
6,768 
1,972 
1,951 
2,505 


16, 376 
339 
20 


First payments 


Exhaustions 


All claimants 


December December 
1946 1945 





Women 
claimants, 
December 


1946 
62,000 


1/ Includes estimates of 1916 data for California and South Dakota; also for New York for 1946 data for 


women claimants only. 


Note: This table is corrected to January 15, 1947. 
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Table 7.—Number of individuals 1/ compensated for unemployment during weeks ending in December 1946 . 
:) 
For all types of unemployment For total unemployment 
Region and State Weeks ended—— 


oe 
ea ee 


Region I; 
Connecticut....... 6,089 e 736 
Maines st 65. seb 6 5,021 »210 
Massachusetts..... o4 32, 842 30,509 
New Hampshire,.... 4 1,029 
Rhode Island...... 5,111 4512 
Vermont.....--se0: 4 361 340 


Delaware.........- 1,411 1, 376 
New Jersey........ 9 52,597 31,272 49,990 
New YOLK. ». 5.0 class 162,005 | 129,111 2 (2/) 
Pennsylvania...... 59,283 52,223 57,753 

Region IV: 
Diat,. of Coledcaa. 2,295 2,487 2, 460 
Maryland........+- 10, 48h 11,279 10, 658 
North Carolina.... 6,900 6, 627 6, 318 
Virginia.........- 7 3,982 4,734 4, 61 
West Virginia..... ous 8, 312 10,997 6 9,900 

Region V: : 
Kentucky......e.0. 6, 264 8,871 8,584 
Michigan.......... Wy 29, 788 31,416 
OBLGsh. vo acdheeees 25, O46 22,051 

Region VI: 


Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.... 9 2,199 6 2, 360 
Tennessee......00. 13, 055 12, 662 12,805 
Region VIII; 
Loves oO. Seeders 2,986 2,814 


North Dakota...... 

South Dakota 2/... 
Region IX: 

ATKANSASs..ccccees 


Region XI: 


Washington........ 
Regions XIII and XIV; 





f 4 
1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assumption = 
may result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. : 


2/ Includes estimates for California and South Dakota; also New York for total unemployment; also Hawaii for 
week of December 14, 


Note; This table is corrected to January 15, 1947. 
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Table &.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 
and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, November 1946 


Region and State 


WHEELS Coote dee tees 
Region I: 
Connecticut...c.cecere 


M1 T1O Win'e.a\eiaie.s 0,0,0:010/6.0.6 
Massachusetts...cccce 
New Hampshire. csocece 
Rhode Island...ce.c.e 
Vermont. sccceccccscce 
Region II-III; 
Delaware. cwccccccccse 
New Jersey.cccccccoce 
New York. .ccccccscoce 
Pennsylvania...ce..ece 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 
Maryland. ..ccosccocce 
North Carolina....cce 
ALCL TM os seis s.6 0 oem e 
West Virginia.......6 
Region V: 
Kentuckyerccscccccoce 
Michigan. .ccesceccscee 
Ohio.. eeece e@eeeeeeeee 
Region VI: 
TILTING Sw cescccocccce 
THOLGURss + owe tices 66 eo 
Wisconsine.cccccevrve 
Region VII: 
Alabama...... eerccece e 
Florida. .cccccccoccce 
Georgiaercccccccccccce 
Mississippi..c..cccoee 
South Carolina...ceocce 
TennesSOG...cccccecce 
Region VIII: 
LOMEe wee sins wis s'e oes aee 
Minnesota..,..cccee eee 
Nebraska...ccccvcsoes 
North Dakota@eccccccce 
South Dakota...cccecoe 


Region IX: 
Arkansas. cccvccccccce 
RMvIMMG D6 6 éeeecleie ue cic = 
Missouri...cccccccece 
Oklahoma...ccccccccce 
Region X: 
Louisians.......0.6 oee 
New Mexico...c...cees ° 
TOTNES o Sele clecsicccces Ps 
Region XI: 
Colorado.ccccccceccve 
LOMBNO sss ccccse ceence . 
Montanascccccscccoes “ 
TLEMY ours aivin'e. dura e'els'eiviaie.e 
Wyoming. ...-.. Sere 
Region XII: 
APIZONA. cccccccccccce 
California.....ceses e 
LE, ee aes eoce 
Oregon... eoecee eoove 


Washington. ccccssere 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

Alaska. cccvccccccccce 

Hawail.cccccescccccece 


Initial Continued 


Weeks 


13,853 


102 
87 





Note: This table is corrected to December 19, 1946. 


84,232 
6, 329 
53,568 
8,297 


29,777 
1,968 


8,240 
ha ie 
0,99 
1237524 


75,195 
494,024 


8, 361 
4,999 


fable 9.--Initial interstate claims, by agent and liable State,1/ November 1946 


Liable State 
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Utah. .cove 
Vtecccccce 
Vaeoccccce 
Wis.ccccce 
Wyoecccccee 


8. Dak. ooo 


B.Crccccce 


(Continued) 


Table 9.—Initial interstate claims, by agent and liable State,1/ November 19%6--Contimed 


me ee 
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Liable State 
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2 for California, 1 for Kansas, 8 for New York, 1 for Ohic, and 2 for Washington. 


The liable State ic one to which a claim has boen forwarded by agent State for disposition. 


Includes 14 claims filed in Canada 


z) 


This table 49 corrected to December 19, 1946, 


Note: 
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Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut.....s. 
MAIO sc acec ceeuee 
Massachusetts. cece 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island......- 
Vermont.cccccssere 

Region II-III: 
Delwware.ccccece oe 
New Jersey...cceos 
New RGtiveasiccscce 
Pennsylvania.....« 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col...... 
Maryland...cccsese 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia... ccccocce 
West Virginia..... 

Region V: 
Kentucky....cccees 
Michigan....cccose 
Ll Gscecvcisarcusec 

Region VI: 
Tllinois....ccccee 
Indiana....ccccoce 
Wisconsin...cccoee 

Region VII: 
Alabama..cccrcccce 
WleriGhsyvsscsnces 
Georgia.......s.. ° 
Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee..... osee 

Region VIII: 
EOWEscececceccccee 
Minnesota...ccccce 
Nebraska. ...+cccee 
North Dakota.ccecsce 
South Dakota....e. 

Region IX: 
Arkan8as.c.csscsce 
Kansas....cceccsce 
Missouri....ssccore 
Oklahoma. ..ccccere 

Region X: 

Louisiana. .cersece 
New Mexicoec..ceoce 
BOSON se Cesc s ccs sees 

Region XI: 
Colorado..scsccsece 
Ta ghos.0iccews-cnene 
Montana. .cccccscce 

NO oie: divin nn.die mses 
Wyomlags..ccspccce 

Region XII; 
Arizonaec ccccccses 
California..ccccoe 
MOVeaRescecces¥one 
Oregon. ..ccoccccecce 
Washington....cece 

Regions XIII and XIV: 


Funds available 2/ 


(in thousands) 


181,594 
38,297 
197, 383 
25,057 
77,416 
14,106 


9916 
W36, 71 
978,109 
589, S40 


45,018 
116,176 
121,780 

70, aus 

71,481 


; ST 
213,39 
489,567 


92, 825 


67,750 
100,914 
27,668 
6,043 
7,153 


32,119 
52,137 
158,616 
41,610 


79,921 
12,786 
159 ,466 


40, 384 
18,025 
22,698 
28,634 
9,407 


21,823 
717,938 
11,757 
69,708 
136,347 


9, 343 
20,092 
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Table |] .--State unemployment insurance funds available as of December 31, 1946, contributions and interest, 
benefits paid and ratio of benefits to collections by State, October-December 1946 1/ 


Contributions 
and 


interest 4/ 





7, 896, 542 
Bie 
1,011, 56 
3.497, 569 
613,023 


394,777 
21, 202, 249 
19,399,081 
20, 647,597 


175, 382 
Hae 609,762 
96, 387 

2, 809,909 
2,971,069 


4,780,694 
10,102,580 
17, 296,459 


12,415,221 
4,642,152 
3, 206,497 


1,939,572 
3,227, 865 
3,696, 847 
1,987,450 
1 5629,555 
4. 111,667 


2, 300,679 
4,534,537 
734,611 
270,135 
243, 287 


1,513,660 
1,933,040 
4,952,577 
1,482, 860 


2,827,094 


748, 807 
5,338,767 


ay ese. i 
432,025 


8,207,779 


570,423 
495, 380 


,058, 888 
»118,755 
2,475,190 
2,633,192 


4, 340,685 
o: 106,985 
14,969,065 


10,098,138 
3,797,102 
2,293,292 


1,670,547 
2,924, 320 

3,285, 

I ase iry 

1 "423, 805 

3,670,906 


1,98 ,00' 
064, 5 
652,944 
2h2, 309 
209, 398 


“1, 362,946 
1,685,924 
ye +193, 262 
1,289,086 


2,447,962 
688,705 
4,579,995 


1,393,728 


3,113,892 
7,536,793 


527,371 
399,890 


Income October-December 1946 3/ 


Mae shes 


2,792,711 


213,116 
550,874 
577,632 
334,719 
337.817 


WO ,009 
995.595 
2,327,394 


' 2,317,083 


B45 049 
913, 205 


269,025 
yoo 2545 
10 , 859 
150,973 


205, 750 
440,761 


ie ,670 
9 953 
131,667 
27, 826 
33,889 


150,714 
247,116 


759.32 
193,77 


379,132 
60,102 
758,772 


oy a 
84,650 
104, 352 


a a 


103, 305 
a 42 
és 

335 
670,986 


43,052 
95,490 








Benefits 
paid 
October- 
December 


1946 5/ 


1,937,722 
765,8 
8,322,520 

169, 381 
1,087, 221 
77,038 


242,763 
ll, Ne, she 328 


rd epistea7 


717, 306 
1,570,234 


1,102,423 
8, 136, 663 
4. 992,961 


11,686,927 
1,492,022 
695,906 


1,981,231 
155,150 
3, 
295, 245 
416, 995 
2,091,982 


750, 548 
777,204 
335,58 
28,62 
63, 345 


830,711 

937.0 
3,910,4 
1,599,138 


1,657,432 
18,519 
1,774,442 


156,650 
70,647 
129,902 
608,555 
39,977 


149,571 
254683, 500 
116,122 


ae 420, ste 


52, 881 
84,656 


y Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 
2/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit—payment account and in State unemploy~- 
ment trust fund account in Treasury. 


xy Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. 


for refunds and for dishonored contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are: for 





Benefits as percent 
of contributions 









67. 


T 
0 
7 
2 
6 
1 
1 
*5 
7 
8 
1 
6 
9 
0 
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aN 
° 


Ww 


SEPA 


w 
BARS 


B8 


Adjusted 


employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 0.2 percent in Alabama and 1.0 


percent in New Jersey. 


Experience rating, operative 


tions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 
4 Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each 


quarter. 


5/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


Wote: This table is corrected to January 15, 1947. — 


in 45 States, modifies above rates. 


All States collect contritu- 


ae) | 
POTENTIAL. BENEFITS, CLAIMANTS ESTABLISHING 
BENEFIT RIGHTS APRIL-JUNE 1946 eo 





Although the level of unemployment insured 
under State laws declined steadily through 
the spring quarter of 1946, State agencies 
continued to receive a substantial volume 
of new claims during the period. Somewhat 
more than 2 million workers filed new claims 
for benefits; these workers were well dis- 
tributed geographically, except for concen- 
trations in Illinois and New York. 


Economic and administrative factors had im- 
portant effects on the volume of new claims. 
The coal strike and its resulting secondary 
unemployment was the most publicized event 
in the period. A less obvious but more im- 
portant cause of compensable unemployment 
was the final large wave of releases from 
the armed forces and the resulting job-dis- 
placement of civilians by veterans. By the 
end of the quarter, however, the effect of 
these phenomena had diminished and the em- 
ployment situation had settled down. The 
administrative factor that had an important 
impact on claims activity was the beginning 
of the uniform benefit year in 11 States, 
with the resultant increases in new claims 
in these States. 


Most claimants who established their bene=- 
fit rights during this period were found to 
be entitled to relatively substantial po- 
tential benefits. Their average weekly 
benefit rate was $18.43, and their average 
potential duration, 20.3 weeks. Both 
averages were slightly higher than those 
for new claimants in the preceding quarter. 
In a number of States, however, claimants’ 
average potential benefits remained quite 
low. 


Practically all the 1945-46 amendments to 

the benefit provisions of State laws became 
effective before April. The changes took 
effect for the first time during the period— 
the increases to $10 in the Illinois minimum 
and to $25 1/ in the Massachusetts maximum 
benefit amount. , 


1/ The following changes in provisions 
relating to benefit amount are not 
reflected in this analysis because the 
effective date was later than June 30, 
1946: Alaska (October 1946), increases 
in minimm to $8 and in maximum to $25; 
Virginia (July 1946), increase in 
minimum to $5; and Massachusetts (April 
1947), provision for dependents! allow- 
ances. A provision increasing the maximum 
duration in Alaska to 25 weeks became 
effective October 1946. 


uniform benefit year therefore does not 


Potential Duration of Benefits 





Claimants who established benefit rights 
in the second quarter of 1946 were 
entitled to an’average of 20.3 weeks of 
benefits if they remained unemployed that 
long and were otherwise eligible. While 
this average potential duration approxi- 
mates the average maximum duration (20 
weeks) specified in State laws, there 
were significant variations affecting 
claimants in different States. 


The largest proportion of claimants——36 
percent—-was in the 13 States that allowed 

an average of 16-19 weeks of potential 

benefits (table 1). Claimants in 3 States— 
Illinois, New York, and Washington—tere 

allowed more than 22 weeks of benefits on 

the average. Illinois and New York both 

had uniform benefit years beginning in the 
April-June quarter and accounted for 

significant proportions (17 percent each) 

of the total number of new claims. Although 
claimants in Washington had an average po- ~ 
tential duration of 23.2 weeks and claimants 

in Utah an average of 18.5 weeks, they 

could not possibly draw these amounts of o 
benefits since the States! uniform benefit . 
years ended in the quarter; many of then, 

however, may have been eligible to file 

again in the new benefit year which began 


July 1. 


In three States—Arizona, Arkansas, and 
Texas——claimants were found entitled to an 
average duration of less than 14 weeks. 
These States, however, accounted for only 
about 2 percent of the new claims determined 
in the period. The average potential 
duration for new claimants in Arkansas was 
only 11.4 weeks. 





A claimant's "benefit year" is the l-year 
period during which he may exercise the 
benefit rights to which he is found po- 
tentially entitled. The majority of the 
States use an “individual” benefit year, 
which is a 52-week period beginning with 
the week in which the claimant establishes 
his benefit rights. Some States, however, 
use a "uniform" benefit year, which is a 
fixed calendar period (usually April 1l- 
March 31) specified in the law and which 
applies to all claimants regardless of the 
date on which they file their claim. The 
















necessarily give the claimant 52 weeks in 
which to draw against his potential 
benefit rights. 









Claimants in States which provide uniform 
duration had an average potential benefit 
period of 23.7 weeks, as compared with 

19.3 weeks for claimants in States which 
determine duration on an individual basis 


(table 2). This difference was attributable 


to two factors: the large number of 
claimants in New York (uniform duration of 
26 weeks) which tended to raise the average 
for the uniform—duration States, and the 
fact that almost half the claimants in the 
States with variable duration were allowed 
less than the maximum. Thus, potential 
duration of benefits tended to be about 2 
weeks less for claimants in variable-dura- 
tion States with a 20-week maximum than 
for claimants in States with uniform dura- 
tion of 20 weeks. 


Nearly two-thirds of all claimants 
establishing their benefit rights in the 
period were allowed 20 or more weeks of 
benefits. This proportion was 86 percent 
in States with wiform duration but only 


59 percent in the variable-duration States. 


In the latter States, about 9 percent of 
the claimants were allowed less than 12 
weeks of potential benefits. In 9 States, 
however, a relatively large proportion of 
the claimants (20 perctnt or more) had 
rights to less than 12 weeks of benefits. 
About 38 percent of the claimants in 


Arkansas and 36 percent in South Dakota were 


in this category. 


Among the variable-duration States, the 


proportion of claimants allowed the maximun 


differed considerably—from almost nine- 
tenths in New Mexico to only one-third in 
California. Such variations are explained 
largely in terms of differences in the 
benefit formulas. In the District of 
Columbia——one of the States which allowed 
the maximum duration to a large proportion 
of its claimants-——-the relatively liberal 
fraction used (Qne-half of base-period 
wages) is an important factor, while in 
Alaska, Colorado, and New Mexico the low 
maximum of 16 weeks tends to concentrate 
claimants at that level. Among the States 
alkowing maximum duration to only a small 
proportion of claimants, the duration 


formula—especially in California, Maryland, 


and Massachusetts——is again an important 
factor, particularly as applied to the low 
earnings groups. The Maryland formula, 
for example, makes it difficult for lower= 
paid workers to receive the maximun 
duration provided. 


In States which determine duration on an 
individual basis, there was fairly close 
correspondence between potential duration 
and the claimant's benefit rate. Thus, 


claimants with a benefit rate of $5-$9 had 
an average potential duration of 12.7 
weeks as compared with 21 weeks for 
claimants at a rate of $20-$24 (table 3). 
This relationship results directly from 
the mechanics of the usual benefit 
formula, which bases the weekly benefit 
on high-quarter earnings and provides 
variable duration. In general, claimants 
who have low earnings even in the high 
quarter of their base period tend also to 
have a relatively large proportion of 
their earnings during the year concentrated 
in that quarter. Consequently, they are 
eligible for low weekly benefit amounts, 
based on their high~quarter earnings, and 
for a short duration of benefits, based 
on their yearly earnings. The annual- 
earnings formulas also tend to produce 
these same results. 


Some of the variable-duration formulas 
have been modified to avoid favoring the 
high=paid worker. Thus, the relatively 
liberal fraction employed in the District 
of Columbia law enables claimants at any 
benefit rate to qualify for the maximum 
duration. As a result, there was a 
difference of only 13 weeks in the average 
potential duration for claimants at 
different benefit-rate levels. In Ohio, 
which bases duration on length of employ- 
ment rather than earnings, the potential 
duration approaches uniform duration for 
all claimants. The cost-of-living adjust=- 
ment provision in Utah has a similar 
effect. However, the most direct way of 
giving equal protection to eligible 


‘workers, regardless of their previous 


earnings, is to provide uniform duration 
for all eligible claimants. 


During the year since V-Day, there has 
been very little variation in the average 
potential duration for claimants 
establishing their benefit rights each 
quarter. The average potential duration 
over the period was approximately 20 
weeks; the sharpest change was a half- 
week rise in the second quarter of 1946 
(table 4). | 


Only 16 States showed a variation of a 
week or more in average potential duration 
in the 4 quarters following V-Day. In 
eight of these States—California, Delaware. 
Maryland, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 

Rhode Island, and Texas—-there was a 
constant downward trend in the average 
over the year. A fluctuating downward 
trend was evident in four States—Arkansas, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and Washington. The 
average duration for Missouri claimants 
rose steadily, from 15 weeks in the 
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third quarter of 1945 to 18.4 weeks in the 
second quarter of 1946. This upward trend 
was influenced by the increase in maximum 
duration from 16 to 20 weeks, effective in 
the first quarter of 1946. The average in 
Connecticut rose from 16 weeks in the third 
quarter 1945 to 18 weeks in the succeeding 
quarters of the period. In the other two 
States—~Idaho and New Jersey——the average 
duration fluctuated over the period but 
showed a net increase. 


Variations in average potential duration 
in these 16 States were not generally 
attributable to changes in statutory pro- 
visions or to the different base periods 
ussd to dctcormine benefit rights. They 
appear to result primarily from changes in 
the composition of the claimant group 
represented. 


Weekly Benefit Amount 


Claimants who established their benefit 
rights in the second quarter of 1946 had 
an average benefit rate of $18.43. The 
majority of these claimants—about two- 
thirds of the total—were in States where 
the benefit rate averaged $18-$19 (table 5). 
Five States allowed an average of $20 or 
more: Hawaii, $20.26; Massachusetts, 
$21.42; Michigan, $21.16 (including 
dependents! allowances); Utah, $23.10; and 
Washington, $20.44. All these States have 
a maximum benefit amount of $25 ($28 in 
Michigan for claimants with dependents). 
Utah's high average payment results from 
the current cost-of-living adjustment, 
under which weekly benefit amounts have 
been increased generally by at least 20 
percente 


There were, however, several States where 
claimants received a low average weekly 
benefit. In 13 States, for example, which 
accounted for about 7 percent of all the 
claimants, the average rate was less than 
$14. While these low averages were due to 
some extent to low wages, the most important 
cause was the restrictive benefit formula 
used in many of these States. The maximum 
benefit is $15—$16 in 9 of the 13 States. 
Five of them compute the benefit amount as 
only one twenty—sixth of high-quarter 
earnings, while three use an annual- 
earnings formula. 


Only 4 out of 100 claimants were allowed a 
benefit rate as high as $25; these claimants 
were, of course, in the five States which 
have a maximum benefit amount of $25 or more. 
In all these States but Michigan, well over 
half the claimants had a benefit amount of 
$25 (table 6). 


The largest group of claimants (59 percent), 
however, had benefit amounts of $20-$24. 
Very few claimants—less than 4 percent— 
were entitled to less than $10, though in 
six States, a significant proportion 
received rates of less than $10. Four of 
these States—-Maine, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky—use an annual=- 
earnings formula. That this type of 
formula tends to produce low benefit rates 
is also show by the fairly large propor- 
tion of claimants in these States who were 
awarded benefit rates of less than $15. 
The percentage of claimants in this 
category ranged from 24 percent in 
Washington to 81 percent in North Carolina. 


Differences among the States in the average 
and distribution of benefit amounts are 
primarily due to the benefit formula used. 
While economic conditions and variations 
in wage levels should be controlling 
factors, actually the fraction of wage 
loss compensated and the maximum and 
minimum benefit amounts are controlling. 
Abundant data support this generalization, 
but one example will be cited. Among 

a group of States with roughly the same 
general level of wages in the base period 
(an average weekly wage of $40-$44 for 
covered workers in 1945), the average 
benefit amount varied as follows: 


Massachusetts $21.42 Minnesota.... $16.71 


Hawali.ssseces 20e26 Oklahoma... sce0 loere 
Wyoming...... 18.97 West Virginia 16.03 
Maryland... 18.77 Kansas cceccee 14.62 
Pennsylvania. 18.09 Arizona...e.. 14.40 
Nevada. eeoeee 17.14 Colorado, eoee8 14.07 
Rhode Island. 17.04 


Thus, there was a range of more than $7 


in the average benefit rate for the States 


at this wage level. The available evidence 
indicates that these State-to-State 
differences for the second quarter of 1946 
are fairly typical, because of the 
relative stability of the average weekly 
benefit amounts allowed in the 4 calendar 
quarters since V-Day (see table 8). The 
average benefit of $14.07 for Colorado, 
moreover, was about $2 less than that for 
two States which have a wage level about 
15 percent lower. These differences are 
attributable principally to the benefit 
formula rather than to differences in 
wage levels. For example, Massachusetts, 
which had an average benefit rate of 
$21.42, computes the benefit amount as 
one-twentieth of high-quarter earnings, ~ 
subject to a maximum of $25. Kansas, on 
the other hand, had an average benefit of 
$14.62 primarily as a result of its 
formula, which computes the benefit rate 


se 
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one twenty-fifth of high-quarter earnings, 
up to a maximum rate of #16. 


For the majority of claimants—68 percent 
of the total number—the weekly benefit 
amount was at the maximum rate specified in 
the law. in only four States did the 
restriction imoosed by the maximum apply to 
less than 30 percent of the claimants: 
Idaho (18 percent), New Hampshire (20 per- 
cent), North Carolina (20 percent), and 
South Carolina (20 percent). These four 
States, however, had only 1 percent of the 
total number of claimants (table 7). Most 
of the claimants (69 percent of the total) 
were in States in which 60-79 percent of 
the benefit determinations were at the 
maximum rate. This group included Califor- 
nia, Illinois, New York, and Pemnsylvania, 
all of which had sizable claims loads during 
the period. There were, moreover, six States 
in which the benefit rate for more than 80 
percent of the claimants was restricted by 
the statutory maximum limitations. In one 
of the six, Alaska ($16 maximum), 97 per- 
cent of all the claimants were entitled to 
the top rate.1/ 


This record is evidence that the maximum 
weekly benefit amount specified in most 
State laws is outmoded. When the benefit 
rate of such a large proporticn of the 
claimants is restricted by the statutory 
maximum, the system is in effect paying a 
flat rate to most of its claimants. As a 
result, the benefit amount is not related 
to their past wages, although such a 
relationship is fundamental to the entire 
structure of the State unemployment 
insurance programs. 


Two principal factors should be considered 
in relating the maximum benefit amount to 
the wage level: the proportion of wages 
used in determining the weekly benefit 
amount (i.e., one-twentieth or one twenty- 
sixth of high-quarter earnings) and the 
level and trend in covered wages in the 
State. Thus, assume that States A and B 
have similar formulas using the same pro- 
portion of wages to determine the weekly 
benefit amount. If the wage level in A is 
higher than in B, then A must provide a 
higher maximum. In Arizona, for example, 
the wage level is measurably higher than 
in Arkansas. Both States use similar 
formulas based on one twenty-sixth of high- 
quarter wages, but both have the same 
maximum $15. Consequently, the proportion 


1/ Alaska has amended its law to increase 
the maximum to $25, effective October 


1946 ° 


of claimants at the maximum rate in 
Arizona (83 percent) is nearly double 
that in Arkansas (44 percent). 


Again, assume that States C and D have 
Similar wage levels. If C computes the 
benefit rate as one-twentieth of high- 
quarter earnings and D as only one twenty— 
fifth, then C of necessity has a higher 
maximum. for example, the wage levels 

in Wyoming and Pennsylvania are about 

the same. The Wyoming formula uses 
one-twentieth of high-quarter earnings 

and the Pennsylvania formula, one twenty- 
fifth; but both have a $20 maximum. As a 
result, Wyoming had an appreciably greater 
proportion (81 percent) of claimants at 
the maximum rate than did Pennsylvania 

(69 percent). 


These interrelationshipsmay be illustrated 
further by studying a group of States with 
roughly the same wage level (an average 
weekly wage of $35-339 for covered workers 
in 1945), arranged by the fraction of wages 
for computing the benefit amount specified 
in the State law. (See table on next page.) 


Concentration of claimants at the maximum 
amount is not surprising in the 12 States 
that have not raised their maximums since 
1940: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. While the maximum has remained 
fixed, wages have gone up in these States 
nearly 70 percent, on the average, since 
1940. Progress in unemployment insurance 
has not kept pace with economic change in 
these States. Two of these 12 States— 
Idaho and Louisiana-—have an $18 maximum; 
the others specify a $15 maximun. 


The average weekly benefit amount for 
claimants establishing their benefit 

rights has moved slightly upward each 
quarter since the end of the war. It rose 
from $18.11 in the fourth quarter of 1945 
to $18.27 in the first quarter of 1946 
(table 8). These averages are, of course, 
composites of the varying trends in the 
States, though for most States the average 
benefit changed very little over the 
period. In the 15 States that showed any 
significant variation ($1 or more) in 
weekly benefit amounts within the period, 
the shifts in the average rate were usually 
downward, in contrast to the slight upward 
movement of the national average. Failure 
of these decreases to affect the national 
average is explained by the low proportion 
(about 15 percent) of the total beneficiary 
load accounted for by these States through= 
out the period. 





Massachusetts was the only one of these 15 


average benefit rate over the l-year period. 
Its average benefit rate dropped between 
the third and fourth quarters of 1945 but 
rose steadily thereafter; the pronounced 
rise in the second quarter of 1946 resulted 
from the increase in the maximum from $21 
to $25, effective in that quarter. In six 
States--Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, and Texas=—-the average 


States using indicated fraction of wages 
to compute weekly benefit amount 





Qne twenty-third of high-quarter earnings: 


Di siriecu OL COLL ass sa emkine we eae 


‘TGWEl oe ask alae a alate lale.avaia sta a a) ale eta ulatesere a efeln 


One twenty-fifth—one twenty-sixth of 
high~quarter earnings: 


RELSSOUE A 6 a6 bieieic,o.66e'> 6.4/0 sle'vit aw 6 a6 Oe 

LORKAS o'g:e 0:0 viale.e ec 6 © sie.sinweiemele e:cia's pieiy pia & ee 
NEDIASKA.«\0.0 00 oie #.6,0:00.0.0.00 060 4 eines ec beeiae 
VAT gZinia.cccccccccccccccccccevccssecese 
TENNESSCR ec cccccccccscccccescesevesceces 
New Mexico ctcccscccdcesciecccssasseosece 


MOVWCSNAls:c:0.c'e ics 's,6'4 a, 5.4 erete alereieteieininid evn slate 
Fraction of annual earnings: 
New Hampshire. cecoccccsccccccccccccccce 


UEUTIGN ote vtaciniaie cia ole 6 6.ecaie fein .a'eiatnieiate ataialarate 


KENTUCKY seccnnceacdesecseesesncuseene oe 


Maximum benefit amoumt 





benefit rate declined steadily over the 


period. In the remaining States—Arkansas, 
Hawaii, Idaho, lowa, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Utah, and Washington—the benefit 
rate showed a fluctuating but essentially 
downward trend. These variations in the 
average benefit rate are attributable 
primarily to shifts in the composition 

of the claimant group rather than any 
Significant changes in statutory provisions 
or in base~period earnings. 


Percent of claimants 
at maximum, 
second quarter, 1946 


$20 50 
1g 60 
20 47 
18 52 
18 60 
1) 94 
15 66 
15 14 
15 77 
20 15 
20 ey! 
16 41 


ea 
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Table 1.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by average potential duration, claimants establishing 
benefit rights, April-Jume 1946 


Eligible claimants 





Average weeks Nunber 
of potential of 
duration States ce | ein 
total 
Total 1/...... 100.0 
(ok bel al Se Sa 6, 068 0.4 
ks Ee a a Re ; 28, 345 Lay 
the = 5 5% s/ste'>« ‘ 79,134 4.8 
TSS Ss ae oe See ee 200, 316 12.2 
18-19.9....... Pho « 592,886 36.1 
Sh, Sa eaee 156, 795 9.6 
ete AEE eee | 305, 780 18.6 
(rt ga Be ara 0 fe) 
26 or more......-.-- 2/ 270,979 16.5 





1/ Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note: This table is corrected to November 12, 1946. 


Table 8.--Duration of benefits: 
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Potential duration of benefits for claimants establishing benefit rights 


and percentage distribution of those claimants by potential duration, by State, April-June 1946 1 


State 
Stal “Bi sees ore oe = 
Uniform duration.... eoece 
GOOrgisescccccs sccuve cocce 
Hawaii. ee eereeee ee ee . 
Kentucky.......... ecce . 
Maine......+.0- 91.816 y69. 0.8) aaa 


Mississippi... .cecssccecce 
MONGORR o's oie are cis sie Socies Siete 
New Hampshire........c.e ° 
New YorK......s.cccrscecs 


North Carolina.......s.e0e0 
North Dakota....... Seulneee 
South Carolina.......eceee 
TONNOSSOG ss. cccccccceveses 
Vermont... scccces cue wes cece 
West Virginia..........+. ‘ 
Variable duration.......-.... 
ALODAUR 66 ce bce sisieGiccnear ce 
AL RGR Ss wicit catte cemele ence é 
APL SONGS ooo: sisiale lates nes orn 


L/ 
d 
y 


u 


Note: 


ATEBNGAS,. cccsccceescceste 
Californias css. s cee voces 
GOLOTAAG cols aia vine eine ice a 


Connecticut....... elemiseiviane 
Delaware......+.s. vets ve a 
District of Columbia...... 
WEOULOR ssc an oeeeeencea 
Tdahozs ccc. s aie wleiscate CV eeaee 
LULInGI g, . ate civiglesiviceee case 
Tudiana, icc veces sisielele'sioe 
LOWRe hae ec o1s cletare ci eatietacd 
Eavgads cictasscue ee aisleiaietclea 
Louieiana 2/..........06. ; 


Maryland ss és ssisicecei iss: 


Massachusetts......ses.00. 
Michi gan. sis cct aca uicsicaee c 
Minneeotais o'cle.<'sttciesarsys eocce 
Missouri. cesses cecmers Fe 
Nebraska. ee ee ee . ee 
Nevada.... e@e@enreeee ee se [ 
Now Wereey.cccnsccclercsecd 
New Mexico. cccccccccccccs ° 
O20 Ss cic'<is/cin @ ai miele, Se wiaee 
Oklahoma. si. Gos Pocccecrsce 
OreZOn.cccscecsosces eovces 


Pennsylvania. ......secceee 
Rhode Island.......sseecee 
South Dakota......secceces 
TOXAB =r cccccecse a seleleieree's 
Utah 7). SASOGHNe Sor ce ene 
VA rBinwar cisie ciciscte's Uleleetet ate 
Washington acc sjcisiciees accire 
Wisconsin 2/......s000 eve 
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35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, does not 
limit benefits to any specified period. 
Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin, data not reported. 


Less than 0.05 percent. 


Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 "effective days." 
Includes only those claimants who received their first ry Ag duri the quarter, 
the "$3 


Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents, but it is paid at 


Cases. 


rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in such 


Minimum duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment, applicable is 16 and a fraction weeks and maximm 19 
weeks. When no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks uniform, The maximum duration of 19 weeks is applicable 
only to workers with an adjusted amount of $23. In most other weekly-benefit categories, the maximum is between 
18 and 19 weeks, Percent shown at the maximum, therefore, includes workers with a potential duration of 18 or 


more weeks. 


This table is corrected to November 12, 1946, 


4 


e 


(D 


Ml on 
Table 3.--Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants by weekly 


benefit amount, 37 variable-duration States, claimants establishing benefit 
rights, April-June 1946 


Average weeks of potential duration of benefits of eligible 
Claimants with weekly benefit amount of— 


Region and State 
tut 
m§s.00° | $5-9-99 | $20-14.99 | $15-19.99 | $20-2h.99 aly 





Region I; 

Connecticut 2/.... 15.4 16.9 19.1 

Massachusetts..... 13.1 15.4 20.4 

Rhode Island...... 9.0 16.0 16.4 
Region II-III; 

Delaware........0. 15.9 19.6 20.2 

New Jersey........ 15.7 18.8 24.2 

Pennsylvania...... 17.0 17.5 19.4 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col. 2/.. 18.2 18.8 19.7 

Maryland.....ssee 12.6 13.2 2066 

ope a re 13.7 15.4 15. 
Region V: 

Michigan 2/....... 13.6 3-7 18.1 

- EPR aes 21.4 ie 21.9 

Region VI: 

ays OS a 16.5 u 23.7 

Indaba. .......00% 14.5 0 19.0 

Wisconsin 1/...... --- ~-- 
Region VII: 

LEDEOR. 5s 0e cscs 18.3 19.6 

IR CEHOR sine 6'c o's 0 0.0 ¢ 12.7 15.1 
Region VIII; 

Pe db. + aabce ee 14.6 17.0 

Minnesota......... 17. 20.0 

Nebraska......... 3 14.9 17.4 

South Dakota...... 11.6 17-3 
Region IX: 

Arkansas.......006 11,4 13.3 

RANSOBe ccs ccccccce 15.5 19. 

MUGROUTI So. sce cc es 17.8 19. 

Oklahoma.......... 13.5 18.4 
Region X: 

Louisiana 1/...... --- -——~ 

New Mexico. Coeccce 15.3 15.8 

PEMA enn. occ 11.9 16,3 
Region XI: 

Colorado...cccccce 15.0 15.5 

ee ideet eile 13.8 17.0 

LS ye a a 18.3 18.5 

MICMIDG. tcc ccccece 11.1 15.6 
Region XII: 

oh ae 10.7 12.4 

California........ 16.0 19. 

ey a Fen 18.7 

lo a ae 10.8 20.0 

Washington........ 15.9 26.0 
Region XIII; 

“| ae ae 11.5 15.5 





1/ Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin; date not reported. 

2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents! 
allowances. Weekly benefit amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all of these 
States except Michigan. Statutory maximum for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly 
benefit amounts of $00 (the maximum payable to claimants without dependents) to $28 (the 
maximum payable to claimants with dependents). 


Note: This table is corrected to November 12, 1946, 


Table i,.--Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants, 


State 


Totalsdes esc’ 


ALEDBAING: i s:c.0s.0 ¢ o's afore 
Alaska. .cccccsccccccs 
APEZONAs ceccccccvccce 
AYKANGES se ccce ssloce cee 
California. .ccccecces 
Golorad6...ckcaccsces 
Connecticubececccccce 
Delawarescccccccccves 
District of Columbia. 
WIOLLORs dle clekiviecae cis 


Georgigecccccccosccee 
Haw@li..ccccscsceccce 
Tdaho.ccccccccsecccce 
T1linois..ccccssecese 
THOLENE 5 cs cicle aoe cin cies 
LOW scicisicie cites eames a 
RANGES > sicisisivicicia sine so 
Kentucky.cccccccsccce 
LTouisiana....ccscscce 
Maine. .ccccscesvvcece 


Maryland. cccscccccece 
Massachusetts...cecss 
Michigan..ccccccccece 
Minnesotaec.cocceccccs 
Mississippi. e@oceeeeee0 
Missouri. ccccceccccce 
MOntanices e'sste ase sie 0.6 
Nebraskaecccccccccccs 
Nevadbeccccccccvccccce 
New Hampshire...eecoes 


New TOTBEY. cccccccoce 
New Mexico..cccccecce 
New York.ccccsccccvce 
North Carolina....ccoe 
North DakO tas c cccletesis 
OUS6 cioia alesis s\wicieicre'eistele 
Oklahoma. owccaces op clo 
Oregon cccccccscecses 
Pennsylvania...cecere 
Fhode Island..c.ccosce 


South Carolina,...oece 
South’ Dakotalc.. sos. 
TenneSSCCeoceccccvececs 
MOTAG«'« die civ cicle clelcthats 6 
Utah seees ole caies cusses 
Vermonticsccecesccoce 
Virginta. svccssvecesis 
Washington. ..scccssce 
Weat Virginia. .cssoee 
Wiscongin ssiawelsanied ii 
Wyoming. ...ccescccsose 


oe 


U = uniform duration. 
1/ Data not reported. 


=» BP ol 


by quarters, July 1945-—June 1946 


Average potential duration 
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Table 5.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by average weekly benefit amount, claimants who estab- 
lished their benefit rights, April-June 1946 


Eligible claimants 


Average weekly they de3 
penefit amount Percent 
States Number of 
total 
Total 1/ Bae ia 2/ 1,640, 303 100.0 


LO-115699.. 0c cen cces S 15,397 J 


Wa 5099. ces cs cess 11 107, 244 6.5 
» SG eee 10 73, 657 Ho5 


Ss Ol 11 128,153 7.8 
Be 9599) vba cos Ses 10 2/ 1,088,077 66.3 


20-21.99. 0.0 ccece $0 4 225, 239 13.7 


1 Tae gle 1 2,536 62 





1/ Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note: This table is corrected to November 12, 1946. 
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Table 6,--Amount of benefits: Weekly benefit amount for claimants establishing benefit rights and 
percentage distribition of those claimants by benefit amount by State, April-June 1946 1/ 






Weekly benefit 
amount 2/ with weekly benefit amount of— 


Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 








Number of 


Region claimants 
cake yee - Pit $5- Statutory 
rights Maximan | Average 9.99 $10-14.99 | $15-19.99 | $20-24.99 


Total 3/...... | 1,640,303 | |---| reeenealzet | 345 | 5 ERE EM 68.0 


Region I: 
Connecticut 2/. eee 
Maine... eerveorveeeeee 
Massachusetts. ecee 
New Hampshire. o.oo 
Rhode Island...... 
Vormontecesreccoce 

Region II-III: 


ew 

° 

e ° 
M~NAAwU 


ise] 
eR 
wo 


Sr 
eee 
Oo FMwOow eR 
e e 


tur WE 
N Bue 


ie 


Wisconsin 3/esecee 
Region VII: 

. Alabama.ceoccrccee 
Wloridaccceccedces 
Georgla.ccsccccces 
Mississippi... .eece 
South Carolina...» 
Tennessee. .crcccoe 25,61 

Region VIII: 
ToWacccccccecccces 6,946 
Minnesota.coccccce 
Nebraska...ecrccoe 
North Dakota...cce 
South Dakotacceres 

Region Ik: 
Arkanas.coccccsse 
Kansasecccesrcorce 
Missourl..cccosceee 
Otzlahoma.cecccrccce 

Region X; 

Louisiana Sf evesce 
New Mexico.coeccoe 
TEXAS. ceccrcrscees 

Region XI: 
Coloradossecccccce 
Tdahosececcocccsce 
Montanacecscoccorce 
Utahiccccccccrscce 
Wyomingsecocccorece 

Region XII: 

Arizona. .ccccccces 
Californiacecocssre 
Nevada 2/eccccccee 
Oregonecccocscscen 
Washington..eccoce 

Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska.cccccceccce 
Hawali.cccccccccce 


w 


rPRrPrPP 
W FRY 


°° 
ONnF WAN oww DIACrH oO 


ee 
° 
e e 

wand fF MO ANE U 


Delaware.cccccecce o al 2 1 
New Jersey.ceccoee 9.00 9 9.4 
Mew York 4/.seseee 270,97 10.00 — 12.7 
Pennsylvania. .seee 160, 70 8.00 4, 11.9 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2/e» 6.00 Te 18.6 
Maryland. .sccecese 7.00 ee Te 
North Carolina.... 4.00 ho. 37.7 
Virginia.ccrccccce ’ 4,00 15. 28.8 
West Virginia...» 16,499 8.00 pe 23.0 
Region V: 
Kentucky..coscsc-e rapt 00 24.5 
Michigan 2/...+e+e 114,0 6/ 10.00 3.8 
OhLowcccceccccccce 47,008 290 9.9 
Region VI: 
T1linols..cccccvce p 10.00 9.4 
Endiandsc\scisiscceee 90 8.6 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


BEY ENE 


=) 


. se 
S88s8 
s 
BERR 


Fanuwrt 
. 


r 
R 
° 


Sggs 


ena 


i 


7 ee aS 
8388 
o ° ee 


e 
e 


yNrPwoOnN— HOt 
° 
ONUOU mo 


88288 88es8 


88 


5 
0 
5 
0 
5 
8 
4, 
5 
4 
5 
5 
T 
5 
5. 
6 
3 
5 
3 
6 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
T 
7 
> 
0 
8 
0 
0 
Z 
5 





LU In individual-penerit year States, claimants beginning benefit year; in uniform-benefit year States, claimants first 
establishing benefit rights during benefit year. 

2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevads have provisions for dependents' allowances. Weekly benefit 

amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all of these States but Michigan. Statutory maximum for Michigan 

includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20 to $268. 

Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

Represents only individuals who drew first Rear sete during the quarter. 

Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 “effective days." 

Minimum weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if less than $10. 

Less than 0.05 percent. 

Minimum payment is actually $6.00 but paid at rate of $8.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents but paid at rate of $3.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

Includes 488 claimants for whom benefit years were established but for whom no determination was made. 

11/ Maximum basic benefits is $20; maximum $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment. 


(Crotmmicentete 


Note: This table is corrected to November 12, 1946. 
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Table 7.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by percent of claimants entitled to maximun weekly 
benefit, amount, claimants who established benefit 
rights, April-June 1946 


a rte ennneteeneen 


Eligible claimants 
Percent of eligible 





claimants entitled tee 
to maximum weekly States hs a tien 
benefit amount | ictan 
Beta l/c Hance veces ha 2/ 1,640,303 100.0 
Bem tNON 30... ec wes sees y 20,475 1.2 
BARS Baa ee 3 41, 731 ceo. 
REY lose cle oa vats tp eseed 8 83, 659 Sel 
0S SS SE 11 231, 810 14,1 
BUR acsskisscccces toss 7 2/ 570,952 34.8 
“AA SF 10 552,432 3307 
BOE e ts 0's ole occ chinbicveces 4 24, 712 1.5 
EMOTE. sc cccbehtcccee “4 114, 533 720 


ee 


1/ Excludes Louisiana md Wisconsin; data not revorted. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimmts who received their first 
payment during the quarter, 


Note: This table is corrected to November 12, 1946, 
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Table 8.--Average weekly benefit amount of eligible claimants, 
by quarters, July 1945-June 19 


Average weekly benefit amount 


cee July-September October-December January-March April-June 
1945 1945 1946 1946 
fetal | #826 nea | mes 
1/) 








Wor lente Gaede a (1/) 16.40 16.04 
Alaskm. cccccccccccccs 15.85 15.83 15.79 ‘Giks 
APLZTENMs néeis 616.00 0 06 14.8 { 14. 65 14. 
Arkansas.....e0. asa 13.0 11.22 11.67 
Californians. cssoses F 19.59 19.11 18.96 
Colorado wereis's e's vsleb ° (1/) 1 03 14.07 
Connecticut...ccccces (1/) 

Delaware...e.see welke 16.76 

District of Columbia. (1/) 

Rlorsesstscscugh ase e (1/) 

Georgia ee reeseoecoe eee (1 ) 

Hawaii...ecosce oeecce 23. 

Tdaho.csrcccces eeeore 13, 24 

T1linois..socscccccee (1/) 

THOS BUR, co cr esannen ° 1/) 

LOWRsice dib.cccecdisen ces 16.92 

MONGOSicis dace ck cea tiese (1/) 

Kentucky ererecorevece ° (1/) 

Loulsiand..ssccccece : (1/) 

Maines sec cccsccccece eon (1/) 

Maryland. cosccceses ° 19-51 

Massachusettsercsecee 19.46 

Michigan. cecces eocoe ° (1/) 

Minnesota. sececsvevee 18.00 

Mississippl.....e.0. . (1/) 

Mi GROUT « s.ccccesenane (1/) 

Montantis oj0000s0s0 ces (1/) 

Nebraska. ....scccesce (1/) 

Wee ed@ee cs te cccaa ans . 17255 

New Hampshire....... ° 15.22 

New JELPSCYeove eoeee ee (1/) 

Now Mexico. sesceeeee ° (1/) 

New Yorks sieecsc eeeee (1/) 

North Carolina... sh 2 

North Dakota..c.cecce 14 4h 

OHYOOs osc cae veoswess (1/) 

Oklahoma...csceoe erece oT {9 

Oregons ccescccccovece (1/) 

Pennsylvania. sss.cscs (1/) 

Rhode Island. ..cseooe (1/) 

South Carolina....... 13.4 

South Dakota..cesccce 13.05 

FONMNESSCE. coccecccoce 13.73 

BP OXBS did. cisieeln vie asa b (1/) 

Ntans eri ve ewshcta wes 22.94 

Vermont .ccccccccccecce 17.08 

Virginia. Cceeeeoovee8 13. 11 

Washington. .ccsccoces 21.49 

West Virginia. cccceee 16.50 

Wisconsin. ce... PRA ah. (1/) 

Wecmitirs sc cesses ae oe (1/) 








1/ Data not reported. 


SUBJECT EWMPLCYERS AND CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 


July-September, 1946 





The following five tables cover a summary, 
by State, of the number cf employers 
subject to State employment security laws 
and cf the contribution operations in the 
State agencies. Table 1 shows the turn- 
over during the quarter in number of 
active employers subject to the State 
employment security laws, with the total 
number of different employers for whom 

it Was necessary that State agencies 
handle contribution reports. Table 2 
covers the number of determinaticns made 
during the quarter establishing liability 
status for subject employers. The table 


also shows the length of time required by 
the State agency to determine liability 
status for employers other than those who 
are successors to previcusly established 
acccunts. Table 3 summarizes State agency 
experience in wage item processing for the 
quarter. Table 4 shows for specified 
quarters the number cf contribution- 
reporting units required to submit contri- 
bution reports for those quarters and 
Table 5 shows the percent cf those liable 
for contribution reports for each of the 
quarters which as of a given time were 
delinquent in submitting their reports. 


Ry. ees— 


Table 1.--Active employers subject te State unempleyment compensation laws 
by State, July-September 1 






Total empleyers Exployers subject 










sabject during at end ef 
quarter 
Enployers Enpleyers 
Region and State subject | added to rolls Percent 
on July 1 | JulpeSept. 1946 umber change 

































from 
April-June 
1946 
Tota ETS, Ae +4.0 
Region I: 
Connectiout..-......6. é +2.7 
ine, Ccecres cose cecese +325 
Massachusetts.......... +2,2 
New Hampshire.......... =.2 
Bhode Island........... piildes 
Vermont.........2.0005: 9 
Region IleIII: 
Delaware... ; cece sscoeeas +h.6 
New Jersey......-.ecece +9.5 
New York. .......-cecece +3.7 
Pennsylvania........... +13 
Region IV: 
istrict of Columbia... +33 
Maryland... ccccc se ccs ces +528 
North Carolina......... +6.2 
Vavginias 63.63 aesstscss +3,2 
West Virginia.......... +3.21 
Region V: 
Kentucky eococes Ceeceece 40) +3.6 
Mishigans s:: vcs esas hewce 6 *7.0 
Oscccrevccscsessrees 0 +4 
Region VI: 
Tsung scioce gees wae ¢ +2.7 4.7 
Indiana. wee Cecceccreccerce +2,8 +3.7 
Wisconsin. ..........0.: +1 +,8 
Region VII: 
Meda, SSI Seca) +545 +407 
Mroridas saree 28. Sc +6.5 +7.0 
Bebrgiasss cules canes. ch ie" 6 +5.8 
Missisesippi............ ol +6.9 
South Oarolina......... +15 ar 4} 
Penne sse@..........0s08 4.0 +44 
Region VIII: 
Lownie. 5%5 Ba eeeT i aoPes oe +45 +4, 3 
Minnesotas.ccces ssck ssc +5,1 +4,8 
Neobraskass.cssscccacces o,6 +2,6 
North Dakota..........+ +15 +2,8 
South Dakota..........- +2.8 +3.8 
Region IX; 
ASU GOBS.6 6 sets 65's eels ds Te 5 +48 
Kaneaeittitccccccewees .6 +44 
Nissourlisc cues easwers +2,1 +3.6 
Oklahoma...c.sescecceee +4..0 +5.1 
Region X3 
Loul slaves f.05 2 Fstele wee +9.0 +7.6 
New Mexico............. 9850 pore wa by 
GMM ee tears cities (6 sia apie orn 21,774 9 +58 
Region XI: 
Oolorado.......2...0000 4 obs +6.7 +7.0 
TGaOs i vacas coewemws cee 9,911 +3,8 +15 
Montana’. os..6 225% + o's +49 +5, 
Mtaheseue si cctatis « slstes af +5.9 ea 
Woming.s: concen nesses 45.6 45.8 
Region XII: 
Ard Sova Sk sa ase es 0 wees +6.0 +7.3 
California...........0. +6 .2 +4,2 
Novadessi sé 040A ons +6.0 +9.8 
Oregon Paaernk ciesichies + +5, 2 +7.1 
Washington.........c00. +3. +3,9 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
ALOSER cies ech ssc. veer +3.8 +2,6 
Bawal ees eee ews +2.6 +2.9 


Note: This table is corrected to December 12, 1946, 
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Table 2.—Number of status determinations ef qubject employers and time lapse in making 
status determinations, by State, July=September 1946 








Determinations for subject employers other than successore 


Percent made in less 
than 1/— 


Total 
determinations 


April-June 1946 


Region and State Percent made in less 


then 1/—~ 
6 12 1€ 






































































Region I: 
Connecticut,......6. “ 90.7 44,9 81,2 86.6 
MEEBO Choice it aiec8 oie 97.9 oo 96.0 | 99,0 
Massachusetts........ 96.1 Sut 81.6 83.1 
New Hampshire........ 8 99.0 62.7 92,8 94,1 
Rhode Toland, cathe ce 4 97.6 74.9 97.8 97.8 
Vermont........0.00 4 7 97.0 78.4 98.9 98.0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...........- s 75.0 96.4 89.2 95.6 | 96,6 
New Jersey.......... L 62.2 99.3 28.7 96.8 | 97.5 
New York............ ‘ 7.4 89.0 84.5 86.5 
Pennsylvania,........ 23.4 96.2 93.2 | 96,6 
Region IV: ‘ 
District of Columbia. 82.6 944 78.7 | 88.3 | 91.7 
Maryland, oo...) snes 5 91.0 100.0 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 
North Oarolina....... 58.5 96.0 75.8 91.1 9h 8 
0 0. i elsts,a 92.0 96.0 90.5 92.5 95.2 
West Virginia........ 83,4 97.2 69.9 84.6 oh y 
Region V: 
Kentucky..... iis ofstere 6 oath, Tet 56.9 30.8 | 74.9 82.3 | 88.6 
a Michigan. occ ccccscese +48.6 20.9 93.9 23.3 | 70.7 73.8 | 90.7 
» iio, o...: aa S35 45.9 95.3 47.7 | 84.9 | 93.2 | 96.2 
Region VI: 
Illinois. eoccccccece . +18.0 60.7 oh. 8 51.5 63.7 87.1 >, 9,8 
Indiana..... 5 AAA ~6,1 19.8 97-5 8.2 92,4 97.9 98.5 
Wisconsin........00-. 18.1 67.2 98. 47.5 82.5 93.3 98.3 
Region VII: 
PRIOR 56 sv <0.cs.aciies 423.6 77.3 | 90, 98.6 64.6 95.4 | 96.7 
Mee ERG Sc utec'ss cece: +6.5 56.7 81 98.7 574 90.4 96-£ 
GMOTPL Ess costs cans +27.5 84.0 89. 95.4 81.6 94.0 94,7 
Mississippi.......... +55,8 89.5 98.9 84.1 5.9 95.9 
South Carolina....... -15.9 83.6 96.3 86.2 98.2 99,1 
Tennessee,......2.24 +9.7 76.8 97.8 71.2 96.4 | 97.5 
Region VIII: - 
MOMMA Es Sees s acne +32.8 95.3 82.3 96.3 98.1 
Minnegsota............ 446.6 95-5 aed 85.5 88.2 
Nebraska... .......... «5.7 99. 49.0 90.6 gh.g 
North Dakota......... +39,3 92.6 65.7 97.1 | 100.0 
South Dakota......... 445.1 98.8 93.0 93.0 93.0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas...........-. 52.3 96.8 59.4 94.7 96.6 
81.2 97.9 78.2 96.8 98.0 
61.3 93.0 57.0 80.1 85.1 
83.0 97.6 78.2 94.0 98.0 
66.0 89.1 65.2 83.8 88.5 
78.8 99.0 62.3 97.5 98.9 
81.6 97.6 75.2 90.0 3.6 
89.0 95.7 88.7 94.3 | 96.2 
90.1 98.7 sed 97.6 98.9 
86.0 99.6 83.8 97.4 98.0 
68.9 99.5 81.9 - 98.0 | 98.4 
90.2 99.7 85.7 97.5 97.9 
93.6 98.8 73.3 91.9 96.3 
39.7 99.7 27.5 99.5 9.8 
71.2 99.1 72.6 96.5 | 99.3 
47,3 95.7 47.2 92.9 95.0 
Washington........... 70.5 99.0 74.9 98.5 98.8 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska...... Sieretatanine aie 46,2 100.0 52.2 100.0 | 100.0 
Marwed to stisci< ass Se 53 81.3 99.5 76.5 98.3 99.0 
? 1/ Number of months represents the time elapsed between the date on which the employer first fulfilled the statutory conditions of 


liability and the date on which he was officially advised by the State agency of his liability. 
2/ Coverage extended in Louisiana to one or more individuals, effective August 1, 1946. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 12, 1946. 
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Table 3..-Wage items received ana placea 1m x1108, by State, July-September 1946 


W a 
Wage items placed in Base period wage itens age an 
Noce itens numerics! and not in file by Lscaryighis 
alphabetical file Sept. 30, 1946 during 
Percent 
Region and State 
July» | Aprile 
t. | June 


N Sept. 30, 
ener Tae. 1946 | 1946 





Region I: 
Connecticut........... 13,538 9,021 
Maine }/ ip adeeeaes i pe —- _— 
Massachusetts,........ 1, 765,47 1,997,024 
Wew Hampshire........ : 167,27 120,406 
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West Virginia......... 441, 747 
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Kentucky, <..oie8<ce «4 451,593 

Michigan...........0.. 1,910, 326 

Git. ois ics oie pawae caters 2,007 r 359 
Region VI: 

TiLinole ss cseecicscane 3,005,955 

Indfanai city cece «cote -| 1,040,292 

Wisconsin 1/...... nes 
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1/ Bxcludes Maine where procedure does not provide for receiving or filing wage items: also excludes Wisconsin except for 
wage end separation reports received; in that State all employers are on wage~and-claim reporting basis, 

2/ Less than 0.05 percent. 

BY Data not available. 

4/ Estimated by State agency. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 12, 1946. 
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Table 4,.—-Reporting units liable for contribution reports for specified quarters, 
by State, June 30, 1946 and September 30, 1 


Reporting units liable for contribution reports Reporting units liable for contribution reports 
as of June 30, 1946 as of September 30, 1946 


Region and Tor quarter ending-- Yor quarter ending-- 


State 
ary hy ae gong ay at nts tne a bu = 
a, 
13h fan igh ois nhs oe 195 ity 19s 19s 195 195 196 





Region I: 
Connecticut....+6. 


Pennsylvania...... 34, 616 141, 222 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Col...... 15,584 
Maw cidiees's siete s 68 100 30,990 

North Carolina.... UNE aint (2/) 4 12,123 
Virginia..so.+>... 426 2337 
West Virginia..... 799 uy +792 


Mississippi.. p 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee........+ 


Region VIII: 
TOWBs co scccscvcess 


Nebraska.......... 





35, 187 


“Sppewegeees d athe 





1/ Excludes one quarter from District of Columbia and three Quarters from Michigan; data not reported. 
2/ Excludes Arkansas and North Carolina; data not available. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 12, 1946. 
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fable 5,.—-Percent of liable reporting units delinquent for contribution reports for specified quarters, 
by State, June 30, 1946 and September 30, 1946 





Percent of contribution reports delinquent Percent of contribution reports delinquent 
as of June 40, 1946 as of September 30, 1946 
Region and State For quarter ending~- For quarter ending 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar, | June | Sept.| Dec, | Mar. |Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June 
Wy | We | 32, | Bl, | We | We | Fle | Slo | Wy | Bly | 3le | We | Ws | 31, | 31, | 3 
igh | rgbls | role | r9¥'s | 194s | 1945] 1945 | 1946 | ros | volts | 19.5 | ros | 1945 | Los | voH6 | LONE 
















Region I: 
Connecticut....csceee jae 
Mat n@ ind se saucers siciee --- 
Maseachusetts........ --- 
New Hampshire........ --- 
Rhode Igland......... a 
Vermont. ePeessesce coe peer 
Region IleIII: 
Delaware.......eseeee 1.647 
New Jorsey........05. 2.817 
Bow Yorks. <3.60 ses esles --- 
Pennsylvania......... (2/ ) 
Region IV: 
District ef Columbia, (2/) 
Maryland...........0. -—~ 
North Carolina....... woe 
Virginiacscs cs esse ane oo 
West Virginia........ 593 
Region V: 
Kentucky. eeeeerere eee 2.439 
Michi gen’. 2 i2. jccd.e 0139 
Ohllessciccces stk: 1.306 
Region VI: 
TLTinots:. cos <6 ovvese —_— 
Thdliaga see see els 46 
Wisconsin, ........e0. 642 
Region VII: 
Alabamass 5s). ssiescs vce -505| 1.220) 2,103 
FlOPldasseeidt aces cies -673/1.472| 2.858 
Guorgtalics. cee se fs .633)1.234 
Mississippi.......... : 1.597| 1.851) 2.633) 1.191 
South Carolina....... A °718| 1.934 
Tennessee..........-- 176} 1.953} 3.059 
Region VIII3 
Toway crr.4s ot oak . 686 
Minnesota.......-...% »216/1.229] 2,442 
Wevraskacws. 3 se dscsls A - 515 
North Dakota......... é ‘ ; -876| 1.160 
South Dakota......... - . 604) 2.911 
Region IX: 
Arian sae 45 ic veeu bia a 
Kansas....-- atecvests 924 
Mi gnOurd aes ssc a's osiae 
Oklahoma.... weccececs 3 1. 
Region Z: 
Louisiana......seesee 3. 383|4.269| 7, O44n 3.313 4, 313) 7. 794/10. 587 
New Mexico........... 326) .681/1.707/4. 348 e467} .901/2.235| 4.878 
Texags.3s050 Hekosue 3 -190|2.657| 3.757 
Region XI: 
Colorado........e0- oa -—| =< 
TdabOs sina s ccdte ow ese 2309 880 3.601 
Montana. ed. odie oh oo .649/1.532] 3.570 
Veehss. caves Seditee } Ao] eed 
Wyoming sccscs cosets sc -428/1.723 
Region XII: 
ASE SONG oise'e 6 eco cae 786 2.050 3.413 
Califernia.........6. -523| .586] 3.168) 6.160 
Nevada....e..eeese a 826] 1.023] 1, 547| 2. 665 
Oregonts..cstact eens 092 -—- 
Washington.........0. waves 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska soos bart oe. 1,025] 1.598] 6.680 -568| 1.178] 4.029] 7.837 
Haw Yeo foetan cede Oe 1.002] 1.295|1.821/4,626 1,258/ 2.423) 4.510 


L/ Excludes Arkansas, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania; data not available, 
2/ Excludes 1 quarter from District of Columbia and 3 quarters from Michigan; data not reported. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 15, 1946, 
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EFFECT OF WAR-RISK TAX PROVISIONS, 1945 





During 1945, war-risk taxes were paid by 
10.7 percent of the employers in the 12 
States 1/ whose unemployment insurance laws 
provided for such special taxes (table 1). 
The additional revenue resulting from these 
taxes amounted to $67.8 million or about 

10 percent less than in 1944 (table 2). 
Nationally, the average employer contribu- 
tion rate for 1945 was increased only 
slightly by the war=-risk revenue—from 

1.59 to 1.71 percent. Among the experience- 
rating States, the additional reveme raised 
the average contribution rate for 1945 from 
1.55 percent to 1.67 percent. Consequently, 
for the Nation, the war=risk provisions 
increased contributions from 59 percent of 
the amount that would have been collected 
at the standard rate to 63 percent.2/ For 
the experience-rating States, the total 
revenue was increased from 57 percent of . 
contributions collectible at the standard 
rate to 61 percent. 


Additional revenue due under the war-risk 
provisions was less in 1945 than in 1944, 
although approximately the same proportions 
of employers were subject to these taxes 
in both years and special taxes were levied 
in 12 States in 1945 as compared with 10 
in 1944. War-risk revenue declined in 

1945 because the end of the war and the 
beginning of reconversion resulted in a 
considerable decline in pay rolls during 


1/ Provisions were in effect during 1945 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
For a detailed explanation of war-risk 
provisions in effect during 1944, see 
Friedman, Gladys R., "War-Risk Contribu- 
tion Provisions in State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws," Social Security 
Bulletin, May 1944, pp. 2-8. For an 
analysis of the effect of war-risk tax 
provisions in 1943 and 1944, see 
Fichandler, Thomas C. and Marimont, 
Martin L., "Effect of War—Risk Tax Pro- 
visions 1943 and 1944." Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1946, pp. 9-15. 

2/ The standard rate is the contribution 
rate which all new employers are required 
to pay until their "experience™® with 
the risk of unemployment is sufficient 
to serve as a basis for rate modifica- 
tion under the experience-rating pro- 
visions of State laws. It is 2.7 
percent in all States except Michigan, 
where it is 3.0 percent. 


that year. War-—born firms were either 
dissolved or greatly reduced in size; the 
pay rolls of these firms and of the older 
firms which were converting to peacetime 
production fell sharply. In this way, many 
firms subject to the war-risk taxes were 

no longer active or their pay rolls had 
been so reduced that they were no longer 
liable for the special taxes. The 
additional revenue due from the firms which 
were still subject to war=-risk taxation 
also declined, since the pay-roll base to 
which the special taxes were applied had 
fallen sharply. In addition to the 
economic changes, war-risk provisions had 
been terminated in Maryland on October 1, 
1945, and in Missouri on June 30, 1945. 


Employers in the 12 States with these 
provisions in effect would have contributed 
in 1945 at an average rate of 1.28 percent, 
in the absence of the special tax pro- 
visions; as a result of these provisions, 
however, the average rate of contribution 
in these 12 States was raised to 1.69 
percent. Without the war-risk taxes, 
"normal" revenue 3/ amounted to less than 
half (47 percent) of contributions that 
would have been due at the standard rate. 
War-risk taxes, however, raised the total 
revenue to 63 percent of the amount 
collectible at the standard rate. In 1944, 
contributions, before war=-risk taxes, had 
amounted to 54 percent of standard contri- 
butions and were increased to 71 percent 
by the war-risk taxes. 


Although data are not yet available for 
1946, the additional war=risk revenue for 
that year was undoubtedly far less than 
for 1945. By the beginning of 1946, war- 
risk provisions had been repealed in 5 4/ 
of the 12 war-risk States; in another State 
(Alabama) they were repealed as of 

March 31, 1946. In Wisconsin the amend- 
ments which provided for variable war- 
risk taxes ranging from 0.0 percent to 
5.0 percent were repealed. For 1946 and 


3/ "Normal® revenue represents the amount 
of contributions due under the 
experience-rating provisions assuming 
that war-risk provisions were not 
in effect. "Normal tax rate is the 
contribution rate that would be in 
effect in the absence of war-risk 
provisions. 

4/ Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Missouri. 





succeeding years the 0.5 percent special 
postwar reserve tax is assigned only to 
employers with specified percentage 


increase in pay roll. The Florida pro- 
visions are effective only if the State 
reserve fund falls below the level specified 
in the law, which did not occur during 

1946. : 


Number of firms affected by war-risk pro- 


visions varied widely among the States.— 
About 1 out of every 10 firms in the war=- 


risk States in 1945 paid the special tax 
(table 1). This proportion ranged from 
0.4 percent in Kansas to 26.9 percent in 
Missouri. In 6 of the 10 States with war- 
risk provisions in both 1944 and 1945, a 
larger proportion of firms paid war-risk 
taxes in 1945 than in 1944; in 4 of the 10 
States, relatively fewer firms paid these 
taxes in 1945. 


As explained in an earlier article 5/ the 
number of firms subject to the special tax 
depends largely on the legal provisions 
under which employers were found liable for 
the tax. Provisions of special importance 
were those related to the minimum size of 

a firm which might be subject to the tax 
and the base period against which pay-roll 
increases were measured. 


For example, Maryland in 1944 had the 
highest oroportion (26.3 percent) of war- 
risk accounts, while in 1945 only 9.5 
percent of Maryland employers were subject 
to the additional tax. This decline was 

due almost solely to the fact that in 1945 
the law was amended to exclude from the war- 
risk provisions firms whose pay rolls were 
less than $50,000. 


Relatively more employers in Missouri paid 
war-risk taxes in 1945 than in any of the 
other States that imposed such taxes. The 
Missouri law did not exempt smaller 
employers (on the basis of size of pay 
roll), and the base period against which 
current pay rolls were comared included 
the low-wage prewar years of 1939-41. 


Florida had the second highest proportion 
of warerisk firms in 1945--23.1 percent. 
In this State, as in Missouri, firms of 
any payroll size could have been found 
subject to the war=risk tax. The Florida 
law also provided that pay=-roll increases 
were to be measured against wages in 1939, 
a year of low wage levels. Another factor 
which accounts for the high proportion of 
war=risk accounts was that 1945 pay rolls 


5/ Fichandler and Marimont, op. cit. 


in the State were only slightly below 
1944 pay rolls. 


Comparatively few employers paid war-risk 
taxes in 1945 in Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Minnesota. These States had 
minimum size~of-firm requirements in their 
war-—risk provisions and the base periods 
specified in their laws included war 
years with high wage levels. 


Effect of war-risk provisions on tax 
rates and revenue differed sharply among 


the States.--The increase in revenue 
during 1945 because of war=risk contribu- 
tions differed sharply among the 12 States, 
primarily as a result of the diverse 
nature of the provisions imposing these 
special taxes (table 2). For the 12 war- 
risk States taken together, the additional 
revenue of $67.8 million amounted to 
almost a third of contributions due under 
the "normal® experience-rating provisions. 
The additional contributions ranged from 
less than 0.5 percent of "normal" contribu= 
tions in Georgia to 89 percent in 
Wisconsin; the amoumt of additional 
revenue ranged from $55,000 in Georgia 

to almost $22 million in Illinois. 


The most imoortant factors in the State 
laws affecting the amount of revenue 
yielded by the war-risk provisions were 
the size of tax rates assigned to the 
war-risk employers and the amount of pay 
roll to which the special taxes were 
applied. In some States the war-risk 
tax applied to the subject employer's 
entire taxable .ay roll and in others, 
only to the amount in excess of the 
specified percentage increase over the 
base-period pay roll.6/ 


Wisconsin showed the greatest increase 
in the average employer tax rate as a 
result of war=-risk revenue in both 1944 
and 1945. In 1945 the average tax rate 
almost doubled—-from 1.08 percent 
(excluding war-risk contributions) to 
2.04 percent (including war-risk 
contributions). The additional revenue 
amounted to nearly $13 million and raised 
contributions from 40 percent to 76 
percent of revenue due at the standard 
rate. The large increase in revenue 

for this State was caused in part by the 
0.5 percent special postwar reserve tax 
that was imposed on the pay rolls of all 
employers. This tax was levied in 
addition to the war=risk tax; it varied 
from 0.0—5.0 percent and was applicable 





6/ See Fichandler and Marimont, op. cit. 
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to the entire taxable pay rolls of firms 
whose pay rolls had increased by 50 percent 
over 1940 pay rolls. 


War-risk provisions in Oklahoma yielded the 
second greatest proportionate increase in 
revenue in 1945. The additional revenue 
amounted to $2.3 million and represented 
61 percent of contributions due under the 
"normal* experience=-rating provisions. As 
a result, Oklahoma employers contributed 
at an average rate of 1.28 percent instead 
of .79 percent, the lowest "normal® rate 
among these 12 States. Total employer 
contributions which, excluding war-risk 
contributions, would have amounted to 29 
percent of the revenue collectible at the 
standard rate were increased by the special 
taxes to 47 percent of the standard revenue. 


The additional revenue for 1945 in Oklahoma 
was much greater than that for 1944, when 
the increase amounted to only $429,000 and 
the average tax rate was raised from 1.37 
percent to 1.45 percent. The increased 
effectiveness of the war-risk provisions 
was due to a 1945 amendment that changed 
the base period. In 1943 and 1944 the 

base period had been the year with lowest 
taxable wages among the 3 years immediately 
preceding the current tax year. Thus in 
1944, the base year for many firms was 
1941, when pay rolls had already risen 
greatly. Under the 1945 amendment, however, 
the base period was defined as the year of 
lowest taxable wages among the 3 years 
immediately preceding January 1, 1943. As 
a result, the base year for most firms was 
1940, which was before the increases 

caused by the defense boom. This shift of 
the base year to a year of very much lower 
wages made a larger proportion of 1945 
wages subject to the special tax. 


Substantial increases in tax rates and in 
revenue were also made in Illinois and 
Maryland. In Illinois, the average employer 
tax rate was increased from 0.99 percent 
to 1.47 percent. Total revenue rose from 
37 percent to 54 percent of revenue due 
at the standard rate. The average tax 
rate paid by Maryland employers was 
increased from 1.43 percent to 1.96 per- 
cent. Normal” revenue amounted to 53 
percent, while revenue including war-risk 
contributions amounted to 76 percent of 
the amount collectible at the standard 
2.7-percent tax rate. 


In Georgia, 1946 was the first year of 
operation of the war-risk provision and 
the additional revenue was too small 
($55,000) to affect the average tax rate 


of 1.83 percent. In Alabama and Kansas 
the average tax rates were increased 
only slightly—fran 1.04 percent to 
1.17 percent and from 1.81 percent to 
2.01 percent, respectively. 


The average 1945 tax rate, including war- 
risk revenue, was less than the 1944 tax 
rate for each of the 10 States which had 
war-risk provisions in both years. The 
drop in the over-all tax rate was caused 
by the decline in the average rate under 
"normal" experience-rating provisions, 
rather than by any drop in war-risk tax 
rates. For example, in Florida, the 
average war-risk tax rate in 1945 was 
more than twice that in 1944; nevertheless, 
the over~-all tax rate was 2.18 percent in 
1945 and 2.25 percent in 1944. In Missouri 
too, although the average war=risk tax 
rate increased by almost half in these 

2 years, the over-all tax rate fell from 
2.02 percent to 1.93 percent. In general, 
the “normal” rates for 1945 were affected 
more heavily than rates for prior years 
by the high employment and low unemploy- 
ment experience of the war years. In 
addition, “normal® tax rates for 1945 in 
Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio 7/ were affected 
by warerisk collections before 1945. These 
States have reserve-ratio experience- 
rating plans, and the war=risk collections 
were credited to employers! reserve 
accounts along with all other collections. 
As a result, the employers! reserve-to- 
pay-roll ratios were increased and 
decreased correspondingly. 


Nonwar-risk States hit harder by postwar 
benefit payments.—The war-risk tax pro- 


visions were enacted in an effort to 
collect revenue on the high wartime pay 
rolls of firms that could be expected to 
cattse heavy postwar drains on unemploy- 
ment insurance reserves. It was argued 
that these firms could more easily pay 
higher taxes when they were operating at 
full capacity than after they had been 
hit by postwar reductions, and that some 
of the firms probably would go out of 
existence or operate on a much smaller 
scale after the war and, wmless they paid 
high taxes during the war, they would not 
contribute to the reserves in proportion 
to the drains they would cause. 


With this background in mind, it is 





7/ In Wisconsin, which also has a reserve- 
ratio system, the "normal" rate for 
1944 and 1945 excludes the effect of 
war-risk collections in prior years. 





interesting to note that during the fiscal 
year 1945-46 benefit expenditures in some 

of the war-risk States were relatively low 
in comparison with expenditures in some 
States which made no special wartime tax 
provisions. The relative level of benefit 
payments may be measured by the ratio of 
benefits to taxable wages for this period 
(table 3). Benefits paid in these 12 months 
represented most of the drain on the un- 
employment trust funds attributable to the 
end of the war and the beginning of re- 
conversion. The use of this ratio is 
limited, however, since it does not take 
into account the size of the State unemploy— 
ment insurance reserves. Thus, a high 
ratio of benefits to wages might have more 
serious consequences in States with low 
reserves than in States with large reserves. 
In addition, the benefit—to-wage ratio 
might be affected by changes in taxable 
wages that occur without corresponding 
changes in benefit payments. For example, 

a gradual shift of the labor force from 
high to low wage industries might result 

in a sharp pay-roll decline but only a 
small increase in benefit payments, and 

the ratio would increase sharply. 


None of the five States with the highest 
ratios of benefits to wages had war-risk 
provisions. Michigan, which had the highest 
benefit-to—wages ratio in the immediate 
postwar period, let the rate of collections 
drop as low as 1.17 percent in 1944. Many 
of the workers covered under the Michigan 


unemployment insurance law were employed 
on war production, and, as was expected, 
many of these workers were laid off after 
the war ended and drew unemployment 
insurance benefits. New Jersey, however, 
maintained a tax rate of more than 2.6 
percent and California, a rate in excess 
of 2.0 percent with the aid of a 1.0- 
percent employee tax during the war years. 
Neither Washington nor Rhode Island had 
experience-rating plans in effect, and 
all employers in those States were, 
therefore, taxed at 2.7 percent of pay 
rolls. 


Among the next six States, four—wMaryland, 
Alabama, Kansas, and Oklahoma—collected 
war-risk taxes. Oregon and Connecticut, 
which did not have war~risk provisions, 
maintained tax rates well above the aver= 
age for all experience-rating States. 

The Oregon revenue rate did not drop 
below 2.23 percent until 1945, when it 
fell to 1.98 percent. Connecticut's 
experience-rating plan kept its average 
revenue rate at approximately 2.1 percent 
of pay rolls. 


On the other hand, three war-risk States 
were among those with relatively low 
ratios of postwar benefits to wages. 
Minnesota ranked twenty-sixth, Iowa, 
twenty-ninth, and Wisconsin, whose war= 
risk provisions yielded the relative 
largest amount of additional revenue, 
ranked thirty-second. 
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Table 3.--Ratio of benefit payments to taxable wages, 
July 1, 1945 - June 30, 1946 


[Rote: States with war-risk provisions underlined/ 


Benefit payments 
State as percent of 
taxable wages 
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STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 196 
A BRIEF SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 





The year just ended, like the previous one, 
was a year of stresses and strains that had 
measurable repercussions in unemployment 
insurance operations. Reconversion unem— 
ployment mounted in the early months, as 
lay-offs continued in war industries and as 
demobilized servicemen displaced civilian 
workers from jobs. Bottlenecks, shortages 
of materials, labor-management disputes and 
other reconversion difficulties retarded 
production and employment gains. 


But the crest of reconversion unemployment 
was reached quickly. In March, as the 
influx of veterans into the labor market 
slackened and the production of civilian 
goods began to expand, unemployment de- 
clined. In the second half of 1946, pro- 
duction reached a higher rate than in any 
previous peacetime year. Civilian employ- 
ment rose to record heights. Unemployment 
dwindled to "close to the minimum unavoid- 
able in a free economy of great mobility," 
in the words of the President's Economic 
Report, which went on to say, "Thus, at the 
end of 1946, less than a year and a half 
after VJ-day, more than 10 million demobi- 
lized veterans and other millions of war- 
time workers have found employment in the 
swiftest and most gigantic change-over that 
any nation has ever made from war to peace." 


There were a number of interruptions to the 
general downward trend in wmemployment dur- 
ing the year. These minor set-backs were 
caused mainly by seasonal factors, price 
controversies, labor-management disputes, 
and shortages of materials and components. 
By the end of the year it appeared that 
separations from covered industries, which 
declined gradually after the first impact 
of the reconversion, had reached a state of 
relative stability. Unemployment, in fact, 
increased somewhat. While this reversal of 
trend was largely seasonal, it may possibly 
have heralded a moderate shake-down and the 
approaching end of the postwar boom. Al- 
though many lines of activity will expand 
further, workers in other industries will 
face less favorable employment prospects, 
more rigid hiring specifications, and 
keener competition for jobs. 


Unemployment Insurance in the Reconversion.-- 
uring 10, When the economy wen ough a 
critical phase of the reconversion period, 
unemployment insurance offered millions of 
laid-off workers some minimum protection— 
based on their previous earnings--in the 


search for a job that would utilize their 


highest skills. About 7 million workers 
filed 9,8 million initial claims, 1.3 
million below the record volume of 190. 
Four and a half million of these workers— 
13 percent of the 35 million insured work- 
ers——orew some benefits. In 190, 20-25 
percent of the insured workers had drawn 
some benefits. In this earlier year, 
moreover, many more of the unemployed were 
outside the wemployment insurance system 
completely, either because they worked in 
noncovered jobs or because their earnings 
were too low to entitle them to benefits. 
It is striking that in 196, when millions 
of covered war jobs were terminated and 
millions of servicemen were being integrat- 
ed into civilian life, the number of bene- 
ficiaries did not exceed 13 percent of the 
number of workers with rights to benefit. 


The average beneficiary in 196 drew bene- 
fits for 13.) weeks, and )O percent were 
still unemployed when they drew their last 
unemployment insurance check. Although the 
average duration of benefits in 190 was 
only 10 weeks, more than half the workers 
had exhausted all benefit rights. At an 
average rate of $18.50 a week-=l\2 cents 
less than the 195 average—a record $1.1 
billion was paid out in benefits in 19)6. 
Because of this record outlay, and because 
the average rate of employer contributions 
declined to a new low of 1.) percent, funds 
available for benefit payments failed to 
rise during the calendar year, for the 
first time in the program's history. 

Still, the nearly $7 billion of available 
reserves, equivalent to about 7 years! 
contributions at the present average rate, 
were approximately the same as they had 
been at the end of the war. Thus, the 
unemployment insurance system met the 
reconversion emergency--involving mass dis- 
placements of millions of workers—-prac- 
tically without dipping into accumlated 
reserves. Furthermore, record benefit 
outlays tend to mask the striking fact 
that, in the course of a single year, State 
insured unemployment dropped from an all- 
time peak of nearly 2 million claims a 
week to less than a million--which means a 
rate of unemployment about as low as it 

has ever been in peacetime, 


Covered Employment Mounts.--The year 196 


was marked by a steady growth in the cov- 


ered labor force. The number of workers in 


employments covered by State unemployment 


insurance laws stood at 31 million at the 
end of the year, 3 million above the 


October 1945 postwar low. Thus covered em 
ployment was back to the same level as in 
mid-19)3, when civilian wartime employment 
had reached its peak, and was about one- 
third higher than during 190. 


But the reconversion from war to peace was 
accompanied by appreciable changes in the 
distribution of employment by industry. At 
the peak of the war effort in December 193, 
56 percent of the 31 million covered work- 
ers were engaged in manufacturing (about 
half of them in munitions production), and 
37 percent were in trade, services, and 
utilities. By December 196, the percentage 
in manufacturing had dropped to 8 and the 
percentage in trade, services, and utilities 
had increased to 5. 


The demobilization also caused shifts in the 
age and sex composition of the labor force, 
Between April 1945 and August 196, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates, 5.6 
million "emergency" war workers, most of 
them women, withdrew from the labor market, 
The influx of veterans, however, overbal- 
anced these withdrawals. Thus the civilian 
labor force rose to record heights, and its 
distribution by age and sex approached the 
prewar pattern. 


Claims Loads Swing Up, Down, Level Off.-- 
number ol workers filing initial claims 
per month, which had been particularly high 
immediately after the surrender of Japan, 
leveled off at about 700,000-800,000 in the 
last 3 months of 1945, but rose more than 
seasonally at the turn of the year, In 
January, for the first time since September 
1945, more than a million newly unemployed 
workers filed claims, In the months that 
followed, the number of initial claims fluc- 
tuated under the impact of two factors: the 
steady progress of reconversion, accounting 
for the major downward trend; and temporary 
halts in the reconversion process because 
of labor-management disputes and materials 
Shortages, With the settlement of labor 
disputes in February and March, initial 
claims dropped but again rose above the 
million mark in May, after the coal workers 
struck and as workers filed for the begin- 
ning of a new benefit year in New York, In 
June, however, the number of initial claims 
fell by 32 percent and continued downward to 
& postwar low of 51,263 in August. In 
September, October, and November, initial 
Claims fluctuated around 10,000 a week, a 
figure which seemed to reflect the minimum 
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amount of normal turn-over in a peacetime 
economy at high-level production. The in- 
crease to about 200,000 a week in December 
was largely seasonal, though affected some— 
what by the coal dispute. These figures 
were far below the postwar peak of almost 
600,000 initial claims in the week ended 
August 25, 195. 


Although the total of about 9.8 million 
initial claims filed by workers throughout 
the year was about 50 percent more than the 
1945 total, the average monthly number of 
initial claims was less than during the 
postwar months of 1945, Moreover, the 196 
total exceeded the number of initial claims 
when the economy was shifting to a war foot- 
ing in 192 but did not reach the record 
ll-million level of 190, when a much small- 
er number of workers were employed in cov- 
ered jobs. 


Many workers filed more then one initial 
claim, In fact the 9.8 million initial 
claims were filed by about 7 million work- 
ers, which means that each claimant had 1.36 
spells of unemployment during 1946, on the 
average, as compared with 1.2) spells during 
1945, led in 194) and 1.45 in 193. 


Most Claimants Insured.--About 9 out of 10 
OL the workers who filed claims during 19)6 
had earned sufficient wages to qualify for 
benefits. Of the new claims disposed of by 
State employment security agencies during 
the first 9 months, 88 percent were "allow- 
ed" on the basis of the claimants' having 
earned sufficient wages. In the same period 
of 1945, 92 percent of the claims were 
allowed. By contrast, only 76 percent of 
the new claims in the first 9 months of 190 
were allowed. Apparently, the effect of 
more stringent qualifying-earnings provi- 
sions has been overbalanced by extensions 

of coverage, increases in annual earnings 

of claimants, and the greater knowledge 
which workers now have about their rights 
under the program, 


Insured Unemployment Low as Compared With 
ure oyment.——" e the wee n x 
of initial claims reached a new peak in 
early February, the number of workers filing 
Claims of all types continued to mount until 
the beginning of March. For the week ended 
March 2, workers filed 1,912,000 claims for 
benefits or waiting-period credit. This 
figure, a postwar high, was less than 6 per- 
cent of the 35 million workers who, it is 


estimated, had earned sufficient wage credits 
Weekly unemployment 


to qualify for benefits. 


insured under State laws dropped more or 
less steadily until, at the end of August, 


it was about half the peak figure. The 
number remained below 1 million during the 
rest of the year. For the last week ended 
in the year, 950,000 claims for waiting- . 
period or benefit credit were filed, or 
less than 3 percent of the number of in- 
sured workers. The average weekly number 
of waiting-period and compensable claims 
filed in 196 was about 1.3 million, the 
same as the average for 190, when the 
covered labor force was much smaller than 
in 196. 


Disqualifications Increase.--Not all the 
workers whose unemployment was insured 
were entitled to draw benefits, at least 
immediately after becoming unemployed. 
During the first 9 months of 19)6,1/ 
438,485 claims were denied because the 
claimant was held unable to work or not 
available for work. An additional 39,835 
claims were disqualified, mainly on the 
grounds that the workers had quit work vol- 
untarily or refused suitable work without 
good cause, or been discharged for miscon- 
duct; counts were not made of the number of 
workers disqualified because of a labor 
dispute.2/ These 833,320 claims repre- 
sented 12 percent of the initial claims 
filed by otherwise eligible claimants dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the year, an in- 
crease over the 10 percent denied or dis— 
qualified in the same period of 195. 
Moreover, these denials and disqualifica- 
tions increased, in relation to the volume 
of eligible claimants, from the first to 
the third quarter of 1916. In the latter 
quarter, denials on account of ability to 
work or availability for work were 9.6 
percent of the initial claims filed by 





1/ Data not available for last quarter. 

2/ Most of the striking workers who claimed 
benefits were disqualified, although 
benefits were paid to workers in other 
industries which relied on the products 
of the struck industries. Workers who 
are unemployed as the result of a labor 
dispute are disqualified under all State 
laws. Five States (four after August 1, 
1946), however, pay benefits to workers 
in a labor dispute after 3-8 weeks have 
elapsed. New York, one of these States, 
estimated that it paid unemployment in- 
surance to about 51,000 persons unem- 
ployed because of strikes beyond the 
?-week suspension period provided by © 
the New York law, 


(* 


@ 


eligible claimants and disqualifications 
were another 7.7 percent, a total of 17.3 
percent. 


=a. Claimants Draw No Benefits.-~More than 
percent) or the workers who 
filed claims during 1916 drew no benefits. 
Some of these claimants were ineligible, 
some were disqualified, some withdrew from 
the labor market, the remainder were reen- 
ployed. The 6) percent of the claimants 
who drew one or more benefit checks compares 
with 58 percent for 195. Since more claim- 
ants were found ineligible or were disquali- 
fied during 196 than during 195, it would 


appear that a significantly larger propor- 


tion of qualified claimants drew benefits 
during 196 than during 195. Much of the 
discrepancy is explained by the fact that 
workers who filed initial claims towards 
the end of 19):5--an unusually high propor- 
tion of the year's total--did not receive 
benefits until 196, 


This discrepancy may also reflect the in- 
creasing importance of veterans in the labor 
force. The peak period of unemployment 
among covered workers (mostly civilians), 
March 19);6, corresponded roughly to the peak 
period of unemployment among veterans. Dur- 
ing the period October 19):5-March 196, 

after the heaviest lay-offs of war workers, 
from 1 to 1.5 million ex-servicemen a month 
had entered the civilian labor force. Dur- 
ing the period December 19))5-March 196 
about 40 percent of all accessions in manu- 
facturing industries were veterans.1/ Apart 
from this increased competition for jobs 
during 196, employer-hiring specifications 
were more rigid than during most of 195. 


About )}.5 million workers received some 
benefits under the State unemployment in- 
surance systems during 196. Although the 
number of beneficiaries was about 60 percent 
higher than in 195, it was about half a 
million less than in 190. In this earlier 


year, about 1 of every ) or 5 insured workers 


received a benefit check during the year. 

In 1946, only 1 of every 8 insured workers 
drew some benefits. During the last week of 
1946, only 601,000 claimants, or 1.7 percent 


of the insured workers, were receiving unen- 


ployment insurance, 


1/ See "The Labor Force in the First Year of 

~ Peace," Monthly Labor Review, November 
196, p. 673, and "Veterans Return to the 
Nation's Factories" in the same publica- 
tion, December 196, pp. 927-928. 





Duration of Claimants' Drereoriae Re- 
mains Low.--Despite the di ies of 
Many Claimants in getting acs soon after 
they were laid off, only 6.8 weeks of um- 
employment per spell were recorded for the 
average claimant during 19:6. This aver- 
age seems rather high in comparison with 
the average of 5.1 weeks during 195; the 
difference is partly explained by the fact 
that the unemployment of the large number 
of workers who filed initial claims shortly 
before the end of 195 continued into the 
next year. Moreover, although the 196 
average is the highest in any year since 
the program began, it masks the steady 
decline in duration of unemployment which 
took place throughout 1916. In each week 
of January and February, about 10 percent 
of the unemployment insurance claimants 
stopped claiming benefits. The rate in-~ 
creased to about 13 percent during July 
and August and to 16 and 17 percent in 
November and December. 


As noted previously, many claimants were 
unemployed more than once in 196, There 
were 9.6 weeks of unemployment recorded 
for the average claimant in all his spells 
of unemployment. Those who were unemployed 
long enough to receive some benefits were, 
naturally, unemployed for a longer period, 
on the average, since the larger group 
includes claimants who drew no benefits. 
Beneficiaries received benefits for 13. 
weeks, on the average. This average, 

about 5 weeks more than in 1945, was about 
3 weeks greater than the previous highs of 
10.1 weeks in 192 and 9.9 weeks in 19)0. 
There are several reasons for the longer 
duration of benefits in 196 than in 190, 
despite the substantially higher employment 
levels: 


1. Beneficiaries are now entitled to 
benefits for longer periods. In 
190 more workers were still unem- 
ployed when they drew their last 
check. Also waiting periods in 
1946 were generally shorter than 
in 19,0. For these reasons, more 
of the claimants! unemployment is 
now compensated. 


2. Many of the wemployment insurance 
claimants in 196 were the so- 
called "emergency" workers, drawn 
into the civilian labor force dur- 
ing the war. After V-day, many 
could not satisfy the more rigid 
specifications of employers. 
Still, they were not always 





prepared to leave the labor market 
without trying to fit into peace- 
time employment. Unemployment in- 
surance performed the important job 
of giving these war workers finan- 
cial aid as they attenpted to ad- 
just to the requirements of a 
peacetime labor market. 


3. The greater earnings and employment 
opportunities of recent years have 
made it possible for a larger group 
of workers than in previous years 
to qualify for benefits. Many of 
the workers who have the greatest 
difficulties in finding jobs had 
earned enough in their base periods 
to qualify for benefits in 196; 
such workers, by and large, would 
not have earned enough to qualify 
in 190. Their presence among the 
beneficiaries in 19,6 tends to 
lengthen the average duration of 
benefits. 


Because of the near~record number of bene- 
ficiaries and the unprecedented duration of 
the average beneficiary's unemployment, more 
unemployment insurance checks were written 
during 19/6 than in any previous year. Sixty 
million weeks of unemployment were compen- 
sated, in contrast to 2, million in 1945 
and 51 million in 190, the previous high. 
For the first time since the program's 
beginning, the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries during a year exceeded a 
million. 


More Workers Exhaust Benefit Rights.--Almost 
on workers us eir bene- 
fit rights during 1946, more than half a 
million below the 2.6 million record total 
of 1940. These 2 million workers were al- 
most 0 percent 1/ of the number of bene- 
ficiaries during the year. This exhaustion 
ratio was much greater than the 18 percent 
for 195, but less than the 51 percent in 
190. Had benefit rights been no more ade-=- 
quate than they were in 190, there is little 
doubt that this 51-percent figure would have 
been exceeded in 196. The relatively high 
exhaustion ratio in a period of high employ- 
ment is explained partly by the particular 
character of reconversion unemployment, more 
specifically by the large proportion of 
“Nextra't or "emergency" workers laid off in 








1/ Ratio of number of workers who exhausted 
benefits in 1946 to number of first pay- 
ments in the 12 months ended September 30, 
196. 


the course of the general demobilization 
of the labor force, 


The number of workers who exhausted bene- 
fits each month reached a peak of 29,57 
in March, then dropped continuously to the 
year's low of 88,029 in November, but rose 
to 131,000 in December, 


Turn-over of Claimants High.--Averages and 

otals for year tend to obscure the 
dynamic character of the program and the 
great amount of turn-over which takes place 
among claimants from month to month. Of 
the 7 million workers who filed claims dur- 
ing 1946, only about 1 million were still 
filing claims during the last week of the 
year. Similarly, of the ).5 million work-= 
ers who received unemployment insurance 
some time during the year, only 601,000 or 
13 percent were still receiving benefits 
during the last week. 


The millions of workers who went in and 
out of claimant status during the year 
differed considerably in their industrial 
attachment and personal characteristics. 
In the first quarter of 196, 76 percent 
of the beneficiaries 2/ were from manu- 
facturing industries. War workers made up 
a considerable proportion of these claim- 
ants; workers from aircraft, shipbuilding, 
and other transportation-equipment indus- 
tries (except automobile) constituted 28 
percent of all the beneficiaries in the 
quarter. By contrast, workers from whole=- 
sale and retail trade and the service 
industries were only 12 percent of the 
beneficiaries. By the third quarter of 
1946, only 17 percent of all beneficiaries 
were workers from the transportation- 
equipment industries, and 22 percent were 
from the trades and services. Factory 
workers by that time constituted 6) per- 
cent of all beneficiaries, while the pro- 
portion of workers from industries other 
than manufacturing had increased from 2 
to 36 percent. 


As the number of workers filing initial 
claims decreased over the course of the 
year, the proportion of women among these 
workers increased, in general. When ini- 
tial claims hovered around a million a 
month in the early part of the year, 

women were filing 31-38 percent of these 
claims. When the volume fluctuated between 





2/ Figures on beneficiaries in this para- 
graph relate to the average weekly 
number during the quarter. 
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half and three-fourths of a million, women 
filed l-)) percent. Throughout the year, 
women claimants had somewhat more difficulty 
finding new jobs than did men. They filed 
38 percent of the initial claims throughout 
the year but 2 percent of the compensable 
claims. 


The proportion of initial claims filed by 
workers across State lines fluctuated m- 
evenly over the year, between a low of 5.6 
percent in May and a high of 9.0 percent in 
March, Such workers, too, filed claims for 
a somewhat longer period than other workers. 
While they filed about 8 percent of the 
initial claims, they filed 10 percent of 
all continued claims. 


Potential Benefits Level Off.--It was noted 
above that many more workers would have ex- 
hausted benefit rights in 196 had these 
rights been no greater than those generally 
available in 190 or 1942. In those earli- 
er years the average worker could expect to 
receive benefits for about 12-1); weeks. In 
1946 he was entitled to an average of 20 
weeks of benefits. As the year progressed, 
however, it appeared that fewer workers 
were becoming entitled to the maximum dura- 
tion allowable under the State law. In the 
first quarter, 69 percent of the newly eli- 
gible claimants were entitled to the maxi- 
mm, While during the third quarter the 
proportion was reduced to 58 percent. A 
plausible explanation of this trend is that 
war workers with ample wage credits predomi- 
nated among claimants in the early part of 
the year. As time went on, their number 
declined in relation to claimants repre- 
senting normal labor turn-over. 


The decline during 196 in the average size 
of check for unemployment insurance was 
somewhat more spectacular. For the first 
time since 190, the average payment for 
the year failed to rise over the previous 
year. It dropped from $18.92 for 195 to 
$18.50 for 196. The average for the last 
quarter of 196, about 70 cents below the 
average for the last quarter of 195, was, 
for the first time since 1939, less than 
the average for the first quarter of the 
same year. Since no State decreased the 
amount of benefits payable under its law 
during the year, the decline in average 
payment clearly reflects the decline in the 
average earnings of claimants in their base 
periods. This decline may be attributed 
more to the changed distribution of lay-offs 
by occupation and industry than to the dow- 
ward trend in weekly earnings at the close 
of 1945 and beginning of 19)6. 


DOLLARS AND WEEKS 





BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


PAYMENTS, COLLECTIONS, RESERVES, 1940-46 


AVERAGE DURATION OF BENEFITS INCREASES, SIZE OF 

WEEKLY PAYMENT DROPS SLIGHTLY: 
20 
A / | AVERAGE WEEKLY PAYMENT 


and AVERAGE DURATION OF BENEFITS 
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BUT COLLECTIONS AND INTEREST IN 1946 
SUFFICE TO COVER OUTLAYS: 


BENEFITS PAID COLLECTIONS AND INTEREST 
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AND RESERVES AT END OF 1946 REMAIN MORE 
THAN 3.5 TIMES SIZE OF PRE-WAR FUND: 
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Total Benefit Payments Exceed Billion 

0 $3.--Desp a leve off o C) 
size of weekly benefits, the total amount 
of benefits paid during the year was $1.1 
billion, more than twice the amount paid in 
any previous year. In 190, when the pre- 
vious record total of $519 million was 
disbursed, the average weekly payment for 
total cmemployment was only $10.56, com- 
pared with $18.50 for 196. 


Collections Drop Sharply.--Collections dur- 
g oppe ow billion-dollar 
mark for the first time since 190 and were 
more than 20 percent below collections for 

1945. Although pay rolls were about the 
same for both years, the average rate of 
employer contributions fell to 1.) percent, 
the Lowest level since the first year of 
the program (1936), when the Federal tax 
rate was only 1 percent. The low rate of 
contributions for 196 was the result of 
several factors. Tax rates assigned em- 
ployers for 196, under the State experi- 
ence-rating plans, were determined Largely 
on the basis of low wartime unemployment 
insurance loads, for the effect of recon- 
version benefits will not be generally felt 
until 1947. Moreover, 196 marked the first 
full year during which rate reductions were 
in effect in Louisiana, Nevada, and New 
York. In addition, war-risk taxes were no 
longer collected in 196 in half the 12 
States which had had such provisions, and 
during the year.employee contributions in 
California and Rhode Island were diverted 
from the unemployment insurance to temporary 
disability programs, 


The average tax rate during 1946 for em- 
ployers in the 5 experience-rating States 


was 1. percent. Approximately two-thirds 
of the 860,000 active employer accounts in 
these States were eligible for rate modifi- 
cation for rate years beginning in 19)6, 
Because of very favorable experience during 
the war years, almost all were assigned tax 
rates below the standard rate; less than 5 
percent were assigned the standard rate, and 
1 percent had higher rates. 


Reserves Decline Slightly.--Despite the 
recor nefit expenditures of over a bil- 
lion dollars during 196, reserves declined 
by only 1.2 percent, from $6,91) million at 
the beginning of the year to $6,860 million 
at the end of the year, Although 1916 was 
the first year in the history of the program 
when benefits on a national scale exceeded 
collections plus interest, reconversion from 
war to peace dented the large unemployment 
insurance reserves only slightly. Interest 
credited to the reserve remained above $100 
million but represented only about 10 per- 
cent of the year's benefit expenditures, 
whereas during some of the war years it 

had exceeded benefit costs. 


For the Nation as a whole, $1.20 was paid 
out in benefits for every dollar of col- 
lections. This ratio varied from 11 cents 
in Hawaii and New Mexico, which had little 
reconversion unemployment, to $2.9 in 
Alabama, During 196, Alabama's reserve 
declined 12 percent, from $6), million to 
$56 million, and Michigan's reserve dropped 
14 percent, from $29 million to $213 
million. In no State, however, did the 
heavy benefit expenditures of 196 
seriously weaken the strong financial 
condition of the wemployment insurance 
systen. 
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_ February _ 


35,000,900 


tac 


184,072 


1,179, 664 


741, 366 
36.0 
185, 342 


694,126 
331 
173,532 


996,000 
2.8 


357,900 
131,000 


18.9 
33,900 


$65, $88,000 


$17.38 


See other side for explanation of derived items. 
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925,986 
47.6 
231,496 


896,757 

2.5 
ol, $65 
111,618 


17.7 
27,904 


$74, 755,439 


$13.11 
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Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
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Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers 
who have earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security 
laws to qualify for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is 


' @Gerived from an estimate of the total number of different workers who 
earned some wage credits under State unemployment insurance laws during © 


1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings data from the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of such workers 
having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends 


reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered 
employment data reported by State agencies. 


Item 4 a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 
weeks ended in month is the number of initial claims filed during the 
weeks ended in the current month divided by the sum of the total number 
of claims filed in the last week ended in the preceding month and the 
number of initial claims filed in all weeks ended in the current month. 


Item 4 b (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during 


the weeks ended in the month is the total number of claims filed in the 
last week ended in the preceding month plus the number of initial claims 
filed in all weeks ended in the current month minus the total number of 
Claims filed in the last week in the current month divided by the sum of 
the total number of claims filed in the last week ended in the preceding 
month and the number of initial claims filed in all weeks ended in the 
current month. 


Item 5 c. Claimants exhausting benefits during weeks ended in the month 
is derived by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the 
period covered by the weeks ended in the month. 
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Disqualification determinations, classified by issue and by State, 
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Total disoualifications, disqualifications involving postponement of 
benefits only and disqualifications involving reductions in benefits 
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FEBRUARY 1947 
The seasonal unemployment that started in slackening-off in the new seasonal unen- 
the latter part of December continued ployment which in December and January had 
through February, when the average weekly resulted from construction lay-offs due to 
number of compensable claims exceeded the cold weather, inventory lay-offs after the 
January number. A drop in new unemploy- first of the year, and lay-offs in whole- 
ment, however, was evidenced by a decline sale and retail trade. The February 
in the average weekly number of initial weekly average of 162,100 was well under 
and waiting-period claims. Several holi- the December average of 198,800. 
days——lincoln's and Washington's birthdays 
and, for several southern States, Lee's Waiting=period claims followed the downward 
birthday—resulted in postponements of trend of initial claims, averaging 119,100 
claims from 1 week to another and caused during the 4 weeks ended with the week of 
artificial fluctuation in claims during March 1 as compared with an average of 


the month. Heavy snowstorms in the latter 142,600 during the preceding 4-week period. 

part of the month that prevented many 

claimants from filing their claims also Compensable claims, on the other hand, rose 

played a part in the fluctuations. sharply as the January initial claims 
matured to compensable claims. Even 

Initial claims, which had dropped steadily though these claims showed a tendency to 


from a peak of 277,400 during the week level off during the latter part of 

ended January 11 to 192,200 in the week January, they averaged 1,025,800 per week 
ended February 1, averaged 182,100 per week during the 4 February weeks as compared 
during February. The relatively low with 989,100 in the preceding 4~week 
February level reflected the sharp period in January. The rise was due mainly 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 


MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
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to the high levels in the last 2 weeks of 
the period, when 1,058,800 and 1,057,000 
claims were filed during the weeks ended 
February 22 and March 1, respectively. 

Some of the larger States, however, such 

as Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Washington, 
reported declines. 


Unemployment during the week ended February 
8, as represented by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered employment, was 4.0 
percent as compared with 4.1 percent in 
January. Despite this deciine in the 
national average, the ratio increased in 

34 States. The declines in large industrial 
States such as Illinois, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

and Kashington, however, were sufficient 


to bring the national average uowmm. By ( 
and large the changes in the ratios for e 
February were small. Only five States—~ 

Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, and 
Oregon--showed increases of as much as 

one full percentage point, while none 

showed a decline of as much as a full 

percentage point. Except for Wa-hington, 

all States in Region XII reported higher 

ratios than in January ana each was equal to 

or above the national average. The 9.0 

percent in California and the 9.8 percent in 
Washington were the highest in the Nation. 


It is worth noting, however, that the unemploy- 
ment ratio for the Nation rose from 4.0 

percent during the week ended February 8 to 4.2 
percent during the week ended February 22. 
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Claims for State unemployment insurance Percentage increase for-——— 


rose during January, largely on account 


of a combination of seasonal factors— December- November- 
post-Christmas reductions in employment, January December 
lay-offs in construction and other out- Initial claims..... #11 P 47 
door industries, and widespread shutdowns Continued claims... #19 £18 


for inventory (table 1). Continued claims 
showed a greater relative increase during 
January than did initial claims. The 
reverse was true in December as shown by 
the following table. 


Initial claims during January rose from 
909,000 to 1,009,000, while continued 
claims rose from 4,119,000 to 4,899,000. 


Table 1.--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 


January 1947 
he Venbasiae Amount of change from-- 
em 

amount December 1946 January 1946 

Initial) CLAIMS .....<cee Nats reeammtaeNes vee sss ¢oepcla’s i/ 1,009,000 +100,900 ~226,000 
NOW: 5 cae s oie sno 0 eins Woe ET Penise Raia ae ear se 1/ 707,900 +144 000 #252 ,000 
AGA tL onalXe/ . See ress cls sete a eines oe pect ese hae 44,000 +15,000 
Dontinued  claimas< 25s ec vse aitisie since caw deb ae sine omtae +780 ,000 3,359,000 
Wai ting-period 3/ tense cucwettes vermis eiecae ae +163,000 63,000 
Commeneadle ss cc's ou vce ales a8 neirns ah tna sion 4 sielp oars +617 ,000 3297 ,000 
Weeke compensated, .ictoes fonsttvsinebetese ns cesgs cose +892,000 =2, 944,000 
Total unemployment... seu cvetiewsilecsd ccs vin eds eves +813,000 ~2,976,000 
Other than total unemployment 5/.....sccceeeeeees +74.,000 +32,000 
Fifet payments 5... st ass nccmutee aMiomer es heeesa teenie +146 ,000 =15,000 
ExhaustlOne. ...'. 400 ha colel steleem untae dalste eG oleae wie le ce =3,000 =60,000 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6/........seecesecees if. +145 ,000 -749,000 
Benefits patd’ 7) ic) dbus ere ton us Seaece says aes sae +$15, 385,000 -$58,491,000 
Benefits paid since first payable 8/.......cseeeeees 3,190, 808, 613 aeates -— 
Funds available as of Jan. 31, 1947............0000. $6, 876,403,698 +$16, 364, 604 +$720,763 





1/ Includes estimates for Georgia, Minnesota, New York, and Ohio. 

2/ Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims; also Maryland prior to April 1946; 
Ohio prior to September 1946; and Wisconsin prior to February 1946. 

Py Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

4] Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Nebraska; also New York for total 
unemployment. 

Excludes Montana which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 

6/ Average weekly number of beneficiaries prior to July 1946 was computed from weeks compensated in the 
calendar month. Beginning July 1946 this number is computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

U Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

8/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan, 





The increase in the Census Bureau estimate 
of unemployment for January, from 2.1 to 
2-4 millicn, paralleled the January 
increase for State unemployment insurance 
cleims. 


The January increase in both types of 
claims was a continuation of the upward 
trend which began in mid-November, as 
indicated by the following weekly number 
of claims filed in local offices. 


. 


less favorable conditions in single areas, 
unemployment in the United States as a 
whole still remains below this mark. 


For the nation as a whole initial claims 
for January were 63 percent above the 
November levels (the 1946 low mark) and 
continued claims were 40 percent above the 
November totals. January initial claims 
received in the North Central States 
(Region VIIL) were two and a half times 


(in thousands) 


Compensable 
MOVOMDOT LO. Soc cc cscs 756 
2 PES Oe EEEE OD 805 


2) ASO SIO AAG 738 


December He's a's tie 6'u occta 6 6 862 
ian Gas Kiawe qb 842 
Bess AOR ROS 824 
Coase shes © beet 747 


beccccccccccce 887 
a tel aa ens ob a nee 1022 
Se ae es > dvaeek's 973 
Pistkac aves acne 969 


January 


February Py EET CEO 993 


A large part of the weekly fluctuations 
wes gue to the difference in the number cof 


work days in the individual weeks because of 


of holidays. Thus, the compensable claims 
levels dipped during the weeks ended 
November 30 and December 28, because of the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. 
Compensating increases occurred in the 
following weeks. 


The prewar experience of State unemployment 
insurance indicates an annual pattern of 
increased claims and beneficiaries during 
December and January. In appraising the 
December and January claim increases, 
however, it should be remembered that 
before the turning point in the middle of 
November, the nation enjoyed a more than 
full-time employment. The general census 
held that unemoloyment was, at that time, 
below the level described as the irre— 
ducible minimum of frictional unemployment, 
under normal peacetime conditions. Apart 
from seasonal factors and comparatively 


Waiting Period Initial 
80 eRe. 
84 159 
85 148 

LOO 213 
104 pl 
109 186 
90 184 
101 213 
134 277 
157 235 
146 201 
133 192 


the number received in November, and con- 
tinued claims were nearly double. Both 
types of claims in the Mountain States 
(Region XI) were more than double the 
November levels. On the other hand, in 
Region II-IfL (Delawars, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania) initial claims in- 
ereased only 32 percent and continued 
claims 12 percent over the 2-month period. 


During January all but 7 States—-Alaska, 
Tllinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, Oregon, and West Virzinia—-reported 
an increase in initial claims over 
December. In 19 States the increase was 
over 50 percent (table 2). The increase 
of 42,600 in California was the largest 

in the Nation, and was partly due to 
seasonal influences. This was followed by 
10,600 in Texas. In Texas the increase was 
attributed to several factors, such as 
seasonal lay-offs after Christmas, com- 
pletion of construction jobs and a general 
decline in construction due to inclement 





weather and scarcity of building mater- 
ials, and filing of claims by persons 
returning from seasonal agricultural 
employment in other areas. Ohio's 
increase of 8,600 in initial claims 
resulted from lay-offs due to material 
shortages and seasonal lay-offs 

because of year-end inventories. Many 
of the initial claimants, however, were 
only temporarily laid off and returned 
to work during the last week of the 
month. The 15,300 initial claims in 
North Carolina were more than double the 
December total. This increase was due 
in part to the post-holiday carry-over 
and normal seasonal factors but mainly 
to the unpaid Christmas vacation period 
granted to hosiery workers in the High 
Point ares where the volume increased 
tenfold. More than 3,500 filed claims 
for the Christmas vacation in addition 
to 1,500 who filed for a vacation week 
last July. In Florida the increase of 
5,400 was primarily due to the semi- 
annual lay-offs of cigar workers in the 
Tampa area. Curtailed construction in 
the Jacksonville area was also a major 
factor in the increase. In Tennessee, 
the availability of new base-period wage 
credits was the occasion for a number of 
persons to file new initial claims and 
accounted for part of the increase of 
6,100 during the month. Lay-offs in 
retail trade also contributed to the 
increase. The jump of 6,400 in Louisiana 
was chiefly due to seasonal influences 
and a heavy lay-off by a steel products 
company in the New Orleans area. The 
drop of 33,400 in Michigan reflected the 
high levels in December when the auto 
lay-offs first started to take place. 
New York's drop of an estimated 15,300 
was the second largest in the Nation. 
These claims, however, were still well 
above the pre-December levels. Oregon's 
decline of 5,800 also reflected the vol- 
ume received in December wnen initial 
transitional claims for the new 1947 
benefit year were received. The only 
other outstanding declines were 2,300 in 
both Massachusetts and West Virginie. 


Ail jurisdictions but New York and Hawaii 
showed an increase in continued claims 
during January (table 3). The reschedul- 
ing of claimants from the Christmas week 
was a major factor in the January 


continued-claim increase in. almost every 
State, as well as the seasonal influ- 
ences. The jumo of 139,800 in California 
was the largest, but only represented an 
increase of 23 percent, in comparison to 
the increases of 50 percent or more in 

9 other States. Rescheduling of claimants 
and seasonal influences played a large 
part in the increase. Michigan's 

259,300 continued claims were half agai 
as large as the number received in 
December. This was attributed to con- 
tinued unemployment of workers in the 
auto industry. in Illinois the rise of 
62,300 was attributed to seasonal fac- 
tors, induced by post-holiday lay-offs, 
inventory-taking, and a general slacken- 
ing in business activity. Relatively 
little of the increase was due to such 
factors as material shortages and labor 
disputes. Approximately half the increase 
occurred in the Chicago area. In Penn- 
sylvania part of the rise of 38,200 in 
continued claims was attributed to widely 
scattered temporary lay-offs, and vartial 
unemployment caused by weather conditions 
and material shortages, especially in 

the textile and apvarel industries. 


. General post-Christmas lay-offs in New 


Jersey, as well as curtailment of oper- 
ations as a result of consumer resist- 
ance to price levels, accounted for the 
increase of 35,500 in continued claims. 
Seasonal unemployment in Oregon's food- 
processing, lumbering, and construction 
industries accounted for the increase of 
29,100 in continued claims. Also con- 
tributing to the increase was the fact 
that Oregon began a new benefit year on 
January 1. 


During January, women claimants filed 

39 vercent of the initial claims and 42 
percent of the continued claims and 
received 42 percent of the benefits. in 
North Carolina women claimants accounted 
for more than half the claims and bene- 
fits. This was probably due to the heavy 
lay-offs in the textile mills where most 
of the employees are women. 


Unemployment during the week ended 
January ll, as represented by the ratio 
of continued claims to covered employment, 
was 4.1 percent as compared with 3.4 
percent for December and 3.0 percent for 
November. This retio is based on 





continued claims filed during the weeks 
ended January 13 for some States and on 
the average number received during the 
weeks ended January 11 and 18, for others, 
depending on the type of week under 

which the State operates. The claims 
levels reached their peak during these 2 
weeks, resulting in sharp increases in 
the unenployment ratios. The ratio for 
January was above that for December in 
every State. In ll states the ratio rose 
as much as a full percentage point, and 
in three of these--Michigan, North 
Dakota, and Oregon--the ratio jumped 2 
percentage points. in Washington the 
10.6 percent was the highest in the 
nation, followed by 8.3 percent in Cali- 
fornia, and 6.2 percent in Oklahoina. On 
the other hand, the ratio was still below 
2 percent in Colorado, Connecticut, 

New Mexico, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. E 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
rose for the second successive month, from 
743,090 to 893,000, the highest level 
Since August 1946 (table 1). During the 
week ended January 11 beneficiaries 
reached a peak of 989,000, then declined 
in the two following weeks, totaling 
899,000 during the week ended January 25 
(table 7). 


Benefit payments totaled $74.3 million 
during January, about $15.4 million more 
than was paid in December, reflecting 
increases in the 48 States for which data 
are available. California, Michigan, 

New Jersey, and New York each reported an 
increase of more than a million dollars. 
Disbursements were more than double the 
Decenber totals in 7 States--Alaska, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
south Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Interstate Claims in December 


Interstate claims in December followed the 
upward trend of all claims (table 9). 
interstate initial claims rose nearly a 
fifth to 48,300. The December rise from 
294,790 to 324,800 in interstate continued 
claims interrupted a downward trend which 
began in August 1946. California, 
Illinois, New York, and Washington continue 
to be the largest recipients as liable 
State of interstate claims. in Oregon, the 
1,400 initial claims received as liable 


state were more than triple the number 
received in November, while in Illinois 
the 4,500 received was almost double. 
Liable interstate continued claims 
received by California as liable State 
rose 12,900 while Washington reported an 
increase of 4,000. A total of $3.8 
million was paid to compensate for 
209,500 weeks of unemployment for parsons 
filing interstate claims. 


Claims and Benefits, January 1947 
Region 1 


Except for a small decline in initial 
claims in Massachusetts, both types of 
claims were above the December levels in 
all the New England States. Unemploy- 
ment for January, in terms of the ratio 
of continued claims to covsred employ- 
ment, rose a full percentage point in 
Maine and New Hampshire. Maine's 5.0- 
percent ratio, however, was the only one 
above the national average. 


A combination of factors caused the 
increase in claims load in Connecticut: 
seasonal lay-offs in garment factories 
for style changes; shortages of mater- 
isls in the brass, chemical, construc- 
tion, and radio industries; a lay-off 
of about 800 persons in a machine tool 
factory; and the return to the labor 
market of workers who retired after 
V-day. 


Maine's increase in both types of claims 
was due primarily to seasonal factors, 
in addition to a decline in employment 
in the shoe industry. 


Even though Massachusetts' initial claims 
dropped during January they were higher 
then for any month from April through 
November. The rise in continued claims 
was largely due to lay-offs after 
Christmas and to those resulting from 
order cancellations caused by cost- 
price problems. 


Factors influencing the January increase 
in New Hampshire's claims were textile 
lay-offs pending pattern changes, 
including the lay-off of elderly and 
marginal workers who would not be 
rehired, and price uncertainty in the 
shoe industry, which caused middlemen 

to refrain from buying. 





In Rhode Island, the rescheduling of holi- 
day claimants as well as seasonal 

lay-offs in retail trade, constriction, 
and tne jewelry industries were contrib- 
uting factors to the increase in claims. 


in Vermont, a continuance of the decline 
in output by seasonal industries, com- 
bined with other seasonal influences, 
accounted for the increase in continued 
claims. 


Region IL-Li1 


The unemployment ratios of 5.3 percent in 
both New Jersey and New York were among 
the highest in the Nation. Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, however, had ratios well 
below the national average. New York was 
ths only state in the region to report a 
decline in both initial and continued 
claims. 


Outstanding among the factors causing 
Delaware's January claims to increase were 
lay-offs in the construction industry. 


In New Jersey, the general post-Christmas 
lay-offs and curtailment of operations 

as a result of consumer resistance to 
price levels accounted for the increase 
in both types of claims. in the Paterson 
area, the increases were attributed to 
seasonal lay-offs in the garment trades 
aS well as to labor disputes and‘ material 
shortages. 


New York was tne only State in the Nation 
to report a decline in both types of 
claims. Initial claims dropped 15,300 
while continued claims went down by 3,400. 
Both decreases, however, were small in 
relation to the total claims load. The 
droo in initial claims probably 
constituted a return to more normal claims 
levels after the sharp increase that 
occurred in December as a result of the 
coal dispute. Part of the continued- 
claims decline may be attributed to the 
fact that 18,000 persons had exhausted 
all benefit rights for the current benefit 
year. 


The moderate increases in Pennsylvania's 


claims were attributed to material short— 
ages (especially textiles) and to lay- 
offs for taking inventory and on account 
of the cold weather. in the Pittsburgh 


area a number of initial claims were 
received from claimants who established 
benefit years in January 1946 during 
the steel strike and were filing for a 
second benefit yesur. Also, compensable 
claims were received from glass workers 
who had been involved in a labor 
dispute and who became eligible for 
benefits. 


ion LV 


The unemploynent ratio of 4.1 percent in 
West Virginia was the only State ratio 
in Region IV as high as the national 
average; all the others were weil below 
it. Only West Virginia, however, 
reported a decline in initial claims. 
Continued claims were above the December 
levels in all bdtates. 


The 50-percent rise in the District of 
Columbia's initial claims was due to 
the curtailment of emoloyment in con- 
struction, wholesale and retail trade, 
and the service industries. 


Maryland's increases in claim loads were 
attributed to lay-offs in various 
industries for lack of materials, as 
well as to seasonal lay-offs in depart- 
ment stores and the canning industry. 


In North Usrolina, initial cleims were 
more than double the number recaived in 
December. This rise was due primarily 
to the post-noliday carry-over, regular 
seasonal factors, and the increases in 
claims in the High Point area where the 
volume went uv tenfold over the preced- 
ing month. This year the usual unpaid 
vacation period was grantad to the 
hosiery workers and more than 3,500 
filed initial claims for benefits. In 
addition to filing claims for the 
Christmas vacation week, about 1,500 
claimants filed for a similar vacation 
week granted last July. 


beveral factors accounted for the 
increase in claims in Virginia, includ- 
ing a post-holiday slump in trade, 
seasonal unemployment in tobacco and 
peanut processing, and unemployment in 
outdoor work, such as construction, 
stevadoring, and lumbering, due to 
inclement weather. 


a 





A large part of the claims increase in 
West Virginia was attributed to the 

recent coal dispute, as well as to a par- 
tial shut-down of a glass firm and a 
chemical plant because of material short- 
ages. 


Region V 


All taree States in Region V showed sub- 
stantial increases in the unemployment 


ratio for January, but the 4.7 percent in 


Michigan was the only ratio above the 
national average. Michigan's initial 
claims were below'the December levels, 
but continued claims increased in all 
States. 


The 63,200 initial claims in Michigan 
were a third below the December number; 
this decline reflected the large volume 
of claims received in the preceding 
month from automobile workers who had 
been laid off. The extended unemploy- 
ment of these workers was a major fac-— 
tor in the January increase from 
159,400 to 259,300 in continued claims. 


in Qhio the increases in both types of 
claims resulted mostly from lay-offs due 
to material shortages and seasonal lay- 
offs for year-end inventories. Many of 
the claimants laid off in the early 
weeks, however, had returned to work by 
the end of the month. 


Region VI 


dilinois was the only State in the 
region to report a decline in initial 
claims, while all three States showed 
substantial increases in continued 
claims. Unemployment in terms of the 
ratio of continued claims to covered 
employment was below the national aver-— 
age in each State. The 1.4 percent in 
Wisconsin was among the three lowest 
ratios in the Nation. 


in tllinois the rise in continued claims 
was due to seasonal factors, including 
post-holiday inventories and a normal 
business let-dowm. Relatively little of 
the increase was attributable to such 
factors as labor disputes, material 
shortages, and reconversion activities. 
As usual, roughly 50 percent of tne rise 


occurred in the Uhicago area. While 
the increases were general throughout 
the State, there were noticeable 
declines in Herrin, Effingham, and 
Kankakee. Rehiring after the year-end 
lay-offs was evidenced in the latter part 
of the month. 


The increases in claims throughout 
dIngiana were due to inventory lay-offs, 
to seasonal lay-offs in the building and 
construction field, and to the fact that 
claimants became eligible at the begin- 
ning of a new benefit year. The sharp 
increase in both types of claims in 
Indianapolis was partly due to a labor 
dispute and to a seasonal lay-off in the 
construction field. This dispute was 
settled in the latter part of the month, 
however. The increases in Bloomington, 
Terre Haute, and Columbus were due to 
seasonal lay-offs in the quarry fields. 


Wisconsin reported the largest relative 
increases for the region in both types 
of claims mainly as a result of 

seasonal factors, such as lay-offs for 
inventory and lay-offs by highway con- 
tractors and department stores, though 
temporary lay-offs by .12 automobile 
plants—-one caused by material shortages 
and the other by model change-over-- 
also contributed. 


Region Vil 


Both types of claims were substantially 
above the December levels in all four 
States. The unemployment ratios of 

4.1 percent in Florida and 5.0 percent 
in Tennessee were the only ones equal- 
ing or exceeding the national average. 


Among the factors responsible for the 
increases in Alabama were a labor 
dispute at a textile mill in the 
Gedsden area and a resultant shortage 
of materials at a nearby ribbon mill. 
Also, curtailment of operations in the 
lumber and lumber-products industries, 
caused by unfavorable weather, con- 
tributed to the increase. Another 
factor was the shortage of building 
materials, which, together with 
inclement weather, halted construction 
activities throughout the bdtate. 


eae 





Florida's January claims increase was 
largely due to the semi-annual lay-off of 
Tampa cigar workers and to curtailment of 
construction activities in the Jackson- 
ville area. 


ln Georgia, a lay-off in an automobile 
plant in Atlanta and lay-offs in retail 
trade and a large mail-order house were 
responsible for the rise in claims. The 
automobile workers, however, returned to 
work in the latter part of the month. 
Lay-offs in the tufted-textile mills in 
the Dalton and Carterville area were 
also reported. 


Claims from separated garment workers and 
the closing of the sawmills on account of 
bad weather were major factors in 


Mississippi's claims increase. 
Seasonal lay-offs in South Carolina were 


responsible for the increase.in both 
types of claims. Mass lay-offs in textile 
and apparel plants that had ceased opera- 
tions for repairs and alterations also 
contributed. A lumber plant in the 
Beaufort area was destroyed by fire, 
resulting in claims from the workers. 


The beginning of a new quarter in 
Tennessee allowed many persons to file 
new initial claims, but the usual 
January lay-offs in retail trades was 
the primary factor in the initial-claims 
increase. 


Region Vill 


All states in this region reported sub- 
stantial increases in both initial and 
continued claims during January. Except 
for the 4.2 percent in North Dakota, the 
unemployment ratio in each State was below 
2-5 percent. Reports of heavy seasonal 
lay-offs were received from all five States. 


in Nebraska, lay-offs in construction, 
canneries, sugar-—beet processing, trade, 
and poultry-processing plants were the 
principal factors in the increases. 


Sub-zero weather in North Dakota, stopping 
all outdoor work, caused claims to rise. 


in South Dakota, a seasonal let-down in ( @ 
most industries, and more particularly ‘ 
the post-holiday lay-offs in poultry 
plants, were responsible for the general 
increase. “These lay-offs, however, were 
temporary, since there was not a 
corresponding increase in compensable 
claims. 


Region 1X 


Except for the 4.0-percent ratio in 
Kansas, the unemployment ratios in all 
four States in this region were above 
the national average. Oklahoma's 6.2 
percent was among the three highest in 
the Nation. Both types of claims were 
substantially above December levels. 
Post-Christmas lay-offs for inventory 
and curtailment of construction activ- 
ity due to cold weather were major 
factors. A mass lay-off by a large 
manufacturer in Oklahoma contributed to 
the increased claims in that State. 


Region X 


Initial claims in all three states were 

nearly double the December number. 

Continued claims, on the other hand, ; 
showed smaller relative increases. All : C 
the unemployment ratios were below the : 
national average. 


Louisiana reported a large volume of 
seasonal unemployment, particularly in 
the New Orleans area, as well as a 
heavy lay-off by a large firm making 
steel barrels, kegs, and drums. 


In Texas the increase was attributed to 
several factors: seasonal lay-offs 
after the Christmas holidays; comple- 
tion of construction jobs, and a general 
decline in outdoor activities due to 
inclement weather and scarcity of mater- 
ials; and filing of claims by persons 
who had wage credits in earlier covered 
employment and had returned from 
seasonal agricultural employment in other 
areas. 


Region AL 


Moderate increases in both types of clai 
claims were reported by the five states 


« 





in this region. The unemployment ratio 
ranged from 1.4 percent in Colorado to 
4.1 percent (equal to the national aver- 
age) in Montana. Seasonal factors 
played a large part in all the increases. 
idaho reported cut-backs in the lumber 
industry, while in Utah lay-offs in con- 
struction, trade, and food were the 
principal factors. seasonal factors 
coupled with the curtailment of outdoor 
work caused the increases in Montana. 
Decrease in Wyoming's tourist trade was 
a major factor in increasing clains in 
this state. 


Region Ail 


Except for the decline in Oregon's ini- 
tial claims, both types of claims were 
above Vecember levels in all five otates. 
The unemployment ratios of 10.46 percent 
in Washington and 8.3 percent in 
California were the highest in the Nation. 
In Oregon the ratio jumped from 3.9 to 
6.0 percent. 


Arizona's increase was attributed to cur- 
tailments in construction caused prin- 
cipally by material shortages. A scarcity 


of job opportunities and the lag- 
quarter-redetermination feature in the 
Arizona law also contributed. 


California's increase was due to 


ssasonal factors of all kinds as well as 
postponed claims from the Christmas holi- 
days. 


The drop in Oregon's initial claims is 
explained by the volume received in 
December for the new 1947 benefit year. 
This fact, however, contributed to the 
increase in continued claims. Addi- 
tional factors in the continued-claim 
rise were seasonal unemployment in the 
food products, lumbering, and construc- 
tion industries, which is normally heavy 
from December through March or April. 


Unseasonably severe weather in all parts 
of Washington throughout January cur- 
tailed logging, trucking, and construc- 
tion activity. Many county roads were 
closed to all heavy traffic, further 
restricting those activities. All 

areas report a dearth of immediate 
employment opportunities. 


ror aiae 


Table 2.--Initial cleins received in local offices, by State, January 1947 


Region and State 


Region I; 


Maines ci fie hele ois 
Massachusetts....... 
New Hampshire....... 
Rhode Island........ 


Region II-III; 
Delaware@...ccseceees 


Pennsylvania...cses 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Colsi. voce 

Maryland,...ss.ssore 

North Carolina...... 

Virginia... .ccccccres 

West Virginia....... 
Region V: 


ORO ale sel a:t ele inte 
Region VI: 

TLLIMOAG A os cleteisteitats 

TmOLAR A... wise peieis eseie 

WESCONGLN S's o15 cis vivre ie 
Region VII: 


Mississippi..... see 

South Carolina...... 

Tenness€6,...se..ees 
Region VIII: 


Minnesots: ss 04 sas en 

NOOI SSA Sess dienes one 

North Dakota........ 

South Dakota........ 
Region IX: 

ATKANSAG SRE: ciate ce eb e 


Region xX: 


Region XI: 
COLOYARO seis ss eemve ain 


WH OMT ES aie ga sibibca erase 
API zonAa...e-cccceses 


NOVAdA. ss ec vetneces 

OVOZON Ss y'te ajsee s'etsidre 

Washington......... ° 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

















Amount of change 
from-- 














+27,5 
-143,13 





+1, 454 
+1, 515 
+8, 435 
+1, 498 
-2,957 


-6, 226 
3, 658 
al 9135 


-15, 297 
-20,166 
+3,126 


-7, 4g 
+3, 389 
+762 
+451 
+1, 834 
+306 


-2,026 
~4, 216 
=371 
-198 
-19 


-2, 692 
-2, 534 
15,921 


-1,522 
+112 
-3,126 





-1, 322 
+595 
+289 

-2, 569 
+271 


-30 
+14, 88 
+285 


All claimants 
Total 
December 
1946 
1,009,000 +100, 000 
11,147 +1, 968 
6,142 +1, 295 
36, 823 2,715 
3, 042 +91 
6, 381 +1, 328 
1,032 +3 
2,675 +915 
Uy 183 +2, 207 
3/ 183,267 -15, 307 
18,9 903 
, 003 +1, %30 
16, 089 +6, 466 
15,263 +8, 270 
7,611 +3, 512 
12, 692 <2, 710 
7, 405 +1, 414 
63, 205 -33, 410 
3/ 33,782 +8, 632 
51,874 -263 
23, 334 +3, 391 
12, 405 , 817 
WATS +893 
12, 749 +5, 435 
3/ 10,128 +2, 752 
ii be: +2, 711 
pr pte +1, 881 
14, 39 +6, 073 
6, 319 +1, 830 
3/ 10,01 +2, 312 
3, 50: +1, 320 
9s +1 
760 +303 
7, 740 +2, 274 
6,945 +1, 798 
31,587 +6, 916 
10, 481 +3, 856 
14, 060 +6; 787 
1, 343 +531 
21, 623 +10,578 
2,770 +732 
3,222 +678 
3,057 +1, 253 
3, 520 +1, 001 
943 +434 
3, 686 +1, 29 
ume +42, 
1,39 +517 
hg 










Tarte 


-214 
+284 





—2, 343 









Number of initial claims 1/ filed by-- 








Initial 
interstate 
Claims as 
percent 
of total 
initial 
claims, 
Jamary 


1947 
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Number of new claims 






filed by-- 

ALL Women 
claimants, claimants, 
January January 
1947 1947 





270, 000 







3/ 27,701 


30, 338 
14,132 
YW 10,237 





12,199 
5, 85 
YW 3,991 






1/ Includes additional claims, except in Texas, which has no provisions for filing additional claims. 

2/ Includes estimates for Georgia, Minnesota, New York, and Ohio for women claimants only; data not yet received, 

y Estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 

y/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of benefit 
amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 17, 1947. 
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Table 3.--Continued claims received in local offices, by State, January 1947 









Continued 
interstate 


Number of compensable 


Number of continued claims 1/ filed by-- evatee tiled byes 


















Claims as 
Region and State of total All Women 
continued claimants, claimants, 
January January 
Total December January 1947 
1946 1946 
Ls | eee 1,837,000 
Region I: 
Connecticut......... at 3uL +10, 999 5.4 38,197 14, 478 
Maine....... ete aie jase. 34, 899 +10, 238 -8, 761 5.8 32, 330 13,582 
Massachusetts....... 233, 202 +34, 837 +3, 336 3.8 208, 430 88,058 
New Hampshire....... 11, 080 +4, on +2, 821 13.9 9,154 3,990 
Rhode Island........ 32, 094 +7, 413 -52,507 5.3 28,599 10,204 
WANG cine ns > 09 4, 667 +1, 368 -4, 664 16.3 3, 657 1,756 
Region II-III: 
DALAWATO s;c\c:aclea‘clow's't 10, 400 +2, 228 -9,992 12.1 9,297 2, 634 
New Jersey.......... 283,107 +35, 269 362,272 b3 258,871 123,475 
MGW ADT Ca hele ce sj0'05 U/ 861,922 -3, 4ok =230, 733 ai 4] 728,877 (3/) 
Pennsylvania........ 359,997 +38,181 ~218, 603 124, 039 6.1 318,555 108, 993 
Region IV: 
Dist.) of Collvc.cos > 17, 400 +2, S48 +9, 734 6,032 13.7 15, 634 5,533 
Maryland........... ; 55, 24a +12, 619 -67,115 19,937 207 5, 241 - 19,937 
Worth Carolina...... 51,080 +16, 459 +11, 246 30, 500 9.6 0, 280 23,727 
VAP ENE tns onpasia so s10 6 28, 258 +5, 692 =12, 245 11,437 16.3 25, 4a 10,414 
West Virginia....... 61, 383 +11, 232 29,113 16, 049 12.9 59, 328 15, 627 
Region V; 
OA. a 50, 982 +9, 607 =87, 562 20,104 23.6 4g, 162 19,2 
BELO an sipisin wesis 9 ¢'s 259,276 +99, 339 -294, 300 74, 067 o3 220, 859 66,88 
LO | arenes ¢ side thie o's 5 u/ 167,816 +17, 303 -Yig, 5o4 (3/) 33 U/ 12,3 (3/) 
Region VI: 
EES, ee re 8 335, 023 +62, 342 145, $27 41 314, 098 137,403 
FUMIO ed. some ts. 0.0 s 65,097 +16, 412 : 25, 988 6.9 21,227 
WEBCONSING ccie% cteiv.« 0 38, 098 +15, O47 F 15,124 8.3 12, 235 
Region VII: 
AT A bam cwis creiste, staic\s >> 55, 262 +5, 140 19,576 ree 17,597 
MEDI Deitch. tas sic 0.0 6 60, 736 +18, 685 YY 27, 850 38.2 24,757 
GROPP As ats Aetins > + 5. 6 47, 314 +11, 369 (3/) 6.6 (3/) 
Mississippi......... 25, 169 +5, 62 9, 303 23.8 7,927 
South Carolina...... 16,919 +2, 4 8, 372 12.6 7,061 
Tennessee........4- 92,295 421,837 1g, 45, 461 10.4 42,213 
Region VIII: 
GWE ch rac steely e's «<6 26, 862 +7, 326 11, 762 14.0 9, 263 
Minnesota.......... 25, 302 ) 21.9 (3/) 
Nebraska... sseccesscs 13,185 16.3 3,996 
North Dakota........ 5,719 43,7 1,558 
South Dakota........ 3,889 50.6 1,527 
Region IX; 
APIEANIORG Sy inte ipa. s.c nit 43,558 42,7 12,593 
RaMSAB eer. wiswins's sos 39,477 19.7 13,8 
Mi GSOUTL eis sreieicjes sss 155, 430 13.3 54, og 
OkVahomags sissies orcs 44105 38.9 14, 332 
Region X: 
Louisiana...... Rees 43,193 Liel 9,870 
New Mexico.......... 5,412 50.8 1,473 
OKA Re siveh.n "stabs ss 57,215 417,125 #313, 138 25.2 14,799 
Region XI: 
COLOrARGl sie ac vces 10, 672 +2, 302 -3,237 41.8 3, 308 
TAGs Aceh agi’: => sss +6,510 #1, 615 34,1 3,165 
MONCAN Assit .cinb sieltie'es 6 +4, 558 32.8 2,821 
Utah: . es 2c oes te +5, 32 154 
MYDRENE ih eddies o> od yktl 287 662 
Region XII 
Ar Sona siek bwele vies. +3, 590 4,918 
Cal Torrie asthe 58 4 +139, 766 718,578 
NOV ada sisi wisivonsic ss +1,197 5 5 1,820 
OTS GON Tah hes alec ss +29,106 22, 028 
Washington.......... 233,032 +14, 944 70, 239 66, 016 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
RMaska aaa jeu. ss. 4 1,416 +1 230 1 es 
Hawald io stds ss.06 1, 769 -916 999 94 


1/ Includes waitinz-period claims except in Maryland which has no vrovision for filing waiting-period claims; in some 
States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2/ Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more then 1 week. 

oy Includes estimates for Georgia, Minnesota, New York, and Ohio for women claimants only; data not yet received. 

4/ Estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 17, 1947. 
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Table 4,--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, January 1947 


Region and State 


Total 2/evsece 


Region I: 
Connecticut. .eccoe 
Main@s rvcccccccccee 
Maseachusetts..... 
New Hampshire, .eoe 
Rhode Island...... 
Vermont....cssecee 

Region II-III: 
Delaware. vecocccce 
New Jersey, occcsce 
New York. coccoccss 
Pennaylvania..ooe. 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col. 2/.. 
Maryland, ccsseccee 
North Carolina.,.. 
Virginlacsrsccccces 
West Virginias.secce 

Region V:; 
Kentuckyec.ccoccece 
Michiganesc..c.cces 
Ohiostcccccocscevns 

Region VI: 
T1linois.cccccsces 
Indiana. ccccccceee 


Wisconsin... coos ° 
Region VII: 
Alabama, eeecesecve e 
FLOTLGSs asics owse aus 
Georgiascccsceccse 
Mississippi.c.ceoce 
South Carolina.... 
Tenne gg6@.....eeee 
Region VIII: 


TowBeccccccevccoce 
Minne sotaccccccses 
Nebraska 1 re 
North Dakotas.cove 
South Dakot&esccee 
Region IX: 
ArkansaBecsesoccoe 


Region X: 
Loud siana El dveace 
New Mexico.ec.ccce 
TeXaSce cde tcctces 
Region XI: 
Coloraddccccoccece 


ULalisee eben tie sas 
Wyoming... ccccoceses 
Region XII: 
AYLRONG. oe sa cae coe 
California..ccooee 


Oregone coccevece oo 
Washington. cecccoe 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaskdeccecccsccce 
Hawail.ceccsesccoe 


——— 






49170,000 


38,116 
32,687 
217,894 
S41 
27 9419 
3,033 


12552 
2745 867 
652,074 
293» 668 


95 
23,540 
455420 


41,001 
187,528 
128,140 


"2579705 


hi, 462 
22,243 


54, 624 
28,397 
332105 
16,163 
13.200 
73» 204 


17,042 
265459 
2, 23) 
1,542 


26,294 
32,)420 
107.543 
41,969 


26467 
52, 656 


5,361 
Be 411 
6,929 
13.571 
1/72 


4, 337 
657» 348 
3303 
51.570 
228,672 


2,970 
32333 


December 
1946 


[A types of unemployment/ 


Weeks compensated for unemployment 


Amount of 





January 


1946 


Women 
claimants 


+892,000 | #25944,000 | 1,822,000 
© 


410,725 
+10, 602 
+87 0594 
+3, 389 
+5957 
+1, 288 


+15362 
+57 »089 
+765133 
+33 »463 


+1342 
499439 
0979 
+6,571 


+63732 
451,716 
+42, 655 


+53 2168 


+115337 
4854477 


+16,909 
+10 5508 
+12, 340 
+8, 661 
439353 
+28,986 


+2,532 
+10, 192 
414323 
+979 


+9086 
+11,979 
+24,132 
411,555 


+911 
+172778 


+17 213 
+30, 360 


412559 
+1,342 


108,975 
=55915 
+20,952 
+3, 324 
-51,994 
34500 


=9,900 
=3225386 
-147,304 
= 223465 


=-96,030 
+4, 283 
~8,930 
125161 


11,142 
4.15 6439 
317, O49 


~256,342 
-146,307 
53422 


=81,545 
152163 
~46,419 
+35938 
+3 ® $00 
~15»619 


~18,573 
31» 603 
+965 
+546 


+542 
59 5383 
520575 
17.257 


= 58522 
+1 6» $9 6 


~1,302 
+3155 


14,187 
139475 
932473 

32978 


10,982 
195146 
3/ 54,702 
51,937 


1129437 


170177 
T4»792 


590 
1,073 





Claimants Danauues January claimants 
1946 1946 
$745 7552000 | $4+15»385,900 $31,369,000 


775» 670 
YO, 614 
4,564,926 
114,972 
448,475 
48,390 


110, 594 

5 9285043 
16,199,936 
449855455 


1,051,101 
403,012 
303,259 
eni39 
467,120 


327692909 
292512557 


45 620,148 


919319 


2385960 
403,715 
379519 
203257 


322, (00 
463 447 
1, 781.513 
671,626 


32,388 
747» 340 


815499 
852194 
91.911 
308 ,516 
33»235 


68,325 
12,239,527 
60,037 
8014936 

4, 6385910 


605170 
559159 


Benefits paid 1/ 


Amount of 
ALL change from~ Women 


+224,140 
+131, 305 
+15 3339559 
+55» 391 
+85 4536 
+20, 546 


418,541 
+1,034 P) 162 
+1, 309,910 

+484, 749 


+208 9943 
41055358 

+61, 306 
+134 5472 


+74, 314 
+1089 »959 
+743 9617 


+949 ,972 
+174 5169 
+122,432 


4239751 
+141 9314 
+159 9487 
+101,791 

425475 
+356,231 


+32 9350 
+155 ® 2h6 
422,594 
412,923 


+109, 324 
+173,301 
+3970927 
41795111 


+11 428 
+2454975 


+26, $72 
+53» 353 
+34 9235 
+89 5289 
418,932 


+135904 
+25 742,602 
+155 663 
+240 ,518 
+586,273 


4323531 
+29 9523 


1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

2/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Lovigiana, and Nebraska; also New York for weeks compensated and 
benefits paid to women claimants, 

3/ Data estimated by State agency. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to February 17, 1947. 


= 25345.» 606 
~168, 615 
+828,134 

+54, 047 
-903,000 
61,948 


-1770163 
-6,376,978 
351900347 
—4,373»760 


1,898,746 
+28, 423 
~129 535 
-23157 


195» 286 
~8, 6665975 
-6,260,521 


4 99745949 
-2,903,697 
~1,003,269 


-1,541,092 
~237, 638 
~870,213 

+20 5488 
+48 , 387 
~301,119 


=3415983 
~ 7015113 


+1 6,078 
+7393 


-10,949 
~950, 226 
821,335 
347 416 


418,334 
~811,531 


+5 +430 
+16,997 
= 403 
37» 885 
+20, 627 


~97»679 

= 624350985 
+19 2331 
~1,957»$66 
+158,253 


=6,552 
452,049 





243,352 
1379922 
1,720,484 
49,480 
150,967 
21,757 


28534 
2,486,910 
(2/) 


12588,109 


341,692 
216,586 
107,088 


2095156 


3/ 14099, 682 


9979358 


1,921,981 
236,137 
120,521 


260,786 
173,091 
250,978 
80, 661 
132332 
Yoh, $25 


98,961 
110,152 


19498 
85330 


88,224 
177547 
824,316 
260, $28 


8,923 
179,920 


26,903 


20,790 
25,941 
T4267 

7,697 


252998 
52105423 
185217 
248,815 
153495795 


11,717 
11,662 
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Table 5.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, January 1947 


[Potal unemployment, only 





W 
eid PR Benefits paid Average weekly 
for total for total payment for total 
Region and State unemployment unemployment unemployment 


Region I; 
Connecticut........ . 13, 327 138,993 235, 203 
BINA siclccine owe ds e008 11,731 400,93 122,035 
Massachusetts....... ai’ Us 4 429,505 TG Meat 
New Hampshire...... E (ite 3,518 108, 747 i, 
Rhode Island....... - 8,890 nego 499 
WaTMont.s ccacs.cs vos. 1,373 46,418 20, 333 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.......e.6- ; 7,197 2,103 107, 361 27,070 
New Jersey........- ‘ 261,143 119, 491 5,131, 709 2,379, 512 
New York 1/........ Bom gk ae —— 
Pennsylvania........ 284, o4g 105,537 4, 827, 865 1,537,909 
Région IV: 
Dist. of Col. 1/.... Be eon = shine --- 
Maryland. .edesesss;. 54, 4U59 18, 750 1, 000,06 317, 408 
North Carolina...... 32,497 19, 907 396, 05 212, 256 
BITC ois scenes 4 6 ou 22, 900 9,195 297, 497 104,158 
West Virginia....... 33,593 6, 323 522,973 94, 688 
Region V; 
Rentucky..c5se/dss<- 39,674 18, 677 457, 065 205,72 
Michigan... tscdeses é 166,477 2/ 48,561 3, 334, 707 2/ 972,73 
GbE ciebiesls ee tas ous 123,992 4g, 54uy 2,209,172 983, 152: 
Region VI: 
Tllinois...... ects 239, 233 103, 301 1,830,091 
OC ee Fe 37,7215 13, 842 6 219, 220 
Wisconsin.......... : 17,571 » 150 98,109 
Region VII: . 
Alabams... piles se oe « 51,944 18, b4g 196,353 252, 230 
WIGPIONs «jo. deere © se 27,062 12,253 15, 163,130 
COOP ZG ss oc crsisie dose 32,892 19, 821 2,916 245,978 
Mississippi......... 15,285 6, 962 184, 796 16, 315 
South Carolina..... ‘ 12,88 5,957 178, 945 121 
Tennessee......+.+. : 72,12 35,470 910, O42 420,147 
Region VIII: 
TOMBS Mier qnccasss . 15,734 7, 080 227, 811 92,566 
Minnesota........... 25, 337 7, 665 392, 836 104, 528 
Nebraska 1/........ : --- --- _- --—- 
North Dakota........ 1,895 35 33, 614 4, 809 
South Dakota........ 1,422 03 18,962 7, Ho 
Region IX 
See . 25,973 8,153 iio» 258 87,158 
Kansas......... A; wea 30,928 12,006 , 858 166,109 
Mi ssourd .'sc.cetoscs os 105, 482 51, 685 1, 766, 495 $16, 635 
Celahoma, TiS 40, 695 16, 462 656,196 253, 906 
Region X: 
Louisiana 1/........ --- -—- --- 
New Mexico.......... 667 31,890 7,918 
OAS s\ss ts Wasa mbar 13,792 729, 376 167,050 
Region XI: 
ROLOTAROv sic s'e ss ves 6 1,925 80, 038 25, 561 
a rere 1,483 84,017 20, 320 
PORCETM crfocsop gras svete 2,183 25,941 
TE Ey) Pee ere 3,430 T1, 064 
MHOMING cs nots deseee 685 409 7, 326 
Region XII: 
BPECONA. coche osc cee 273 1,383 25, 681 
California.......0- > 296,079 5,408, 422 
HOVAGA. 5.60 ces. ; y 1,057 40 18,052 
Oregon....... bUabess 14, 889 788, 36 242, 089 
Washington........ ag’ 73, 161 4, 548, 20 1, 327, 339 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
VY). a ee 19 220 11,574 


C1 ee tele haar oa 17 ,102 7, 698 





1/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Louisiana, Nebraska, and New York. 
2/ Data estimated by State agency. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 17, 1947. 


Women 


Ail Women All Women All 
Claimants claimants claimants claimants claimants claimants 
Hota d/erec: ss - | 3,953,000 1,715, 000 $71, 716, 000 $29, 911, 000 $18.14 $17.44 


17.6 
10.40 
19,32 
12.97 


16,25 
14, 85 


12.87 
19.91 


14,57 


16.93 
10.66 


11.33 
14,98 


11.91 
20.0 
19. 


17.72 
15.84 
14.53 


13.53 
13.31 
12.41 
10.96 
12.11 
11.85 


13.07 
13.04 


14,36 
12.34 


10.69 
13.84 
15.80 
15.42 


-<-- 


11.87 
12.11 


13.28 
13.70 
11.88 
20.72 
17.39 


13.04 
18.27 
17.08 
16,26 
18.14 


19.99 
18.46 


~~ F6 Ce 


Table 6.--Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, January 1947 and January 1946 








First payments Exhaustions 
All claimants Women All claimants Women 
Region and State claimants, claimants, 
January January January January January J 
1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 1947 
Potalel/oacv vex snobs 423, 000 437, 805 169, 000 128,000 187,940 60,000 
Region I: 
Connecticut....cccesceee 4, 028 7,460 1,482 988 4, 588 381 
Matric se: ots vs cua ears 2,873 3, 256 1, 008 630 471 196 
Massachusetts......eeee 23,52 13,596 10,214 5,186 4, 394 2,1 
New Hampshire........... py 32 674 88 118 Te) 
Rhode Island............ 3,180 7, 663 1, 343 1,003 2,039 4h 
YarmonticrVesecpece gs cde 362 359 170 60 190 36 
Region II-III; 
DOlawares osc eis ceverscce 934 1,146 17 231 456 98 
New Jersey......ceceeees 28,139 30, 006 13,55 7,212 8,411 5s 
Hates Fork sjeas's sei se < 0 occ = 63, 730 50, 246 a) 17,987 6,192 (2/ 
Pennsylvania...s..ssee.- 34, $04 34, 062 13, 4a 8,990 a4, 41g 3,211 
Region IV; 
Disest orca). lyssaress : --- 686 — --~ 52 o-- 
Mavytaua cats. dsiecuts sss» ¢ 8, 071 9, 858 2, 693 1,819 3, 730 $22 
North Carolina.......... 3,931 2,074 2, 665 1,097 1, 324 $10 
Virginian. cons Geshe. ns A 2,7 3,073 1,019 1,207 2, 075 529 
West. Virginia.........06 5,143 5, 061 1, 388 1,175 988 307 
Region V: ; 
RADAVINS 5 dos capainswane 3,124 2, 294 1, 056 1, 651 1, 683 907 
MEGD SCAN 6 stools ae ne oe ete 36,537 21, 880 8,51 6, 546 53, 963 3, O49 
Gh By wists ds Sidgincderees bes 10, 295 17, 062 3,14 3, 316 2,798 1,708 
Region VI: 
GTi ook 6. ide cake eens J 24, 634 27, 020 9,940 6, 697 10, 670 3, 355 
TeAlang.. . os. so sige tate csne 5, 983 16, 597 2, 681 1, 209 3,171 fies 
Wisconsin... os dvesie>scwe 5,163 5,752 2,150 838 1,126 382 
Region VII: 
Aba bamte osc00chheiess oy . 4, 827 6, 814 1,483 2, 758 5, 205 1,123 
Rloriida. «os coded ies seh 5, 053 4, 056 2, 608 1,028 2, O81 487 
GORGI ndn.oins stiaddmnn as 3,952 4, O91 2,372 guy 7, u43 pop 
Mississippl..........00. 1,581 1) 25 550 876 649 
South Carolina.......... 1,293 1, 001 606 yg er 211 
Tennessee........eeee see 4, 901 5, 767 1,98) 3,476 3,47 1,939 
Region VIII: 
Towad.' oct: se PRR. O22 2,373 1,877 1,036 1S 2, 638 Yu 
Minnesota.......secccees 3, 5,738 863 2 289 265 
Wobtraske 2/). 25 ois .000 +. —- 1, 316 — see 3 tak 
North Dakota........0.0. 38h 286 106 19 1 12 
South Dakota... ces'cescees 2sh 177 110 ky 25 19 
Region IX; 
Bearions a ese os ko es ss ois 3, 40 2, 316 877 1, 867 2, 295 665 
KASAM, wie .cln'e s one cams okte 3, 599 4. 928 1,179 94g Pa 459 
Missouri..... sane eee een 3 9,7 13, 47 4, 319 4,013 11,920 2,192 
Cetetiomas ssp csaeccseccss 3, 033 3, 510 930 2, 327 1, 374 1,288 
Region X: 
Louisiana 1/........-+06 ose 5,377 —_ —_— 1,132 Sab, 
New Mexico......ecseees : 265 19 72 67 10 24 
pte, Uae ie wera AS) oe 5, 628 8,101 1,490 3,922 4, 698 1, 379 
Region XI: 6a r é 
Colorado.’. .. cs Ghote sees THT 188 21 228 109 
TMA, <<ss sb cc teelehis sue 960 804 190 98 13 4g 
Mon thas ses oes eee ewe 1,007 1, 395 231 178 67 gh 
DAB le ins oie'x 0-0 o S4 Setenic xb 1,671 1,811 295 300 19 124 
Wyoming oi ticnsna tcuanee 296 162 55 70 g 14 
Region XII; 
DOAEDAs, gi hedet ates » sas 708 1,221 216 211 685 oe 
Caltgprnte.diciscre soe see 58, 800 55, S11 24, 759 21,935 5.MBT 12, 
NOVOAR SHELA. cud tale « sie 3 260 95 70 1 5 
eee CRORE ect awenas 1 *pe oe 387 5,327 ee 407 3 
ashington.........0.. ee 14,480 16, 4 »52 08 ; 
Regions XEII and XIV: i ihe : gr 
MLASERs ve cwbewe'ins vewds ° 420 526 85 26 35 3 
Hewat... isn y sbica ha MARAE ; 38 73 17 0 3 





1/ Includes estimates of 1947 data for District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Nebraska; also for New York for 


1947 data for women claimants only. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 17, 1947 


« 


Region and State 


Region I: 


VOPMONGs:. 05 caw dirs 0 0 


Pennsylvania......+. 


Region IV: 


Dist. of Col. 2/.... 


West Virginia....... 


Region V: 


Region VI: 


THOS OTIS co srw te ahets aN 


GOOTE Beccccscccosce 
Mississippl ..'s...... 
South Carolina...... 
TennesseGeecereseee 


Region VIII: 


Nebraska 2/......... 
North Dakota........ 
South Dakota........- 


RAID BME sale \a/e's oicisc.e 6.8 e 


Washington....s.e. 


Regions XIII and XIV: 


-17~- 


For all types of unemployment 


Jan, 4 


739, 000 


[185 
36,12 
18,526 


42,079 
6, 259 
3,892 


2, 300 
12,061 


, 080 
"660 
218 
180 


5883 
, 607 
18, 504 
10, 097 


64 
11,850 


1, 
148, 004 

1,102 
13, 239 
47,165 


35 
19 


Jan. 18 


gis, 000 


8, 369 
ats 
6, 62 
1, 942 
6, 410 
657 
1,589 
65, 329 


190,295 
13, 192 


13,262 
, 058 

5, uo 
10, 395 
eure 6 
ae 
60, 534 


13,107 
5, 839 


11, 966 
5, 061 
8,73 
3, 718 


A 


"3,918 
5 677 


Weeks ended-- 
Jan. 25 Jan. 4 
899, 000 706, 000 

9,772 4, 858 
7,077 4,778 
45,729 34,828 
4999 ee 
2297 of 

605 466 
Seget 1,450 
61,875 42, 620 
162, hog (G/) 
64, 907 52,077 
14,090 10,223 
6,573 6,715 
+157 4, 482 
10,816 6,964 
7, 384 7,146 
39,555 34, 549 

5,159 18, 050 

an ea oe 

5, 653 3, 026 

8,317 11,062 

7,584 Ba 

, 498 4, 279 

,O1L6 1,988 


1,750 2,260 
15, 833 11, 908 


3,916 2,183 
6,493 4,469 
61 188 
366 164 

5, 563 » 843 
7,935 seit 
23,40 18, 303 
12,21 9,892 
522 355 

9, 330 11,180 
1,184 1,156 
1,582 962 
1, 722 (2/) 
3,190 2, 064 
542 218 
1,214 887 
148,162 118, 465 
662 595 
12, 359 » 530 
53,0 5b 2s 
882 495 
1,083 289 


For total unemployment 


o-—— 


1, 068 
140, 278 
1,081 
12,887 
46,057 


520 
179 


3,578 
5, ada 


326 
170 


5, 504 
6, 676 
22,144 
5, 098 


545 
11,852 


"33h 
@i) 
3, 088 
351 


1,036 
136,9 
594 


11,057 
53,935 


572 
1, 067 


Table 7.--Number of individuals 1/ compensated for unemployment during weeks ending in January 1947 


62,502 


12,838 
6,3 
4 O14 
7,854 


1,265 
34, 320 
34" bsg 
57, 800 


6,528 
999 


7, 806 
7, 286 
5, 335 
3, 889 
1,78 
15, 604 


565 
Race 


556 
385 
5, 48s 


T, 399 
22, 841 
11,826 


12,013 
51,830 


855 
512 





1/ The munber of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assumption 
May result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 
2/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Nebraska; also Montana and New York for total 


unemployment. 


Note; 


This table is corrected to February 17, 1947. 
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Table ¥.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 
and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, December 1946 


Initial Continued agar 
Region and State C) nt ‘ ‘ih tote 
= — 
icon sie | eee | anne | wan 


Region I; 


Connecticut......... 84, 41k 
Malhecs covers ges: 7, 67 
Massachusetts.....+6 Wy 4g 
New Hampshire....... 6 11, 761 
Rhode Island........ Yo 29, 233 
Vermont sts «denen ss 6 2, 852 
Region II-III; 
Delawarescscesk esse 10, 545 
New Jersey.......-.. 192, 340 
Bev torks es hass cpate 611, 922 
Pennsylvania........ 132, 940 
Region IV: 
Diataior Col ale. 26, 987 
Maryland.....sec.eee 94, 938 
North Carolina...... io hh 
Virginia...ccccceess | 32, 657 
West Virginia....... 6 22, 923 
Region V; 
Kentucky. ..0..04. 0. 22, 070 
Mi cht gan os. ss «dss cere O45 ou 134, 291 
Ohi wis za . sea 6 123,106 
Region VI 
Tidinal epee rss tee 277,114 
Indiang. 77.0 sry ese 36, 521 
Wisconsin........... 9,164 
Region VII: 
Alabama’ age", ch wiee 0 
Wl Ora Cae staevcrctete niece Share 
Goorgiagns + didsw ie ox 6 19,112 
Mississippi......... in 8,500 
South Carolina.., 7,796 
Tennesse@......-0.0. 65,977 
Region VIII: 
LOWS se oitiavs: nie cs eloitciattis ve 31 12, 221 
Minnesota........... 15, 38 
Nebraska secs visas sec Ate 
North Dakota........ 3,139 
South Dakota........ 66 
Region IX: 
Aran sasci. i. 42s bse 4 
RANGS,8 0% is si «10 wisinleles'e ieee 
Missourds. ¢ Moss yee 75,106 
Oklahoma.......seee- 38,5 
Region X: 
Lovisiana........... 
New Mexico.......... pi! 
OXES' so Oieisisieiaie siete ee 
Region XI; ; ig 
lanai. ee ae 
Montanae.....eceeees : 9 
Utah Goes icewaks vee abe 
Wyromings sis. va we cents 5,407 
Region XII: ‘ 
Arizona sole ese stelecieies 
Ceri forse sects wei Pr i 
Wevaday. si. sevshsae 11, 739 
OLO LOM s ofais si rvceivterries 82, 651 
Washington.......0e. } 
Regions XIII and XIV: “ag hg: 
Alaska... ..cccseesees 128 9,250 
Howal ta dees coh aia bite 77 4,173 





Note: This table is corrected to January 21, 1947. 


Eee 
DEPENDENTS! ALLOWANCES 


September-December 196 





Four States-——-the District of Columbia, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, and Nevada~-pay de- 


pendents' allowances.1/ Reports from these 
States show that in the months September- 
December 1916 they paid wemployment bene- 
fits to 70,37 beneficiaries ,2/ of whom 
19,729 or 28 percent received dependents! 
allowances. The payment of these allow- 
ances raised substantially the weekly bene- 
fit amounts of those receiving them. Per- 
sons receiving such allowances averaged 

a weekly benefit payment of $2.08, an 
increase of 22 percent over their basic 
weekly benefit. 


Although the District of Columbia has had 
a provision for dependents! allowances in 
its law since the beginning of the program, 
no other State included such provisions 
until 1945, when Michigan, Connecticut, and 
Nevada amended their laws. Because of the 
widespread interest in the operation of 
these provisions, the States have been 
asked to report on the number of benefi- 
ciaries with dependents, by sex of the 
beneficiary, the number of dependents, and 
the amount of benefits they receive. The 
following analysis of operations during 
the last months of 1946 is based on the 
"Monthly Report on Dependents' Allowances" 
(Form ES-200), prepared by these States. 


Legislative Provisions for Dependents! 
Allowances 


Although some of the provisions are similar, 
none of the States have entirely iden- 
tical provisions for dependents' allowances. 
There are differences in the definition of 
"dependent," in the amount of the allowance 
for dependents, and in the special restric- 
tions relating to the employment or benefit 





1/ Effective April 1, 1947, Massachusetts 
will become the fifth State to supplement 
the basic weekly unemployment benefit 
with an allowance for dependents. 

2/ The word beneficiaries is used in this 
report as synonymous with first payments 
issued in a benefit year. In a very 
small number of cases, two such first 
payments may have been issued to the 
same claimant during the period, at the 
end of 1 benefit year and the beginning 
of another. 


status of certain dependents. Michigan 
defines dependent to include only children 
of the beneficiary, while the other 3 
States grant allowances also for other 
specified relatives in the beneficiary's 
immediate family.3/ 


Michigan limits allowances to children 
under 18 years of age or disabled children 
under 21 years if they are not engaged 

in any remunerative occupation and are 
supported by the claimant. In Connecticut, 
the following persons are deemed depend- 
ent on the beneficiary: 


(1) A wife who is living with or mainly 
supported by her husband, provided she 
is not earning more than $10 during 
the week for which an allowance is 
claimed; : 

(2) A husband who is incapacitated from 
earning, and is mainly supported by 
his wife; 

(3) A child or stepchild under 16 years of 
age living with or mainly supported by 
a male claimant, or mainly supported 
by a female claimant; and 

(4) An unmarried child or stepchild 16 
years of age or over, mainly supported 
by the claimant, if regularly attend- 
ing school or incapacitated from earn- 
ing, provided he is not earning more 
than $10 during the week for which an 
allowance is claimed. 


In the District of Columbia, a dependent 
includes the spouse, parent, stepparent, 
brother or sister who is unable to work, 
or child under 16 years, or a disabled 
child, who is mainly supported by the 





_3/ Beginning April 1, 197, Massachusetts 


is to pay dependents' allowances of $2 
for each dependent child under age 18. 
The total weekly benefit payable is 
limited to 1/26 of earnings in the 

two highest quarters of the base peri- 
od, or, if there is only one quarter 
of employment, to 1/13 of the earnings 
in that quarter. When this summary 
was prepared, certain changes in these 
provisions were being considered by 
the Massachusetts legislature. One 
proposal would postpone the effective 
date of the provisions to April 1, 1948. 
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claimant. In Nevada, a dependent is de- 
fined as a wife or a child under 16 years 
who is not gainfully employed; and a hus- 
band, parent, stepparent, brother or 
sister, or child who is unable to work 
and who is mainly supported by the claim- 
ant. 


A number of restrictions govern the deter- 
mination of eligibility for dependents! 
allowances if both husband and wife are 
receiving unemployment compensation. In 
Connecticut, neither is entitled to a de- 
pendent's allowance with respect to the 
other, and only one is entitled to an 
allowance for their children. In Michigan, 
only the husband is emtitled to a depend- 
ent's allowance for their children. No 
dependents' allowances are allowed in 
Nevada if, in addition to simultaneously 
receiving unemployment benefits, both hus- 
band and wife are living in the same house- 
hold. 


Table 1 shows the amount of the dependent's 
allowance payable in each State and the re- 
lationship of this amount to the maximum 
basic weekly benefit. In the District of 
Columbia, the total benefit payable, in- 
cluding the dependent's allowance, cannot 
exceed the statutory maximum for the basic 
weekly benefit amount. Thus, the benefi- 
ciary may receive up to $3 in dependents' 
allowances only if his combined benefit is 
not more than $20. If he is already en- 
titled to $20 on the basis of his wage 
record, no additional amount is payable. 


In Connecticut, Michigan, and Nevada, on 
the other hand, the combined benefit may 
exceed the basic statutory maximum by the 
maximum amount of dependents! allowances 
payable. 


Number of Beneficiaries with Dependents! 
Allowances 


During September=December, 19,729 benefi- 
ciaries, or 28 percent of the total number 
in the ) States. had dependents for whom 
allowances were paid; /5 of these bene- 
ficiaries were in Michigan (table 2). 

The proportion of beneficiaries receiving 
dependents! allowances was largest in 
Connecticut--30 percent, as compared with 
28 percent in Michigan, 19 percent in 
Nevada, and 17 percent in the District of 
Columbia. Although Nevada includes several 
family relationships in its definition of 
dependent, the fact that no allowances 
were paid for the first dependent seems 

to have reduced substantially the propor- 
tion who could qualify for additional 
allowances. This supposition appears to 
be supported by tthe relatively large num- 
ber of beneficiaries with only one de- 
pendent in the other States. In Connec- 
ticut, for example, while most of the 
beneficiaries receiving dependents’ allow- 
ances had two or more dependents, as high 
a proportion as 1} percent of the bene- 
ficiaries had only one dependent. In the 
District of Columbia and in Michigan the 
proportion of beneficiaries with one de- 
pendent was 11 percent. 


Table 1.-—Amount of dependents! allowances payable 














Additienal 
allowance 
per 
dependent 


State 


Connecticut..cccccccces 
District of Columbie... 
Michi gan.ceccccccccccce 


Wevadesciccccvccocesaces 


















Maxisum Maximum weekly 
Maximum basic benefit amount 
additional weekly including 
allowance benefit dependent 'g 
amount allowance 















1/ Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, whichever is less. 
2/ Or average weekly wage in the quarter of highest earnings, whichever is less. 
$3 for first 2 dependents, and $3 for 1 additional dependent. 





In the District of Columbia, moreover, the 
proportion with dependents would have been 
larger if dependents' allowances had in- 
creased the basic maximum weekly benefit 
as it does in the other 3 States. Since 
a relatively large proportion of all bene- 
ficiaries in this jurisdiction were en- 
titled to the basic maximum basic weekly 
benefit, many who had dependents as de- 
fined in the law could not collect the 
additional allowances. 


Of all beneficiaries receiving dependents! 
allowances in the } months, 91 percent 

were men. This situation is attributable 
partly to the larger number of men among 
all beneficiaries, and to the fact that, in 
the general population, more men than women 
have dependents; to a considerable extent, 
however, it is the result of the statutory 
provisions. As a general rule, the legis- 
lation on dependents' allowances affords 
more protection to the dependents of male 
claimants. In Connecticut, for example, as 
has already been mentioned, a man may claim 
his wife as a dependent if her remuneration 
for the week does not exceed $10; a woman, 
on the other hand, can only claim her hus- 
band as a dependent if he is incapacitated 
for earning. In Nevada, only the wife may 


be deemed a dependent. 
husband and wife are both receiving unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, only the 

husband is entitled to dependents' allow- 


In Michigan, when 


ances for their children. Partly as a 
result of such provisions, the relative 
number of men receiving dependents! allow- 
ances was about seven times that of women 
--),3 percent in contrast to 6 percent. 


This predominance of men among those re- 
ceiving dependents! allowances was found 
in three of the reporting States; in 
Connecticut 93 percent were men, in Michi- 
gan, 92 percent, and in Nevada, 83 percent. 
In the District of Columbia, on the other 
hand, only 43 percent were men. 


The greater tendency of women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to receive dependents' 
allowances may be explained partly by the 
fact that a lower proportion of them were 
eligible for the basic maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount on the basis of prior earnings. 
Only 24 percent of the women as compared 
with 56 percent of the men received the 
basic maximum. Therefore relatively more 
women could receive dependents' allowances 
within the maximum limitation. Also, the 
District law makes no explicit distinction 


Table 2.--Percentage distribution of beneficiaries by number 
of dependents, four States, September-—December 1946 







Sex of beneficiary 
and State 


Totalescccscese 


Connecticut...crcccce 
District of Columbia. 
Michigan. .ccocccccecce 
BOVRARs ce ccccscccccscs 


MOV cc loice wislece.e sees 
Connecticut..cccccece 
District of Columbia. 
MACHA ZON as osedossecce 
MOTROR 6 css v0 vec cp ene 


WOmOR ss sco 00% 5s oh 
Connecticut...ccceces 
District of Columbia. 
Michi gan. .cccccccscce 
MeVRGR. . ccccvscccocce 


Percentage distribution of beneficiaries-- 


With specified number 
of dependents 


Dorin 





between the dependents of male beneficiaries 


and those of female beneficiaries. ‘More- 
over, the definition of dependent includes 
members of the family to whose support em- 
ployed women most frequently contribute-- 
the husband, brother or sister who is un- 
able to work, and the dependent parent or 
stepparent, as well as dependent children. 


Amount of Dependents! Allowances 


The average weekly benefit for all benefi- 
ciaries in the States was $20.63, 7.5 
percent higher than if dependents! allow- 
ances had not been paid (table 3). Among 
beneficiaries receiving dependents! allow- 


ances, the increase was, of course, greater. 


The basic weekly benefit amount for this 
group averaged $19.77; with the additional 
allowances, they actually received an aver- 
age payment of $2.08. The relative in- 
crease over the basic weekly benefit was 
substantial in each of the States, but was 
largest in Nevada, where the average was 
$22.56, or 27 percent more than the weekly 
benefit based on earnings alone. 


During the September—December period, the 
difference between the average basic weekly 
benefit of those with and those without de- 
pendents! allowances was only 81 cents for 
the States combined (table 3). Benefi- 
ciaries with dependents for whom allowances 
were paid tended to have a higher basic 
weekly benefit in 3 States; in Connecticut 


. such allowances (table )). 


the difference was $2.70, in Michigan h9 
cents, and in Nevada 57 cents. In the 
District of Columbia, on the other hand, 
beneficiaries with dependents! allowances 
averaged a lower basic weekly benefit than 
those without such allowances. This is 
partly explained, again, by the fact that, 
in the District, no beneficiary receiving 
the maximum weekly benefit could possibly 
receive a dependents! allowance. 


In each of the other 3 States, however, 
when the basic maximum weekly benefit 
amount could be raised by dependents’. 
allowances, a relatively large proportion 
of the men entitled to the maximum basic 
weekly benefit received dependents! allow- 
ances. In Connecticut, 58 percent of the 
men with the basic maximum, $22, received 
In Michigan, 
with a basic maximum of 320, the corre- 
sponding proportion was 5 percent, and 
in Nevada, with a maximum of $18, it was 
28 percent. This situation may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that benefi- 
ciaries with higher earnings during their 
base period are probably older, and hence 


more likely to have family responsibilities. 


The proportion of both men and women with 
low basic weekly benefit amounts was also 
substantial. Among all male beneficiaries 
in the 4 States with a basic weekly bene- 
fit of less than $10, nearly one-third 
had dependents for whom allowances were 


Table 3.--Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents ' 
allowances, four States, September-December 1946 


Class of beneficiary and 


type of benefit thd 
All beneficiaries: 
Average basic weekly benefit.... | $19.19 
Average weekly benefit including 
dependents' allowanceS.e.se.++ | $20.63 
Percentage increase...er.cccccove 725 
Beneficiaries receiving dependents! 
allowances; 
Average basic weekly benefit.... | $19.77 
Average weekly benefit including 
dependents! allowancess..cos.s | $24.08 
Percentage increase... .cceccvcerd 21.8 
Beneficiaries not receiving 
dependents’ allowances: 
$18.96 


Average basic weekly benefit...» 


ee oe 





District 
Connecticut of Michigan | Nevada 
Columbia 
$19.24 $16.20 $19.36 $17.30 
$20.35 $16.48 $20.92 ag 
5.8 yr | 8.1 5. 
$21.12 $13.48 $19.71 $17276 
$24.7 $15.02 $24.23 $22.56 
Tt 11.4 22.9 27 00 
$18.42 $16.77 $19.22 $17.19 
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paid. In the case of women, in faci, the benefit of less than $10 received depend- 
incidence of dependents was greatest among ents' allowances, in contrast to 5.6 per- 
those with the lowest basic weekly benefit; cent among those with the maximum basic 
15 percent of the women with a basic weekly | amount. 


Table 4.--Number of beneficiaries and percent with dependents' allowances by sex of 
beneficiary and basic weekly benefit amount, four States, September-December 1946 


















Nevada 
Sex and Percent 
basic weekly receiv= 
benefit amount Total |. 126 
depend- 
enta' 
allow 
ances 
Men, total... 26.0 
Less than $10.... 3 50.0 
10-14.99....cccee 29 0 
1519.99 cccevcce 33 26.8 
20 and over...... (1 ao 
Basic maximun.,. (i 2705 
Women, total. 21 g. 
Less than $10.... 31 10.0 
10-14.99...cceres 30 2.8 
1519.99. vcccccce ak. 903 
20 and over.eceose (1/ ms 
Basic maximun.. (1/ 8.3 





1/ In the District of Columbia, no dependents' allowances are payable above the basic weekly 
maximum of $20. 
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Table 4.—-Amount of dDenefite: Weekly denefit amount for claimants establishing benefit rights and 
percentage distribution of those claimants by benefit amount by State, July-September 19 1) 









Weekly benefit Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 


hp faslloge aaount 2/ with weekly benefit amount of—— 
Region and State yiiawies epg see $io- | $15- | $20- pice? 
ene 
rite cca Seip 5299 | 24.39 19.99 | 24.99 


say | eka | =| = [ama [oe [ws] ma] we al oo |e 


Region I: 


Connecticut 2/... 4h 54.7 
DOscccceveerse 13.9 39.8 
Mas sachusetts.coe 3.9 re 
New Hampshire.... wat 15. 
Rhode Island..... 6. 76.8 
Vermont. .ahercdes 2.4 32.6 
Region II-III: 
Delaware... .cecece 9.2 53.3 
New Jersey....se 305 68.3 
New York 4/...... --- 66.1 
Pennsylvania..... &.1 54.0 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2/. 41.8 
Maryland........ ; 71.6 
North Carolina... ng 
Virginia. eevceeoe 56. 
West Virginia.... 37.5 
Region V: 
Kentucky eevee cece 29.0 
Michigan 2/....0. one 
Ohiewetocgacendss 6.5 
Region VI: 
T1linois.....eses 6904 
Indiana...cceccce 59.7 
Wisconsin 3/.. coe ee 
Region VII: 
Alabama..cccccces 8.5 
Vlorida....sseoes 0:2 
Georgi. ccorccccce 31.3 
Missiesipples.cee 50.1 
South Carolina... 24.0 
FennesS@Oscrcccce 57.3 
Region VIII: ae . 
TOME s ise uch coedue . 70.8 
Minnesotacisccoce 5.7 4o.1 
Nebraska...cecece 4.6 7336 
North Dekota..... 8.3 47.9 
South Dakota..... 2.5 91.1 
ease 16.3 54.8 
SOBs sevece ee ° ° 
Ean8a@erccoescos ° Tel TT.1 
Missouri...... eee Tee 52.8 
Oklahoma...cccere 5.9 713-5 
Region X: 
Touisianac..coee ° 13.2 51.1 
New Mexicosseseee 13.3 66.8 
TOXRSi cc sacceces® 2.1 46.4 
Region XI: ad 
Colorado...-.. eee 1 2 72.2 
Idaho. eeeeeoses® ol 15.9 
Montant.ooccses oo | 5703 
Utahis sieves sscseee by) 73-5 
Wyoming. ..sece-ve 0 T1e3 
Region XII; 
Arizona. ...ccesse Tee 
California....ee. 80.7 
Nevada 2) side oss cid 85.5 
Oregon. rsecseceee 63.6 
Washington...e.e 43.1 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska 3/...c0eee --- 
Hawallecccccceces 41.8 





1/ In individual-benefit year States, claimants beginning benefit year; in uniform-benefit year States, claimants 
first establishing benefit rights during the benefit year. 

2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents! allowances. Weekly 
benefit amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all of these States but Michigan. Statutory maximum 
for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20 to $28. 

bY Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

4/ Represents only individuals who drew first payments during the quarter. 

2 Benefits are paid for each accumlation of 4 "effective days." 

6/ Minimum weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if less than $10. 

1/ Minimom payment is actually $6.00 but paid at rate of $8.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

8/ Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents but paid at rate of $3.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

9/ Includes 371 claimants for whom benefit years were established but for whom no determination was made. 

10/ Maxizam basic benefits is $20; maximum $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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Claimants establishing eligibility in the 
third quarter of 1946 were entitled to re- 
ceive, on the average, benefits of $18.18 
for each week of total wnemployment. This 
amount was considerably higher than in pre- 
war days but slightly below the average of 
$18.43 for claimants establishing eligi- 
bility in the second quarter of the year. 
As has been the case for some time, the 
maximum in State laws continued to limit 
the weekly benefit amomts of many claimants. 


The average potential duration of benefits 
to which all new claimants were entitled 
was slightly shorter in the third quarter 
of 1946 than in the preceding quarter—19.5 
weeks compared with 20.3 weeks. In the 35 
reporting States with variable-duration 
provisions, the average duration of eligible 
claimants decreased from 19.3 weeks to 18.5 
weeks, and a majority of such States 
participated in the decline. For claimants 
in States with a uniform duration of bene- 
fits the average duration also showed a 
slight decrease—fram 23.7 weeks to 23.0 
weeks——because of changes in the distribu- 
tion of claimants among these States. 


Nearly three-fifths of the claimants 
becoming eligible for benefits in July- 
September 1946 were entitled to the maxi- 
mum number of weeks of benefits specified 
in the State law. In the States with 
uniform duration of benefits, of course, 
all eligible claimants were entitled to 
receive benefits for the maximum number of 
weeks. Even in the States with variable 
duration, however, nearly half of the 
claimants were entitled to the maximum and 
in many of these States the proportion was 
even higher. 


Number of Claimants Establishing Benefit 
Rights 


About 1 million claimants established 
eligibility for benefits in the third 
quarter of 1946. While this figure repre- 
sents a drop of about 40 percent fran the 
number establishing eligibility in the 
preceding quarter, it does not signify a 
proportionate decrease in the number of 
persons becoming unemployed. The decline 
in the number of new claimants is chiefly 
the result of the smaller number of States 
with a uniform benefit year beginning in 
the third quarter. At the beginning of a 
benefit year, of course, the number of 
claimants establishing eligibility is 





swelled by the number whose unemployment 
carries over fram the end of the pre- 
ceding benefit year. These persons must 
establish their eligibility in the new 
benefit year in order to continue receiving 
benefits. In the second quarter, 11 
States began a new benefit year, compared 
with only 3 States in the third quarter. 


In the 35 States which have "individual 
benefit years," benefits can generally 
be drawn during the l-year period which 
begins with the week in which rights are 
established. In most of these States, 
this period begins when the worker has 
been found to have sufficient wage 
credits; in some States, however, he must 
satisfy other eligibility requirements, 
or serve a compensable week before the 
benefit year begins. 


In the 15 States with "uniform benefit 
years," benefits can be drawn only 
during the fixed calendar period 
specified in the law, most commonly 
April 1 - March 31. A claimant in such 
a State cannot draw more benefits than 
the number of weeks remaining in the 
benefit year at the time he becomes 
eligible. For example, a claimant who, 
in the first quarter of 1946, establishes 
rights to 20 weeks of benefits could 
draw, at most, 13 weeks of benefits. 

He might, however, qualify for a 

new duration of benefits in the second 
quarter of 1946, the beginning of the 
new benefit year. 


The Wisconsin law does not involve the 
concept of a benefit year. Comparable 
statistics for this State (as well as 
for Alaska, for which no third-quarter 
report was received) are therefore not 
included in this report. 


To some extent, however, the decline in 
the number of eligible claimants may be 
attributable to improved business 
conditions during the summer months of 
1946, Income, production, and employment 
increased during these months, and the 
number of persons seeking work declined. 
According to estimates by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, insured unemployment 
(including veterans!) fell from 3,024,000 
at the beginning of July to 2,169,000 at 
the end of September. 


a 
Table <.--Distribution of States by average weekly benefit 
amount of eligible claimants, and by average weekly earn- 
ings of covered workers, for claimants who established 
their benefit rights, July-September 1946 


Number of States with average 


Average weekly weekly benefit amount of-- 


earnings of 
covered workers 


— 


April-June $10—. 1. $12-, ] SL erect grip degre ie eons 
1946 11.99 | 13.99 | 15.99 | 17.99 | 19.99 | 21.99 
Total 1/.. 0 13 8 io an oto 

Peary ee BecopenheaPh pi = sh see apo a 
OF 2QL99 wise «cick ulate -~- soe --- --- --- 
30—34.99. veeses att y it ty Bin ae 
35-39-99 rrevce smn t 5 5 1 -<- 
UO—WH 99... cece wasn 2 1 7 1 2 
UBH9.99..00000 | -=~ — 1 3 4 =t2 
5O or abel, 20.116 a --- --— --~ 2/ 3 1 
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1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 


2/ Ineludes New York for only those claimants who received their first 


payment during this quarter. 


‘Note: This table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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Weekly Benefit Amount 


For the Nation as a whole, there was a 
small decrease from the second to the third 
quarter in the average weekly benefit of 
claimants establishing eligibility to 
benefits. This decrease—from $18.43 to 
$18.18—is the result of a relatively 
greater concentration of claimants in the 
States with lower benefits in the third 
quarter, rather than to a general drop in 
the amount of such benefits in each of the 
States. Of the 49 States reporting for 
the third quarter, as many as 21 showed an 
increase in the weekly benefit amount 
(table 1) e 


Among claimants establishing eligibility in 
the third quarter, well over half the total 
were entitled to more than $18.18, the 


national average; 50 percent were qualified 


to receive weekly benefit amomts of $20- 
$24.99, and 6.9 percent to amounts of $25 
On the other hand, at least one- . 
fifth of the total were entitled to less 
than $15 and 4.7 percent to less than $10 
each week. 


This distribution varied considerably fran 
State to State. In only 16 of the 49 States 
reporting this information for the third 
quarter were half or more of the eligible 
claimants entitled to weekly benefit amounts 
of at least $20; in only 5 States— 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Utah, Washington, 
and Hawaii—were any claimants entitled to 
$25 or moree Claimants entitled to less 
than $5 were found in each of 10 States, 
with the largest proportion—ll0 percent— 
in Colorado and the next largest—-3.3 
percent-~in Arkansas. 


The average weekly benefit amount for seach 
State also varied considerably, from $12.37 
in Mississippi to $23.14 in Utah. Of the 
13 States in which the average approximated 
or exceeded the country~wide average of 
$18.18, 9 States had averages of less than 
$20 and 3 States, of $20-$21.99. Among the 
36 States with less than the national aver- 
age, 13 States averaged less than $14, 8 
States $14-$15.99, and 15 States $16-$17.99. 
These differences are attributable to a 


* combination of factors, including the 


eligibility requirements to establish bene~ 
fit rights, the statutory minimum and maxi- 
mum benefit payable, the fraction of high- 
quarter or base~year earnings used to com- 
pute the weekly benefit amount, and the 
level of earnings during the base period. 


The heavy concentration of claimants in the 


' 13 “"high—benefit® States was responsible 


for fixing the national average at a figure 


above that of 36 States (table 2). Half 
of all the claimants were concentrated in 
the 9 States with average weekly benefits 
of $18-$19.99, an interval which 
approximates the national average. While 
as many as 13 States had average weekly 
benefit amounts of $12-$13.99, they 
represented only 9.4 percent of the 
claimants in all States. On the other 
hand, the 3 States with high average 
weekly benefit amomts of $20-$21.99 
contained 15 percent of all claimants. 


While no one factor by itself determined 
the average weekly benefit amount, itis 
noted that, of the 6 States with the 
highest average weekly benefit amounts 
(Utah, Massachusetts, Michigan, Hawaii, 
New Jersey, and Washington), 4 States 

had the highest statutory maximum bene 
fit—$25--and 1 State (New Jersey) had a 
statutory maximum of $22. Moreover, 3 of 
the States (Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
Utah) provided a relatively high fraction-— 
1/20—-of high-quarter earnings. By 
comparison, of the 7 States with average 
weekly benefit amounts of less than $13 
(Montana, Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee), 5 had a statutory maximum of 
only $15, 1 State had a maximum of $16, 
and 1 State $20. Five of these "low 
benefit® States applied a fraction of only 
1/26 or 1/25 to high-quarter earnings, 
while the other 2 States based the weekly 
benefit amount on annual earnings, a 
practice which generally tends to lower 
the weekly benefit amount. — 


Of the 8 States which base the weekly 
benefit amount on annual earnings, 5 
provided a maximum weekly benefit amount 
of $20. In these 5 States, claimants 
establishing benefit rights in the third 
quarter of 1946 were entitled to an 
average weekly benefit ranging from $12.64 
to $16.37. the other hand, in the 12 
States which also have maximum amounts of 
$20 but which base weekly benefit amounts 
on a fraction of high-quarter earnings, 
the average weekly benefit amount ranged 
from $14.95 to $19.11; moreover, in 10 of 
the 12 States the average weekly benefit 
amount exceeded $16. 


The statutory maximum (exclusive of 
dependents! allowances) varied considerably, 
from as low as. $15 in 10 States to as much 
as $25 in Massachusetts, Utah, Hawaii, and 
Washington (table 1). In theory, the 
maximum benefit amount should limit the 
benefit amount of only a small proportion 
of the eligible claimants; it should not 
hinder the effectiveness of the formula in 


~$30+= 

Table 3,--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by percent of claimants entitled to maximum weekly 
benefit amount, claimants who established benefit 
rights, July-September 1946 











Hligible claimants 
Percent of eligible 
claimants entitled 


to maximum weekly Percent 
benefit amount of 
total 










Total 1/....... 2/ 1,02h, 











977 100.0 
Less than 304i. es skie 2 26, 345 2.6 
SOSA Oe eae eames 42,628 4,2 
HOG Oi ae eset tl enephte 125, 390 12.2 
5055969 «40% villecttte walls 271, 281 26 5 
GOLEGS NOLES ee 2/ 296,562 28.9 
T0= 1969 vivid on sfele wale | 63,758 6.2 
80-899 svield. stviavtea's 104, 754 10.2 





90 OF MOTECcccccceces 


94, 659 


1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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providing a distribution of benefit amounts 
comparable to the distribution of earnings. 
Because the maximum was in many cases set 
at a comparatively low level in relation to 
earnings, however, 62 percent of all eli- 
gible claimants in the third quarter of 
1946 were entitled to the statutory maximun. 
In Soutin Dakota and Michigan, with maximums 
of $15 and $20-528 (including dependents! 
allowances), respectively, as many as 9 out 
of every 10 claimants were entitled to the 
maximum weekly benefit amount. In California 
and Nevada, which set $20 and $18 as their 
respective maximums, 81 percent and 86 per- 
cent were so entitled. In another 28 
States the proportion ranged from 50 per- 
cent to 80 percent (table 3). 


To what extent did weekly benefit amounts 
to which claimants established rights in 
the third quarter compensate for presumed 
wage loss? Weekly benefit amounts computed 
simply by applying a fraction of 1/26-1/20 
to earnings in a quarter of full employment 
would roughly equal 50-65 percent of weekly 
earnings in such a quarter. Because of the 
effect of the maximum weekly benefit, how- 
ever, it is estimated that the weekly 
benefit amount of claimants who established 
rights in the third quarter were only ap- 
proximately 40 percent of weekly earnings. 
Maximum weekly benefit amounts ranged from 
30 percent of weekly earnings in Alaska to 
63 percent in South Carolina and Utah 
(table ). The data presented in table h 
shows the ratio obtained by dividing the 
maximum weekly benefit amount in State 

laws by the average weekly earnings of 
workers in covered employment during the 

In each of 38 
States this ratio was less than 50 percent, 
and in only 2 States (South Carolina and 
Utah) was it as high as 63 percent. As 
already pointed out, for a relatively 
large proportion of claimants, the weekly 
benefit amount was limited by the statutory 
maximum. Consequently, their weekly bene- 
fit amounts-—-and hence the ratio of such 
amounts to average weekly earnings in the 
high quarter--would probably have been 
considerably larger with a higher maximum 
weekly benefit. 


Average Weekly Benefit Payments in the 
Third Quarter 


Claimants receiving benefits payments in 
the third quarter of 1946 average 16.31 
weekly for total unemployment. A dif- 
ference is to be expected, of course, 
between this amount and the amount to 
which claimants establishing oe 
in the third quarters were entitled—— 


$18.18--because of differences in the 


composition of the 2 groups. For example, 
the latter group, with which this report 
is concerned, contains some claimants who 
may not have drawn benefits during the 
third quarter, and some who may never 
draw benefits. Another difference is that 
many claimants receiving benefit payments 
during the third quarter probably estab- 
lished eligibility for such paynents .in 
an earlier quarter. 


Potential Duration of Benefits 


Claimants who became eligible for benefits 
in the third quarter of 196 were entitled, 
on the average, to a potential duration 

of 19.5 weeks (table 5). Although 57 per- 
cent were entitled to 20 weeks or more, 
the average was below this figure because 
more than one-fifth of the claimants were 
entitled to less than 16 weeks of benefits, 
and another fifth were entitled to 16-19 
weeks. 


In most of the States, the average poten- 
tial duration of benefits was smaller than 
that for the country as a whole. Arkansas 
and Arizona had an average duration of 

only 10.6 weeks and 11.6 weeks, respectively, 
and Texas and Florida, 13.1 weeks and 13.9 
weeks. These ) States included only ).7 
percent of all claimants establishing eli- 
gibility during July-September 196. 
Thirty-three other States averaged a | 
shorter duration than the national average, 
while only 12 States averaged 20 weeks or 
more. The relatively large proportion of 
all claimants that was found in the States 
with a longer potential duration, however, 
served to bolster up the average for the 
country. Fourteen percent of all eligible 
claimants were in New York, with a potential 
uniform duration of 26 weeks, and about one- 
fourth were in States with averages of 20- 
23.9 weeks (table 6). 


In States with uniform duration of bene- 
fits, the average potential duration was 

23 weeks--.5 weeks longer than in States 
with variable duration. Of the h9 States 
reporting for the third quarter of 1916, 

35 States provide that the potential dura- 
tion vary with the individual's base- 
period earnings. The other 1 States, 
which included 22 percent of all claimants 
establishing eligibility, make no provision 
for limiting the individual worker's dura- 
tion by his previous earnings, but allow 
the same duration for all eligible claim- 
ants. Not all the States with uniform 
duration afford a long potential duration 
of benefits. Mississippi provides only 

1 weeks, and 5 States only 16 weeks. The 
majority of the States with uniform duration, 
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Table 4.--Average weekly earnings of covered workers, April- 
June 1946, maximum weekly benefit amount, and ratio of 
maximum weekly benefit amount to average weekly earnings, 















by State. 
Average weekly Maximum weekly benefit amount 
earnings of % 
Region and State covered vorkers, Percent of 
eel rlgen Adaount average weekly 
19 earnings 
TOtElLcsccccccecenswe po -_— 
Region I: 
Connecticut 2/........65 $22 448 
Main@...cccocccccccecese 20 50.1 
Massachusetts......ccece 25 57.2 
Hew Hampshire.ceccssccce 2 52.2 
Rhode Island....sscscese 1s 41.2 
Vermont... ccccscccccsses 20 50.3 
Region II-III: 
Delaware..cocccocccecece 18 9.1 
Hew Jerscyecccccccscccce 22 344 
" New York... ccccecccccvccs 21 1.5 
Pennsylvaniasccocccseose 20 el 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 2/. 20 47.8 
Maryland...ccccccsccccce 20 48.0 
Forth Carolina.cccsccece 20 60.2 
Virginia. ccccccccccsccce 15 Gare 
West Virginiac..ccccccce 20 ° 
Region V: 
Kentucky..cccocccscccccce 16 42.8 
Michigan 2/..ecescseseve 20-28 eer 
OhLe eis ovcccccocecececcee 2. 3 
Region VI: 
TULinalecs. wolesuecessys Ft) 40.7 
Tnd@LaNReverecsevessvecece 20 4 ox 
Wiscongin...ccceoscsccse 20 3 
Region VII: 
AIRVERALS occ os sesecases 20 56.4 
Florida. cccccocccecescce 15 38.9 
Georgia.cecccccoccccceccs 18 2.0 
Mississippl..cccccccesse 5 
South Carolinas... .ccece 63.2 
Femnessee.,.cscocceccsvce 41.2 
Regien VIII: 
TOWRiic biclg cosesscescasision 46.7 
Minmosota...sscccosceses kg. 
Webdraskas ..ccccccccccece 46.0 
Forth Dakota...cccccccce 54.6 
South Dakotacccccecncsecs 41.6 
Region IX: 
ArlranGasscccccccscccccce 49.0 
KanbaSeccccccccccccccece 8.8 
Missouril..csccoccccccecee Tol 
Oklahoma. .ccccccccccccce a 
Region X: 
Loaisiand.c.cccccscccces 49.7 
Hew Wexico.cccccccccsece 40.7 
POMP ccccececescacsecosees- 45.0 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ccoccccccccccce 5.8 
TdahOsccccccccceccacesee T.o2 
Montanticcoccccccecsoccecs 38.7 
Utah. cccccccccccccscecce 63.3 
Wyoming. ...ccccccccsccece 51.1 
Region XII: 
APL SOBRs cc ccncecccccccece 35.6 
California. ...ccscccccecs 39.0 
Wovalla 2/....cccccccccce 37.0 
OFOgZORe cccccccovcceccvee 38.1 
Waghington...ccccccccece 53.8 
Regiess XIII and XIV: 
DleskGcvcccsvencnsceasee 3.4 
Hattal dl. cscceccgwias ele cece 56.8 


1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported.. 

2/ The weekly benefit amounts shown for Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
and Nevada exclude dependents' allowances. They include dependents’ 
allowances in Michigan, where the maximum for claimants without 
dependents is $20 and for claimants with dependents is $28. 

3/ Average for only those claimants who received their first payment 
during the quarter. 

4/ Maximum basic benefit is $20; maximum of $25 results from upward 
cost-of-living adjustment, 


Note: This table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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fable 5,--Duration of benefits; Potential duration of benefits for claimants establishing benefit rights 


and percentage distribution of those claimants by potential duration, by Stete, July-September 1946 1/ 


Potential duration Percent of claimants ‘stablishing benefit rights 


with potential duration of-- 
State 








Uniform duration........ 
Georgia. .cccccccccccs 
eS Ee 
Kentucky....cccesccse 
MAING cceesticcoeceecen tic 
Miesiseippi....ccscoe 
Montana.c...esccccece 
New Hampshire....c.o0 
New Oth scvietewncece 
North Carolina....... 
North Dakota......0.- 
South Carolingeccecsce 
TenneSBEe..ccccccsces 
Vermont.ccccccrvecccos 
West Virginia......eo 


Variable duration....... - 8.0 
Alabama..c.scscccccee 10 7-0 
Alaska Bf ccvecccccce & eed 
ATICONRs . covcccccecce a 17.0 
Arkansas.....ssece00s 4 27.2 
Californias. v.rccccere Me 6.1 
Colorado. srececercoce 10 16.3 
Connecticont..ccoccece 3 6.9 
Delaware. ..ccccccccce ll 21.5 
District of Columbia. 10+ 3-5 
Florida. .cccccccccece T+ F459) 
Tdahoeccccesecrccccece 7 25.6 
T1linols..rccccccccce 10 6.8 
Indiana... .csrcescsecece 6 9.1 
Tewa. vceccsercesecces 6 a2 
Kaneas.coscccccccvcce Ge 9. 
Louisiana....cccccece 27-5 
Maryland. .ccccescccce 14.8 
Massachusetts...ccs-e 12.0 
Michigan...ccccoccees ae 


5.0 
6.6 
8.6 
4.9 
505 


Minnesota...coccecoce 
Missouri... .ccocccccce 
Nebraska... .cccccscocs 
Nevada.coocccoccccese 
Hew TOTSCFocvccccccce 
New Mexico...ccccccoce 
O10. ee cccccccccsoece 
Oklahomaerccccscccece 
Oregon..scccccecccece 
Pennsylvania. s.scocece 
Rhode Island......cc0 
South Dakota..c.ccocs 
FOXASs ccccccccccccccs | 
Utah J) oecvvccccceces 
Virginia. .cccccccccce 
Washington. .cccceccce 
Wisconsin 2) eeccceeee 
Wyoming. .ccccccceccce 
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Py) 35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, does not limit 


benefits to any specified period. 

2/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 

&/ Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 "effective days." 

5/ Includes only those claimants who received their first payment during the quarter. 

6/ Only workers with a weekly benefit of $12 can receive 25 weeks of benefits. Proportion 
of maximum includes calimants entitled to 23 or more weeks. Most of these workers were 
entitled to 23.4 weeks of benefits. 

V/ The minimum benefit is actually 50 Cents, bat it is paid at the rate of $3, resulting in 
shorter duration in such cases. 

8/ The minimum duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable is 16 and a fraction 
weeks, and the maximum 19 weeks. When no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks uniform. 
The maximum duration of 19 weeks is applicable ohly to workers with an adjusted amount of 
$23. In most other weekly-benefit catagories, the maximum is between 18 and 19 weeks. 
Percent shown at the maximum, therefore, includes workers with a potential duration of 18 
or more weeks. 


Note: Thi& table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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Table 6.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 


by average potential duration, claimants establishing » 
benefit rights, July-September 1946 | 


Hligible claimants 


Average weeks Number \ 
of potential of 
duration States Percent 
Number of 
total 
ae u At Poet ent 














10-1297 so sewer 2 20,115 2.0 

22-1529) oc cue ee 2 28 ,u6l 2.8 

1-15 2932's peviesis's 9 46 ugg 4.5 

16-17 Siecevvnee 13 250,123 ou 

1831959. senses 11 271,891 26.5 i 
20-219). sees 10 188, 856 18.4 e 
P2239) shais 1 74,56) 1.3 

Db O55 Gy uie ai cieie'e's 0 0 0 

26 or more..ceoe ae 2/ 144,475 14.2 


1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note; This table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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however, provided a potential duration of 
20 weeks or more. Among the 35 reporting 
States with variable duration, only 4 
States averaged this many weeks. 





Fifty-one percent of the claimants in the 
variable-duration States, as against 78 per- 
cent of those in States with uniform dura- 
tion, were entitled to an average duration 
of 20 weeks or more. Conversely, none of 
the claimants in the States with uniform 
duration, compared with one-tenth of those 
in States with variable duration, averaged 
fewer than 12 weeks. 


In no State with variable duration of bene- 
fits were all eligible claimants entitled 
to 20 or more weeks of benefits, although 
such a duration was possible in 25 of these 
States. In Rhode Island, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, and Wyoming--all with a maximum pos- 
sible duration of 20 weeks or more-——fewer 
than one-third of the eligible claimants 


could receive benefits for 20 weeks or 


more. in the first 2 States the low pro- 
portion is related to the fact that each 
provides a relatively low minimum-earnings 
requirement; this enables some claimants who 
would otherwise be ineligible to qualify for 
a short duration of benefits. On the other 
hand, in Washington and the District of 
Columbia, 79 percent of the eligible clain- 
ants were entitled to 20 weeks or more of 
benefits; in South Dakota this proportion 
was 78 percent, in Ohio, 75 percent, and in 
Missouri, 72 percent. 


It was the statutory maximum limiting the 
number of weeks for which a claimant could 
draw benefits, rather than his earnings 
record or the formula for relating such 
earnings to duration, that restricted the 
potential duration for a considerable nun- 
ber of claimants. In the third quarter of 
1946, as many as 6 percent of all eligible 
claimants in variable-duration States were 
entitled to the maximum duration of benefits 
payable. Among this group, of course, a 
number of claimants had an earnings history 
which entitled them, according to the for- 
mula for computing duration, to a number of 
weeks of benefits exactly equal to the maxi- 
mum. A large proportion, however, probably 
had wage records which, in the absence of 

a statutory limitation, would have given 
them a greater duration than they actually 
were entitled to. 


In the majority of the reporting States with 
variable duration of benefits-—-23 out of 
35--more than half the eligible claimants 
qualified for the maximum duration. In New 
Mexico, with a maximum duration of 16 weeks, 





83 percent could receive benefits for that 
length of time. In each of other States 
(Ohio, South Dakota, Nebraska, and the 
District of Columbia) no fewer than 3 out 
of claimants qualified for the maximum 
duration. 





In a number of States, the duration of 
benefits was limited less by the statutory 
maximum than by the effect of the benefit 
formula by which duration was computed. 
Table 7 illustrates how an individual with 
$400 in his high quarter and $1,000 in his 
base period would fare in 2 groups of 
States. The first group consists of those 
in which less than one-third of the eligible 
claimants in the third quarter of 19)6 
were entitled to maximum duration. The 
second group includes States in which more 
than three-fourths of the eligible claim- 
ants were entitled to the maximum. In 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Michigan, fewer than one-third 
of the eligible claimants were able to 
qualify for the maximum duration of bene- 
fits. In most of these States, claimants 
with the specified earnings would have been 
entitled to a relatively short duration of 
benefits, ranging, except for 1 State, 

from about ) to 13 weeks less than the 
maximum. 


Weekly Benefit Amount and Duration of 
Benefits 


Eligible claimants entitled to low weekly 
benefit amounts were generally in the low- 
income group and usually experienced rela- 
tively more unemployment than claimants 
whose potential benefit amounts reflected 
higher earnings in covered employment. 
Obviously, therefore, their need for a sub- 
stantial duration of benefits was greatest. 
The data show, however, that among eligible 
claimants in States with variable duration 
of benefits, those entitled to low weekly 
benefit amounts were also generally en- 
titled to a relatively small number of 
such benefits (table 8). In variable- 
duration States, the average duration of 
benefits decreased from 22.1 weeks among 
claimants eligible for a weekly benefit of 
$25 or more, to 10.3 weeks for claimants 
who were entitled to weekly benefits of 
less than $5. 


Low-wage workers were generally less able 
to qualify for longer benefit periods 
because the ratio of base-period earnings 
to high-quarter earnings--which hes a 
significant effect on potential duration 
of benefits—-tends to be lower among 
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Table 7.—Potential number of weeks! duration on the basis of earnings of $400 
in the high quarter and $1,000 in the base period, for specified 
States with variable duration provisions 


States in which— 


(1) fewer than 1/3 of eligible claimants in 
July-September 1946 were entitled to 
maximum duration: 


1. 
Re 
36 
Ae 


ADVKSTIBAS ts o.c.0.sbib cab ine ele cae eo ua acl 
Californias scocccessscevecesenecsns 
DE LAWETO vic 6.0 acc cas saceisieiece-alap es cimaate 
LOULSLANA -ecccccccccccccccccccceccece 
MaSsachusetts eccecccscccccccceescce 
WYOMING. ccccccccceccccccccccccccees 
Michi gan. seccccccccccccccccccecccos 
DOT Sie oly wie eleisteie wie ereleca sare eels plelatele cals 
Maryland eccecccccveccvcccccscccccce 
Hnode Island. ssc sa ceswiceusaey com e's 


(2) more than 3/4 of eligible claimants in 
July-September 1946 were entitled to 
maximum duration: 


CHINO. ool 6 ciate ol ere ella bale ateiele elelcin-e Gis elalete 
District of COM so a oais ore ate elaa oie 
TF GALL cloth oie alate ee lclenin aiaalelntelwisle ele cle wales 
WODLVASKA sss e's aisle cmlpinen ewe 6 ealee' 6 bin aie 
NGW (| MGXL CO. clclalslsiee siecle @ alanicieciatels a 66 
South Dakota .cecccsccccccsccccsccece 


* Same as statutory maximum. 
1/ See footnote 8, table 5. 


workers with low base~period earnings. 

The characteristically greater unemployment 
among low-wage workers generally reduces 
their base-period earnings to a relatively 
greater extent than their high-quarter 
earnings, thereby decreasing the amount of 
potential benefits available to them. 


In virtually all States, the duration of 
benefits among claimants establishing 
benefit rights decreased with the weekly 


benefit amount. 


There was considerable 


variation among the States, however, in 


the extent of the decrease. 


For example, 


for a decrease in the average weekly bene— 
fit amount from $10-314.99 to $5-$9.99, 
the relative decrease in the number of 
weeks! potential duration ranged from 0.9 
percent in Ohio to 34 percent in Wyoming. 
South Dakota was the only State where this 
decrease in average weekly benefit was 
accompanied by an increase—12 percent-- 


in the potential duration. 


These variations 


among the States are attributable to 
differences in the fractions used to 





Potential number 
of weeks! duration 


Statutory 
maximum 


determine weekly benefit amount and 
potential duration. 


In most of the States, the positive 
correlation between weekly benefit amount 
and potential number of weeks! duration 
does not appear to be an objective of the 
statutory provisions for unemploymsnt 
insurance. A claimant with a low weekly 
benefit might receive a large number of 
weekly benefits if his high-quarter earn- — 
ings are in proper proportion to his total 
base=period earnings. In a few States, 
however, the statutory provisions directly 
gear both the amount of the weekly bene- 
fit and the potential duration of benefits 
to total earnings in the base period. In 
Washington, for example, the benefit 
schedule provides that, as the weekly 
benefit amount increases fram $10 to $25, 
potential duration increases from 12 weeks 
to 26 weeks. In Oregon the situation is 
Similar; a weekly benefit of $10 can be 
received for only 5 weeks, while a bene- 
fit of $18 can be received for 20 weeks. 
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Table 8.--Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants by weekly 


denefit amount, 37 variable-duration States, claimants establishing benefit 
rights, July-September 1946 


Average weeks of potential duration of benefits of eligible 
claimants with weekly benefit amount of-- 


woes S2e" | $5-9.99 | $10-24.99 | $15-19.99 | #20-24.99 Ce peahkoaly 


Region and State 





Region I: . 

Connecticut 2/.... 19.3 

Massachusetts....0 19.3 

Rhode Island...... 16.0 
Region II-III: 

Delaware...cccccce 18.7 

New TOTSOYorccsece 22.7 

Pennsylvania. .s..e 19. 2 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col. 2/ee 19.6 

Maryland..ccccsscce Be 

Virginia....ccccee ioe 
Region V: 

Michigan 2/....... 16.3 

DULOeecceveceveouvss 21.2 
Region VI: 

T1llinois....ccccee 23.8 

Indiana. ....ccccce 18.7 

Wisconsin Lfecceee on 
Region VII: 

Alabama....cccocee 18.9 

IGT IOGRs cec.clts cece 14.9 
Region VIII: 

iss cas seas 4 spa # 16.2 

Minnesota, oo.cccco 20.0 

Vebraska......ssce 1726 

South Dakota..... 19.0 
Region IX: 

Arkanease.ccccccceoe 11.3 

KanBaScrccccccccce 18. 

Missouri..ccccccece 19. 

Oklahoma.....cc.ee 18.1 
Region X: 

Louisiana. ..ccccce 17.0 

New Mexico...ccvve 15.8 

TOXAS. c.cccccccccce 15.6 
Region XI: 

Colorado..ccccccce ae 

TAORO. cc occccsecce 1 el 

MGM ce veacs osc eeee 18.5 

Wyoming...cccccece 1504 
Region XII: 

APISONB. .cccccccce 12.2 

California. eoeeoee 19.7 
— Nevada BJ ccccccces 18.8 

Oregon. .cocccccece 20.0 

Washington...cccee 26.0 
Region XIII: 


Alaska Riess suc ake 





1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

z/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents! allowances. 
Weekly benefit amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all of these States except 
Michigan. Statutory maximum for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of 
$20 (the maximum payable to claimants without dependents) to $28 (the maximum payable to claimants 
with dependents). 


Note: This table is corrected to December 16, 1946. 
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legislative Changes in Eligibility, Dura- 
tion, and Week Benefit Provisions 


With a few exceptions, the data on potential 
amount and duration of weekly benefits for 
claimants establishing eligibility in the 
third quarter of 1946 reflect legislative 
amendments passed during the 1945 and 1946 
sessions of State legislatures. Alaska, 
for which no report was received in the 
third quarter, made a number of changes, 
all effective October 1, 1946. The minimum 
weekly benefit was raised fram $5 to $8, 
and the maximum weekly benefit from $16 to 
#25. The wage qualification in determining 
elizibility for benefits was changed from 
"25 times the weekly benefit amount™ to 
"9150 in the base period." The duration 





of benefits was changed to the lesser of 
(a) 25 times the weekly benefit amount, 
and (b) one—third of base period wages. 
The minimum duration is now "8 times the 
weekly benefit amount"; before this 
change the duration of benefits had been 
the lesser of (a) 16 times the weekly 
benefit amount, and (b) one-third of 
base=period wages. 


Massachusetts, effective April 1, 1947, 
provided an additional benefit of $2 for 
each dependent child under age 18. 
Although the number of dependents is not 
directly limited, the combined dependents! 
allowance and basic benefit must not 
exceed 1/26 of the total wages earned in 
the 2 highest quarters. 
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WAGE CREDIT, AVATLAPILITY, AND DISQUALIFICATION DETERMINATIONS 
JULY-SEPTEMBER 1946 





Despite a slight decline fram 130,300 to 
126,300 in the number of disqualifications 
for voluntary quit, misconduct, refusal of 
suifable work, and other causes during 
July-September, the proportion of insured 
claimants whose benefit rights were either 
postponed or canceled for a disqualifying 
act rose from 5.2 to 7.7 out of every 100 
(table 2). Claims denied on the “able and 
available® issue also dropped in number but 
represented 9.6 of every 100 insured claim- 
ants as compared with 6.4 per 100 in 
April-Jume (table 1). The increase in the 
proportion was not altogether due to the 
drop in the number of insured claimants, 
Since 22 States showed a greater number of 
disqualifications this quarter than last. 


The opposite trends in the claims load and 
the proportions of new claims denied and 

of claimants disqualified may be attributed 
to several factors, which had their begin- 
ning in the fall of 1945. 


During the period after V-Day, when claims 
loads were extremely heavy, the claims- 
taking and payment-making machinery in most 
States was overburdened. Sufficient 
personnel time was frequently not available 
for a thorough scrutiny of each new claim 
and all the related facts before benefit 
determinations were made. Disqualification 
provisions of State laws were difficult to 
apply, especially in borderline cases, 
during the initial stages of reconversion 
when the labor market was in considerable 
turmoil. 
the standards of disqualification provisions 
had to be reexamined as to what was suit- 
able work for a person who had been in 
characteristically wartime employment and 
who was confronted with characteristically 
peacetime employment opportunities. 

Exactly what constituted suitable work 
‘under these changing conditions was not 
clear. War contracts were being terminated, 
with consequent mass lay<offs in war 
industries. United States Employment 
Service referrals and placements dropped 
sharply. Factors determining genuine 
attachment to the labor market also had to 
be examined, since many claimants had 
employment records which suggested that 
they were not continuing to be in the 

labor market. The wise practice was 
frequently followed of allowing a claimant 
reasonable time to adjust to the new 
conditions of the labor market before dis- 
qualifying him for not accepting a job 
offered him by the agency. 


In view of labor=market conditions, 





By mid-1946, however, when the labor 
market became more stabilized and the 
peak in claim loads was passed, State 
policies on disqualifying circumstances 
became crystalized. The States were 
assisted in clarifying and interoreting 
disqualification and eligibility pro- 
visions by the Bureau statements of 
principles underlying availability and 
disqualification causes. With more and 
better trained personnel they were better 
able to apply established policies. Most 
States inaugurated a policy of a more 
careful scrutiny of each new claim and 
also of claims filed by those claimants 
who had been beneficiaries for extended 
periods. In addition, in determining the 
availability of the claimant, some States 
have directly or indirectly placed 
considerable weight on his seeking work 
independently of his registration at the 
employment office. However, there is 
still a wide variation between State’ 
policies and their interpretations of dis- 
qualifying circumstances, with a resulting 
wide variation in the disqualification 
rates. 


The explanation for this divergence is 
neither certain nor simple. Differences 
in economic geography resulting in 
differences in industries, in claimant 
groups, and in occupational patterns 
undoubtedly affect the percentages of 
claimants held unavailable for work or 
disqualified for one cause or another. 
Probably a more potent factor is the 
contrast among the State laws. One law, 
for example, may require a decision of 
unavailability for work when a 
claimant has moved to another locality 
in search of work while under another 
law, a claimant under the same condi- 
tions would be held available. 


Some States have very broad definitions 

of "good cause*® for refusing work. Others 
have very narrow definitions. In the case 
of voluntary quit disqualifications, 33 
States do not disqualify a claimant who 
left a job if he can show cause, which may 
be personal, attributable to the employer, 
or attributable to the job. In the other 
18 States, however, a claimant is dis- 
qualified when he voluntarily quits a job 
for personal reasons, no matter how good 
the cause may be. In some of these 18 
States a claimant is only qualified for 
benefits when his volmtary leaving is 
attributable to the employer while in 





others he is qualified only when his 
leaving was attributable to the job 
conditions. 


Determinations on the Sufficiency of 
Wage Credits - 


During the July-September period, total 
determinations for benefits dropped from 
2,027,800 to 1,201,700, the lowest number 
_for any quarter since April-June 1945 
(table 1). More than threé-fourths of 

the national decline was due to the fewer 
determinations in the 11 States which 
began new uniform benefit years in the 
preceding quarter. Among this group were 
Illinois and New York, which reported 
declines of 213,400 and 234,300 respectively, 
between the 2 quarters. On the other hand, 
Arkansas, Utah, and Washington, which 
began new benefit years in the current 
quarter, reported significant increases in 
the number of determinations made during 
the quarter. Of the 1,201,700 new claims 
processed for wage-credit eligitility, 87.1 
percent were found to have sufficient base= 
period credits for the payments of bene- 
fits. In the April-June quarter the 
proportion was 88.1 percent. Significant 
increases in the proportions in the third 
quarter were reported by several States. 
The percentages rose from 80 to 93 in 
Arkansas, 59 to 68 in North Dakota, and 

68 to 91 in South Dakota. On the other 
hand, the proportion dropped 7 or more — 
percentage points in Alaska, Arizona, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Ohio, and Oklahoma. 


Claims Denied on the Issue "Able to Work, 
Available for Work*® 


The ratio of claims denied to insured 
claimants jumped from 12.1 to 21.3 in 
Alabama, 48 to 35.1 in Arkansas, 9.0 to 
20.7 in Kansas, 16.4 to 29.7 in Tennessee, 
5-5 to 18.0 in Vermont, and 3.1 to 11.1 in 
Virginia. In Alabama, the increase was 
attributed to the new policy on availability 
adopted by the agency, which required a 
claimant to have made a "conscientious and 
diligent® search for work on his own. In 
Connecticut, the ratio of 25.4 percent 
was slightly higher than in the preceding 
quarter, and the increase was attributed 
to the scrutiny of records of claimants 
who had been filing for long periods. A 
large proportion of these claimants were 
women, many of whom restricted their 
availability to such an extent that they 
were declared mavailable by the 
administrator. 


The jum from 5.0 to 9.3 percent in New 
Jersey was due to the volume of claims 


during July-September. 


from persons who first established their 
benefit years shortly after V-Day and were 


filing for their second benefit year. The 
State found that a sizable proportion of 
these claimants were no longer attached to 
the labor market, since they were not_ 
interested in the wages paid for peacetime 
jobs. About three-fourths of this clain- 
ant group were women. 


Disqualification 5 


Data in tables 2-5 represent disqualifica- 
tions imposed on insured claimants by the’ 
initial authority. Insured claimants as 
referred to here are those who currently 
or earlier in their benefit year had 
established their eligibility on the basis 
of sufficient wage credits, and who during 
the quarter initiated their first or 
subsequent spell of wmemployment within 
their benefit year. The figures do not 
include disqualifications imposed because 
of labor disputes or because of receipt — 

of other remumeration. 


The disqualification ratios in Ohio and — 
Texas are not entirely comparable to those 
for other States, since the base used 
(insured claimants) includes only claimants 
who established their eligibility on the 
basis of sufficient wage credits during 

the current quarter. In the other States 
it also includes claimants who established 
their eligibility during a previous quarter 
within their benefit year and who during 
the quarter initiated a subsequent spell of 


unemployment. 


There was a drop in the number of disquali- 
fications imposed for voluntary quit, mis- 
conduct, and “other® issues, while those 
involving refusal of suitable work rose 
for the second consecutive quarter—fron 
34,900 to 39,100. Aporoximately 2.4 out 
of every 100 insured claimants were dis— 
qualified for refusing suitable work as 
compared with 1.4 out of every 100 in the 
preceding quarter. Part of this increase 
may have been due to a steoping-up in 
referrals by the United States Employment’ 
Service. Job referrals, which were ata 
postwar low of 799,400 during February, 
rose to a monthly average of 1,283,000 

A refusal-of- 
suitable-work disqualification usually 
results when a claimant refuses to accept 
either a job deemed suitable or a job 
referral. The suitable-work disqualifica— 
tion was the dominant issue in 10 States, 
including such large States as California, 
Illinois, New York, and Washington. In 
New York the ratio of claimants disqualified 
for refusal of suitable work jumped from 


~ 
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1.2 out of every 100 in the preceding 
quarter to 3.2 in July-September. In 
Illinois the ratio rose even more--from 1.1 
to 3.8 out of every 100. In Connecticut, 
the labor market consisted largely of mar- 
ginal workers vho were not interested in the 
starting wages of the jobs available to 
them. Under these conditions, disqualifi- 
cations for refusal of suitable work be- 
came disproportionately heavy. Oregon 
reported a tightening up of its policy on 
refusal of suitable work, particularly for 
long-term claimants, in view of the heavy 
seasonal emp loynent opportunities. 


Disqualifications for voluntary quit, how 
ever, were still the largest group among 


the national totals and were imposed on 


3-8 out of every 100 insured claimants, as 
compared with 2.7 per 100 in the preceding 


- quarter. More than 1 out of every 10 


insured claimants were disqualified for 
voluntary quit in 9 States—Alabama, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Wyoming. It is interesting to note that 
in all these States but South Carolina and 
Wyoming, voluntary-quit provisions specify 
that a cisimant is disqualified for bene- 
fits if ho left his work voluntarily with- 
out good cause attributable to the employer 
or good cause connected with the individual's 
work. In other words, a claimant is dis- 
qualified from benefits if he quit his work 
voluntarily for personal reasons, no matter 
how impelling they may have been. 


Period of Disqualification 


Seventy-four percent of the disqualifica- 
tions involved a postponement of benefits, 
and the rest involved a cancellation or 
reduction of benefit rights (table 3). 
Nearly 40 percent of all the disqualifica- 
tions involved a postponement for an in- 
definite period, usually for the duration 
of the claimant's current spell of unemploy- 
ment. That 40 percent is heavily weighted, 
however, by 10 States which reported that 
95 percent or more of their postponements 
were indefinite. On the other hand, only 

3 percent of all disqualifications involved 
a complete cancellation of wage credits. 
The proportion of all disqualifications 
which were for less than 6 weeks dropped 
from 39 to 37 percent. 


The distribution by number of weeks of 
postponement and cancellation or reduction 
shown in tables 4 and 5, has not changed 
appreciably in recent quarters. In 8 
States, a cancellation of wage credits or 
reduction in benefit rights was mandatory 
during July-September for all disqualifying 


acts, while in 19 others postponement was 
the only type of disqualification provided 


by law. In the other 24 States, some 
disqualifying acts result in nostponement 
only, while other acts entail a cancella~ 
tion or reduction of benefit rights. 


Disqualifications involving a postponement 
outnumbered those involving a reduction in 
benefits or a cancellation of benefit 
rishts nearly 3 to 1. The penalties in- 
volving reductions or cancellations would 
normally appear to be more severe than 
those involving a postponement of benefits. 
In view of the fact, however, that 53 
percent of the postponements were for the 
duration of the individual's spell of 
unemployment and/or until such time as the 
claimant had earned a specified amount, 
the postponements were actually more 
severe than the reductions and cancella~ 
tions with respect to the current spell 
of wmemployment. (nly 12 percent of the 
reduction and cancellation penalties were 
complete——-that is, wiped out all accrued 
benefit rights——and more than half of these 
were for less than 6 weeks. In general, 
then, there was a likelihood that a 
claimant would lose more benefits under an 
indefinite postponement than under a dis~- 
qualification that involved a reduction 
in his benefit rights. 


Disqualifications Involving a Postponement 
of Benefits 


All disqualifications involving a postpone- 
ment'of benefits in 8 States-——-Alabama, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, liichigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia--were in- 
definite (table 4). This was due to the 
fact that in the case of voluntary quit, 
misconduct, or suitable work, the statutes 
in all these States (except West Virginia 
which reduces benefits) provide either 

for postponement for the duration of the 
individual's unemployment,or for reduction 
of benefits, with reductions not included 
in this table. In West Virginia, all 
postponements were on miscellaneous issues, 
each of which carried an indefinite post- 
ponement. In Florida and Oregon, 99 and 
96 percent of the postponements were in- 
definite. In-Florida, benefits for a 
person disqualified for any of the 3 
specified issues are postponed until such 
time as he has earned 10 times his weekly 
benefit amount. In Oregon, an individual 
is disqualified for the duration of his 
spell of wmemployment for all 3 

specified issues until he has earned $50 
in bona fide employment in 2 separate 
weeks. These provisions placed the vast 
majority of postponement disqualifications 
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in these 2 States in the “indefinite” 
category. 


The majority of the States have a statutory 
range of weeks for which benefits may be 
postponed for 1 or all of the 3 specified 
issues—voluntary quit, misconduct, and 
suitable work. This statutory range 1/ 
enables the State to exercise a certain 
amount of discretionary action. The 

extent to which this discretion was 
exercised is reflected in the varying 
degrees to which the maximum number of weeks 
of disqualification were imposed. ‘The 
statutes in Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
and Washington provide for a postponement 
range of 1 to 4 or 1 to 5 weeks for each 

of the issues. With such maximums it 

is not surprising that 95 percent or more 
of the postponements in each of these 
States should be at the maximum. Illinois, 
with a range of 3 to 7 weeks for the 3 
specified issues, reported that 87 percent 
of their postponements were for less than 

6 weeks. In Minnesota, where the provisions 
were the same as in Illinois except for a 
flat 3 weeks for refusal of suitable work, 
92 percent of the postponements were for 
less than 6 weeks. In Nevada all postpone— 
ments were for less than 6 weeks even 
though 15 weeks would have been possible 
for each of the 3 issues. In North 

Dakota, which has provisions for up to 

7 weeks for voluntary quit and suitable 
work and up to 10 weeks for misconduct, 

47 percent of the postponements were for 
less than 6 weeks. 


On the other hand, in Vermont, which pro- 
vides for 1 to 9 weeks for voluntary quit, 
1 or more for misconduct, and a flat 6 
weeks for refusal of suitable work, 90 
percent of the postponement disqualifica~ 
tions were for 6 weeks or more. Mississippi 
has a range of 1 to 12 weeks for all 3 
specified issues, and 33 percent were for 
8 weeks and 35 percent for 12 weeks. . 
Maryland has postponement provisions of 
up to 9 weeks for all 3 issues, and 

88 percent of the postponements were for 
§ weeks. 


Disqualifications Involving a Reduction or 
Cancellation in Benefits 


Eight States—Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont—did not reduce benefits 





1/ The quoted number of weeks of disquali- 
fication are usually in addition to the 
week in which the disqualifying act 
occurred. 


during July-September even though such 
provisions are included in their State 
laws. Except for the optional reduction 
provision ror refusal of suitable work in 
Florida, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
however, the reduction provisions in these 
5 States are not applicable to the 3 
specified issues. 


Table 5 is a distribution of disqualifica-— 
tions by number of weeks of reduction in 
potential benefits. The pattern of the 
distributions in the individual States is 
largely governed by statutory provisions 
for reduction of potential benefits. The 
specified mandatory reductions in several 
States eliminate or reduce discretionary 
action on the part of many agencies. For 
example, in Indiana the flat reduction of 
6 weeks imposed for each of the 3 
specified issues resulted in the maximum 
reduction for 76 percent of all disquali- 
fications. Some Statesreduce benefit 
rights for only 1 or 2 of the 3 specified 
disqualifying acts. In New Hampshire 

and Chio, misconduct is the only dis- 
qualification which carries,a reduction—— 
3 weeks in New Hampshire’ and 6 weeks 

in Chio-—which accounts for the 
concentration of the cases in these 2 
States. West Virginia imposes a flat 
reduction of 6 weeks for voluntary quit 
and misconduct and a straight 4 weeks 

for refusing suitable work. Consequently, 
84 percent of the reductions in this 
State were for 6 weeks, and 14 percent 
for 4 weeks. Similarly, Arizona, which 
has a cancellation provision of a flat 4 
weeks for volimtary quit and misconduct 
(but none for refusal of suitable work), 
reported all reductions as 4 weeks. In 
Michigan, the refusal of suitable work 
carries a 3=— to 5—week reduction in bene- 
fits, while misconduct and voluntary quit 
carry no such provision. As a result, 
all reductions were for less than 6 weeks. 


In Nebraska and Wisconsin practically all 
the reductions were complete. Wisconsin 
bars all benefit rights based on the em 
ployment which the individual left 
voluntarily or, from which he was dis- 
charged for misconduct, and, since bene 
fit determinations in this State are 
usually based on experience with the most 
recent employer, most of the reductions 
were complete. For refusal of suitable 
work, the Nebraska law provides for can=- 
cellation of all previous wage credits, and 
consequently all reductions were complete. 
Benefits are not reduced for either 
voluntary quit or misconduct in this State. 


The statutes in several other States, 


however, provide for a range in the number 
of weekly benefit amounts by which benefit 
rights are to be reduced for each of the 

3 specified issues, giving the agencies 

a latitude of discretionary action. The 
degree to which agencies reduced the maxi- 
mum number of weeks allowable for the 3 
specified issues varied widely among States. 
In Kentucky, the number of weekly benefit 
amounts that could be canceled ranged from 
1 to 16, in New Mexico from 1 to 13, and in 
Texas from 2 to 16 for voluntary quit and 
misconduct and 2 to & for refusal of suit- 
able work. In each of these 3 States 

the reduction disqualifications were dis=- 
tributed over the entire range without any 
marked concentration in any singie interval. 
In Colorado, on the other hand, where the 
range for reduction was from 3 to 15 weekly 





benefit amounts, 56 percent of the dis- 
qualifications involving a reduction of 
benefits fell in the 6.0-7.9-week interval. 
In Maine, where the reduction ranged from 
1 to 5 weeks for voluntary quit and refusal 
of suitable work, and from 1 to 9 weeks for 
misconduct, 65 percent of the reductions 
were for less than 4 weeks. In Virginia, 
however, which has the same provisions for 
reductions as Maine, 72 percent fell with- 
in the 4.0-5.9-week interval. South 
Carolina has optional provisions for re= 
duction for all 3 specified issues but 
invoked this provision in only 18 cases 

out of a total or 1,600. Similarly, 

Rhode Island, which has an optional pro- 
vision up to 3 weeks for refusal of suit- 
able work, did not invoke this provision 
in any of the 1,300 such cases. 
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Table 1.--New claims disposed of,1/ claims denied on issue unable to work, unavailable for work, 


Region 
and 
State 


Region I: 
Connecticut.ececcece 


Massachusetts.+.oe 
New Hampshire...ce 
Rhode Island..... ° 
Vermont.ccescoesce 
Region II-III: 
Delaware. .e..-seee 
New Jersey.es..eee 
New York. .-oecrove 
Pennsylvania....ee 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col.ccoss 
Marylang.. eerece ee 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia..c..se. eo 
West Virginia..... 
Region V: 
Kentucky. c.cccccese 
Michigan. ceccccccce 
OhLocecccecocccece 
Region VI: 
Tllinols..cccocccee 
Indiana.ccccerscece 
Wisconsin.s.ccccsce 
Region VII: 
Alabama.cccscrccce 
Florida. .cccoe. 
Georgia.ece.- 
Mississippi...cccco 
South Carolina.ece 
Tenness6@crececerse 
Region VIII: 
Towaccccoscccccece 
Minnesota.cececsce 
Nebraska.ccocsesee 
North Dakota.ceces 
South Dakota....ee 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.coeccccece 
Kan8aBe-ccccerssee 
Missouri..c.essee ° 
Oklahoma. cocccccce 
Region X: 
Louisiana. cececces 
New Mexico.ecccece 
TeXasecccesccccsce 
Region XI: 
Colorado .ccecscces 
Tdahosccceccessece 
MontanBecccoscecse 
Utabeccccorcccccce 
Wyoming. cecccscece 
Region XII; 
AVizonAeccccsccoce 
California.cscecese 
Nevada.eccocce 
Oregonsecocces-- 
Washington...ccoce 


coe 









Regions XIII and XIV: 


Mlaskaccceccccecce 
Hawaii.... eeeenevee 2 


by State, July-September 1946 


New claims disposed of 2/ 


Claims denied on issue unable and 
unavailable for work 2/ 













New claims 
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Sufficient wage credits Gl th auras wiht es <5 py ese 
cient wage new claims April- 
Percent of total credits and with suffi- Jone 
additional cient wage 1946 to new 
Total claims, credits and Jains wi: 
aes July- September | additional perm 
Number July- April- seks ras claims, wage credits 
September | June 19 daersits and additional 
1946 1946 September | claims, April~ 
1946 June 1946 — 




































16,045 | -36,044 14, 300 92.2 93.6 20,655 5,030 2h.y 25.4 
6,043 ~9, 326 5,870 97.1 98.3 7,952 541 6.8 ELIT 
57.497 | -30,625 97.3 T4705 4,586 6.1 6.6 
1,859} =2,69% 92.5 2, 728 251 9.2 5.1 
10,352 | =11,542 93.0 13,322 803 6.0 5.0 
534 2,991 92.4 185 wi 18.0 5.5 
2,178 -670 81.3 2,405 106 44 4.2 
61,767 +3, 048 90.8 88,934 8,21 aa 5.0 
179,893 | 234, 258 85.1 314,757 13.9 4, 1.8 
91,402 | =36,732 90.2 118, 260 8, 6.8 4y 
3,672 273 88.2 3,547 143 4.0 2.4 
16,556 | 66,984 83.5 17, 740 1,171 6.6 1.3 
13,596 -1,635 87.4 15,462 1,704 11.0 9.9 
10,732 | =20,442 92.0 11, 238 1, Quy a sa! 3.1 
16,153 4,196 13,929 82.2 17,517 835 4,3 1.9 
10, 867 -7,914 9,217 86.6 12,768 526 41 3.2 
106,931 | ~21,537 93, 434 88.3 139,465 12,140 8.7 6.0 
41,837 | 43,353 34,563 89.5 38,569 4,072 10.5 9.9 
81,031, | —213, 388 71,321 90.1 111,256 8,253 7.4 2.2 
13,623 | -22,172 12,384 93.5 32,559 1,306 4.0 2.4 
7,195 8,068 7,392 94. 98.2 12,361 645 5.2 365 
21,707 | +3,662 17,900 82.5 85.1 23,959 5,105 21.3 12.1 
16,775 | +3,632 11,824 70.5 71.7 15,209 706 46 44 
10,716 =1, 249 8,523 79.5 80.6 13,484 2,948 21.9 19.5 
5,710 +644 5, 064 83.7 81.1 6,090 BUS 5.7 5.9 
5,982 -1,932 4851 61.1 83.0 6,083 800 13.2 Tee 
22,431 -6,554 19,537 87.1 88.4 23,487 6,974 29.7 16.4 
10,014 +585 3 91.1 12,026 1,365 11.4 3.5 
7,198 =5, 449 93.0 10,152 849 8.4 9.2 
4, 258 +374 85.3 5.579 799 14.3 17.4 
251 147 59.9 338 132 39.1 41.5 

1, 365 +959 67.7 1,375 3 02 0 
19,793 | +12,193 80.4 19,647 6,892 351 4g 
12,066 +1,1h9 85.2 15, 342 3,182 20.7 9.9 
35,384 -21 85.4 62,935 13,491 21.4 26.9 
12,914 =3, S64 10, 381 88.4 15, 302 6,040 39.5 43.4 
16,840 | =8,013 12,889 19-5 18,424 1,942 10.5 11.6 

858 716 686 62.8 866 104 12.0 (904 

22,587 | =11,469 18,935 85.3 18,935 6,769 35.7 31.1 
2,956 oo, Uy 2,365 su.4 2,919 138 4.7 3.3 
868 $21 661 18.4 1,095 63 5.8 305 

1,294 2,312 94.9 1,970 0 te) te) 
6,430 | +3,212 18.8 6,234 317 5el 2.5 
433 -350 83.2 506 26 5el 2.7 
2,820; -1,562 82.5 3,095 168 5.4 2.0 
119,434 | =28,399 84.6 194, 584 17,147 8.8 8.0 
727 =3 1905 1,107 74 6.7 5.5 
6,738 3,683 90.6 14,003 1,780 12.7 15.6 
82,072 | +56,552 88.3 81, 240 4,154 5.1 5el 
246 364 76.9 221 Ce) te) .2 

443 +49 85.5 373 0 0 0 





/ New claims disposed of represents the first determinations of claimant benefit rights based on sufficiency of base- 


period credits. 


2/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to November 22, 1.946, 


Effects of appeals not shown. 
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i ~ Table 2.—-Disqualification determinations,1/ classified by issue and by State, 
} July-September 1946, and April-June 1946 


July-September 1946 April-June 1946 


Ratio to new claims with suffi- Ratio to new claims with suffi- 
cient wage credits and Total cient wage credits and 
Region and State additional claims with suffi-|number of additional claims 





credits and| fication 
; - Sui additional | determi- Volun ui t- 
ary nations |Total ‘aie: sir acne’ yen Other 
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: TOCA] wisidc ace vec 

Region I: 

'  Connecticut....... 20, 655 6.5] 3.4 9 1.9 3 52,775 1,402 yd | Sonia HLS 4 5 ol 
MeL MG st cise’ ens 7,951 HetieeleS 153 2.9 2 16, 641 362 2.2 6 6 9 =F 
Massachusetts..... T4, 705 9.9] 6.2] 1.2 Tesh ules 92,689 1,069) Si1 Peay Sah es tard ga 
New Hampshire..... 2, 728 Beet Llee eS 2557 10 4,772 502 | 10.5] 7.8 3 | 1.8 | (2/) 
Rhode Island...... 13, 322 13.5] 3.0 Ay of 3 22, 387 1,297 | 5.8! 1.6 (2/) | 4.2 | (2/) 
Vermont..........: 785 13.2] 5.7 2.9 4, 0 3,475 273 | 7.9] 4.5 Tew pa) ep 0 

Region II-III: 

Delaware.......... 2,405 16.5] 6.2 3.9 6.41 0 3, 45 496 | 14.4) 4,8 Besioas 0 
New Jersey........ 88, O34 S67 126 : -5| 0 82,822 3,637 | 4.4) 203 1.1/1.0] 0 
New York.......... 314, 757 4.9} 1.6 mal 3.2 a1 527,738 | 10,823 | 2.1 8 i el orp At 
Pennsylvania...... 118, 280 Roos. ONG es 2.6) 0 QUOT Oy OF 270n | tse hes AL Gd detect fot ee (2 
Region IV: 
Dist. of, Colk.sec.« 3, 547 42.8) 9.4 1.4 BoD ae 3,737 592 | 15.8] 7.7 ¥.9:|° 6.3 0 
Maryland.......... 17, 740 6.9] 3.5 9 1.6] 0 89,112 lacral 1.4 7 ie 5 0 
North Carolina.... 15,462 8.0} 4.2 seala RS ae bea" 17,937 1,234 6.9} 3.9 3 | 1.4 8 
VATE Nin es o\¢ oin%.si0s - 11,238 17.8] 9.6 2.9 os aes 29,587 2,987 | 10.1] 8.90 Aa a WS? --- 
West Virginia..... 17,517 13.4} 6.2 2.9 Pes es 20, 348 1,909 9.4, 4.2 1.3 8 3.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky.......... 12, 768 Rel eed are? 9 ol 20,618 654 | 3.2| 1.6 1.9] .5 | (2/) 
. Michigans ese: sv. ~ 139, 465 1265) 246.6). 153 2.4] 1.2) 209,719] 12,484 6,0 £03 1.0 9 5 
“sy ) OHLOS ee cacie's > ee6,< 38,569 25.2] 8.3 3.8 5.9| 7.2 76, 245 11,212 | 14.7 8 2.5 | 363 4,0 
2 ‘ Region VI: 
ip Bc CT ea ae gee 111, 256 S.Ouur seer led ek 3.8| O 292, 445 EA Gt | ag Rs) Spilled 0 
Indiana.........6- 32,559 8.7) 34 | 1.5 WePin week 61,812 SAN cael Lede 126 1.4 
Wisconsin......... 12, 361 ROCF DSb To. 2.9 ‘Dp 11.4) 6.2 Bes Allg 9 
Region VII: 
AUROORES bis. p's vss 23,959 S70 25600. 27 1.3} (2/) 18.3) 14.1 2.9} 1.4] 0 
Pietilecc. +: se. ; 15, 209 8.5 ae 1.5 1.7 A 9.9] 5.6 2074 Lethe (aha 
QROT eae cbs. fcis velar 13, 484 19.3) 14.2 4.2 -3}° 0 16.5] 11, ‘ 3.3 | 1.8 0 
Mississippi....... 6, 090 6:21 7i2.6 | 228 2.2] 0 8.7 ae 1.6 | 4.5 0 
South Carolina.... 6, 083 26.7] 15.7 Tad 3.8} O 22.5} 11.8 54 | 5.2 0 
Tennessee@......... 23,487 5.5) 2.5 1.2 a ee 3.9) 1.8 a9) Led a 
Region VIII; 
Rewde se ts + dis. on vis 2 12, 026 OFT a7. Sale eS 41 0 12.3| 9.4 2.3 6 9) 
Minnesota........ 5 10,152 22.4) 17.3 2.0 250 sate 332 27.7 Palate 1.3 
Nebraska.......... 5,579 2.9} 1.3 a1 23 5 stine oso yo Ws: 26 1.9 
North Dakota...... 338 8.9] 201 2e1 4.7} 0 6.5} 1.8 1.5 | 3.3 9 
South Dakota...... 1,375 5S} 5.7 “hh 0 a1 30.1] 27.6 203 33°12" 0 

Region IX: 

Arkansas.........- 19, 647 sae) 1.8 5 1.6 s1 Teste eat 09 | 326 <2 
BAVSOB GS clei ce aeie's'e 15, 342 3:3 1.9 ah eT iO 5.0) 264 PU ERG TA" 0 

Missouri.......... 62,935 Nip le de “t (2/) 8.9) 6,2 rl Hil ey) 
Oklahoma........0+ 15, 302 8.4, 3.0] 1.0 i 3.8 SET 9 Bae: oy 3 2.2 

Region X: 

Louisiana......... 18, Yok 12.7| 5-0 3e1 4.6] O 25,569 3 13.0} 4,9 26 59 0 
New Mexico........ 866 9.6 a) 1.6 oS eee 1,4g6 6.8} 41 oe 1.3 0 
DETER cs 6 S's vin Late 18,935 27.6} 23,4 2.7 1:5} —0 29, O45 3 | 25.0] 21.5 2.4 | 1.1 0 

Region XI: E 
Colorado. cisscssee 2,919 19.0} 14.7 i p23 _- 7, 668 4,5] 322 Pe Gi be 2 
SSS AS a 1,095 15.5| 10. 8 ae ES 1,015 15.0) 8.5 7 | 506 22 
Montana... <)ss'0.0s%.s.. 1,970 6.1} 4.6 3 olt 9 4, 4go 2e5||- teed “is ol 7) 
Weeberie se sdy Ne . 2 7) ShaT CU ite 05.) Re 4. 662 5.4) 2.3 oH ahekaxiap 2208 
Wyoming.........06 508 5e7| 10.4 8 1.0] 3.5 852 15.8] 13.6 -2 | 1.5 5 

Region XII: 

MPT gnnds: 5 ga). b e's Pee 1.2] 9.5 fT 1.1] 0 4,916 6.5} 5.0 9] 7 | 0 
California........ 194; 58 ScOb Le9 fe cee eT 4312 2BAT ei] Led ao tie Ns aa 
MOVadEy sis oe be vive wis 1,107 8.5| 4.7 6 52120 Terst 14,4] 6.9 17 508 0 
One potter as'is.ctscre 14, 003 3.0] 1.9 4 bine et 1 22,576 25 lee 2 8 2 
Washington........ 81, 240 257 9 bs 1.6} (2/) 38,568 6,4] 1.0 5 | 4.1 | (2/) 

Regions XIII and XIV; 

j YS RR ae 221 1681 tea 0 5] 0 568 5 Ae) YY 0 ot OG 
Toler rt bee 25| 0 359 7.2| 6.4 0 8 0 





—_- ——. 
ae! 


PD Hawali....cscccece |, 373 


1/ Excludes labor dispute, receipt of other remuneration, and able to work, available for work issues. 
2/ Lees than 0.05 percent. 


Note: This table is corrected to November 22, 1946. 
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Table 4.—-Number of disqualifications involving postponements of benefits classified by 
number of weeks postponed,1/ by State,2/ July-September 1946 








Percentage distribution by number of 
weeks of benefits postponed 


Region and State 


8.0- | 10.0~ | 12,0- | 249 | taaeri- 


9.9 | 11.9 | 13.9 aah nite 






















Region I: 
Connecticutecccccesses 0 8] is] 0 
Maseachusetts..ccc.+ce 0 i¢) 0 83.2 
New Hampshire.cescccee 0 0 10) $3.2 
Rhode. Island..ccccccce 0 0 0 0 
Vermont. ccorcccescvcce 0 0 0 0 
Begion II-III: 
Delaware.cecccccesccce 0 0 0 100.0 
New TOPECYcoccccvessce Oo 0 0 0 
New York.ecccccccecccce 0 0 0 65.6 
Pennsylvania.scoscerce 9 0 c) 100.0 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 0 0 ie) 0 
Marylandecesccccscesce 19) 19) 0 0 
North Carolina.ccccece 0 0 0 0 
Vest Virginia..c...ccce 0 0 0 100.0 
Region V3 
Michigan.cocescsscesce 0 0 100.0 
OhLOccccecccccccceccce 0 0 100.0 
Region VI3 
Tllinols.cccoccescccce i?) 
Wisconsin... .coccccccce 92.2 
Region VII: 
Mladama.s.cccococcccccos 100.0 
Ploridacecccccccccccce 98.7 
Georgia.cccoccecccccce -_—- 
Mississippi...ccccccce 0 
South Carolina.....cce 0 
PenNeSSCG.s cersccccccoe —- 
Region VIII: 
TowReccccccccccccccces 100.0 
Minnesota.ccccceccccce 5.1 
Nebraska.cocceccccccce 5.2 
North Dakota.c.ccoccoes Y 
South Dakota.cccccocce 0 
Region IX: 
APEGN BAB. cccccccce+se0 302 
Eansasecoceccsoserscos ae 
Oklahoma. cocccccccccoe 45.3 
Region X: 
Louisiana..cccoccccsce 0 
Region XI? 
Tdahoececcocccccccescs 160.0 
Montanateccccocccoccccces 15.0 
Utelcccccccecccccsvece 29.6 
Wyoming. cocccccceescee 6 
Region XII: 
ATi Sonkcccccecscecevcs 0 
California.ccocccoccce 9 
Nevadacccosecseoscccocs 0 
Oregonecccorescoccsove 6 36.4 
Washington..c.ccccsoe> & 0 
Regions XIII and XIV: 


Mlaskhcccccccccccscccs 
Hawali.e.ccccerccccccce 


1/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effect of appeals not shown. 

2/ Excludes data from 8 States in which all disqualifications involve mandatory reduction of benefits 
or cancellation of wage credits. 
Represents disqualifications involving postpcnementse as a percent of new claims with sufficient wage 
credits and additional claims for all States. 


Note; This table is corrected to November 22, 19446, 
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Table 5.<--Number of disqualifications involving reduction and cancellation 
of wage credits classified by number of weeks of reduction in potential 
benefits,1/ by State,2/ July-September 1946 


Percentage distribution by number of weeks of 
reduction in potential benefits 


Percent of 
new claing 
Region and State with suffi- 
Number | cient wage 
credits and 
additional 
Clains 





11.8 


Maseachusetts....- 
New Hampshire..... 


Vermont...coscoses 
Region II-III: 
New York.......-. ° 
Region IVs: 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia. ...cscess 
West Virginia..... 
Region V: 
Kentucky. cccccccce 
Michiganee.c..c0c0 
OnRO sicicnc cies a cere 
Region VI: 
T1Linols.siiceece ee 
Indiana......s.0. ° 
Wisconsin...:..... 
Region VII: 
Alabama......c0006 
Tlorida.ccccccccscs 
Georgla.cccccecce. 
Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.. eo 


~ e900 Pare 
v=) 
ue 
=~] 
e 
nt) 


{ aoe | 


Nebraakn...-cccece 
South Dakota...... 
Region IX: 
Kanaae c cesccs vo cass 
Missouri... ..ccsee 
Region X: 
New Mexico.....-.. 
TOZREsicc s cicc.c sesso 
Region XI: 
Colorado...cecccooe 
TOONO S666 waicceee oe 
WyOming.cccccocsce 
Region XII; 
Ari sONhes cecctc cee 
Wevadgecccviccccsce 


Ro 
° 

oO 
° 


So oo 
Wn 


Al ooo 





1/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effects of appeala not shown. 

2/ Includes data from 32 States which reduce benefits or cancel wage credits for 1 or more 
reasons. 

3/ Includes 119 Ppilanar bis for Iowa and 18 cancellations for Missouri not distributed by 
weeks; and 306 cases of indefinite reductions in potential benefits for Alabama. 

4/ Represents disqualifications involving reductions as a percent of new claims with sufficient 
wage credits and additional claims for all States. 


Note; This table is corrected to November 22, 1946, 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, March 1947 


te 


March February 
1. Ensured workers (estimated) eccccceccecccecccve 35,000 ,O00 35,000,000 


2. Covered employment (estimated) cccccccesccececce -—— 30,300,000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
ae Number filing initial claimSeccecceccove 158,703 184,072 
b. Number filing continued claims.ccccceces 1,100,491 1,179,664 


4e Claimant turnover: 
ae Persons filing initial claims during 
weeks ended in month: 


(1) Number DY isle sok SeAteth NASH obs 855,242 : 741,366 
(2) Percent of all claimants..ccec. 38 05 36.0 
(3) Average number per Weekeecccoeoe 171,048 185,342 


b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during weeks ended in months: 


(1) Number 1/.sccsccccccccccccccces 959,784 694,126 
(2) Percent of all claimants...eccce 4303 BS: 
(3) Average number per weckoecesooe 191,957 173,532 


5. Beneficiaries: 
ae Beneficiaries in last week of month: 


(1) TIC Tia eels a bidis) hac moa sions oe ve 976,000 997,437 
(2) Percent of insured workerSecoce 2.8 2.8 

be Number receiving first payments during 
TOM Gi ie dc.c's we cise s os ba valas obs Salk es 000-08 323,000 357,288 


c. Glaimants exhausting benefits during 
weeks ended in months 
Pa Le NDEI 1 /wieis afeisteie'inie le slalaie elksleie’e 108,000 130,657 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 
weeks ended in monthecescecoc 11.3 18.8 
(3) Average number per Weekeececooce 21,600 32,664 


6. Amount of benefits: 
ae Total for momtheeccecscvececceccvceccces $71,524,000 $65,909,774 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
unemployment) ecccceccccesscecscosoosce $17 666 $17.88 


—_ 





ee ae 


1/ In making comparisons it should be noted that 5 weeks ended in March and 
4 weeks ended in February. 


See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data_on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers 


who have earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security 
laws to qualify for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is 
derived from an estimate of the total number of different workers who 
earned some wage credits under State unemployment insurance laws during 
1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings data from the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of such workers 
having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered 


employment data reported by State agencies. 


Item 4 a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 
weeks ended in month is the number of initial claims filed during the 


weeks ended in the current month divided by the sum of the total number 
of claims filed in the last week ended in the preceding month and the 
number of initial claims filed in all weeks ended in the current month. 


a eR LES eR AR Re RE Re 


the weeks ended in the month is the total number of claims filed in the 
last week ended in the preceding month plus the number of initial claims 
filed in all weeks ended in the current month minus the total number of 
claims filed in the last week in the current month divided by the sum of 
the total number of claims filed in the last week ended in the preceding 
month and the number of initial claims filed in all weeks ended in the 


current month. , 


Item_5 co. Claimants exhausting benefits during weeks ended in the month 
is derived by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the 
period covered by the weeks ended in the month. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
4, Weeks Ended March 29, 1947 


A downward trend in continued claims for 
State unemployment insurance occurred dur- 
ing March, particulerly in the latter half 
of the month, when improved weather con- 
ditions permitted the resumption of out- 
side employment. Another factor in the 
decline was the improvement in the supply 
of natural gas for industrial use. Many 
plents, that had shut down or curtailed 
operetions in the early part of the month 
because of the gas shortage, gradually 
resumed full production, 


New unemployment continued to decline, 
initial claims averaging 169,100 per week 
in March as compered with 182,000 in 
February and 226,300 in January. Initial 
claims totaled 183,000 during the week 
ended March 8, then dropped each week 
thereafter, reaching a weekly low for 
1947 of 158,700 during the week ended 
Merch 29. 


Waiting-period claims likewise dropped 
each week, from 112,600 in the week ended 
March 1 to 92,200 in the week of March 29. 


Compensable claims, on the other hand, 

while showing a significant decline in the 

latter part of March, averaged 1,032,500 
week in the month, as compared with a 





weekly average of 1,024,500 in February. 
In Pennsylvania alone, the average weekly 
number jumped from 77,700 to 91,200; this 
rise contributed heavily to the national 
increase. The March peak of 1,043,500 for 
the week ended March 15, however, did not 
come up to the February peak of 1,058,800 
for the week ended February 22. Nor did 
the March low of 1,022,700 for the week 
ended March 29 match the February low of 
985,400 during the week ended February 15. 


Unemployment, as represented by the ratio 
of continued claims to covered employment, 
was 4.1 percent during the week ended 
March 8. This ratio has remained rather 
steady during 1947. For February it was 
4.0 percent and for January, 4.1 percent. 
In March, the increase from 3.0 to 4.0 
percent in Pennsylvania, and the declines 
from 7.3 to 6.3 percent in Oregon and from 
4.2 to 3.2 percent in Michigan were the 
only changes of as much as a full percent~ 
age point. Califcrnia—s.6 percent—-and 
Washington-——-8.]——-had the highest ratios in 
the Nation for the fourth successive month, 
The ratio for March in four States—~ 
Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin— 
was below 2 percent, although in all but 
Wisconsin it was higher than for February. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 
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MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
EACH MONTH 
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The seasonal unemployment which had its be=- The actual number of compensable claims 
ginning in the latter part of December and received during February, however, was 


throughout January was extended through less than in January because of the fact 
February. This is indicated by the in- that there were 3 less reporting days in 
crease in the average weekly number of February (table 3). 

compensable claims received in February 

over January as outlined below. New unemployment dropped considerably as 


evidenced by the decline in both the 
monthly number and the average wee'ly 
number of initial and waiting=perioc 
claims received (table 3). An apprea-ble 









Weekly average during 











January 
lai amount of new unemployment, however, 
pe al brine: (4 weeks | (4 weeks resulted from the effects of the cold 
ended ended weather which halted construction and 
February 1)] March 1) 


other outside work, and caused a shortage 
of natural gas for industrial use in many 
areas. Other seasonal factors brought 
some new claimants to local offices during 
119,100 February but to a far lesser extent than 
in January. 


Total continued. 1,143,500 


1,131,800 


142,600 
989,200. 
226,300 


Waiting period 
Compensable... 1,024, 500 
The relative decline in benefit payments, 
182,100 from $74.2 to $65.9 million was equal to 
the relative drop from 27 to 24 in the 


THUCLALS od cine os 





Tabl 1.——Sunmary of unemployment insurance operations 


February 1947 


Amount of change from-- 


Item 
amount January 1947 February 1946 


Inktlal! claims’ oi. fos tidpale ob oinls sage al eek 1/ 


731, 000 -280, 000 -215,900 

Mow sp oid’ vicle ge vale wt aclu ee oe mips cde che uid Gael ih Vite 1/ 480,000 228, 000 =235, 000 
Kadi iotiand 2790072 siSeie sieSini's wh a «oe aete ee ¢ 1 252, 000 -50, 000 +16, 000 
Continusd .cliatma. 3050 oii ek ee ate ee 1/ 4,487,000 -495, 000 -2, 340, 000 
Waiting-period /3/ Misi iih Weds Pe li wie 5 af 468, 000 -144, 000 -117, 000 
Compensadle:. os ip. ncee’ tet ae one didileldid's uy » 019, 000 -351, 000 -2, 723, 000 
Weeks compensated.............-. ia Oe ea Y 3, 732, 000 —446 , 000 -2, 758, 000 
Total unemployment oieia's oc’ adele d ps citys sede 4] 3,558,000 -4.08 , 000 =2, 776, 000 
Other than total unemployment 5/......... é Y 174, 000 ~-38, 000 +18, 000 
Piret: paymehtes 2% of dc ap sews ca eat ute Ore as Y 357, 000 -68, 000 95, 000 
Exhanstionsd 622 00% ¥. t's 04 cee eee s POU ss « y 101, 000 27,000 -102, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6/........... oon 910, 000 +17, 000 -712, 000 
Densfits. paid. Tf ok baegh ars eke henddeeh eevaein z, $65, 910, 000 -$8, 845, 000 -$54, 817, 000 
Renefits paid since first payable 8/......... ay 8505 L091386 ete aoe 
Funds available as of Feb. 28, 1947.......... $6,936,575, 062 +$60,157, 397 +$35, 285, 514 





1/ Includes estimates for Georgia, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, and Oregon. 

2/ Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims; also Maryland prior to April 
1946; and Ohio prior to September 1946, 

Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

4/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Nebraska. 

PY Excludes Montana which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 

&/ Average weekly mumber of beneficiaries prior to July 1946 was computed from weeks compensated in the 
calendar month. Beginning July 1946 this number is computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

J/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

8/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 





number of reporting days in February 
(table 4). The rise in the average weekly 
number of continued claims conformed to 
the rise in unemployment, from 2.4 to 2.5 
million as estimated by the Census Bureau. 
The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
also rose, fron 893,000 to 910,000 ‘between 
the 2 months. 


The decline in initial claims during 
February, from 1,010,600 to 731,000, 
reflected decreases in every State but 
Pennsylvania (table 2). February initial 
claims, however, were still above the 
November levels, prior to the seascnal up- 
swing in initiel cleims, in all but 8 
States—Alaska, Arkansas, Hawaii, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nev York, Utah, and Washington. 
Most of the declines in the individual 
States were greater than can be accounted 
for by the fewer reporting days in February, 
since the decrease in these cleims was 28 
percent end the drop in the number of report 
ing days amounted to ll percent. Initial 
claims during February were more than a 
third below the January levels in 23 States. 


By and large, the lower initial claim levels 
in February reflect the tapering off from 
the seasonally high levels in January. 
California's decline of 40,500 was the 
largest in the nation and was due principal- 
ly to the fact that new claims tend to be 
filed during the first month of the quarter. 
The new claims in January normally repre- 
sent the high point in the year since 
seasonal workers file at this time to pick 
up wage credits accumulated during the third 
quarter of the previous year. In New York 
fewer claims resulting from retail trade 
lay-offs and inventory lay-offs accounted 
for part of the decline of 40,400. Improved 
weather conditions also contributed to the 
decrease. Considerable unemployment, how- 
ever, was reported in the earlier weeks of 
the month as a result of a shortage of 
natural gas for industrial use. Michigan's 
32,200 initial claims were about half the 
number received in January and approached 
the levels for November 1946, prior to the 


‘lay-offs in the auto industry for inventory 


and model changeover. The decrease in this 
State also reflected the volume of claims 
filed in January for new benefit years. 
Pennsylvania's increase in initial claims 
from 78,900 to 84,200 was attributed to the 
shortage of natural gas for industrial use, 
which caused considerable unemployment in 
the steel and glass industries, particularly 
in the Pittsburgh area. Pennsylvania also 
reported scattered lay-offs in the cigar, 
apparel, and anthracite industries. 


Fluctuations in continued claims were 


relatively small (table 3). Probably many 
of the declines would have been increases 
had there been an equal number of reporting 
days in February and January. The decline 
in New York from 943,700 to 766,200 brought 
these claims to the lowest level since 
September 1945, although the total was 

only 100 more than the number in June 1946. 
The 9,100 claimants who exhausted all 
benefit rights were a contributing factor 

as well as the trend to normal levels 

after the post—holiday lay-offs. In 
Illinois the drop of 58,300 (the second 
largest) to 276,800 brought these claims 

to the December levels. New Jersey's 
decline of 43,500 was attributed to the 
short work=month and the seasonal 
acceleration of garment manufacturing 
following the post-Christmas lay-offs. 

A favorable break in the Washington weather 
during the latter part of the month 
permitted resumotion of logging, construc 
tion, and other activities, accounting for 
the drop of 40,400 in continued claims. 
Other significant decreases were 36,300 

in Michigan and 36,000 in Ohio. 


Unemployment during the week ended February 
8, as represented by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered employment, was 4.0 
percent as compared with 4.l1 percent in 
January. It is worthy to note, however, 
that the ratio for the week ended February 
22 was in the neighborhood of 4.2 percent. 
Despite the decline in the national average, 
32 States showed an increase in this ratio. 
The declines in large industrial States 
such as Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton, however, accounted for the national 
decline. By and large the changes in the 
ratio for February were small, with oly 

4 States—Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
Oregon-—showing increases of as much as 

one full percentage point, while only 
Washington showed a decline of as much as 

a full percentage point. All States except 
Washington in Region XII showed ratios 

over January and each was equal to or 
above the national average, with the 8.9 
percent in California and 8.3 percent in 
Washington being the highest in the nation. 


During February, $65.9 million was paid to 
unemployed workers, about $8.8 million 
less than in January (table 5). The $12.3 
in New York was nearly a fourth less than 
was paid in January. Other States report- 
ing a decline of $700,000 or more in bene- 
fits paid were Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Washington. The rise of $153,500 in 
California, $151,100 in Oregon, and 
$122,900 in Minnesota, were the only in- 
creases of as much as $50,000. The 





average benefit check for total unemploy- 
ment during February was $17.87, the first 
time it has been below $18 since June 1945. 
Five States—Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Qregon, and Washington—show a drop of 50 
cents or more in their average check for 
total unemployment between January and 
February. There has been a greater drop 
in the size of the benefit checks received 
by women than men in the past few months 
as outlined below. 








November 1946.. $19 220 








Lecember 1946.. 19.11| 17.30 
January 1947e. 18.94 | 17.01 
February 1947e. 18.87} 16.38 





The recent upward trend in the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries was extended 
to the third month, when the average rose 
from 892,600 to 910,000 (table 1). Froma 
level of 900,000 during the week ended 
February 1 it dropped to 856,000 by the 
week of February 15, only to rise to 
998,000 during the week ended February 22, 
the highest for any single week since 
August 1946 (table 7). The February 22 
peak was probably due in part to the volume 
of claims which were postponed to the week 
of February 22 on account of Lincoln's 
birthday in the preceding week. 


Of the 357,000 persons who received their 


first benefit check during February, 135,000 


(38 percent) were women (table 6). At the 
same time, women accounted for 47 percent 

of the 101,000 persons who exhausted all 

benefits. In the 48 States for which data 
are available, the number of first payments 
exceeded the number of exhaustions, and in 
42 States the number was more than double. 


Interstate Claims, January 1947 


Interstate initial claims filed during 
January increased 24 percent to 59,600 
(table 8), a much greater relative increase 


than that for all initial claims—1l1 percent. 


The increase was widespread, occurring in 
all States but Arkansas, Illinois and North 
Dakota. The rise in interstate continued 


claims from 324,800 to 395,400, on the other 


hand, was at approximately the same rate as 


for all continued claims. Alabama and North 
Car lina were the only States that failed to 


show an increase. Three States—-New York, 


Tennessee, and Washington—reported an in- 
crease of 5,000 or more in these claims. 
In Tennessee the rise of 5,100 represented 
an increase of 67 percent over the 
December number. 


Insured Unemployment, 4 Weeks Ended 
Feb: 22 


Total insured unemployment under the 3 
benefit systems averaged 2,345,100 per 
week during the 4 weeks ended February 22, 
as compared with 2,356,400 in the preceding 
period (table 10). The over-all decline 
resulted from the drop, from 1,154,000 to 
1,125,900, in the weekly average of un- 
employment insured by the veterans' pro- 
gram. The average for State insured un- 
employment, on the other hand, rose from 
1,119,400 to 1,139,700. Many of the 
seasonal factors which accounted for the 
increase in January were present in 
February. Sustained cold weather, causing 
widespread unemployment in outside pursuits 
as well as a shortage of natural gas for 
industrial use, was one of the principal 
factors. On the whole, insured unemploy- 
ment remained practically at the same 
levels throughout January and February. 
The fluctuations that did occur were 
primarily due to administrative causes, 
reflecting the uneven flow of unemployment 
registrations caused by the filing of two 
claims by persons whose regular reporting 
day in the preceding week fell on a 
holiday. This factor accowuted for the 
low of 2,296,400 during week ended February 
8 and the increase in the week following. 
The 2,379,900 during the week ended 
February 22 represented the highest point 
total insured unemployment has reached 
since the week ended September 14, 1946. 
Thirty-four States contributed to the 
increase during the week of February 22. 
Outstanding was the increase from 213,100 
to 228,500 in Pennsylvania, where the 

ortage of natural gas had its greatest 
effect. 


Claims and Benefits February 1947 
REGION I 


Except for the slight increase in New 
Hampshire's and Vermont's continued claims, 
both types of claims were below the January 
levels in each State. Unemployment, in 
terms of the ratio of continued claims 
during the week ended February 8 to 
covered employment, rose above that for 
January in every State but Rhode Island; 
the ratios in Maine and Massachusetts 

were above the national average of 4.0 
percent. 


( 





Connecticut: Although both types of claims 
declined during the month, seasonal lay-offs 
continued in the garment shops. Material 
shortages still hampered employment gains 
in many industries, particularly the 
electrical and machine—tool plants in the 
Bridgeport area. 


Maine: The lower claims levels reflected 
the heavy Jamary load. Many plants which 
for the past several weeks had tapered off 
their production schedules started to add 
to their pay rolls in the latter part of 


February. 


Massachusetts: Aside from the fact that 
January claims were seasonally high, 
February marked the beginning of the 
seasonal upswing in the shoe industry in 
the lynn and Haverhill areas. A temporary 
work-stoppage in the Brockton shoe industry, 
involving "edge-cutters,"® contributed 
somewhat to the load of initial claims. 


New shire: This State's initial claims 
dropped slightly despite new unemployment 
resulting from lay-offs in the textile, 
leather, and construction industries. 
Continued claims remained at a relatively 
high level as a result of employment 
declines in textile, leather, and construc- 
tion. 


Rhode Island: Claims levels were lower as 
a result of the sharp curtailment of the 
seasonal lay-offs in textile, jewelry, and 
construction industries, the full impact 
of which was felt in the latter part of 
December and throughout January. 


Vermont: Seasonal influences, together 
with the continuance of temporary lay-offs 
due to lack of orders for consumer products, 
accounted for the further increase in 
continued claims. That new unemployment 
was tapering off was show by the drop in 
initial claims. 


REGION II-III 


‘Pennsylvania was the only State in the 


region with an increase in initial claims, 
while only Delaware reported an increase 
in continued claims. Delaware also 
registered the only increase in the un- 
employment ratio. from 2.9 to 3e4 percent. 
The ratios in New Jersey and New York were 
5-0 percent, a full percentage point above 
the national average. 


Delaware: Although initial claims for the 
State showed a substantial relative decline, 
seasonal curtailment in poultry processing 
plants in Dover and Georgetown caused 


increases in those areas. In Wilmington, 
unemployment in the transportation equip- 
ment industry made initial claims rise. 
The higher level of continued claims for 
the States reflected the attainment of 
compensable status by persons who filed 
initial claims in January. 


New Jersey: The general decline in both 
types of claims was primarily due to the 
shorter work-month. It also reflected the 
seasonal acceleration of garment 
manufacturing following post-—Christmas 
lay-offs. New unemployment, however, 
resulted from shipbuilding lay-offs and a 
labor dispute in the Camden area and 
lay-offs in the Paterson aircraft industry. 


New York: The February decline fron 
184,200 to 143,900 in initial claims 
brought these claims below the levels of 
November 1946, prior to the coal dispute 
and the seasonal upswing in initial claims. 
A decline in claims from retail trades and 
other seasonally affected industries played 
a part in the decrease. Weather conditions 
and a shortage of natural gas for industrial 
use, however, caused considerable unemploy- 
ment. The decline in continued claims 
fram 943,700 to 766,200, the lowest level 
since September 1945, was equally striking. 


Pennsylvania: This State was the only one 
in the country to report an increase in 
initial claims—fram 78,900 to 84,200. A 
shortage of natural gas for industrial use, 
the primary factor, caused extensive lay- 
offs, particularly in the steel and glass 
industries in the western part of the 
State. Scattered lay-offs in the cigar, 
apparel, and anthracite industries also 
contributed to the increase. Continued 
claims, on the other hand, showed a slight 
decline as many of the claimants who were 
either temporarily laid off or partially 
employed in January were called back to 
work in February. 


REGION IV 


The unemployment ratio for February was 
above that for January in ali States 
except North Carolina, but was below 3.0 
percent in all except West Virginia, 

which had a ratio of 4.6 percent. Sub- 
stantial decreases in initial claims 
occurred in all the States, and the 
District of Columbia and Virginia reported 
slight increases in their continued claims. 


District of Columbia: Continued unemploy- 
ment in the construction, wholesale and 
retail trade, and service industries was 
the principal factor in the increase in 





continued claims. 


Although initial 
claims were nearly a third below the 
January levels, they were nearly double 
the number in November 1946. 


Maryland: The 8,300 initial claims in 
February were little more than half the 
number received in January. Further 
declines in both types of claims were 
prevented by the cold weather, which: 
hampered all kinds of outside work. 


North Carolina: Both types of claims 
showed substantial declines despite the 
receipt of delayed claims for a Christmas 
vacation week that were filed in the 
High Point-Thomasvilie area. Regular 
seasonal factors, as well as a tendency 
of smaller establishments to be affected 
by general economic conditions, accounted 
for the still relatively high levels for 
both types of claims. Reports of lay-offs 
in tobacco-processing plants in the 
Winston-Salem area were received; most of 
the separated workers were women. 


Virginia: Despite an appreciable drop in 
initial claims, a significant volume of 

new unemployment resulted from the severe 
weather vhich halted or curtailed construc- 
tion, lumber, seafood, and other outdocr 
industries. A lack of work in tobacco 
processing and marketing and peanut pro- 
cessing held claims at relatively high 
levels, particularly in the Richmond and 
Danville areas. A temporary lay-off by a 
rubber firm, and the beginning of seasonal 
unemployment in two food-processing plants 
in the Winchester area, also contributed 

to the claims load. 
West Virginia: ther declines in both 
types of claims were prevented by the un- 
employment due to the gas shortage saa i 
about by the cold weather. 


REGION V 


Michigan's unemployment ratio of 4.2 per- 
cent for February was the only one in this 
region above the national average. Ohio's 
ratio dropped from 2.1 to 1.3 percent, the 
second lowest in the Nation. Both initial 
and continued claims were well below the 
January totals in all 3 States in the 
region. 


Michigan: An over-all decrease in claims 
load was attributed to the return to work 
of claimants from the automobile industries 
who had filed new benefit year claims in 
January. In the latter part of February 
temporary lay-offs in automobile and 
automobile-body industries were reported 


in the Detroit area-because of a shortage ( 
of cushions and wires Supplied by a firm 
whose workers were involved in a labor 


dispute. 
Qhio: Despite significant declines in 


both types of claims, initial claims 
were still 59 percent, and continued 
claims 21 percent, above November 1946 
levels. 


REGION VI 


The unemployment ratio was below that for 
January in all 3 States and each was well 
below the naticnal average. Declines in 
initial claims ranged from more than a 
half in Wisconsin to more than a third in 
Indiana. The declines in continued 
claims, while not as striking as those in 
initial claims, were relatively greater 
than the national average. 


Illinois: The 34,200 initial claims 
received during Februery were about one- 
third less than the January number and 


approximated the November 1946 levels. 


Continued claims, on the other hand, were 
only 17 percent below those in January. 


Indiana: The lower claims levels in this C 
State reflect a general back—to-tork move- 

ment after inventory lay-offs following 

the holidays. 


REGION: VII 


All States in this region reported signifi- 
cant declines in initial claims. Continued 
claims were a little below the January 
levels in all States but Georgia. Mly 
Florida had a lower unemployment ratio 

than in January. The 4.l—percent ratio in 
Mississippi and the 5.6—percent ratio in 
Tennessee, however, were the only ones 
above the national average. 


Alabama: The claims decline was general 
throughout the State and was believed to 
indicate a recovery from the effects of 

the recent coal dispute and a let-up in 

claims resulting from lay-offs after the 
holidays. 


Florida: The reemployment of the Tama 

cigar workers after the temporary 

semiannual lay-offs. for inventory was the 

primary factor in the decline in the 

February claims load. Another factor was 

the tapering off of interstate claims 

received as agent State, as the seasonal (C 
in-migration receded from the high point sS 
at the beginning of the tourist 

seasone. 





Georgia: Although there was a decline in 
initial claims, sizable cut—backs were 
reported in textile mills and in 2 garment 
factories as well as in wholesale nut 
establishments. . 


Mississippi: A lack of work in the garment 
plants and seafood industries was instru- 
mental in keeping the February continued 
claims load from dropping more than 100 
below the abnormally high level in January. 


Temessee: Further declines in both initial 
and continued claims were prevented by the 
continued lay-offs in construction,. logging, 
and lumbering. A volume of new wemploy- 
ment resulted from sizable lay-offs by an 
engineering firm in the Knoxville area, in 
addition to the continued lay-offs in the 
Oak Ridge areae. 


REGION VIII 


While each State showed a higher unemploy— 
ment ratio for February than for January, 
only North Dakota's 4.8 percent was above 
the national average. Iowa and linnesota 
reported slight increases in their continued 
claims, but by and large there was little 
change in these claims fron January to 
February. 


Iowa: The reduction in the number of 
initial and waiting-ceriod claims from the 
number received in Jamiary follows the 
trend of previous years and was due pri- 
marily to fewer seasonal lay-offs. The 
continued high level of compensable claims 
reflected the prolonged duration of the 
unemployment that began in January. Un- 
favorable weather conditions were a factor 
in keeping the level of continued claims 
relatively high. 





Nebraska: Continued claims showed a slight 
decline but the data are not comparable to 
those for January on account of an adminis= 
trative factor—pay-order cards (the source 
of the compensable cowmt) beginning February 
1 include 2 certified compensable weeks 
instead of a single week. Over and above 
this factor continued seasonal unemployment 
contributed heavily to the continued-claims 
load. 


REGION IX 


In Kansas the unemployment ratio for 
February was the same as for January (4.0 
percent) and equaled the national average. 
All other ratios in this region remained 
more than a full percentage point above the 
national average. Oklahoma had the highest 
ratio in this group, 5.9 percent. Initial 


claims were more than a third below the 
January levels in each State, while the 
declines in continued claims were rather 
moderate. 


Oklahoma: The drop in initial claims, 
fram 10,500 to 6,700, brought these claims 
within 700 of the November 1946 low of 
6,000. The 38,900 continued claims, 
however, were well above the 33,900 of 
November 1946. A mass lay-off by a major 


' manufacturer and retarded construction 


activity, as well as continuance of 
extended seasonal unemployment were 
responsible for keeping continued claims 
at a relatively high level. 


REGION X 


Texas was the only State in this region to 
report a decline in continued claims. 
Significant declines in initial claims, 
however, occurred in all 3 States. In 
Texas the unemployment ratio for February 
was the same as for January, while in 

New Mexico and Louisiana the ratios were 
well above those for January. A continua- 
tion of the seasonal wmemployment which 
began in January kept continued claims at 
high levels in all States. 


REGION XI 


The unemployment ratios in Colorado and 
Wyoming for February were well below the 
national average, while those in Idaho, 
Montana, and Utah were well above it. All 
ratios were above those for January. 
Striking declines in initial claims were 
reported by each of the 5 States, while 
continued claims were slightly higher. 


Colorado: The decline in initial claims 
was attributed to the fact that February 
was a short month and to the usual 
tendency for these claims to drop during 
the latter part of the benefit year. 


Idaho: Initial and waiting-period claims 
dropped from the January number, since the 
bulk of the seasonal lay-offs were 
completed in December and January. The 
higher compensable load was due to the 
continued seasonal unemployment in the 
lumber, food manufacturing, and construc 
tion industries. 


Montana: Initial claims in February were 

a little more than half the number received 
during January. In addition to the fact 
that February contained 4 fewer reporting 
days than January, the drop in initial 
claims may be attributed to a more careful 
examination of all claimants for unemployment 
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insurance in regard to the work offers 
they had refused. Interstate claims 
fell off in each type of clains. 


REGION XII 


For the region as a whole, the unemployment 
ratio was the highest in the Nation. Among 
the States it ranged from .0 percent (the 
national average) in Arizona to 8.9 percent 
in California, the highest in the Nation. 
Washington's ratio of 8.3 percent was the 
second highest. While initial claims were 
below January levels in all States, only 
Oregon and Washington showed declines of as 
much as one-third. Califormia and Washing- 
ton reported fewer continued claims than 

in January. 


California: The February decline in initial 
Claims followed the usual pattern for this 
State. February claims were considerably 
below those for January principally because 
new claims tend to be filed during the 


Initial claims 
filed in January normally represent the 
high point of the year because seasonal 
workers file at this time to pick up wage 
credits during the third quarter of the 


first month of the quarter. 


preceding year. The greatest drop in new 
claims appeared in the San Joaquin valley, 
where agriculture and processing of 
agricultural products are significant 
factors in the economy. Part of the same 
general seasonal pattern was the increase 
in compensable claims taken in February. 
In the southern part of the State, compen- 
sable claims dropped, but this change was 
more than offset by the increase in the 
northern part of the State. 


Oregon and Washington: Improvement in 
weather conditions during the latter part 
of the month, permitting a resumption of 
logging, lumbering, and construction as 
well as of preliminary agricultural activi- 
ty, was a major factor in the decline in 
initial claims. 
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Table 2,--Initial claims receive’ {1 local cf tee, by State, February 197 


Region and State 


Total 2/...ceoee- 731,000 


Region I: 
Connecticut..ccsseses 
MetnG.caadcctswe cress 
Massachusettsecesscee 
New Hampshire. soccece 
Rhode Island.........- 
Vermont...... 

Region II-III: 
DOLSWAT OE ccc pose cess 09 
New Jerseyecccsscssce 
New NotKoncestitee rt ee 
Pennsylvania...c.e.+se 


eeeeveces 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 
Maryland oereee evevtece 


North Carolina....... 
VATEINI asic c vee tea. cae 
West Virginia........ 
Region V: 
Kentucky... .cccvcocscece 
Michigan..cccccccseces 
PLCS Scie 6 ee Ceres ene 
Region VI: 
Tllinois.... 
Indiana. ccccccccerces 
Wisconsin.....+-- seve 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ..cccoccccccce 
FLOTIGA. voc caine cue wee 
Georgia, seccccsesrecs 
Mississippi.cccccseses 
South Carolina....... 
Temnes8O@..ecsecccene 
Region VIII: 
TBWE .'n's'c cle dda cl coe 
Minnesotaccecssvccees 
Nebraska.cccvscsscoce 
North Dako tasccocsece 
South Dakota..... eres 
Region IX; 
ATESN SAB o/c s nacvcjescce 
Kansas.cossscce 
Missourl.cccceccecsce 
Oklahoma. .ceccosscces 
Region X: 
BOUL slana.cccssesecee 
New Mexico...erccoces 


eoererecee 


eeceoe 


TEXABeccccssevecsonce 
Region XI: 

Colorado... cccccccccce 

READ cid cee > utete ti c'e.0.0-0 

Montana... eoeerseres e 

Utah... erenreeveeerevee 

Wyoming. .coccss nace oe 


Region XII: 
Arizona. seccccseassce 
Catifornia.. sss .keese 
Neavada..secvesee 
Oregon. ncoccccccccers 
Washington. .sccerssee 
Regions XIII and XIV; 


erese 


Hawall.ccccssesssocce 


——-. 


Number of initial claims 1/ filed by— 


To tal 


8, 543 
4,002 
28,563 
2,842 
5,406 

841 


1,830 
ay Ae 
143,8 

84,162 


32,193 


1,187 
3/ 10,190 
17,631 


185 
256 





All claimants 


Amount of change 
t fron-- 


Jenuary 


1947 


~280,000 


-2, 604 
-2,141 
-8, 260 
-200 
-975 
-191 


845 
=9,963 
-40, 376 
+5, 216 


=832 
-7, 759 
5,839 
-1,863 
=2, 423 


-928 
-31,012 
10,452 


~17, 549 
-9,126 
~6,436 


=3, 281 
-5,253 
~1,908 
-2,435 
-1, 764 
-3,433 


=2, 390 
-4, 216 
~1, 046 
-379 
334 


-2,911 
2,577 
11,134 
3,797 


-7,295 
-10,371 


206 
-91 


Initial 
interstate 
claius as 

percent 
of total 

initial 
claims, 

February 


1947 






















February 
1946 


6.4 
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y Includes s?#ditional claims, except in Texas, which has no provisions for filing additional claims. 

2/ Includes estimates for Georgia, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, and Oregon; data not yet recsived. 

BY Estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 

u/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim ie a claim requiring a determination of benefit 
amount and duretion, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to March: 17, 1947. 


Number of new claims 
filed by-- 


Women 
claimants, 
February 
1947 





186,000 


ee a ees 
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Table 3.--Contimed claims recvivea in local offices, by Stete, ‘evruary 1947 


Cor'tinued Number of compensable 
Number of continued claims 1/ filed by-- i tte eka be cleine filed byes 


All claimants 
Region and State 


Region I: 







42, 304 
34, 395 
220, 672 
11, 280 
28, 616 
4, 915 


10, 765 
239,592 
U/ 766, 202 
358, 381 


18, 769 
1, 621 
3, 226 

29,598 

60, 312 









New Hampehire..... 
Rhode Island...... 









Region II-III: 
Delaware......... e 






fo 


~ 
Leta ASIN Bio Se ae a 






e 
NOFO NON Sule 






Pennsylvania...... 
Region IV; 
Dist. of Col oie. 





° 
Kab Wrst O19 











aad 













Region V: 
Kentucky. ....sse0 






41, S42 
222,952 
W/ 131,957 









39, O51 
189, 655 
W/ 99,971 
peel 


4g, a4 
26, 361 


44 450 
45, 324 
Y/ 38,214 
21, 699 








Region VI: 
TETIAOLS sine sinslss/e 


re Fu 


e 
AF in Ow orn UI uw 





ee 
e 


Mississippi....... 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee......... 
Region VIII: 


ye 
eee 


North Dakota...... 

South Dakota...... 
Region IX; 

Arkansas........06 


e e 
HavnIoOre 


ae) Pure 
Bass Bh wow FO nO 


e 
Konr 





Boa 
ee 


e 
PRR EO One 





BENS 







BPLSONE occ cck eewe 






a 

Wool 

eee 
evn 






w 
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e 





Washington........ 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska, ercescesece 






102,137 


6, O47 
20, 214 
22,505 
11,717 
13, 442 


13, 64 
6a" i 
(3/) 


111, 659 
17, 678 
10,521 


15, 697 
20, 082 
he 
ne 
6, 4g 
38, 052 


ree 
po pna 


1,716 


11,517 
12,274 
50, 811 
12, 504 


1/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims; in some 


States includes claims for more than 1 week, 
2/ Total contimed claims in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 
Bh Includes estimates for Georgia, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, and Oregon; data not yet received. 
4/ Estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. , 


Note; This table is corrected to March 17, 1947. 


Table 4,~-Number of weeks compensated ana amount or cenefits paid, by State, 


Region and State 


Total 2/.«... . 


Region I; 
Connecticut....... 
Maine.....-.+. ake 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 

Region II-III: 
Delaware. .cveicees 


Pennsylvania...... 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col. 2/.. 

MAY LONG <5. ose son 


Virgintlacccesccccs 


Region VI: 


WIBCONSIN~G 2 uy... 00s ° 
Region VII; 
Alabama. cccscoses ° 


GEOrglaer.sccces ee 

Mississippi....... 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee......... 
Region VIII: 

OWE cis siniois s1sie ss o/s a 


Nebraska 2/....... 


North Dakota...... 
South Dakota...... 


Region X: 


Region XI: 
Colorado...cescere 


Utah.. eeeereee eeee 
Wyoming. ...ccsess ° 
Region XII: 
ATUSONR sos + osuene's 
Ratatornias ssnvciis 
Nevada....eseee eee 
Oregon er e 
Washington........ 


Regions XIII and XIV: 
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[pu types of unemp] oyment/ 


Weeks | Wests compensated for umeptoysent for unemployment 


Ail 
Claimants 
January 

1947 


-5,201 
=-1,580 
=-31,19 
Mee 
-1,133 
+167 


+1, O41 
-46,110 
-202, 836 
-19,151 









ae 
ae 


=223, 584 
u12. 846 
-36, 285 


~64,571 
-10, 932 
~16, 320 
+2,113 
+4, 250 
-68, 655 


-15, 689 
~41, 528 
+783 
+308 


-5, 345 
=58, 028 
hae 35,293 
736. 341 


-56, 378 
+1, 726 
='!8,102 


-1,292 
+2, "476 
-1,871 
-” 066 
+1, 029 


5,053 
251,559 
+1,298 
-80,155 
41,730 


-'ig0 


Wonen Al 
Claimants claimants 


10,499 
12,522 
73, 210 

; uy 


ein 
2,108 
92, 37% 


294,166 
91,733 


29, 287 


8, 226 
10,102 
18 
763 


4, 361 
14, 218 


11, wig 
6 


2,166 
330, 768 
1, 392 
23, 020 
63,957 


509 


--. 








676, 061 
416, 826 
3, 905,490 
123,162 
429, 465 
50, 483 


128,279 
4, 387, 370 
Le: ‘260, 790 
4, 665, 715 


1, 000, 242 
351, "663 
07,835 
35,509 


323,715 
3,997, 15+ 
1, 47, 621 


3,903, 362 
712, 222 
387, 682 


632,972 
£37450 

74, 809 
159,934 
163, 325 
790,716 


286, 954 
526, 584 
ug, 469 
23,220 
285, 610 
465, 399 


1, £03+ 390 
* 638, 786 


550, 216 
41, 425 
726, 00 


85, 680 

12, 393,059 
79,435 
953,010 

3, 800, 731 


75,565 


_—- 





February 1947 


Benefits paid 1/ 


Amount of 
change from- 


January 


1947 


February 


1946 


Women 
claimants 


-$8, 845,000 | -$54,817,000] $24,502,000 


-99, 609 
~23, 788 
-659, 436 
+8,190 
-19,010 
+2, 093 


sl oe 

-897, 7 

-3,939;106 
-319, 740 


“Bi, L389 


+4, 576 
4g, 630 


143, 405 
-372,155 
-202, 936 


-716, 726 


+19, 762 - 


+41, 075 


~196, 701 
=, 2k6 
+24, 010 
—31, 998 
-18, 257 

-129,103 


+47, 994 
+122, 869 
#10, 890 

+2, 963 


-37,090 

+1, 952 
=76,123 
-32, 840 


-76, 211 
+9, 037 
~12,5 


+7, 065 
+41, 741 
+26, 4go 
+37,573 

+7, 213 


+17, 255 
+153,532 
+19, 398 
+151, 074 
238,179 


+15, 395 





1 Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstete combinec wage plan, 
2/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Hawaii and Nebraska; also Illinois for weeks compensated and benefits 
paid to women claimants. 


Note: 


Thie table is corrected to March 17, 1947. 











-1, 777,281 
aba! 
+5344, 379 

6.00% 
-749, 653 
-35,522 


Re Bes ,791 


-5, 451, 
"3118059 


“1, 711,443 
+91, 85 
pr leias 

-322, 064 


-94,525 
-6, 031, 898 
6,097, 074 


-4, 253,131 
=-2, (08,025 
685,295 


-1, 204, 394 
179, 024 

- 369, 369 
+11, 747 
+54,139 
-1, 024,777 


-293, 989 
~770,574 
+13, 722 


+5; 3hg 


-124, 304 
-912,14 
-510,5 
- 639,093 


-1, 005, 201 
+22, 422 
~900, 017 


-19, 936 
+36, 936 
=50,852 
-110, 990 
+18, 615 


-11, 983 
~-5,191, 789 
+23,125 
~1, 453, 320 
-1,153, 329 


+12, 375 





176, 746 
128, 400 
1, 312, 275 
46,523 
142, 218 
18,407 


26, 208 
1,771, 020 
5,097, 698 
1, 323,103 


352, 780 
180, 768 
120, 259 
122,881 


118,160 
968,425 
468, 550 


(2/) 
216, 310 
130, 209 


196, 852 
145, 256 
253,108 
58,525 
10,175 
334, 789 


101,585 
131, 24g 
9,074 
9,118 


321,172 
1,106,176 


16, 721 





Region and State 


All Women Ail 
claimants claimants claimants 





Weeks 
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Table 5.--Mumber of weeks compensaves ama amount of benefits paid, by State, February 1947 
[Potar unemployment, only] 









Benefits paid 


% 
eee cate for total 
unemployment unemployme~t 





Average weekly 
payment for total 
wnenployment 


Women 
claimants 


Tea tese.0m | e700 nt 


Region I: 


NBANG Gc csisicie csie ese s 


V@LMONGe ccc 6 oc clclele's 


New Jersey... .sercce 
New York...... peocce 
Pennsylvania....... 
Region IV: 
Diat.: oir COLL) oc4 
Maryland....-.....s- 
North Carolina..... 
Win ein aicte| clvive|s oe 
West Virginia...... 


Region VI: 
TUVANOLS svisics specie 


GOOrgiac. icc ces cece 

Mississippi........ 

South Carolina..... 

Tennessee......+.6. 
Region VIII: 

LOWB.ots s:cis\sieicieles otiete 


Nebraska 1/........ 


Wevada...-ccccccas. 


Washington......... 
Regions XIII and XIV: 


23,712 
32, 362 


28,670 
158,453 
77,142 


204,5 
Wo’ ug 
20, 740 
41, 664 


23, 324 
35,0972 


188,589 
3,470 


ome 


660, 791 

395, 914 
3, 792,11 

io; 697 

10, 

48, 282 


125,797 

4, 286,122 

11, 736, 800 

89,956 4,573, 049 


19, 708 968, 780 
17,129 342,974 
10, 319 00, 250 

6, 055 97,508 


11, 355 318, 035 


Bl, 313 3,140, 011 
28, 080 1, 375, 849 


3,178,518 


276, 850 
511, 815 


608,189 
526, 058 
gets 
705, 949 
86, 969 


125,539 
118, 401 


333, 672 
39, 313 

84, 293 
12,041,072 
3, 721.935 


74, T10 


169, 082 


138, 221 
18,549 


25, 446 
1,705, 697 
4,871, 853 
1,296, 825 


-—— 


36,2 
Goer 
116, 807 

84, 280 


116, 956 
936, 200 
452,009 


— (u/) 
208, 339 
109,7 


192, re 
133, 07 
ane og 
56, 465 
69,250 
329, 914 


96, 509 
125, 585 


5» 330 
7,992 


69, 655 
160, 072 
668,550 
201, 096 


122, 244 
T, 153 
171, 263 


2h, 894 
204 


312, O49 
1,089, 268 


(uf) 





1/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Hawaii, Nebraska; also Alaska and Illinois for weeks 
compensated and benefits paid to women claimants, 


Note: This table is corrected to March 17, 1947. 
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Table 6,.—Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, February 1947 and February 1946 


First payments Exhaustions 
All claimants All claimants Women 
Region and State claimants, 


February February 
1947 1946 


otal A/eavetscocus : 451,599 101, 000 203, 376 47, 000 


Region I; 









Connecticut............ . 1,173 23 11, 382 265 

Maine. <ciccccccescccesncse 2 700 27 

Massachusetts........+.. 5, 906 4,7 8,895 1,8 

New Hampshire........... ab 95 9 

Rhode Island.........+.. 1,062 1, 4,439 422 

WOXMONG sie chsc es ccee cess 13 56 310 28 
Region II-III: 

Delaware.......sccceeses 216 221 692 

New Jersey......-.+.005 - 7,991 6, 062 9,811 2, 859 

OW LOUK. 6b. csc resecv'c'e 17,152 9,111 7,573 » 432 

Pennsylvania,........... 11,533 7,150 19, 41 2, 338 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col. l/...... et --- --- 9 -—~ 

Pend, oS 6b s28 dec vets = 1,566 1,805 4,78 822 

North Carolina.......... 2,120 1,121 879 741 

Meeeinias it ls8 occ upnmece 1,611 1,144 1,410 4og 

West Virginia,.......... 1,512 1,174 1,574 341 
Region V: 

Rontucky..csscsccsssctse 994 1, 967 Set 855 

ON A 31, 208 5, 885 +372 23, ep | 

1 a) Le Sb 18,459 2, 658 2,831 »170 1,571 
Region VI: 

Bilinol Gs. Gesoks coer eee 27, 397 (1/) 5,957 11,252 (1/) 

Tiddaness eves desks ves 11,090 1,95 1,147 14,1 

Wisconeins 2 ¥iel. ics. 2,27 1, 000 3, 305 391 
Region VII: : 

UO ea eee et 1,319 2,3 5, pe 1,034 

PLOT Oats tcl leweventas 1, 738 85 1, 63 

Beorplag est ieee sce neeeey 2,023 947 3, 688 589 

Mississippi.........e0e- 522 305 279 12 

South Carolina.......... Te2 2? 282 i 

Tenness0e.....eeseecceee 3, Wud 2, 63 5,926 1,437 
Region VIII: 

DOMME. ots Seva anees tee 1,002 653 1,924 318 

BELMPIMBO ES... io, 0'o 5c oe see 1, O43 531 2,256 235 

Nebraska 1/...........0. ot — 464 sats 

North Dakota............ 7 16 2 5 

South Dakota.....s....0. 138 ko 29 21 
Region IX: 

IATORNOAE 55 c'dw's.ce eves dwt 761 1, 747 2,505 52 

RAMERE SS Oo yees Choy cleats 1,111 1,0 4491 5 

MAMBOOTS 55 dislesndiv esse ae 052 3,6 831 1, 845 

ORT RBOMEL Ss orc es cle ose einsb's 1,488 1,982 5,031 9 
Region X; 

Prat RABNA. oe ice aes ss o's tet 15 1, 341 5, 060 430 

New Mexico..........00. P 23 24 

iia sacha Sie aeh- ovale. cert 2, 301 3,812 6, 220 1, 311 
Region XI: 

AL BORA aw Joke 5% 00 = in 202 aby 229 95 

MURELN c ccia'd skis. lb, b,s,010 308k 198 104 2 67 

OGCONE » s oisicbc'sncsnccks 379 160 114 73 

NES cis oh vie 8S afccre vt ote 288 257 102 

WYODIANE so 's\clu else's 6 0\cle elbte 715 85 11 20 
Region XII 

1 ee 2 28 27 115 

Oaliforniacscm. sis. <i5 3 29,876 18,475 15, 050 10,837 

Mavatas i.e. kee css asc es 1 3 

Pregpnes. +. ieect face <vke 2, 637 4 195 ak 

Washington.............. 3, 405 5,725 1,56 2,522 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

Mp eea SIRs ein eho : 130 93 53 36 

Hawaii he ddcws @eerreseve —— — ——— 


1/ ae eante® of 1947 date for District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Nebraska; also for Illinois for 
data for women claimants only. 


Note: This table is corrected to March 17, 1947. 


x kb = 


Table 7.-—-Number of individuals 1/ compensated for unemployment during weeks ending in February 1947 


For ali types of unemployment 


Region and State 


For total unemployment 


Weeks ended-- 


ia go x 30 50 


Region I: 


Massachusetts...... 
New Hampshire...... 
Rhode Island....... 
Vermont. sevecccuciece 
Region II-III: 


Pennsylvania....... 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2/... 


Virginlass's ccccccins 1607 5, 84 
West Virginia...... 10, 935 10,224 


Kentucky.....cecees T, 226 


Region VI: 
TPTANOUS ic ciwesseinie 


Georgia. ...ccccsece 
Mississippi........ 
South Carolina..... 
Tennéssee......ivee 
Kegion VIII: 


Minnesota.......-. 
Nebraska 2/........ 


Region XI: 


Oregons: ci sek lias 12,961 13,816 
Washington......... 49, 829 39,915 55, 612 


ALAGER, oc cc cilecs ccs 588 77 874 
Hawaii 2/.......2- -— aoe + tad 


1/ The mmber of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assumption - 
may result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals, 





7,612 
7, 382 
43, 337 
1,980 
6,213 
757 
2,20 
53, 59, 78 
ae 175,954 
61,522 7,113 


13,069 12, 656 
3 7,031 638 6,184 


14,105 18,241 


3, 893 4, 
5, 852 6, 4 Rix 


577 752 
433 543 


| 13,376 
38, 837 *ib 


764 843 


2/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Nebraska; also Ohio for week of Feb.) . 


Note: This table is corrected to March 17, 1947. 


(e 


A\ 
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Table §.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 


and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, January 1947 


Initial Continued Weeks 


Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut...ececeoe 5, 545 
Maines. csccesccece eee 761 
Massachusettseo..csee 3,000 
New Hampshire..... ey 1,267 
Rhode Island.....cece 2,525 
Vermont.cccccreccces ote 235 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.ceseessevers 672 
New Jerseye.sssssseve 13,134 
New York. ...cccsseces 33,729 
Pennsylvania......... Lope 7,837 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 2,982 2,028 
POTTIGNG ccc sviccse 10,984 6,161 
North Carolina....... 4,823 3,576 
Virginia. <c.csessce ¥ 4,047 2,968 
West Virginia.....ece 3, 49h 1,761 
Region V: 
Kentucky. ..cccccsccce 4, 843 2,132 
Michigan. ..cccccccoce 14,581 6,710 
CHES snes cesses paniniee 16,556 8,590 
Region VI: 
EV1InGI Ss ccensccssss ° 18,480 
Indian&.cercccecccese reap fral 
Wisconsin. scccocsscce 5352 
Region VII: 
RI MDAME cance « owes ata 2,576 
Plorida.esssccoccces ee TAH 
Georgia.c.cccccscs-ce 1,809 
Mississippl........6 1,015 
South Carolina.ecc..ce 574 
Tennesseeresececceece 7,154 
Region VIII: 
Lipo A eereeece eee 820 
Minnesota.ccrcercrccer a ea is) 
Nebraska.c.cs.cccescos 998 
North Dakota...eceeee 266 
South Dakota..cccecece 138 
Region IX: 
Arkansasscsccsccccses 2,258 
Kanmaseccrenssscrccs ° 5,195 
MiEsOuriiecec cece sie e s 6, 458 
Oklahoma.csccrcvcccre 3,297 
Region X: 
Louisiana...... Cake es 2,427 
New Mexico.....seececce 517 
WOeGGressnaecsan uence s 5, 260 
Region XI; 
Coloradoccevccccccccce 1,250 
Tdaho.ccoccscccvccces 565 
Montana..eoe. ° . ° 479 
Utah. cccccce eccceevee Peeve 
Wyoming.cccccccsceccs 588 
Region XII: 
APizona..sseecsercece 9 
JE Bak Csaba ier ee 49,111 
Nevada.cccccrcccrcees 900 
OregoNecccvavcccescvece 5» 31 
Washington...secereee 33,427 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska... ccccnce secs 950 
BOWL 5 Gasinwes ns pan . 343 





Note: This table is corrected to March 10, 1947. 


compensated 
Dba ie | 594643 | 22,006 | so5.sr | rerorr | 263,729 | 


Amount 
$4,801,478 


116, 292 
11, 318 
65,758 
16,722 
42,175 

4,166 


10, 844 
262, 859 
654, 800 
140, 287 


35,826 
118,538 
42,476 
40,997 
27,863 


24, 335 
127,508 
162,824 


346,035 
43, 247 
9, 316 


44, 871 
37,903 
26,017 


ee es 
9,043 
97,153 


12,624 
19,740 
15,594 
4, 756 
1,827 


29, 660 
77,903 
107,137 
53,864 


669,707 


20,123 
8,035 
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Under veterans unemployment 
allowance program 3/ 


1,145.3 15.3]2,u19.2)1.2258 


1,175.0 


47 
1,156.1 


Insured unemployment 


. Under Stat 1 t 
Under all programs 2/ ~ om " atercecpaah 


ae 
in the continental United States by State, 


2,379.9 


/ 
weeks ended in February 19 


2, 296.4 


Table 10.— Insured unemployment 


Region 
and 
State 
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1 
¥ Total includes unemployed persons represented by railrosd umexpleyment insurance claizs, 
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yi Includes claims under illness and dissbdility proviso; these amount to less than one pereemt of the total. 


Preliminary. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF 
EMPLOYED COVERED WORKERS 





Significant recent trends in the structure 
of wages in the United States are revealed 
by a study of fluctuations in average week- 
ly wages in industries covered by State 
unemployment insurance. 


When interpreting the average weekly wage 
figures (table 1) and comparing them with 
the weekly wage series of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, their source should be 
kept in mind. The figures reported by 
State unemployment insurance egencies are 
computed as the ratio of 1/13 of wages and 
salaries paid out during a quarter by 
covered firms to the average employment in 
these firms. The average employment used 
in the computation.is the average of the 
numbers of persons employed by each firm 
in the pay periods closest to the middle 
of each of the 3 months in the quarter. 
Thus, the average weekly earnings shown in 
table 1 include taxable and nontaxable 
wages not only of production workers but 
of all employees. In addition to regular 
weekly wages, they include bonuses, most 
of which are paid at the end of the calen- 
der year. 


The inclusion of bonuses explains the sea- 
sonal pattern of the series; the average 
weekly earnings in the fourth quarter are 
usually higher than those in other quarters. 
The increase in earnings in the last quar- 
ter of each year may be used to measure the 
Significence of the Christmas and New Year 
bonuses in covered industries. 


The increase in wages figured this way 
veried from year to year as follows: 


Average fourth- Total fourth- 


Year quarter increase quarter 
in weekly wage 1/ increase 2, 
1938.06 $2.34 $30.42 
19396 6 ce 2.03 26439 
1940 .e06 1.98 25.74 
1941.66 291 37283 
1942 cece 5.53 43.629 
1943 e.e6 3.17 41.21 
1944.06 1.59 20.67 
1945 ce06 1.50 16.90 





1/ Estimated as the excess of the average 

~ weekly wage in the fourth quarter over 
the average for the quarters preceding 
and next following. 

2/ The amounts in column 1 multiplied by 
13. ‘ F 


Roughly, the average bonus payment in the 
last quarter of each year was close to the 
average weekly wage in the prewer years, 
and also in 1942 and 1943, and dropped to 
less than a third of the average weekly 
wage in 1945. 


It should be kept in mind, of course, that 
the average increase in wages is computed 
by distributing over the entire covered 
labor force the bonuses which relate only 
to particular industries and only to par- 
ticular workers employed in the respective 
establishments. 


During the war the practice of paying bo- 
nuses was more widespread in manufacturing 
industries than in other types of industry 
(see chart A)e The average bonus per work- 
er, in manufacturing and in other indus- 
tries, is estimated as follows: 


Manufacturing Other 
Year industries industries 
19359 .cccce $26.78 $26.00 
1940. cccce $0.29 22210 
T94T wv cces 40.56 36253 
1942 .cccce 47.19 40256 
1945 ccccce 43.81 39.59 
1944 ccccce 20.93 212352 
1945 ceccece 14.43 22020 


Apart from the seasonal rhythm, the average 
weekly wages recorded by State unemployment 
insurance agencies showed a gredual rise in 
1938-39, an acceleration of the rise in 
1940 and especially in 1941 under the im- 
pact of the defense program, spectacular 
gains in 1942 and 1943, a leveling-off ten- 
dency in 1944, a drop in the second half of 
1945, and a new upward movement in 1946. 


There was a considerable difference, how- 
ever, in the trends of wages in manufactur- 
ing and in nonmanufacturing industries. In 
1939, the average earnings in manufacturing 
industries lagged behind those in other 
fields of employment. In 1940 this rela- 
tionship was reversed. In 1943, 1944 and 
up to the middle of 1945, average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing were about $10 
higher than in other industries. After 

the end of the war, wages in manufacturing 


- industries went down, reaching their lowest 


point in the first quarter of 1946. Then 


a eaes 


Table 1,--Average weekly wage of employed workers covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws, by quarter, for total, ail indus- 
tries, manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, January 1938 
June 1946 


[Corrected to Merch 11, 1947/ 


serie we 


Percentage 


Year 


Anourt increase First Second Third Fourth 
from pre- 


ceding year 





Total, all industries 
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1946 1/. 


1/ Estimates, 
2/ Less than 0,05 percent, 
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an upward trend developed. Meanwhile, 
wages in nonmanufacturing industries were 
inching upe By the third quarter of 1946, 
the gap between the average weekly earnings 
in the two major economic divisions had 
been reduced to $3.47 (see chart B). 


** * 


The average weekly wages in manufacturing 
industries shown in table 1 represent es- 
sentially the same group of industrial 
establishments for which monthly hours and 
wage statistics are computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. There are, however, 
four points of difference in the methods 
used in obtaining the two series. (1) The 
BLS series is based on a representative 
semple that requires a careful weighting 
of individual reports, while the wage sta- 
tistics of unemployment insurance agencies 
are based on direct reports from all cov- 
ered establishments. (2) Since the BLS 
series records the wages paid in single pay- 
roll periods at the middle of each month, 
it leaves out most of the bonus payments 
that fall at the end of the year, while 
wages as recorded by unemployment insurance 
agencies include these payments, (3) The 
unemployment insurance series includes all 
employees of each firm from the executive 
to service workers while the BLS series in- 
cludes only the wages of "production work- 
ers," omitting the executive, supervisory, 
end white-collar employees at one extreme 
and the low-paid service workers at the 
other. (4) There is a difference in the 
technique of computing the averages in the 
two seriesel, 


Because of these differences in methods, 
the two series must differ slightly from 
each other, but there is no consistent gap 
betwesn them. If bonus payments at the 
end of the year are excluded by a downward 





1/ As was pointed out, average weekly earn- 

~ ings in a definite. quarter are computed 
by the Bureau of Employment Security as 
1/13 of the ratio of total quarterly 
wages to average weekly employment as 
exemplified by the three monthly figures. 
The BLS series gives the ratio of weekly 
wage to employment in the respective pay 
period. The difference between the two 
methods may cause appreciable differ- 
ences in results but causes no consis- 
tent bias of either series in comparison 
with the other. 





adjustment of figures for the fourth quar- 
ter (as suggested by the dotted line in 
chart 1), the only essential difference 
between the average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries shown in table l 
and the quarterly averages computed from 
the BLS series and presented in table 2, 
is that the first series refers to all 
employees while the latter is restricted 
to production workers only. 


Chart C in which the BLS series is compared 
with the average weekly,wages in manufac-~ 
turing industries as recorded by unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies, shows that before 
the inauguration of the defense program the 
average wages of all employees were slight- 
ly higher than those of production workers 
alone. For the first 3 quarters of 1939 
the comparable figures are $25.35 and 
$22.20, the average wages of all employees 
being 14 percent higher than those of pro- 
duction workers. el 


Table 2. Average weekly earnings of vro- 
duction workers in menufacturing 
industries by ouarter 


Quarterly average 


Sources Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Monthly Labor Review. 


This difference indicates that in the mixed 
group of employees excluded from the BLS 
figures but covered by unemployment insur- 
ance statistics the high salaries of white- 
collar and executive personnel more than 
counterbalanced the low wages of service 
workers. 


The relationship between the earnings of 
production workers and other employees 
changed in 1940, The expansion of high- 
wage industries, longer weekly hours of 
work, and overtime pay earned by production 
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workers resulted in a rapid rise in their 
average weekly earnings, while salaries of 
white-collar personnel and wages of service 


workers lagged behind. The gap between the 
averaze earnings of all employees and those 
of production workers narrowed to less than 
5 percent in 1940 and disappeared entirely 
in 1941. In the more advanced phase of the 
war economy the salaries of the white-col- 
lar employees began to catch up with wages 
of production workers. As chart C shows, 
the gap between the average weekly wages 

as recorded by unemployment insurence agen-~ 
cies and those computed by the BLS reap- 
peared in 1943 and 1944. It was narrower 
at that time tnan before the war, however, 
varying between 2 and 6 percent from quar- 
ter to quarter. 


The end of the war economy was marked by an 
abrupt drop in the average weekly earnings 
of production workers. Since the salaries 
of white-collar employees and wages of 
service workers did not decline at as fast 
a rate, the gap between the two series 
widened, 


The relationship between the two series in 
chart C shows the changes in the structure 
of industrial wages characteristic:of the 
shift of the sconomy to a war basis and 
back to a peacetime pattern. 


The agreement between thé weekly wage 
series of the BLS and unemployment insur- 
ance agencies shows that the two series 
may be used jointly, one supplementing the 
other. It is fairly probable that if aver- 
age weekly wages were computed by unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies for individual in- 
‘dustries they would show the same general 
pattern as the detailed wage statistics of 
the BLS. Likewise, the variations of wages 
by State as shown in table 3 are fairly 
close to the pattern which would be re- 
vealed by the BLS wage statistics if they 
were computed for each State separately. 


The State differentials in the average 
weekly earnings in table 3 reveal a marked 
contrast between the wage level in the rich 
and highly industrialized States--such as 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, and California--on the one hand, and 
that in the predominantly agricultural and 
comparatively poor States-~-such as North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. The average 
weekly earnings in the first group of 
States were about 75 percent higher than 
those in the second group in 1940 and 55 
percent higher in 1945. During the war, 
there was a general trend toward ironing 
out the extreme contrasts in average wage 
levels. Wages in the less wealthy States 


‘increased at more than the average national 


rate from 1940 to 1945 and showed further 
gains in 1946, when such States as Michigan, 
Ohio, and California reported declines in 
average weekly earnings in covered indus- 
tries. The trend from 1940 to 1945 is di- 
rectly related to conditions in the war 
economy: the new munitions factories built 
in industrially undeveloped regions had to 
pay much higher wages than the prevailing 
level for those localities. More striking 
is the trend from 1945 to 1946. In the 
period of liquidation of the war economy, 
average wages declined in 24 States and 
increased in 25 States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Both rich and poor 
States were represented in each group, but 
the rich industrial States for the most 
part fell in the group with declining wages 
while most of the industrially retarded 
States were included in the group with ris- 
ing wages. 


The period surveyed is too short to permit 
development of a definite conclusion, but 
the recent--perhaps temporary--trend in 
local wage differentials as revealed by 
unemployment insurance statistics seems 
worth noting. 


a a 


Table 3.—<Average weekly wags of employed workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, by State, 
for second quarter of 1940, 1945, and 1946 


(Corrected to March 11, 1947/ 


Average weekly wage Percentage Area and State averages 
April-June as percent of 51 State 

average 
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DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
BENEFIT YEARS ENDED IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1946 





Introduction 


Benefit years ended in the second quarter 
of 1346 for 1,217,000 beneficiaries or 
nearly double the 649,000 whose benefit 
years terminated in the preceding quarter. 
Seven States with uniform benefit years 
ending in the second quarter reported a 
total of 944,900 beneficiaries, and 34 
States reported 272,100 beneficiaries 
whose individual benefit years ended in 
this quarter (table 1). About one-third 
of all beneficiaries exhausted their bene- 
fit rights. 


A small increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries was to be expected in States with 
individual benefit years, since these bene- 
fit years included VE-day with its attend- 
ant cut-backs in war production. More im- 
portant, the beneficiaries in the States 
with uniform benefit years ended in the 
second quarter include the thousands of 
workers laid off after V-day, particularly 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 
These 3 States accounted for 88 percent 

of the beneficiaries in the 7 States whose 
uniform benefit years ended in the quar- 
ter. In the 34 States with individual 
benefit years ended in the second quarter, 
74 percent of the beneficiaries were re- 
ported from the 2 States of Michigan and 
California. 


The period covered by the benefit years 
ended in the second quarter of 1946 was 
one of widespread economic change. In the 
34 individual-benefit-year States the 
period reflects the unemployment which be- 
gan to increase as the war approached a 
close in Europe. In the 7 uniform-bene- 
fit-year States the period includes this 
unemployment and the large-scale lay-offs 
that began with the reconversion follow- 
ing V-daye The major effect of the recon- 
version in the 34 States with individual 
benefit years is reflected in benefit 
years ended in the last half of 1946. 


Although second-quarter reports do not 
reflect the full impact of the wer's end 
in all States, they are of considerable 
importance in appraising the effective- 
ness of the unemployment insurance pro- 
grame This is true because of the rela- 
tively large number of beneficiaries, 
many of whom were entitled to the highest 
weekly benefit amount and duration pro- 
vided by their respective States, as a 


result of steady employment at high wages 
during the base period. The base period 
in most States was the calendar year 1944, 
when average weekly wages in covered em- 
ployment were $48.57 in manufacturing and 
$38.74 in nonmanufacturing industries. 

In addition, reemployment opportunities 
developed rather quickly in the benefit 
years under consideration so that the un- 
employment insurance program was better 
able to fulfill its intended stop-gap 
function. 


Distinct differences between the uniform- 
benefit-year States and individual-benefit- 
year States were noted, due partly to the 
operations of the benefit formulas in the 
two groups of States. In the States with 
individual benefit years, there is a pre- 
ponderance of variable-duration States 
with restrictive duration provisions and 
of uniform-duration States with only a 
short duration period. Average potential 


‘duration in the uniform-benefit-year 


States was 22 weeks, or more than 3 weeks 
longer than the 18.6-week average in the 
individual-benefit-year States. If 
another measure of adequacy--the exhaus- 
tion ratio--is used, the average for the 
individual-benefit-year States was 58 
percent compared with 25 percent in the 
uniform-benefit-year group. Five States 
in the former group of States had exhaus- 
tion ratios of more than 60 percent. 
Variations in local economic conditions, 
as well as differences in benefit for- 
mulas, contributed to the difference be- 
tween the two groups of States. Of major 
significance is the fact that, in general, 
workers in States with individual benefit 
years had a longer period over which to 
exhaust benefit rights. 


Average actual duration of benefits for 
all States was somewhat higher for bene- 
fit years ended in the second quarter-- 
12.3 weeks--than for those ended in the 
first quarter. In industrialized States 
average actual duration was generally 
longer, mainly because of the impact of 
reconversion. 


Potential Duration 


A worker's potential duration of benefits 
depends on the statutory formula for com- 
puting maximum benefits and his base- 
period earnings. To a lesser extent, dis- 
qualification provisions may also affect 


eee | 





the length of the potential-duration 
period. For benefit years ending in the 
second quarter of 1946, the average poten- 
tial duration for all States was 21.6 
weeks. For the individual-benefit-year 
States, the average was 18.6 weeks, rang- 
ing from 11.5 weeks in Wyoming to almost 
21 weeks in West Virginia (table 1). In 
the uniform-benefit-year States, the aver- 
age was 22.4 weeks. Arkansas was the low- 
est State in this group, with average po- 
tential duration of only 11.5 weeks, while 
New York, with uniform duration of 26 
weeks, was highest. 


Average potential duration in both groups 
of States was higher than for benefit 
years ended in the first quarter of 1946. 
In the uniform-benefit-year States this 
was in large part cue to the influence of 
New York, which included more than half 
the beneficiaries reported from these 
States in the second quarter. In the in- 
dividual-benefit-year States the higher 
average resulted mainly from the influ- 
ence of Michigan end California, which 
together had nearly three-fourths of the 
beneficiaries in this group of States. 
Average potential curation in each of 
these two States was nearly 193 weeks. 


Sharp reductions in aircraft manufacture 
in the Detroit and Los Angeles-San Diego 
areas, which began with the approach of 
the war's end in Europe, undoubtedly 
accounted in large measure for the promi- 
nence of California and Michigan among the 
individual-benefit-year States. The rela- 
tively high average potential duration 

for the majority of beneficiaries in the 
second quarter is not surprising, since 

it could be expected that the many indus- 
trial workers who filed claims would have 
high base-period credits. 


Average potential duration in both the in- 
dividual-benefit-year and uniform-benefit- 
year States was affected not only by the 
unusually favorable conditions in the 
workers’ base periods but also by the uni- 
form duration provisions which were in 
operation for 12 of the 41 reporting 
States, including New York. Ten of these 
12 States provide for individual benefit 
years, and the other 2 have uniform bene- 
fit years. Half of the 12 uniform-dura- 


tion States provide for more than 16 weeks 


of benefits. In 19 of the 41 reporting 
States, which had about 7 percent of all 
beneficiaries, average potential duration 
was less than 16 weeks (table 2). Four of 


these States provided uniform duration, 
but in 3 of them average potential dura- 
tion was slightly less than 16 weeks, be- 
cause of the operation of disqualification 
provisions. Average potential duration 
in 6 1/ of the 19 States was identical 
with the statutory maximum duration or 
differed from it by not more than a week, 
a fact that suggests the beneficiaries in 
these 6 States were restricted more by 
the operation of the formula than by low 
earnings in the base period. Except in 
Alaska, the statutory duration provisions 
in effect during the benefit years ended 
in the second quarter of 1946 have not 
been changed in these 6 States, 


Since the average difference between po- 
tential duration and the statutory maxi- 
mum duration in variable-duration States 
(except for California) was 2.5 weeks, it 
is apparent that an average beneficiary 
in States providing uniform duration of 
only 16 weeks would generally be afforded 
greater protection than the sverage claim- 
ant in a variable-duration State providing 
meximum duration of 18 weeks. The rela- 
tive advantage of uniform duration over 
variable duration would be greater if em- 
ployment conditions were not good during 
the applicable base period. 


Also affecting average potential duration 
in some States are disqualification pro- 
visions under which benefit rights are 
canceled or reduced for disqualified work- 
ers. In 5 of the 12 uniform-duration 
States there was a slight reduction in 
average potential duration (less than a 
week) below the flat duration specified 

in the statute. The effect of disquali- 
fication provisions in States with vari- 
able-duration provisions cannot be assessed 
from the reported date. 


The average potential duration shown in 
table 1 would be somewhat higher if all 
the present statutory provisions had been 
applicable to the experience. Duration 
provisions were amended in 27 States in 
1945 and in 2 States in 1946. The pro- 
visions shown in table 1 were those gen- 
erally applicable to these benefit years, 
while in the following States 1945-46 
emendments did not generally apply during 
the benefit years under consideration: 





1/ Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Mississippi, 
™ North Carolina, South Carolina. 
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‘weeks, although the extremes were greater. 
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Applicable duration 
State maximum as amended 
duration in 1945-46 
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New Jersey... 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
TOXABccccccce 


U = uniform duration 
Actual Duration 


For all States, the average actual dura- 
tion was 12.3 weeks. In the uniform- 
benefit-year States, the average was 
slightly more than 12 weeks, ranging 

from less than 9 weeks in Arkansas and 
Rhode Island to nearly 13 weeks in New York 
and Pennsylvania. In the individual-bene- 
fit-year States the average was almost 135 


In Hawaii, average actual duration was 
about 6 weeks, while it was more than 14% 
weeks in California and approximated 14 
weeks in Kensas and Louisiana. Average 
actual duration, of course, is determined 
by the workers' average potential duration 
and reemployment opportunities. 


The average actual duration in the uniform- 
benefit-year States was largely determined 
by New York and Pennsylvania, and in the. 
individual-benefit-year States by Cali- 
fornia end Michigan. Seventy-five per- 
cent of all beneficiaries from the 41 re- 
porting States were included in these 4 
industrial States, which felt the full im- 
pact of the war's end on production. In 
each of the 4, beneficiaries' average 
actual duration was 13 weeks or longer. 

As has already been mentioned, conditions 
in the aircraft industry probably had a 
strong effect on the California end Mich- 
igan figures. 


A surprising aspect of the actual duration 
experience in the benefit years ended in 
the second quarter of 1946 is the negli- 
gible difference between the averages for 
the States with individual benefit years 
(12.9 weeks) and those with uniform-bene- 
fit years (12.1 weeks). Since the latter 
States include workers who became unem- 
ployed not only in the quarter preceding 
Veday but during the reconversion period, 
it could be expected that reemployment 





would be less rapid than for workers in 
the individual-benefit-year States, whose 
initial unemployment came when wartime 
industrial activity had slowed but not 
stopped. The similarity in actual dura- 
tion experience is largely caused by the 
heavy influence of the 4 industrialized 
States, referred to above, on the weighted 
averages and by the fact that workers in 
individual-benefit-year States generally 
had a somewhat longer period in which to 
receive benefits. Actual duration was 
only 2 to 3 weeks less than potential du- 
ration in 10 States 1/ (& individuel- 
benefit-year and 2 uniform-benefit-year 
States). Significantly, the exhaustion 
ratio was over 50 percent in 7 of these 
States. Eight of the 10 States provide 
maximum duration of 16 weeks or less. 


Reference has already been made to the 
unexpectedly good reemployment opportu- 
nities that developed during the benefit 
years ended in the second quarter of 1946. 
These reemployment opportunities can be 
gauged to some extent by an examination 
of the actual duration of the beneficiaries 
who did not exhaust their rights. This 
duration ranged from only about 1 1/3 
weeks in Hawaii to 103 weeks in California 
and Alabama. In general, on a State-by- 
State basis, the average actual duration 
for beneficiaries who did not exhaust 
their rights was from 5 to 8 weeks. In 
only 5 States was it 10 or more weeks; 
these States, however, include New York, 
California, and Michigan. The rapidity 

of reemployment is shown by the fact that 
the margin between average actual duration 
of those who did not exhaust their rights 
and the average potential duration of all 
beneficiaries was very substantial in all 
States. 


In the uniform-benefit-year States the 
average actual duration for beneficiaries 
who exhausted benefits was slightly more 
than 20 weeks, and in the individual- 
benefit-year States, merely 183 weeks. 
Among the latter 34 States, there were 
only 4 (Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, Rhode 
Island) in which the average actual dura- 
tion for beneficiaries who exhausted 
their rights was shorter by more than a 
week than the average potential duration 
for all beneficiaries in the same State. 
In only 1 State (Wyoming) did the average 
actual duration of beneficiaries who ex- 
hausted their rights exceed the average 
potential duration of all beneficiaries 


‘1/ arkenses, Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, 
~ Minnesota, South Carolina, South Dakote, 
Texas, Virginia, Wyoming. 





in the State. These comparisons indicate 
that beneficiaries in the variable-dura- 
tion States who exhausted their rights 

did not in- general represent a group of 
workers with base-period wages or employ- 
ment lower than the average for their re- 
spective State. Their base-period cred- 
its appeared roughly comparable with 
other workers', but they apparently ex- 
perienced more difficulty in finding jobs. 
In 17 States, accounting for 12 percent 
of all beneficiaries, average actual dura- 
tion for beneficiaries who exhausted their 
rights was less than 15 weeks (table 3). 
In most of these States, although the aver- 
age actual duration for beneficiaries who 
exhausted their rights approximated the 
average potential duration for all bene- 
ficiaries in the State, this average po- 
tential duration was distinctly below the 
corresponding maximm duration provided 
by the statute. This fact suggests the 
deceptive security in the maximm-dura- 
tion provisions of many variable-dura- 
tion States. 


Exhaustions 


The exhaustion ratio refers simply to the 
percentage of beneficiaries who exhausted 
their rights in the benefit year. For the 
40 States which reported data, this ratio 
averaged 32.1 percent. In the uniform- 
benefit-year States it was slightly less 
than 25 percent, ranging from 59 percent 
in Arkansas to 16 percent in New York; in 
the individual-benefit-year States it was 
more than 58 percent, ranging from 8 per- 
cent in Alabama to nearly 70 percent in 
South Dakota. Exhaustion rates of more 
than 60 percent obtained in 5 States 
which had 14 percent of all beneficiaries 
(table 4). Exhaustion rates of less than 
20 percent are reported in only 3 States, 
but these account for 46 percent of the 
beneficiaries because of the inclusion of 
New York. 


Exhaustion ratios in the individual-bene- 
fit-year States were much higher than in 
those with uniform benefit years, mainly 


because of the large number of variable- 
duration States with low average potential 
duration in the former group. All the 
uniform-duration States providing for 16 
weeks of benefits or less are also in the 
individual-benefit-year group. The aver- 
age ratio for this group was, of course, 
strongly influenced by the high ratios in 
Michigan (68 percent) and California (48 
percent). These two States included most 
of the beneficiaries in this group of 
States. In the uniform-benefit-year States 
the exhaustion ratio was pulled down by 
the influence of New York, in which only 
16 percent of the beneficiaries drew bene- 
fits for the 26-week uniform duration. 


A comparison of exhaustion ratios in vari- 
able-duration and uniform-duration States 
is also of interest. The exhaustion 
ratios in the 12 uniform-duration States 
ranged from 16 percent in New York to 59 
percent in Montana. Among the uniform- 
duration States providing for 20 weeks or 
more of benefits the average exhaustion 
ratio (median) was 25.2 percent (the aver- 
age would be 25.5 percent if New York were 
excluded), while in those providing for 16 
weeks or less the average was 55.3 percent. 
In the variable-duration States the exhaus- 
tion ratios also had a wide range--from 8 
percent to 70 percent. The average exhaus- 
tion ratio (median) in variable-duration 
States with a maximum duration of 20 weeks 
or more was 46.2 percent; in those pro- 
viding a maximum duration of 16 weeks or 
less, the average was 46.5 percent. 


The similarity in the average exhaustion 
ratio (53 percent and 46 percent) for 
variable-duration and uniform-duration 
States providing a maximum duration of 16 
weeks or less suggests that at this low 
level neither uniform-duration nor vari- 
able-duration provisions afford sufficient 
protection. In the States with maximum 
duration of 20 weeks or more, however, the 
difference in average ratios (25 percent 
and 46 percent) indicates clearly the greater 
protection afforded in the uniform-duration 
States. 
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Table 1.—Summary of duration experience of beneficiaries whose 
benefit years ended, April-June 1946 
















Potential Average 
duration actual Ses Soren 
Total (im weeks) duration ™ a 
number 

State 8 of bene- Bene~ Average 

ficiaries Average| All ficiaries hia 
not, e- duration 

hausting | ficiaries 
Uniform benefit- 
year States...... 20.1 
Arkansas...+.e0- Ae latsla'e a :e'his 8.8 10.5 
Connecticut.....cccccccces 10.5 17.3 
BOWS XG Sc Mada aba 000s 12.8 26.0 
Pennsylvania 1/....... Sous 12,9 18,6 
Rhode Island. ..........00. 8.7 13.5 
UT I i, c ir wet 20.0 
Rispigta sites. 5 cis vedes 9.6 12,1 
Individual . benefit~ ; 

year States........ 2/ 9.1 18.4 
Biaveds. f. 50h. sang d Medal? 10.8 10.5 8.3 14,4 
IMB lock ohio chen wdee ss 9.5 (2/) (2/) (2/) 
ATL SOUR Bh fue cic is eleia &'olese oe 10.3 8.0 46,0 Tae 
Malifarnia. ob .sccbsccdeses 14.6 10.5 47.6 19.0 
ie EMWMTO O's, Cis o ciak oise tts w 10.9 7.3 30.8 18.8 
District of Columbia...... 11.9 8.0 37.5 18.4 
WAM Me oc NE tie Fees ce. 9.4 7.1 344 14.0 
PUATOLR, Ve a ohbais sd ess svc 12.5 8.7 53.3 15.7 
Paweil...... eee viort eeriss 6.1 1.3 25.8 20.0 
BMG SE Wes cick ieee sins cities oo 10.9 9.3 49.1 12.5 
Indiana...... piles ec pie sieke 10.3 6.4 39.0 16,3 
NW. ME clevcve big cc ath coum alors ah RS, 7.8 52.8 13.9 
BUROGE, cise isek shee Laces 13.9 8.6 57.3 17.8 
BORCUBREY (re sick ciclo <i o\n's sare oe 10.1 5.1 25.2 19.7 
MOCVSL ANS, . b's oops ed sieee 13.7 8.8 66.1 16.2 
LE , Ge eae 2 AN 13.4} 3/ 10.1 67.6 19.1 
Mimhesota. 2.0 ...c0 adeas soe 11.9 7.4 59.9 14,7 
Oey @et CBl 08 V8 yy slate sien dic a's 4 Sf 5.4 38.8 14.0 
Missouri....... eh atta or ; 9.5 6.2 47.0 13.2 
MONEONS Soi 'sl.c cisie’s slociebee se 12.9 8.3 59.3 16.0 
POUPROED.1. ba cvicusecse sae 9.5 fet 39.3 12.3 
CREE. 2o. SEs shee s Cubase cy ay | 6.5 42.9 17st 
New Jersey.........cce eens 10.5 7.2 41.6 14,8 
BOW MOL CO... 5 bovis ccc ccsns 9.9 rey 2 37.1 14.5 
North Carolina.......s0.0. 9.6 6.9 31.9 15.5 
North Dakota, ..........00- 11.4 6.2 53.3 16.0 
BNE Mee Pe < c0 nats vn a ne lp 13.5 tar 56.4 17.6 
ORIBhOMA. . 2% cies cache cca Hs 12.8 8.2 52.3 17.0 
South Carolina......... Ae 13.3 10.3 53.5 15.9 
South Dakota........... Say 11.4 7.7 69.8 13.0 
Tennessee...........0. eats 11.3 6.7 48.9 16.0 
ROIBE. LEA. eae toebee eke 10.6 lak 62.3 Leer 
West Virginia........cc.ds aa 6.0 19.9 20.6 
Wyoming.......... a ae 9. 5.5 61.5 11.8 





1/ Transition period between uniform and individnal benefit year. Benefit year for valid 
claims filed from June 1 to September 30, 1945 is period beginning with day of filing and 
ending May 31, 1946. 

2/ Excludes Alaska; data not yet received, 

BY Estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 

4/ Maximum duration of benefits changed from 18 weeks to 22 weeks, effective August 15, 1945 and 
redeterminations have been made after the effective date. 
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SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA, THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1946 1/ 





In 1946, the first full calendar year of 
peace, with demobilization and reconversion 
proceeding apace and with job turn-over at 
an extraordinary level, benefit payments 
rose to the highest level in the history of 
the unemployment insurance program. Expend- 
itures for benefits exceeded annual collec- 
tions in the country as a whole, partly be=- 
cause of the increase in the volume of pay~ 
ments and partly, also, because the average 
tax rates under experience-rating provisions 
were at the lowest level ever applied. Even 
in these circumstances, however, the reduc- 
tion of the unemployment insurance reserves 
was only naminal, and the aggregate funds 
available at the close of 1946 were only 1.7 
percent below the highest total these funds 
ever attained. 


The ability of a State's reserve to meet 
benefit costs depends on the weekly benefit 
amounts provided, potential duration of the 
benefits, and the number of persons insured, 
as well as the amount of momey in the fund. 
In columns XXV and XXVI in the accompanying 
table each figure represents an attempt to 
combine all these factors into one measure. 
The estimated percentages, however, are 
completely independent of any assumption re- 
garding future economic developments and 
are, therefore, useful primarily for compar- 
ing the relative ability of State reserves 
to finance benefit expenditures. 


Summary of Financial Experience 


During the past decade, $10.6 billion was 
raised to finance benefit costs under the 
51 State unemployment insurance programs. 
Of this amount, $9.3 billion was collected 
from employers and $581 million from em- 
ployees; the remaining $665 million repre- 
sents interest earned by the State accounts 
in the unemployment trust fund. Mly $3.7 
billion was expended in benefits during 
this period, leaving $6.9 billion—an amount 
equivalent to 11.3 percent of 1946 taxable 
wages—available for benefits on December 
31, 1946. This amount is also equivalent 
to more than 4 years' collections at the 
standard tax rate of 2.7 percent, and to 
more than 7 years! collections at the 1946 
average tax rate of 1.5 percent, assuming 
taxable pay rolls at 1946 levels. 


Benefit payments rose sharply in 1946, the 


1/ For previous discussion see aa 
Security Activities, August 1946, 
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first full postwar year, to almost 23 
times the amount expended in 1945 and, 
for the first time in the history of the 
unemployment insurance program, annual 
benefits exceeded collections. The $1.1 
billion paid out during the year repre- 
sents 29.5 percent of all benefit dis- 
bursements since the start of the program. 
Despite this great increase in benefit 
expenditures, however, aggregate funds 
available at the end of the year remained 
close to an all-time high. 


The national expenditure rate of $1.20 for 
each $1 collected during 1946 represents 

a tremendous increase over the 38 cents 
spent per dollar collected during 1945, 
when for more than half of the year the 
country was still at war. With reconver- 
Sion substantially completed, however, 
expenditures during 1947 and the next few 
years should run below collections, wiless, 
of course, the country experiences a 
sizable econamic setback. 


Expenditures for each $1 collected in 1946 
varied among the States from 11 cents in 
New Mexico and Hawaii, where reconversion 
was hardly felt, to $2.49 in Alabama, where 
considerable wnemployment occurred early 
in 1946 and where taxes were collected at 
a relatively low average rate. Of the 18 
States in which benefits exceeded collec- 
tions, 4--Alabama, Maryland, Michigan and 
Oklahoma—paid out more than twice the 
amount collected. In all 4 States, how- 
ever, collections were relatively low 
because experience-rating provisions had 
reduced the average tax rate to 1.3 per- 
cent or less. Of the remaining 33 States, 
17 expended more than 50 cents for each 


‘ dollar collected and 11 States, less than 


30 cents per dollar. 


The rise in benefit costs in 1946 reflects 
the tremendous job turn-over and increase 
in unemployment in the readjustment to a 
peacetime economy. Displacement of civilian 
workers by returning war veterans, and the 
large volume of job shifts caused by the 
change-over fram wartime production 
resulted in an unusually large number of 
short spells of wnemployment. These 
economic factors overshadow the effect of 
amendments to the unemployment insurance 
laws enacted by many State legislatures in 
1945. The increase in benefits, however, 
accounts only partly for the high ratio 

of expenditures to collections. Collections 
during 1946 were based on the lowest tax 
rates in the history of the program. The 





low tax rates under experience-rating pro- 
visions of State laws reflected the small 
volume of benefit payments during the war 
years. 


Although benefits exceeded collections 
during 1946, benefit expenditures were 
equivalent to only 1.8 percent of taxable 
wages in the country as a whole, ranging 
from 0.1 percent in Hawaii to 4.5 percent 
in Washington. Aside fran Washingtan, 

only California, New Jersey, and Oregon 
had ratios of more than 2.7 percent. If 
in 1946 the States had taxed all employers 
at a uniform rate of 2.7 percent, benefit 
payments would have been less than employer 
contributions despite heavy reconversion 
expenditures. For the Nation as a whole, 
less than 75 cents would have been paid 

out for each dollar collected from em 
ployers. Alabama, even without employee 
taxes, would have expended 87 cents instead 
of $2.49 for each $1 collected, and 
Michigan's expenditure rate would have 

been 95 cents instead of $2.01. 


Status of Funds 


The unemployment insurance reserves were 
easily able to withstand the impact of 
reconversion in 1946 and were in excellent 
financial condition at the end of the 
year. On December 31, 1946, the reserves 
in the 51 State accounts totaled $6,860 
million, $128 million more than on June 30, 
1946, and only $120 million below the all- 
time peak of $6,980 million at the end of 
October 1945. 


The ratio of reserves to taxable wages 2/, 
after increasing uninterruptedly from 5.7 
percent at the end of 1939 to a year-end 
peak of 11.8 percent at the close of 1945, 
dropped slightly to 11.3 percent at the 
end of 1946. Among the States the ratio 

of reserves to pay roll at the end of 1946 
ranged fram 6.5 percent in Michigan to 

22.9 percent in Alaska. Even in Michigan, 
however, the reserve was equivalent to 
more than 2 years of collection on 1946 
wages at the State's 3.0-percent standard 
tax rate. The Michigan reserve was equiva- 
lent to 5 years of collections at the 1946 
average tax rate of 1.3 percent. State 
reserve ratios were generally lower than 

at the close of the preceding calendar 
year. In 18 States, however, the ratio 

of reserves to pay rolls increased. The 
extent of the change in each State depended 


2/ Taxable wages defined to include only 
the first $3,000 paid by an employer 
to an employee for the calendar year. 


on the effects of reconversion on econamic 
conditions in the State, the benefit, 
duration, and eligibility provisions of 
the State laws, and State tax rates. 


If the reserves of the individual States 
were considered as one common fund, it 
would have been large enough on December 
31, 1946, to pay benefits for the maximum 
duration provided under the most recently 
enacted State laws to about two-thirds of 
the Nation's covered workers employed 
during an average month of the fiscal 
year 1945-46. Even if eligible claimants 
in all States were entitled to benefits 
under a uniform formula providing a weekly 
rate of 1/20 of high-quarter earnings, 
with a $5 minimum and $25 maximum, these 
reserves could finance benefits for 26 
weeks to nearly 44 percent of all employed 
covered workers. 


There is wide variation in the ability of 
individual States to finance potential 
benefit loads. Ten States, under their 
current laws, could pay benefits for the 
maximum duration to all their covered 
workers who were employed during an average 
month of the fiscal year 1945-46. In 
fact, Montana could.pay such benefits to 
almost 13 times the number of its employed 
covered workers. Only 5 States had in- 
sufficient reserves to finance benefits 
for the maximum duration to as many as 
half of their employed covered workers. 
Massachusetts, at the low end of the scale, 
had a reserve which could finance benefits 
for the maximum duration to only 29.7 
percent of its employed covered workers. 


Under the uniform formula, the variation 
among the States would be considerably 
reduced. States that, under their present 
benefit provisions, could easily finance 
benefits for all (or more than all) their 
employed covered workers would not be 
able, under the wiform formula, to pay 
benefits for the maximum duration to nearly 
as large a proportion. Mnly Hawaii would 
be able to pay 26 weeks of benefits to all 
its employed covered workers, and only 10 
other States could pay such benefits to 
more than half their employed covered 
workers. States at the low end of the 
scale under their present provisions, would 
Be only slightly affected by the wmiform 
formula. The Massachusetts reserve, for 
example, could finance maximum duration of 
benefits for the smallest proportion of 
workers under both its present and the 
uniform formulas; the proportion would 
drop only fran 29.7 to 26.3 percent. 


The percentage of employed covered workers 





that could be paid benefits for maximum 
duration was smaller under the uniform 
formula than under the current law in all 
States. This situation is due to the 
fact that no State law provides all 3 

of the following: (1) weekly benefits 
at 1/20 of high-quarter earnings; (2) 
maximum weekly benefits of $25; and (3) 
26 weeks! duration of benefits. The 
relative change in percentages is a rough 
measure of the liberality of existing 
State benefit formulas. In Arizona, for 
example, only one-third as many employed 
workers could be paid benefits for maxi- 
mum duration under the uniform formula as 
under the current State law; in 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, almost 
the same proportion of workers could be 
paid under both laws. The Massachusetts 
formula comes much closer than that of 
Arizona to matching the adequacy of the 
uniform benefit formula. 


Effect of Withdrawal of 
Employee Contributions 


In 1946, Congress enacted legislation 
making it possible for States to withdraw 


employee contributions fron their accounts 
in the unemployment trust fund for payment 
of benefits under State temporary dis- 
ability insurance programs. By the end 

of 1946, only California had taken advan~ 
tage of this legislation and had withdraw 
$200,000 from its reserve. Up to that 
date, employees had contributed a total 

of $5381 million in the 9 States that have 
collected such contributions at one time 
or another. Withdrawal of this amount 
would have little effect nationally; bene- 
fits could still be paid from the combined 
51-State reserve for the maximum duration 
to about 61 percent of the employed 
covered workers under existing laws and 

to about 40 percent under the uniform 
benefit formula. Withdrawal of these 
contributions would have considerable 
effect on the relative solvency of 

several States! reserves, but such with- 
drawal would not necessarily endanger 

any State reserve. Deduction of employee 
contributions of the 9 States would. 
affect the relative ability of those 
States to pay unemployment benefits 

for maximum duration, as shovm in table 

A. 


Table A.--Effect of withdrawal of employee contributions from State 
unemployment trust funds 








State 


United 
States... | $550,945 66.6 


Alabama..eccoe 24,009 
California 1/.}| 316,124 
POLST sj bois 1, 764 
Kentucky....+. 16,387 
Louisiana...o. 43912 
Massachusetts. 8,555 


New Hampshire. Ee134 
New Jersey..se| 179,472 
Rhode Island.. 28,581 


Under State law 





Percent of covered workers who could be paid benefits for 
maximum duration out of funds available on 


December 31, 1946 


Under wniform provisions 












' Excludes 






Excludes Includes 
emp Loyee employee emp Loyee 
contri bu- ecentribu- contribu=- 
tions tions tions 
26.1 29 9 17.1 
4506 Gliet 3403 
66.4 414 41.0 
106.7 635 520k 
66 04 40.5 38.0 
28 4 26.3 25 ek 
81.6 46.3 L467 
44-8 6626 39.2 
659 62 2 39 22 


1/ Zxcludes $200,000 withdram to finance the State temporary disability insurance 


program. 


fable 1.—-Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment 
Amount of benefits paid for each $1 collected 


4mounts as of December 31, 1946 
(in thousands) 





Month 
and year 


Region and State benefits 
firet 
Cumulative Fonds 
payable : 
atari Sener 1938 1939 ago | agha | rghe. | 1943 | 194s | a9h5 
interest 1/ | Pelé 2/ | venetits 3/ 


a 
= J | | 


Calendar year 


Total..ccccsee oe 


Region I: 
Connecticut....ccers ‘ 64, 721 181,594 r S11 12 202 -O4 52 
MalnO.s . ddeles vee cies a 60 21,731 31 16 205 -O4 | 427 
Massachusetts....20 _ 169,339 38 31 -07 210 62 
New Hampshire....... 10,038 6 035 only 08 05 10 
Rhode Island..... Ree 49,769 27 -29 09 08 036. 
Vermont..csocscsees : 49 4, 387 14,106 °27 -17 -05| .03 «17 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...sssececes Jan. 1939 5,330 13,916 19 +29 08 206s emabe: 
New Jereeyeccssessee do 188,112 436,471 025 28 -07 205 51 
New York..scececcces | Jan. 1938 678,077 978,109 ‘ 46 37 209 +05 “31 
Pennsylvania. .eesses a 926, 759 336,918 589, 840 2k cae 203 03 42 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 56,575 11,556 45,018 033 14 07 34 220 
Maryland...csasecse 182,687 66,510 116,176 229 16 03 203 ol 
North Carolina..... : 152,668 30, 888 121, 780 F 40 229 Alp 03 02 wld 
Virginia..... eee 100, 354 29, 605 10, 748 30 ook 08 203 el 
West Virginia....... 111,078 39,597 71,481 : 226 eel 208 206 A 
Region V: 
Kentucky....c0eee- - | Jan. 1939 119,899 25,177 94, 721 s -20 19 07 206 ay 
Michigan...ss..e eee | July 1938 539,721 326, 328 213, 394 5 223 72 05 sen |e 
Ohigsccecwteacdceeace Jan. 1939 640,731 151,164 489,567 \ Fa] <2 02 -O1 31 
Region VI: 
Tilinolsscescane Nene 742,771 485,045 235 39 13 209 251 
Indiana..cssccoes coe | Apr. 19 sree. 178,552 : oy 222 233 .07 205 oh 
Wisconsin... ..cecccees 232, 466 191,650 - Agee Py 5) 203 203 13 
Region VII: 
Mabamas as aces c ceee E 103,139 56,155 : 229 45) 13 205 68 
Tloridascssscsuses a 93,793 64, 671 y 268 51 07 04 219 
Georeia.ceicicdscb ects s 114,059 86,852 4o 229 239 207 202 230 
Migsissippi..cccesee 43,415 colle : 4g 233 07 0 old 
South Carolina...... 55.198 106 A 227 229 210 -0! 07 
Tennessee....e- Re : 139,475 46,6 92,825 43 38 212 206 16 
Region VIII: 
LOWnss dectacee ees sorter 91,509 67,750 . z .29 2h 205 -02 220 
Minnesota.sccees rege “ 153,163 100,914 : 64 4 07 -03 12 
Nebraska.....-cceres J 55.996 . : «OY 3 04 -02 Peg 
North Dakota..ceee. : 8, 3 66 o48 | 205 202 203 
South Dakota..sce.ece 8,756 ‘ 43 26 «05 -O4 .06 
Region IX 
ATIAN GAG es higeie ceases - 45,747 ; A 57 16 07 04 18 
Kanan aso wiscssiee cue 74,046 é 239 26 206 204 035 
Migsourd..cvevccciseee 219,652 223 42 gia -06 035 
Oklahoma..sccesecess | Dace 1938 69,503 27,893 41, 610 60 239 043 07 05 250 
Region X 
Loulsiana...ccccsccse Jan. 1938 126,196 46,274 79,921 . S12 40 -O7 03 220 
New Mexico..ccccecce | Dec. 1938 16,839 4,053 12, 786 49 230 02 01 -01 
TeXaAG.ccccccrccccese | Jans 1938 218,965 59,499 159,466 A ~36 -20 03 o02 -22 
Region XI: 
Colorado.cceccesos e- |Jan. 1939 52,852 40, 384 43 oly 0 003 20% 
Tdaho.cccoccescscees | Sept. 1936 25,934 18,025 266 26 0 202 004 
Montana.cccosessee: « |Jwly 1939 1,810 22,698 86 037 03 0 204 
Utah: .sies-csecs cess! | vane 1956 1,711 28,634 47 222 201 0 209 
WYOMING s'e0'o «oly cere ee | Jan. 1939 13,111 9,407 : 250 22k 01 | (11/) 201 
Region XII: 
Arizvona.sccossecesos | Jan. 1938 30,065 21,823 035 oly 01 03 19 
California.ssess-cee do 3/717,938 BT teste ZO |. ADB ol omee 
Nevadacccscccccescee | Jan. 1939 11,757 P 15 12 201 -02 206 
Oregon.ceccsecoeseoe | Jan. 1938 38,207 69, 708 6 229 015 202 201 220 
Washington...ecesee0 | Jan. 1939 215,053 78, 706 136, 347 039 ali 201 201 2h 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Mlaagka. .ccccesoccces do 11,234 1,891 9,343 352 ell 02 O01 206 
Bawelsoceacsccececes do 21,180 1,088 20,092 007 206 001 | (12/) |(21/) 


See footnotes on page 40 
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insurance, by State, December 31, 1946 








Amount of benefits paid for 


Percent of employed 
each $1 collected 


covered workers who 
could be paid benefits 
for maximum duration 
out of funds available 
on December 31, 1946 









Funds available at end of 
year as percent of wages 
of less than $3,000 during year 5/ 


erences 


6 
; Bias (ibid aA a 
| SP Eo eee 










Calendar As of 
year December 31, 1946 










Region and State 





Under 
unifora 


ae benefit 





Region I: 
4.8 6.1 8.3 80.6 55.5 Connecticut 
2.6 2.7 6.6 78.1 45.7 Maine 
5.6 5.6 6.8 29.7 26.3 Massachusetts 
5.5 | 5M Jou 85.3 46.8 New Hampebire 
44 4.9 10.3 104, 62.2 Rhode Island 
6.0 5.6 8.6 75-9 48.5 Vermont 
Region II-III: 
53.5 33.2 Delaware 
76.1 66.6 New Jersey 
51.6 44.0 New York 
63.6 39.1 Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
8.7 67.8 45.1 District of Col. 
4.5 48.5 40.2 Maryland 
5-9 110.3 48.3 North Carolina 
5.2 81.0 35.6 Virginia 
5.2 69.6 43.1 West Virginia 
Region V: 
129.0 63 Kentucky 
42.6 28 Michigan 
66.5 45 Ohio 
Region VI: 
48.8 Tllinois 
67.1 Indiana 
19.4 Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
S2) | 63 6.0 Te3 49.1 Alabama 
6.2 | 4.9 4.8 5.7 93.8 Florida 
Tel 7.9 7.3 7-8 87.2 Georgia 
5.0 4.0 4.8 Tou 121.0 Mississippi 
6.2 6.4 6.8 8.3 75.1 South Carolina 
4.6 | 4.9 5.3 | 6.6 99.2 Teanessee 
Region VIII: 
6.0 84.0 Iowa 
5.2 68.1 Minnesota 
7.8 Tiel Nebraska 
6.8 56.8 North Dakota 
8.1 63.0 South Dakota 
Region IX: 
$5.5 Arkansas 
89.0 Kanses 
70.0 Missouri 
56.0 Oklahoma 
Region Xs 
70.8 Louisiana 
93.6 New Mexico 
63.5 Texas 
Region XI: 
6.9 6.0 6.1 116.5 Colorado 
5.0 | 41 4.8 101.1 Idaho 
8.9 5.6 6.6 145.8 Mon tana 
Fe Swe i: 4.8 67.9 Utah 
6.7 5.1 6.7 0.3 Wyoming 
Region XII: 
138.9 Arizona 
$1.5 California 
100.3 Nevada 
re Oregon 
54. Washington 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
126.3 Alaska 


Hawaii 
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Footnotes to table 1 € 


L/ 


Sat 


ID 


Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; 
interest earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and 
reported by Treasury; and contributions from employees. Also in= 
cludes the excess of contributions on wages earned by railroad 
workers through June 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account, and refund of $41 million 
by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected 
on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of the Social Security Act. 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to 
railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 

Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund 
account in Treasury (column III minus column IV). Excludes $200,000 
withdrawn from its reserve by California for payment of benefits 
under the State temporary disability insurance law. 

Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefit 
payments at same time, 

Wages under $3,000 estimated for some States for years in which 
taxable wages were not identical with wages under $3,000. 1946 
wages under $3,000 estimated for all States. 

Data in column XXV indicate what percentage of the covered workers 
employed in the State during an average month of fiscal year 1945- 
46 could, from funds available on December 31, 1946, be paid all 

the benefits due them under laws enacted by January 1, 1947, , 
assuming: (1) the average weekly benefit amount will be equal to ¢ 
the average prevailing in the State during the last quarter of 1946; 
and (2) all claimants will be eligible for and will receive the 
maximum number of weeks of benefits payable under the State law. 
(The percentage for Massachusetts is based on the benefit formula in 
effect on January 1, 1947, and makes no allowance for the amendment 
to the State law providing for dependents! allowances. For Wisconsin, 
claimants were assumed to have only 1 base-period employer.) 

Data in column XXVI indicate what vercentage of the covered workers 
employed in the State during an average month of fiscal year 1945- 
46 could, from funds available on December 31, 1946, be paid all - 
benefits due them if the State's benefit formula were replaced by a 
formula providing for a uniform duration of 26 weeks of benefits and 
a weekly benefit amount equal to 1/20 of high-quarter earnings, with 
a $5 minimum and $25 maximum (or according to a schedule with allow- 
ance for dependents which will yield the same average weekly benefit 
amount), and if each claimant draws all the benefits for which he is 
eligible. The average weekly benefit amount used for each State in 
these calculations is derived from distributions of high-cuarter 
earnings of the eligible claimants built up from size-of-check dis- 
tributions reported by each State. 


8/ Based on 23 States paying benefits January 1, 1938. 
9/ Based on 49 States paying benefits January 1, 1939. 


10/ 
11/ 


Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since 
January 1, 1938. 
Less than $0.005. ( é 


Note: This*table is corrected to February 12, 1947. 





Reserves of 4 States—Alabama, California, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island—would be 
reduced almost one-half. Alabama would 
replace Massachusetts as the State whose 
reserve could finance benefits for maxi- 
mum duration to the smallest proportion of 
its employed covered workers. Alabama's 
reserve, however, still could pay such 
benefits to 23 percent of employed workers 
under the current State law, and to 17 
percent under the uniform formula. The 
remaining 5 States levied an employee tax 
for only a short time and vould not be 
Significantly affected. 


Even without accumulated employee contri- 
butions, however, current reserves of all 
States are apparently large enough, to- 
gether with expected future collections, 
to finance any benefit expenditures they 
may be called on to meet under existing 


laws in the next few years. The reserves 
of many States, in fact, are now so large 
that it is questionable whether they can 
ever be used up under existing State un- 
employment insurance laws. 


Figures on the proportions of employed cov- 
ered workers to whom maximum duration of 
benefits can be paid out of existing re- 
serves do not, by themselves, indicate 
whether State reserves are large enough to 
meet potential benefit costs. These percent- 
ages indicate only the relative capacity of 
State reserves to finance benefit costs, 
and a low percentage does not imply that 

a State fund is threatened with insolvency. 
The industrial economy of some States is 
such that relatively small reserves may be 
sufficient for all contingencies. 
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TIME LAPSE IN BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
OCTOBER-~DECEMBER 1946 





Checks for unemployment insurance were 
issued to eligible claimants more 
promptly during the October-December 
quarter than in any quarter since V-Day, 
when the claims volume started to climb. 
The proportion of payments issued within 
2 weeks was greater for each type of 
payment, i.e., interstate and intrastate 
first payments and second and subsequent 
paymentse interstate first payments 
showed outstanding improvement-~an in- 
crease from 23.9 to 33.1 percent—in the 
proportion issued within the 2-week 
period. These payments, however, are 
still lagging behind intrastate payments 
in returning to prewar levels of promt- 
ness. The fact that the high record for 
the year was established in Cctober- 
December is especially significant since 
the proportions of all types of payments 
issued within 2 weeks had dropped between 
the second and third quarters. These 
fluctuations did not occur with respect 
to intrastate second and subsequent 
payments. 


During the October—December period, the 
promptness with which intrastate payments 
were issued improved more for claims 


taken weekly than for those taken biweekly. 


The proportions of payments issued within 
2 weeks were as follows: 










Weelcly 





Biweekly 


Period, 
1946 
pay~ 

guent |ments 







July- 

Sep tember 7104} 8807 | 4604) 6404 
October= 

December 77e&| 90.9 | 47.8} 60.5 


For all types of payments the proportions 
of payments issued in 6 weeks or more 
were less in October-December than in 
the preceding pericd. 


It should be pointed out, however, that 
the payment load dropped in the last 3 
quarters of 1946 except for first pay- 
ments during April-June, when the begin- 
ning of new benefit years in 11 States 
brought an increase in the total load. 
Both intrastate and interstate second 

and subsequent payments during October- 
December were less than half the January=- 
March volume, when the volume of payments 


was at its postwar peak and the proportions 


First payments Second and subsequent payments 


Period, 
1946 Number 


(in 1,000's) 








January-March........ 1,229.8 
April-Jume...cccsecee Ton, l 
July-September.....ee 776 3 
October—December...ee 702.1 


January=March...cccsee 
April—June.cccccceoes 
July-September.....0 
October—December...o. 


Percent of 
payments issued 


within {in 6 weeks 





Percent of 


rl ie payments issued 
5 ' 
(ip, 1500018) | sata (Cena 


and over 2 weeks| and over 


Intrastate 










16,9973 3.0 
13, 590.8 3.5 
10, 504.7 367 
8,157.69 3.62 
19.0 

11.9 

10.é 

10.9 
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of payments issued within 2 weeks reached 
an all-time low. - 


In January-idarch the delay in making 
benefit payment was at an all-time high. 
During October=December the promptness 
in making payments might be said to have 
reached the half-way point on the road 
back to the level of benefit-payment 
operations in the year ended June 30, 
1945, before the advent of the heavy 
claims load. This progress is outlined 
below in terms of the proportions of 
payments issued within 2 weeks. 












Intrastate | Interstate 


oe A ee 


Average of 

4 quarters 
ended June 
30, 19454. 


Actually, however, the promptness in 
issuing payments has improved more, since 
the payment load is at present nearly 10 
times that in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1945. The current time-lapse record 
for payments based on claims taken on a 
weekly basis compares favorably with that 
during July 1944-June 1945 

The fact that 23 percent of the intrastate 
payments made during October-December 
1946 were based on claims taken on a 
biweekly basis pulled down the average 
for all payments. In the period before 
V-Day, all claims were taken on a weekly 
basis except those at itinerant points 
and claims for partial and part~total 
unemployment in a few States. The effect 
of claims taken biweekly on time lapse in 
payments is evident in the accompanying 
tables. 


The time-lapse records established during 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1945, however, 
should not be regarded as a norm but 
simply as an intermediate point in the 
road back to the levels of promptness 


established in 1940-42. During those 

3 years nearly 95 percent of the intra- 
state and more than 70 percent of the 
interstate second and subsequent payments 
were issued within 2 weeks; moreover, 
only 3 percent or less of the second and 
subsequent payments were delayed as much 
as 6 weeks. The volume of payments 
during 1940-42 was comparable with the 
current volume. During October—Decamber 
18 States equaled the 1940-42 national 
average for promptness in issuing intra- 
state second and subsequent payments and 
21 States equaled the comparable average 
for interstate second and subsequent 
peyments. 


Experience=rating provisions frequently 
result in time-consuming employer 

contests and appeals that add to the 

time lapse in making benefit payment. 

It is reasonable to assume that in many 
instances an employer, whose tax rate 
depends largely on benefits paid to 

former employees, will contest a benefit 
determination for a former employee if 

he has reason to believe the employee 

has committed a disqualifying act. Eleven 
States have instituted experience-rating 
provisions since 1942. In 1946 employer ap- 
peals were more than 3 times the number in 
1942, while claimant appeals were about 
25 times as great. The total number of 
appeals cases is also greater now in 
relation to new claims disposed of than 
it was in 1942. In the last 6 months 

of 1946,4.3 cases were appealed for 

every 100 new claims disposed of, in 
contrast to 1.3 per 100 in 1942. 


It is recognized that the factors affect- 
ing time lapse are numerous and are 
frequently neither simple nor certain. 
Many of the problems—such as insufficient 
and inadequately trained agency personnel, 
lack of tabulating equipment, and unprec- 
edented claims loads=-have been solved 

to a great extent. Many agencies, however, 
still have sizable backlogs of unprocessed 
new claims (monetary determinations) as 
well as claims being held for some adjust—- 
ment, i.e., nonmonetary determinations. 
The latter group includes in most States, 
claims for which monetary determinations 
have been completed and eligibility or 
disqualification determinations are 
pending. This nonmonetary group is smaller 
than the monetary group, but the disposi- 
tion usually takes longer since the 
claimant, the employer, the agency, or 
all 3, may be involved and it may be 
necessary to make a claims investigation. 
These nonmonetary determinations, however, 





are separate from the cases formally 
appealed, appreciable numbers of which 
are pending in agency files. It is 
recognized that factors beyond the 
control of the agencies are the cause of 
a substantial proportion of these back- 
logs. Moreover, the agencies are under 
obligation to obtain and consider all 
factors relating to a contested claim, an 
appealed claim, or even a claim on which 
there has been no contest. It is almost 
axiomatic that large backlogs mean a longer 
average time lapse in issuing benefit 
payments. 


Significant data on backlogs of appeals 
and monetary determinations are given 
below, including the number of months 
required to dispose of the pending loads 
at a rate based on the number of disposi- 
tions made during the month. 


Intrastate First Payments Based _on Claims 
Taken Weekly (table I) 

Nearly 78 percent of the 545,000 intra- 
state first payments for which claims 
were taken on a weekly basis were made 
within 2 weeks, in comparison with 70 
percent of such payments in July-Septem- 
ber. Of the 41 States which took all or 
part of their claims on a weekly basis, 
12 issued 90 percent or more of the pay— 
ments in the 2=week period. Montana and 
Virginia, in fact had proportions above 
95 percent. The vast majority of States 
bettered their time-lapse records for 
intrastate first payments. Seven States— 
Alabama, the District of Columbia 
Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Qhio, 
and Utah—reported increases of as much 
as 10 percentage points in the proportion 
made within 2 weeks. Indiana showed the 
greatest improvement, from 27 to 70 
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of backlog 
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October 31.... 
November 30... 


December 31... 
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percent. In Alabama, a rise fram 61 to 
80 percent resulted from adjustments 

of time schedules in the tabulating mit 
to eliminate peak loads on IBM equipment, 
as well as from the smaller volume of 
these payments. Despite this general 
improvement, however, 7 States-——the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, and 
Pennsylvania—reported that they made 
less than 70 percent of these payments 
within 2 weeks; the proportions in 3 of 
these States were higher than in the 
preceding quarter. Kentucky made only 

3 percent of the intrastate first payments 
within 2 weeks. In Connecticut, slightly 
more than half of the 3,400 intrastate 
first payments resulting fram claims 
taken on a weekly basis were issued within 
2 weeks. The time involved in making 
payments in this State was adversely 
affected by the large number of disputed 
cases decided by the administrator and 
appeals commission. Twenty=three percent 
of the intrastate first payments in 
Connecticut required 6 weeks or more. 

A large proportion of these payments 
represented cases involving the date of 
Sear vi of a labor dispute in April 
1946. 


Intrastate First Payments Based on Claims 
Taken Biweekly (table 2) 

The promptness in making intrastate first 
payments based on claims taken biweekly 
did not improve as notably as for claims 
taken weekly. For the Nation as a whole, 
the proportion of these payments made 
within 2 weeks rose only from 46 to 48 
percent. The majority of the States 
mailing this type of payment, however, 
showed a slight improvement. In Illinois, 
the percentage rose from 28 to 45, in 
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South Carolina, fram 48 to 62, and in 
Arkansas, from 53 to 64. New Jersey's 
proportion dropped from 52 to 33 percent; 
Nebraska's fran 88 to 76 percent, and 
Connecticut's from 49 to 38 percent. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent Payments 
Based _on Claims Taken Weekly (table 1) 
This category of payments makes up the 
bulk of the payment load, representing 

71 percent of all payments made during 

the quarter. The volume of these payments 
dropped 21 percent to 6,301,100 and the 
proportion issued within 2 weeks rose fran 
89 to 91 percent. The country-wide im- 
provement reflected higher proportions in 
24 States. The most notable improvements 
were reported by Indiana, where the per- 
centage of intrastate second and subsequent 
payments issued within 2 weeks jumped fram 
58 to 93, and Kentucky, where it jumped 
from 16 to 34. Altogether, 28 States 
issued 90 percent or more of these pay- 
ments within the 2-week period. 


It is notable that 13 of the 15 States 
that make payments on a calendar-week 
basis issued 90 percent or more of their 
weekly intrastate second and subsequent 
payments within 2 weeks. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent Payments 
Based on Claims Taken Biweekly (table 2) 
This was the oly payment group to show a 
decline in promptness during October- 
December. Sixty percent of these payments 
were issued within 2 weeks as compared 

with 64 percent in July-September, despite 
a 27-percent decline in the payment volume. 
The national proportion was heavily 
weighted by the time lapse in 2 States— 
Illinois and New Jersey. The volume for 
these 2 States constituted 60 percent of 
the total. In Illinois the proportion 

paid within the 2=-week period was 53 
percent while in New Jersey it was 51 
percent. Only 10 States—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia~-made this type of payment more 
promptly than in the preceding quarter. 


Interstate P ts for All U 1 4 
(table 3) 


The improvement in time lapse for inter- 
state first payments was by far the most 


outstanding for any type of payment during 
October=December. The national average 
for the proportion of interstate first 
payments issued within 2 weeks jumed fram 
24 to 33 percent, reflecting increased 
proportions in about two—thirds of the 
States. Altogether, 23 States increased 
this proportion by 10 percentage points 

or more. Among them were Arkansas, where 
the percentage jumped from 26 to 60; Idaho, 
from 29 to 73; Ohio, fram 5 to 36; South 
Carolina, fram 40 to 563 and South Dakota, 
fram 24 to 56 percent. Despite the 
tremendous improvement, the present level 
is still far short of the level reached 
during the 12 months before V-Day, when 

an average of 50 percent of these payments 
were issued within 2 weeks. The average 
during 1941 was 64 percent. Qnly 4 
States—iissouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
and North Carolina—reported a drop of 

10 or more percentage points. The 
proportions in 2 of these-——Nebraska and 
North Carolina—were still above the 
national average. California, which had 
the largest volume of interstate first 
payments, issued only 14 percent within 

2 weeks and Illincis, with the third 
largest volume, issued only 12 percent. 


During the October=December period, 39 
percent of the 636,700 interstate second 
and subsequent payments were issued within 
2 weeks, as against 36 percent of 916,100 
such payments in July-September. Despite 
the low national average, only 7 States-—— 
California, Hawaii, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Ohio, New York and Washington—reported 
proportions below the national average. 
The over-all average was heavily weighted 
by the low proportions in Illinois (10 
percent), California (21 percent), and 
New York (38 percent). These 3 States 
accounted for 41 percent of the total 
volume of interstate second and subse- 
quent payments. Fourteen States 

reported an increase of as much as 10 
percentage points in the proportion 
issued within 2 weeks. Outstanding 

among these were the increases from 25 

to 52 percent in Arkansas, fram 20 to 41 
percent in Indiana, from ll to 35 per= 
cent in Ohio, and from 38 to 58 percent 
in Utah. On the other hand, this per- 
centage dropped fram 74 to 63 in Arizona, 
from 81 to 71 in Maryland, fram 63 to 

52 in Missouri, from 62 to 50 in New 
Jersey, and from 63 to 51 in New 

Mexico. 
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Table 1.--Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for 


total unemployment 
H1 States,1/ October-December Te 


baeed on Claims taken at weekly intervals, 


First payments Second and subsequent payments 


Percent of payments 
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1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of 


payment. 


Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a 


weekly basis and from Texas where claims are filed in each week following the statutory two- 


week benefit period. 


2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending 


on Saturday. 


3/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of 
first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. ; 
W A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is determined in 


relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 10, 1947. 
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Table 2.—-Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments 


24 States,1/ October-December 1946 
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1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and 
Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from 


States which have a one-week benefit period and which take all or a part of 
their claims on a biweekly basis. 


usually ending on Saturday. 


determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 


This table is corrected to February 10, 1917. 


2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 


z/ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is 
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Table 3.--Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit payments 1/ for 
all types of unemployment, by State, October-December 1946 
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1/ Represents number of weeks 6lapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 

2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all cleimants, usually ending on Saturday. 

3/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of first 
payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 

U/ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is determined in relation to 
the date on which a claim is filed. 
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BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFITS BY INDUSTRY 
July-September, 19],6 





Seven tabulations on beneficiaries and bene- 
fits are presented on the immediately fol- 

lowing pages; they show, for the Nation and 
for selected States, data by industry divi- 
Sion and by major industry group within the 


manufacturing division. The data are: 

(1) Average weekly number of beneficiaries; 

(2) Ratio of average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries to average employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance laws; 

(3) Number of weeks of compensated unem- 
ployment; 

(4) Number of new beneficiaries; 

(5) Number of new women beneficiaries; 

(6) Number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights; and 

(7) Number of women claimants exhausting 
benefit rights. 


Benefit data are generally classified by 
industry according to the industry of the 
last employer in the claimant's base period 


--the period used for determining the claim- 


ant's benefit rate and benefit duration. 
This method of assigning industrial classi- 
fications to benefit data is the simplest, 
administratively, for most States. These 


States, however, sometimes find it difficult 


to determine which employer is the last em- 
ployer in the base period, since the clain- 
ant may have earned wages from two or more 
employers in the last quarter of his base 
period. In such cases, the employer from 


whom the greatest amount of wages was earned 


is assumed to be the last employer in the 
base period. 


Some States assign industry classifications 
to beneficiaries and benefit payments ac- 
cording to the industry of (1) the last em- 
ployer preceding the benefit series; (2) 
the last employer preceding the filing of 


a new claim--the first claim in a benefit 
year; (3) the last employer preceding the 
benefit year during which the claimant 

is eligible to draw benefits; or (l) the 
employer to whose experience-rating account 
the payment is charged. 


No information is available to determine 
the effect of various methods of industry 
classification assignment on the benefit 
data by industry. 


Changes in employer-industry classifica- 
tions made from time to time by State agen- 
Cies may also affect these data. If an 
employer's industrial activity changes or 
if he was incorrectly classified because 
of insufficient information, it is neces- 
sary to change his classification. The 
timing of such changes may affect the data. 
In States which classify according to the 
industry of the last base-period employer, 
for example, changes that occur between 
the last quarter of the base period and 
the time of job separation may not be re- 
flected in the industry code assigned to 
the benefit data, 


Despite these limitations, the data on 
benefit activities by industry are of great 
value in interpreting the operations of the 
unemployment insurance program, For ex- 
ample, these data indicate the incidence 
of compensated unemployment in separate 
industries and its changes over periods of 
time. With care, they may be used to show 
the different rates of unemployment in 
separate industries. The industry break- 
down of benefit data also assists in ex- 
plaining differences in the experience of 
individual States. These data should also 
prove of value in broader analyses of the 
operation of our economic system. 
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SUBJECT EMPLOYERS AND CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 
October-December, 196 





The following five tables cover a summary, 
by State, of the number of employers 
subject to State employment security laws 
and of the contribution operations in the 
State agencies. Table 1 shows the turn- 
over during the quarter in number of 
active employers subject to the State 
employment security laws, with the total 
number of different employers for whom 
it was necessary that State agencies 
handle contribution reports. Table 2 
covers the number of determinations made 
during the quarter establishing liability 
status for subject employers. The table 


also shows the length of time required by 
the State agency to determine liability 
status for employers other than those who 
are successors to previously established 
accounts. Table 3 summarizes State agency 
experience in wage item processing for the 
quarter. Table ) shows for specified 
quarters the number of contribution- 
reporting units required to submit contri- 
bution reports for those quarters and 
Table 5 shows the percent of those liable 
for contribution reports for each of the 
quarters which as of a given time were 
delinquent in submitting their reports. 
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Table 1.-~Active employers subject to State unemployment compensation laws 


















Enployeis 
subject 
on 

October 1 


Region and State 


Totals sim. dean sss 1,183,805 
Region I: 
Connecticut....-cs.ee 15,076 
Paitin '9 5:5 septa, ciara oi eeansiees Se 3, 342 
Massachusetts.ecsevecc 78,796 
New Hampshire......6+ 4,190 
Rhode Igland......... 7,376 
VOrmoOn Gs scales cleletetels 1,358 
Region II-III: 
DalAwarGs.ivctas a beiees 5,608 
New Jerseyeo.eerceves 2,102 
NGW LOPE scictasiuis ca'els ote 143,795 
Pennsylvania. sse.cee ; 151, 396 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia, 16,535 
Manyland sss s siecle peice 32,908 
North Carolina....... 12,934 
Virginia siwiscnsenancte 9,396 
West Virginia....... ° ser aye 
Region V: 
Ken tuckyeesccccecp vcs 10,275 
Michi ganic acters cel oie'e ata 24,507 
OhTGsts ee asi ae seein sire 61,151 
Region VI; 
TL 1inod ss cat sete ue cere 45, 608 
ENOLANG sce siete eieis aleve ° 12,932 
Wisconsin.cecsscceses 16,621 
Region VII; 
Alabama ss sleek sslinisle’e 7,376 
POPLAR y c.crecele eed sinle 9,969 
GeOreiaecs dcmiesn tees . 9,854 
Mississippi.......6 e 5,024 
South Carolina.....e. 4,519 
Tennesse@.cceveces Saisie 8,179 
Region VIIT: 
TO Wales ofa eiocalae ciel sle,esete 8, 304 
Minnesotarccerccccsree 45 761 
Nebraska sis. cleat siecieets 4,637 
North Dakota.....e.e. ° 1,590 
South Dakota......ce- 1,915 
Region IX: 
ArkansasSecceoes eecece 21,510 
Kana tole cides aie aaee's 6,137 
Missouri. os steccte se sioe 13,543 
Oklahoma....esscccsce 6,979 
Region XK: 
Loui siana.......6e. ee 235 529 
New Mexico.c ..csecce 5 Wes 
TOXABsie tie tieiale viawiniete ee 23,035 
Region XI: 
Colorado. cuwesiee sien 4,539 
VdahOvccccsevuscceces 10,057 
Montana..cccscecssccos 10,281 
Utahosdrescsisccccns ee 9,521 
Wyoming We weds sate alee . 4,930 
Region XII: 
ATL SONGS. svete eared ° 5,192 
Cali forniasse. cons Ar 199, 294 
Nevada.ceccsccess eoee 3,669 
OTegonececssesessevce 12,939 
Waahing ton... se-ccees 41,561 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Ala sk. ccccccecces Ane 2,023 
Mawaldgfontn tite nals 7, 316 


by State, October-December 1946 





Total employers 
subjec. during 


quar ter 
Maployers (ane Percent 
added to rolls 

_| Nunber change 

Oct.~Dec. 1946 Sots mice 
Dec. July- 

1946 Sept. 

1946 

97,842 1,281,647 +3.1 
926 16,002 +2.8 
236 4,078 +325 

4, 281 83,977 42.5 
ep, 4,509 +2.6 
418 8, 294 +1.7 

76 1,934 +3.4 

272 5,380 +2.0 
2,386 35,588 +4.9 
10, 368 154,163 +4.8 
13,507 164,903 +2.6 
786 Ly 322 +09 
2,085 34,993 +44 
794 13,728 +3.9 
517 9,913 +2.0 
267 Dye +3.7 
123 10,998 +4,2 
1,432 25,939 +45 
4, 262 5,413 +2.0 
3,065 4g, 673 +4,2 
898 13,330 +h 2 
236 16,357 +29 
562 7,938 +323 

3 10,902 +3.8 
82) 10,678 +46 
472 5,496 +44 
329 4, 348 +3.2 
623 6,802 +3.3 
526 8,830 +2,4 
1,926 27, 687 +3.1 
254 4,891 +2.3 

13 1,663 +2.4 

122 2,037 +322 
520 6,657 +325 
837 14, 385 +326 
613 7,592 +3.7 

1, 254 14,783 ine 
880 8,220 +4.5 
1,987 25,022 +3.3 
61 4,900 +3.8 
1,460 11,517 +6.8 
163 11, 04% +1.7 
152 10,273 42.5 
543 5,473 +46 
538 5» 130 +3.9 
22, 350 221, 644 +1.8 
42g 4,098 +4.8 
1,956 14,895 +8.2 
4,522 46,083 +3.2 
137 2,160 +1.4 
596 7,912 +1.1 


Note: This table is corrected to February 10, 1947. 


Employers 
removed 
from rolls 
Oct,.=Dec. 
1946 


57,969 


ee ee 








—— —- -—— 


Employers subject 
at end of 
quarter 


pee ee 


Percent 

Number change 
Dec. 31, from 
1946 


1,223,678 +3.4 


15,370 +2.0 
4,003 +4,2 
19,857 +1.3 
4, 368 +4.2 
8,007 +1.7 
1,921 +3.4 
5,133 +2.2 


34,496 +525 
150, 664 +48 
159,784 +525 


16,770 +124 
33,703 +24 
13,355 +321 
4 +2.8 
5,4s2 +4,9 
10,612 +3.3 
25,875 +525 
62, 790 +2.7 
47,004 +3.1 
13, 306 +2.9 
16,776 +.9 
T, 181 +525 
10, 368 +4.9 
10,279 +h.3 
5,269 +409 
4,691 +3.8 
8,479 +3.7 
8,577 te 
26,857 +455 
4,756 +2.6 
1,626 +2.3 
1,984 +3.5 
22, 258 +325 
6,371 +3.8 
13,741 +1.4 
T, 262 +41 
14,106 +403 
7,554 +2.9 
24,026 +43 
4, 74s +4.5 
LOU, +7.2 
10,533 +2.5 
9,849 +3.4 
5,196 +5.4 
5,420 +44 
201,423 +1.1 
3,198 +3.5 
13,481 aie 
43, 358 +3.8 
2,092 +324 
7,507 +2.6 





ee ae 


Table 2.--Number of status determinations of subject employers and time lapse in making 
status determinations, by State, October-December 1946 








Total Determinations for subject employers other than successors 
Determi- 
determinations eres 
during quarter| >... 3 October-December 1946 July-September 1946 


Percent made in less Percent made in less 
than 1/-- than 1/-- 


3 6 12 18 
months |months|months|monthse 


19 
pai ai 9] 8 fone] | na] Ra | ms on [we | wa || 


Region and State 





Region I: 
Connecticut...cseere C 38.1 87.5 | 90.7 
MELEO sa ates eerdecse ce 91.5 96.5 9769 
Massachusetts......+. 72.8 95.1 | 96.1 
New Hampshire....e00. 73-8 99.0 | 99.0 
Rhode Island........ ° 72.4 97.6 | 97.6 
Vermonts ce. csecee were 69.7 97.0 | 97.0 
Region II-III: 
GISWAR Gs ¢ caccecee's's A 75.0 94.8 | 96.4 
New Jersey..eceseees we 62.2 99.1 | 99.3 
M@WALOLIES b,c 6 0c 406.0,0 «0 7.4 86.3 | 89.0 
Pennsylvania.....ee. a 23.4 93.3 | 96.2 
Region IV: 
Dist. Of Coli... cccese e 83.1 $2.6 93.7 | 94.4 
Maryland.c.ccccccces e 89.2 91.0 100.0 | 100.0 
North Carolina....... 53.1 58.5 he 96.0 
Virginia..... sdicletein's « 92.5 92.0 94.5°| 96.0 
West Virginia........ 78.1 83.4 91.4 | 97.2 
Region V: 
Kentucky. .cccccscccce 46.7 Tel 54.2 56.9 
MIGH gaNccccesiccensce 15.4 20.9 91.4 | 93.9 
OhLo. sence eereeseoe ee 40.5 45.9 93.2 95.3 
Region VI: 
TLlAnolL pecctscccecces 40.1 60.7 90.4 94.8 
Indiana.....e- eerevee ° 65.4 79.8 96.3 97.5 
Mi sconeins..ccessacce 4g.2 67.2 90,3 98.4 
Region VII: 
Alabamasccssscccsece ® 66.3 Tle3 97.1 | 98.6 
PLOTLARs ccs vcvsssevcs 26.2 56.7 95.7 | 98.7 
Georgianves...- mabe 68.6 84.0 93.6 | 95.4 
Mississippi. ccecccese 1529 89.5 98 5 98.9 
South Carolina....... 62.7 83.6 96.3 | 96.3 
Tenness@Cce.sscccsses 67.2 76.8 95.1 97.8 
Region VIII: 
“eS sseoochipees sheleleis 81.5 89.1 94.7 | 95.3 
Minnesota... cceccscee 70.4 15-1 93-5 95-3 
Nebraska.csc.ccccsccee 64.6 g0.u 98.2 99.4 
North Dako taeccccscce 40.4 66.7 92.6 92.6 
South Dakota..ssscces 86.0 95.1 98.8 | 98.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas ereereeenee eee 2 94.8 96.8 
Kansas.ecsce eeorvecece ee a 95.2 9709 
MA BEOUTLcccec ccc tes ce sl 91.9 93.0 
Oklahomacccrcece So 95.1 | 97.6 
Region X: 
Loui siana...ccccccces 83.6 89.1 
New Mexicocceccecccccs 98.5 | 99.0 
TexAs.ccece evvece eeoce 96.4 97.6 
Region XI: 
Colorado.cccccccccoce 93 95-7 
TORNOS besacecese eecee 98. 98.7 
Montanaecccscorece eecree 98.8 99.6 
TIDES sc aaaue eeoeerecoe e 99.0 99.5 
Wyoming. ...e.ee eecceee 99.7 99-7 
Region XII: 
ATABUDRs cece ccanee-ece 96.7 98 & 
California.cscen tease 99.3 99 7 
HOVACKaccscascdenecse 97.3 99.1 
Oragonees cnccwck habs * 93-8 | 95-7 
Washington... .scecesce 98-5 | 99.0 
Regions XIIZand XIV: 
Alagka..... eeeeee e@ece 96 6 100.0 
Hawal ls ses ewe ereore ° 99.0 99.5 





1/ Number of months represents the time elapsed between the date on which the employer first fulfilled the statutory 
conditions of liability and the date on which he was officially advised by the State agency of his liability. 

2/ Data not yet received, 

3/ Comparable data not available. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 10, 1947. 


Table 3.--Wage items received and placed j 


Wage items 
received 


Region 
and 
State 


Totals wes ss eee | 39,912, 377 36,121, 381 








Region I: 
Connecticut....+. . 10,975 
Maine L/.sves deans --- 
Massachusetts..... | 1,795,249 
New Hampshire..... 164, 703 
Rhode Island..... ‘ 11, 360 
Verwon ts e's ess sss. ° 92,952 
Region II-III: 
Delaware. sescoere 113,919 
New Jersey.sccoeee 1,690, $20 
New York..ecseseee | 5,936,605 
Pennsylvania....+» | 3,642,979 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Cale sek 304, 283 
Maryland..e.sssces 764,456 
North Carolina.... 853,273 
Vir pinig.s sisiere ss sisi 620, 345 
West Virginia..... 46k, 510 
Region V: 
Kantucky..sccsesce 454, sug 
Michigans cise scenes 2,035,517 
Ohikeieh a leach ee . | 2,098,947 
Region VI: 
T2ltnol a... . Uae 3,034,722 
Indlanazes.ccetses 1,173,157 
Wisconsin Dee tane === 
Region VII: 
Alabama.........6 fe 554,436 
Ploridasics ous. cems 566, 342 
Georgia. scceccccve Feoe2ow 
Mississippi...... . 246,111 
South Carolina.... 385,979 
Tennesse@s.cerescc 665,673 
Region VIII: 
LOwalas sok oe sae . 44g, 000 
Minnesota........ ; 692,793 
Nebraskace....s.06 219,077 
North Dakota..:... 53,482 
South Dakota...... 63, 338 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..... 314, 250 
Kansass. sess esse ‘ 315,954 
MiBS0UTI ossicles Seve 1,105,579 
Oklahoma....... mee 378,512 
Region X: 
Louisiana.cs.seee fe 536,807 
New Mexicosses.eee 105,723 
TOTAGsie sooo cme - | 1,635,479 
Region XI; 
Colorado.c.becscve 259, 369 
Tdahod.seb ues aoe v4 138,534 
Montana......o0- an 127,623 
Utahicw cirsie ase ce ste 176,000 
Wyomlngsesccccccte 78,135 
Region XII: 
Arizona...ecesees 143,778 
California........ | 3,968,508 
Nevada. 6e:d. vstsccee T2212 
OFOZONs sete ciceetic 501,007 
Washington...ceeeo 86, 488 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Ap ska. ie ce ssseces : 41,186 
Hawall/.tis a2 dstateep 48,569 











Percent 
change 
from 
July- 
Sept. 
1946 


-25.6 
#107 
-1.5 

+1,5738.0 
+36.3 


+3.9 
+3.0 
+303 


+12.6 
+9.2 
+9.6 
$1055 
+6.4 


+61.5 

+8.2 
+13.2 
+12.1 


+722 
+18.5 
+523 


+15.2 
+21.4 
+11.4 
+11.4 
+67.4 


+5.8 
+13.8 
+10.5 
+12.2 
+16.3 


+44. 3 
+11.3 


HOF = 


Wage items placed in 


numerical and 
‘alphabetical file 


2,617 
1,980,874 
183,292 
1,134 
92,052 


75,0900 
1,357,079 
6,526,951 
2,680,196 


304, 288 
762,501 
853,273 
453,565 

28, 739 


446,417 
2,936,517 
2,689,876 


2,601, 422 
428,751 


516,87 
548,70 
162, 379 
150,186 
385,970 
663,427 


398,900 
634,255 
216, 310 
53,482 
47,504 


0 
313,180 
1,087,721 
378, 512 


396,599 
89,168 
1,585, 044 


153, 380 
125,396 
127,623 


(2/) 

4 66,255 
126,000 
51366947 


501,007 
1,657 


2,957 
5» 381 


Percent 
placed in 


Subse- 














33-3 
0 100.0 
99.8; 2 
(a3 (ay) 
100.0} (3/) 
100.0 0 
8.2 91.8 
29-0 1.0 
5 95.5 
98.4 1.6 
(2/) (2/) 
98.7 1.3 
96.3 3.2 
fe) 100.9 
100.9 0. 
(2/) (2/) 
56.5 43.5 
99-1 9 
99.9 el: 
82.5 17.4 
gh. 3 5-7 
86.2 15g 
96.7 3.3 
100.9 0 
97.2 2.8 
0 100.9 
0 100.9 
96.7 3-3 
97.3 ear 
99.9 Ant 
fo) (0) 
95-3 4.7 
97-3 2.7 
) 95.1 
22.7 T7-3 
0 100.9 
93-5 6.5 
05 99.5 
95-7 43 
(2/) (2/) 
0 _0 
94,2 5.8 
76.2 23.8 
5.1 94.9 
(2/) (2/) 
99.8 ap 
0 100.0 
73.3 26.7 
3.9 96.1 


Base period wage items 
not in file by 
Dec. 31, 1946 


9+573,592 


68 


5, 600 
164, 703 
0 


0 


38,919 
1,702,509 
4, 200 
27,963 


0 
1,955 
0) 


(0) 
1,675 
8,432 
0 
561,992 
0 

788,933 


105, 4uo 
25,934 

560,778 
95,925 

0 

174 


4148 , 000 
692,79 
5490 

0 

15,782 
0 

4, 2a 
17,858 

0 

446 ,000 
0 
50,435 


ie) 
11, 329 
0 


(2/) 
4/ nee 


113,718 
3, 644, 629 
1,431 

0 

0 


17,024 
145 














100.0 
100.0 











° 
Ww 


PPR 
o880 co8o0 
oo 


59.8 


1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9.2 


0 
47.9 


0 
0 
ie) 
0 
0 








files, by State, October-December 1946 


Base 
period 
wage 
items 
in alpha- 
betical 
file 
Dec. 31, 
1946 


1,130,798 


12,000 


140, 375 
91119 
6,550 

0 


0 
107,908 


0 
12 


0 
(2/) 
Y/ 55 Bey 
30,000 

fe) 

4, 225 

36, 700 
36, 314 


2,100 
0 














Wage and 
separation re= 
ports received 


during-—— 

Oct.- July- 

Dec. Sept. 

1946 1946 
160,952] 199,258 
6,395 7,424 
8,714) 12,275 
5,161 2,937 
96,501 121,172 
16,955| 22,909 
17,963| 25,145 
758| 1,434 
41 52 
3u3/ a 
8,121] 5,569 





1/ Excludes Maine where procedure does not provide for receiving or filing wage items; also excludes Wisconsin except for 
wage and separation reports received; in that State all employers are on wage-and-claim reporting basis. 


2/ Data not available. 
é Less than 0.05 percent. 
4/ Retimated by State agency. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to February 10, 1947. 


Region I: 
Connecticut.....e. 
MBAn@.e-creccceces 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire.,.... 
Rhode Island...... 
Vermont. ..coccscoce 


Region II-III: 
Delaware.........- 
New Jersey. 
New UOtKc ep tees see 
Pennsylvania...... 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Colsececes 
Maryland. .cccoccce 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia....cocses 
West Virginia..... 


Region V: 
Kentucky....cccces 
Michi gan....+eesse 
Chio.scocesccvceee 


Region VI: 
Tlidnols.cccoocsee 
Indiana.... 
Wieconsin......e0. 


eeeeese 


Region VII: 
Alabama..seceesss 
Florida.... 
Georgla.... 
Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee@.ces- coos 


Region VIII: 
Towa. 
Minnesota.....+-- 
Nebraska... 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota..... e 


eee eeoeroes ee 


ereeee 


Region IX: 
Arkansas... 


Region X: 
Louisiana.....+. oo 
New Mexico.ce..oee 
TexnBeceres 


Region XI: 
Colorado..cccccece 





Region XII: 
Arizona. secccccces 
California..c....6 
MOVED cadence acoso 
Oregon. siccocccsce 
Washington...... oe 

y Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska...... eereee 
Nf ee seve 


on) Olt ee 


Table 4.—Reporting units liable for contribution reporte for specified quarters, 
by State, September 30, 1946, and December 31, 1946 


—_———_—_—— 


Reporting units liable for contribution reports 
as of September 30, 1946 


a fan 
195 at 1905 


i 
24st » 765 |426, 522 bese 322/944, 632] 700, 722 


Reporting units liable for contribution reports 
as of December 31, 1946 





For quarter ending-- 







June Sept. 





























Ee 5,132), 5,232) 5,354 
— 32,912) 32,912) 32,912 
132,010 ——— —— ~~ 
ana tau7,o54 155,530 159,090 
—~ 16,000 (1/) 
29, 2he ae elias 
11,529 —= —_ 
9,411 ate ae 
-- 5,205 --- 
cae San oes 
—_ (1/) 875 
44,212 a 
ues 13,938] 13,903 
<=- 16,436) 16,371 
pat Uy pa) Oe eT 
--- 11,860] 11,933 
abn 10,573] 10,336 
Leen 5,201 5,233 
-_— 8,704} 8,806 
erga 8, 304 8,577 
tt 26,735| 29,502 
--- 4,975) 4,963 
we 1,751] 1,766 
— 2,185} 2,2k7 
18,065 ae Koel 
aie 6,709} 6,750 
14, 211 15,638| 14,956 
—— Toit4) 67,815 
peat 1h, 215} 14,300 
—_ 7,580} 7,760 
pAb 25,070 26,864| 26,238 
4,172 — 4,171) 4,188] 4,275} 4,305 -- — ~—= 
arn 9,777 * ae han! | 9,396 9,77 10, 785 10,784 
—_— 864 — aes (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) 
8,404 8,243) 8,405) 6,675) 8,852 --- --- aoe 
aus cae sate —-| 4,562) 4,680) 4,682) 4,930 
cM eae oe -—-| 4,938] 5,428] 5,516] 5,636 
— -- an —-| 60,812/196, 023) 208, 296) 212,993 
ae pee oes ae (1/) (1 Q/); a) 

phe 55 == sais ies! 12,3 13,0 9 13,950 14, 333 
34,73 34,154) 34,757) 35,812) 35,887 mals ae a 
Be, tens eee —/ 1,874] 1,924; 2,046) 2,101 
awthed _- —_ ——| 6,676] 6,882) 7,090) 7,388 





i/ Comparable data not reported. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to February 10, 1947. 


ae ee 


Table 5.—-Percent of liable reporting units delinquent for contribution r ts for specified quarters, 
by State, September 30, 1946, and December 31, 19 


Percent of contribution reports delinquent Percent of contribution reports delinquent 
as of September 30, 1946 as of December 31, 1946 


pera Jor quarter ending For quarter ending-- 
State 


Sept.|Dec.| Mar. | June |Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June Mar. |June |Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June |Sept. 
30, 31, 31, 30, 30, 3l, jl, 30, ® 31, x, 30, 31, 31, 30, 30, 
1944 } 1944) 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 11946 | 1946 





ae 









Region I: 
Connecticut...e.e. 
Maine. eeeerceseseoe 
Massachusetts..... 


New Hampshire..... 

Rhode Island...... 

Vermont.coceccccce 
Region II-III: 


Delaware..secesses -216/0.429/0.841] 1.476 
New Jersey..cesese -623}1.510}1.720| 2.075 
New York....ceoee e --- _— 
Pennsylvania. ..cece (1/) (1/) 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col....0. 876)6.34%) (1/) 
Maryland......ee. ° ° oe --- 
North Carolina.... _—- mee 
Virginia, eoervese eo = ——— 
West Virginia..... y A -952}1.002] 1.656] 2.113 --- 
Region V: 
Kentucky..oe. evecce 12510 --- 
Michigan....ceseee (1/) | .785 
Ohio...e. oeeone cea 323] 1.272 
Region VI: 
TLLAnOLScéeanehee = es 
Indiana....ecees ws -O14] 381 
Wisconsin.....s0. . 2225) 623 
Region VII: 
AlaRawA cst snere : 1.906} 3.556 
Floridaces<sscucce 1.003] 2.732 
Georgians. 62 oc eee. 672 ae 
Mississippi....... 1.849 | 3.62 
South Cerolina.... 2923} 2.0 
Tennessee......e- ‘ 1.976 | 3.13 
Region VIII: 
Towa eceeeccece eeee 470 1.166 
Minnesota......0- 2 1.545] 2.21 
Nebraska.e..cseee ee e201} .5 
North Dakota. erece 800 1.359 
South Dakota....ee 1.968 2. 26 
Region IX: 
Arkaneasescccscces ome a 
Kangasecesossesee ° 2283] .696 
Missourissccavecce 1.950} 3.263 
Oklahoma...e...0.- 373) 1.881 
Region X; 
Loud siana.......0. 4.003] 7.999 |10.601 
New Mexico......0. -766}1.306| 2.655 
TOXA Bs. iss eas sleds. 2.205] 2.855] 4.225 
Region XI; 
Coloradocssescsese | m—- | =——| 2265] 336) 2376) 3735) a] | --- od a 
TAatbessstccanvaie aR tt ht 
Montandeccesesess e ZL 1 x 
erst eae tf 4) Q)} GP 
Wyoming...... ; 384] 1.482 
Region XII 
ATizona.csesee ale - 786} 2.050] 3.413 1.419]2.103] 2.999 
California....esse 6.160 1.274/ 2.436] 6.681 
Novadads os ves nave Q/)} Qf} ays) 
Oregons cccsccsecce -502| 1.758 
Washing ton. eeeeeree oan el 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska eoerereooe ee ure 1.067 2.339 3.617 6.711 
Havaitivecsseetiediic =--|1.288/1.933| 2.849 | 5.428 


1/ Comparable data not reported. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 10, 1947. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COVERED BY STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
- INSURANCE LAWS, DECEMBER 1945-JUNE 1946 AND JUNE-SEPTEMBER 19461/ 





The accompanying tables present employment 
and wage data for establishments whose 
workers are “covered" or protected by the 


State unemployment insurance systems. 


While these data are “"administrative™ 
figures, derived from required reports a- 
rising out of the unemployment insurance 
program, their greatest value stems from 

the fact that they measure quite accurately 
a large segment of the economic pattern of 
the Nation and the changes that are 
continually occurring in that segment with 
respect to State and industrial distribution. 


The "51 States" for which data are shown 
are the 48 States plus the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. The industry 
divisions and major industry groups within 
those divisions are those of the 1942 
edition of the Social Security Board 
Industrial Classification Code, which is 
used by all State unemployment insurance 
agencies in classifying industrially the 
employers and/or establishments covered by 
their laws. [Further information regarding 
the data included in these tables is pre- 
sented in the section headed "Nature and 
limitations of the Data"; persons who use 
the data are urged to familiarize themselves 
with this material, even though the tables 
and their footnotes are for the most part 
self-explanatory. 


Table 1 presents 51-State totals on monthly 
employment and quarterly wages for 1938-46 
and is intended to show the broad picture 

of unemployment insurance coverage. The 
other tables are divided into series (a) 

and (b). ach table of series (a) shows 
monthly employment from December 1945 
through June 1946 and quarterly wages for 
the first 2 calendar quarters of 1946, plus 
2 oercentage-change colums that compare 
June employment and second-quarter wages 
with corresponding figures for 1945. The 
tables in series (b) carry figures on monthly 
employment from June through September 1946 
and wages for the third calendar quarter of 
1946, plus percentage-change colums similar 
to those in series (a). The data shovm in 
the various tables are as follows: 





1/ These estimates are based on identical- 
firm samples which include, for most 
States, more than 90 percent of employment 
and wages covered by State unemployment in 
surance laws. For further details see the 
section, Nature and Limitations of the 
Data. The employment estimates have been 
revised since their release in the Septem- 


ber 1946 issue of Employment Security 
Activities, Vol. 2, No. 9, pp. 39-49. 





Table 2 - 51-State totals for each industry 
division and major industry group. 


Table 3 - Totals for each geographic area 
and State, with a column giving the size- 
of-firm provisions of the various State 
Laws. 


Tables 4-10 - Totals for each geographic 
area and State, with one table for each 

of the following industry divisions: 
mining; construction; manufacturing; 
transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and service. 


The December data in the series (a) tables 
and the June data in series (b) have been 
adjusted so as to be directly comparable 
with the accompanying- January-June and 
July-September data, respectively. December 
and June data were adjusted to eliminate 
the arbitrary effects of the assignment 

of changed industrial codes to certain 
employing units as of January 1 and July 1, 
respectively. The December data for 
California and New Jersey were also adjusted 
to include an approximation of employment 
in those small firms which vere added to 
coverage in January because of a change in 
the State laws. These adjustments, plus a 
few minor corrections, account for the 
differences between the December data in 
series (a) tables and the December data 
published with releases of 1945 data, and 
for the differences between the June data 
in the series (a) and (b) tables. 


Employment Trends 


Covered employment continued the upward 
movenent which started after the post-V- 
Day low of 26.6 million in October 1945 
and reached 30.8 million in September 1946. 
Preliminary figures indicate that covered 
employment continued to rise during the 
last quarter of the year, reaching 31.5 
million in December 1946—0.2 million more 
than the previous high of 31.3: million in 
June 1943. However, small-firm employment 
added to coverage between 1943 and 1946 
because of changes in the laws of 4 States 
more than accounted for this excess. The 
steel strike in February caused the only 
break in the continuous rise of employment 
from October 1945 to December 1946; there 
would, however, have been a seasonal drop 
of about 0.1 million from December 1945 

to January 1946 had it not been offset by 
the small-firm employment added to coverage 
as of January 1, 1946, in California and 
New Jersey. 
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Mining 


The drop in metal mining in February 

(table 2) was due to a strike affecting 
some 9,000 or 10,000 workers that lasted 
until the beginning of the third quarter. 
The decline in April in bituminous-coal 
mining was the result of a strike affecting 
about 225,000 workers; most of them had 
returned to the mines in May and June. 


Construction 


Since the end of the war, employment in the 
construction industries has been rising 
steadily except for a seasonal slump in 
December 1945 and January 1946; the avail- 
ability of materials has been about the 
only limiting factor. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing employment has increased 
1,750,000 fram December 1945 to September 
1946; the increase has been steady, except 
for the 0.5 million drop in February due 

to the steel strike. The only major 
industry group that did not show an in- 
crease in that period is transportation 
equipment (except automobiles). The other 
war industries—clectrical and nonelectrical 
machinery, iron and steel, chemicals, and 
‘so on——had all completed their conversion 
to peacetime production by early 1946 and 
had begun to assume their usual importance; 
tobacco manufactures and the manufacture of 
automobiles and automobile equipment were 
the only industries in which employment 

was not higher than in 1940. Employment in 
the automobile industry, however, increased 
some 200,000 in the 12-month period since 
September 1945. 


Transportation, Communication, and Other 
Public Utilities 


The drop of 40,000 from August to September 
in employment in services allied to 
transportation is the result of the in- 
activity of longshoremen during the strike 
of mates, masters, and engineers of the 
merchant marine in September. The September 
trucking strike resulted in a further 
decline of 10,000. 


Other Industry Divisions 


Wholesale and retail trade had a steady 
growth in employment throughout the first 

9 months of 1946, except for a small slump 
in February; finance, insurance, and real 
estate had a small growth through August, 
with the usual seasonal drop in September; 
the service industries registered tne usual 
small seasonal decline in August which 


continued into September. 


" Wages 


Comparison of the percentage-change columns 
for wages and employment in table 2 reveals 
that, for most industries in the manufactur- 
ing division, wages show either smaller 
percentage increases or greater percentage 
drops than the corresponding employment 
figures; the opposite pattern appears for 
most of the industries in the other divi- 
Sions. This can be attributed in general 
to the prevalence of overtime in the 
manufacturing industries during the war; 
even when pay increases have been granted 
in manufacturing industries, they have 

not made up the loss of overtime pay. 


July-September wages of $18,277 million 
exceeded any previous quarter's wages, 
even during 1943, the peak war year. 


NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 
Source of Data 


The data presented in the tables are based 
on the most comprehensive basic source of 
monthly employment and quarterly total 
wage statistics for 1946 available in the 
Nation. All employers subject to a State 
unemployment insurance law include in 
their compulsory quarterly contributions 
reports submitted to the State unemployment 
insurance agencies information on the 
number of workers employed in the middle 
pay period of each month and the total 
amount of wages paid during each calendar 
quarter. The State agencies summarize 
these data in an annual report to the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the due date 
of which (July 31) is set well after the 
end of the calendar year to insure the 
States adequate time to receive delinquent 
employer reports or make any necessary 
corrections in reports received earlier. 
The State agencies also submit quarterly 
reports that show totals, for each major 
industry group, of monthly employment 

and quarterly wages for the current 
quarter and the preceding quarter for 
those employing units that have submitted 
reports for both quarters at the time 

the reports were prepared. The quarterly 
report is, therefore, an identical 

firm sample report; in most States it 
includes at least 90 percent of the 
covered employment and wagese 


The estimates appearing in the tables are 
obtained by applying the month-to-month 
changes shown in the 1946 quarterly 
reports to the levels (sometimes called 
benchmarks) of employment and wages 





appearing in the 1945 annual reports. 
Since the use of identical-firm reports 
will not allow completely for including 
in the levels and trends the effect of 
firms that have been newly established 
and/or added to coverage, certain adjust- 
ments to the reports are made by same 
State agencies, and certain modifications 
in the estimating technique are used by 
the Bureau to minimize the downward bias 
that would otherwise arise. 


The Employment Data 


Figures on employment represent the number 
of workers earning wages in employment 
covered by State unemployment insurance 
laws (see "limitations of Coverage" below) 
during the pay period of each type (weekly, 
semimonthly, and so. on) ending nearest the 
fifteenth of the month. Since each 
employer reports on the basis of his ow 
pay period, the pay period will vary 
slightly, in both ending date and length, 
from employer to employer. An employer who 
pays his employeeson more than one basis 
(that is, factory workers weekly and office 
workers semimonthly) reports a figure that 
is the sum .of the number of workers earning 
wages on the pay roll of each type ending 
nearest the fifteenth of the month. The 
figures include clerical workers, corpora- 
tion officials, executives, and supervisory 
personnel, as well as wage earners, but do 
not include nonsalaried entrepreneurs and 
self-employed persons. 


Since these employment figures are basically 
counts of pay-roll items and since, because 
of turn-over, more than one pay-roll item 
may be listed by an employer during one pay 
period for the same job, the figures repre- 
sent a slight overstatement of the number 

of full-time and part-time jobs existing in 
covered industries during the pay period. 
Also, because some workers hold more thar 
one job, either consecutively or concurrently, 
during a single pay period and hence appear 
as an "item™ on more than one pay roll, the 
figures also represent a slight overstatement 
of the number of different workers employed 
in covered industries during the pay period; 
as a measure of the extent of the overstate- 
ment due to multiple job holding, it has 
been estimated that, in the United States as 
a whole, 130,000 workers earned wages from 
two different covered employers, either 
concurrently or consecutively, during the 
week of July 7-13, 1946, and that 160,000 
additional workers who earned wages during 
that week fram covered employers actually 
worked more hours during the week at a 
noncovered job than at their covered job. 


The Wage Data 


Figures on wages represent the total 
amount of compensation paid or payable by 
the employer to covered workers for pay 
periods ending within the quarter, even 
though a part of the payments may not be 
subject to contributions for unemployment 
insurance purposes. Under most State 
laws, tips, bonuses, and the cash value of 
such perquisites as meals and lodging are 
regarded as wages and are included in the 
employer reports. 


Average Earnings 


Those who use these data should not attempt 
to calculate average annual or quarterly 
earnings of workers by relating wages for 

a year or quarter to average employment 
during the same period. Average employment 
figures represent the number of different 
workers employed “simultaneously® (that 

is, in the "average™ pay period), but 
because of turn-over, short-time jobs, 

and so on, the number of different workers 
employed at one time or another during an 
entire quarter or year, and hence sharing 
in the total wages paid for that quarter 

or year, is substantially larger than the 
number employed at any one time. For 
example, average covered employment in the 
United States in 1943 was 30.8 million, 

but the wages paid for covered employment 
during that year were distributed among 
44.0 million different workers. The 

latter figure ("workers with wage credits®) 
should be used in calculating average 
annual per capita earnings, but unfortunately 
this type of figure is not generally avail- — 
able from the memployment insurance 
program except for annual State and National 
totals (without quarterly or industry 
breakdowns), and even these figures are 

not as a rule as accurate as the data on 
average employment. Much more exhaustive 
data on annual per capita earnings of 
workers can be obtained fram tabulations 
prepared from old-age and survivors insur- 
ance records (for example, see tables 69-79 


in the Social Security Yearbook, 1945). 


Data on wage and average employment in the 
accompanying tables may, however, be used 
with reasonable accuracy for calculating 
average weekly earnings of employed covered 
workers during a quarter or year. Wages 
for the quarter should be divided by 13 

(or wages for the year should be divided 
by 52) to derive a figure on wages paid 
during the average week of the period, 

and this amount can then be related to the 
corresponding figure on average employment. 











This procedure assumes that "average em- 
ployment" is approximately the same as "em-~ 
ployment in an average week," an assumption 
justified by the fact that the pay periods 
for which employment is reported are in 
most cases single weeks. 


limitations of Coverage 


Since the data relate only to employment 
and wages of persons covered by State un- 
employment insurance laws, they do not in- 
clude large segnents of the employed labor 
force excluded from coverage by size-of- 
firm, type-of-cmployment, and other limita- 
tions of State laws. It is estimated that 
the exemption of small firms by State laws 
in 1946 excluded about 10 percent of the 
wage and salary workers in covered indus- 
tries. Also excluded from coverage in an 
average week were approximately 1.7 million 
agricultural laborers, 6.6 million self-emn- 
ployed fermers and unpaid family workers, 
and 5.5 miilion nonagricultural self-en- 
ployed workers. Other wage and salary 
workers in nonagricultural employment ex- 
cluded from coverage were about 5.3 million 
employees of Federal, State, and local 
government; about 1.6 million railroad 
workers who were covered by the railroad 
unemployment insurance system; and approxi- 
mately 3.1 million workers employed in priv- 
ate homes, in the maritime industry, and by 
nonprofit religious, charitable, scientific, 
and educational organizations. 


Data by Industry 
For 1938-41, State agencies submitted em- 





ployment and wage reports with the employ- 
ing units classified, according to the 
industries in which they were engaged, 
into 80 "major industry grows." Each 
group was identified by a 2-digit indus- 
try code, the codes being those of the 
1939 edition of the Social Security Board 
Industrial Classification Code. Begin- 
ning with 1942, the State agencies changed 
to the 1942 edition of the Code and sub- 
mitted their annual reports with employ- 
ment and wage data subclassified into 402 
"industry groups"—each identified by a 
3-digit industry code—and their quarterly 
reports with the data classified into 77 
major industry groups. 


In the classification by industry, each 
place of business is coded on the basis of 
its principal activity. If a firm conducts 
different activities at its various 
establishments, separate industry codes 

are assigned to each establishment. For 
example, when a firm is engaged primarily 
in manufacturing but also operates retail 
outlets, separate employment and wage data 
are reported for each of these functions. 
Also, employers operating in more than one 
State must submit separate reports on their 
operations within each State. Thus employ- 
ment and wages for multi=unit employers 

are classified under the industrial activity 
and State in which they are operating, 
rather than according to the primary indus- 
try or location of the reporting employer. 
The industry codes assigned in each 

State are based on periodic "nature-of- 
business® reports submitted by covered 


emp Loyers. 
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Table %--Estimated nonthly employment and quarterly wages of workore covered by State unemoloyment insurance lews,1/ by area and State, 
December 1945 ~ June 19 
Total, all industries 


[in thousands; corrected to April 1, 197] 
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Employment Wages 



















IPercentege 
Statutory minumo change 
number of workers , to 
Area and State for employer December Res 
cover; 2 1 . rom 
age 2/ g45 fesse 
1945 
Total, 51 States. ve 27, 908.3 $17,301,957] 5/ - 0.5 
New England............ = +h + ae 
Connecticut... .. | 4 in 12 weexe +105 = 1:3 
Mad neisescesces 8 in 20 weeks + es? t ae 
Massachusetts... 1 in 20 weeks + ane F . 
New Yarpshire. -«| 4 in 20 weeks +1 ‘e “ 3-3 
Rhode Island......++. 4 cD scaseesesae P + e5 aie 
Verwontoeies sin 2% sasre 8 in 20 weeks + 6.2 +10,5 
Middle East.....-.-.s+s reel + 3.3 5] + =e 
Delaware.....sseeee 1 in 20 weeks + 7.5 + 6.9 
District of Columbia/| 1 at any time +12.7 be 
Maryland.....+.+-+- we ehOcecscesveves + 2.2 - + 
New Jersey.... A 20 weeks +66 5/ - 3. 
New York....... 15 days + 4,0 + 7.9 
Pennsylvania....... any time + 3.0 - 1.5 
West Virginia. 20 weeks + 265 - 9.3 
Southenast.....ssseseeee --- (e/) 1,779,976 - el 
Alabama....sesessees| 8 in 20 woeks - 62 167,918 ek 
Arkansas.....sss+e++| 1 in 10 days - 44 -12. 
FLOP bas ssc wieetedsus 8 in 20 weeks J/ = 3% +1.5 
Georgis....cccers «eee | 8 in 20 weeks - ol + 3.9 
Kentucky sis sce esses 4 in 3 quarters & + 2.6 - 2.8 
LAUISLABAs + his tate es 4 in 20 weeks - 3.9 - 4, 
Mississippl.....e.0- 8 in 20 weeks + 5.2 + 8 
North Carolina...... obdO cc clse ens aisies + 9.6 +143 
South Cerolina,.... #) fae D os ctirs oa aaa + 9,8 +20.3 
Tennessee......++.- 5 AEE ASE cies «ale cleca’e ee | a Sek 
Virginla......- occa [hateAOss sigue bielyes + 9 + 1.5 
Southwest....e..ccrreee — - 8 = 3.0 
APL ZONA, sf cdccccccccs 3 in 20 weeks Sajp E-) - 69 
New Mexico....sseee .| 2 in 13 weeks 9/ 5 +20.5 
Oklahoma. ..seeeeees «| 8 in 20 weske - 89 10.7 
Texas, eeu fo [ite wehOee paie.ccle rn = 1,2 - 1.9 
Contraleesececcessseess a + 3 - 3.8 
Tllinofs,........++.| 6 in 20 weeks + 2,0 +1.7 
Indiana,...... veoees| 8 in 20 weeks = 3.3 -10.3 
TOW bares baanleants .. | 8 in 15 weeks 41.7 + 4,8 
Michigan...ssseesseeee| 8 in 20 weeks ck =/6,;0 
Minnesotas..esseeese | 2 im 20 weeks 10/ + 4,2 ps 
Migsourd, ccesescess «| 8 in 20 weeks - 3.9 ao Le 
Chio...sove ~ Jane . i in 1 day +152 = Ger 
Wisconsin....seceees in 18 weeks 1)/ - 1.3 - 4.0 
Morthweste...cccscsen ob — 2 my ee 
Colorado....sseeee+e | 8 in 20 weeks + 3.9 
Tdaho...cccuseseuss -| 1 at any tine 12/ +27.1 
Kanaas....+.. seceeee| 8 in 20 weeks Ly -22.2 
Montana.c...s.secce «| 1 in 20 weeks 14/ +16.3 
Nebraska....sss-see «| 8 in 20 woeks 15/ = 5L5 
8 in 20 weeks +30.0 
MeLEOb Ets dee te aals +26,1 
1 at any time 16/ + 4.3 
1 at any time 1 + 4.7 
== 2 2 - 1.1 
1 at any tine 12 ; 153733 + 362 
1 at any time oy 31 4,6 3 1 “hop +3205 
4 in 1 day 20/ 146, 091 =12ue 
1 at any time 263, 222 -15.1 
1 at any time 6,189 : 5/ -16.9 
PobAGervegiccosce 9. 44,479 +10.3 





y Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workers in covered employment in the vay period of each type 
(weekly, semi-monthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total weges earned in covered employment during all pay periods ending 
withir the querter. 

2/ An employer becomes subject to the State unemployment insursnce law when he has employed the specified miniwum number of workers on at least one day 
in each of the epecified number of weeke within the current or preceding calendar year; coverage provisions shown are for first quarter 1946, 

z/ Ageregate December 1945 data, adjusted to new coverage provisions which became effective in California and New Jersey as of Jamuary 1, 1 6, 80 ag 
to be directly comcarable with 1946 date. See footnote 5/. 

u/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual date for 1945, 

5/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 29 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 in 20 woeks) effective 
as of Janvary 1, 1946, and of Alaska (§ in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945. 

6/ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

1/ Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar quarter of the current or nreceding calendar year, 

af Wages of at least oe to each of at least four workere during each of three calendar querters; or eight or more workers in 20 weeks of ea calendar year. 

9/ Or totel wages of $450 or more in a calendar querter, 

19/ Except employers of less than eight workers in 20 weeks located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 or more population. 

ll/ Or, if ewployer's records do not persit accurate count of workers, totel wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year; or total wages of more 
than $10,900 in calendar querter of current year. oe 

g/ and total wages of $73 or more in a calendar quarter, 

13/ Or 25 in any one week, 

' Or total wages of $500 or more in 9 calendar year. 

Or totel wages of $10,000 or more in a calendar yeor, 
16/ And total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter, 

3 totel wagee of $500 or more in a calendar year, 

d total wages of $100 or more in a calendar quarter. 

da total weces of $225 or more in a calendar quarter, 

d totel wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter. 
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‘ Table 3>--Zetimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 1/ by area and State, 
June-September 1946 
® Total, all industries 


[Tn thousands; corrected to April 21, 19477 . 





























































































Statutory minimum Percentage 
icaatand State number of workers aehemaryy change }/ 
for employer Jun TW] jul to 
coverage 2/ e y July-September eae, 
1 from 
July-Sept. 
1945 
Total, 51 States. | 29.5821 | 30,17.2 | 30, 657.5 $13,276,510 
2,596.0 2,633.1 2,643.9 +15.4 1,508, 751 +17. 
4 in 13 weeks 598.9 598.8 610.6 617.0 +20. 8 395,408 “are 
8 in 20 weeks 164,1 168.3 172.5 169.1 +10. 87,429 412.1 
1 in 20 weeks 1,402.4 1,413.4 1,429.4 1,433.8 sch 803,676 +17.1 
4 in 20 weeks 127.2 129.3 131.4 128.7 419.4 63,734 +3126 
Rhode Island....... 45 wea Wace cotet as Ser 227.7 225.3 227.1 233.7 +1525 127,95 416.3 
WeEMDKGs Peigeclenbecess 8 in 20 weeks 59.9 9 62.1 61.6 +15.1 31, 449 421.5 
Middle East...... Saen'e 4 —- 9,143.9 9,242.5 9,386.1 9,406.4 +13.0 » 874,778 +14, 
DaTOWALGs < sstac ss 0.50 1 in 20 weeks 84,2 83.8 85-3 85.5 y ce : Logg y pete 
District of Columbia, 1 at any time 211.1 210.7 211.5 212.7 +11.4 119, 260 +2348 
MAO VIE cons coe ese Sent sae = Ap ase 522.8 521.9 533.5 5344 +1323 290, 339 + 9.1 
New Jersey........... | 4% in 20 weeks 1,190.9 1,188.1 1,205.7 1,207.5 5/ +15.9 784,954 5/ +1004 
Mew Porky os ile s dees, 4 in 15 days 4,016.9 4,935.2 4,198.8 4,105.3 eee 2,772, 225 +17.1 
Pennsylvania......... | 1 at any time 2,769.3 2, 2.4 2, 883.0 2,900.2 +13. 1,631, 737 413.2 
West Virginia........ 8 in 20 weeks 348.7 351.4 358.3 360.7 412.1 22h, 854 +1829 
UES) Sa ee --- 3, 889.9 3,976.2 4,057.4 4,074.2 +9 1,889,7 +12.0 
MERUREM. cysts ase sce 8 in 20 weeks 373.1 381.8 383.1 385.8 + a2 leas + 6.2 
Arkansas..........0.% 1 in 10 days 183.5 193.9 200.1 200.1 + 5.5 79,545 - 1.9 
MEGPUGRS Setee's ase oss} 8 in 20 weeks 6/ 05.6 11.8 F1u.0 17.8 + 7.4 158,560 + 9.4 
Georgia... a 8 in 20 weeks 65.3 1967 488.5 89,0 411.5 219,02 +14,3 
Kentucky. . 4 in 3 quarters 7/ 325.6 33520 340.0 339.5 411.1 177,12 +19.8 
Louisiana 4 in 20 weeks 35904 365.9 373-8 373-8 + 3.9 182,977 + 4.6 
Miseissippi.......... & in 20 weeks 159.2 163.8 167.7 170.2 412.7 68,455 417.0 
North Carolina....... ee Gin Sime cBasids oa 564.7 574.7 596.2 602.4 414.2 259, 782 42547 
South Carolina....... Br eins eed 2n.9 275.9 283.8 282.4 +1326 117,60 428.3 
Tennessee............ Read Moe Mee aatee as 45302 460.7 469.5 469.2 +46 226, 02! - 8 
Wiweinie spect es .c% AOD coh eB tees 425.4 433.9 440.7 IVT) + 9o7 220, 620 +143 
BOMehweebes ceo isc cccen} --- 1,361.5 1,402.9 1,414.5 1,405.0 + 9.4 745,464 + 7.5 
APA RODR. Esai Seed csc0e 3 in 20 weeks 82.3 87.2 86.8 87.1 +14,9 50, 890 416.5 
New Mexico........... 2 in 13 weeks 8/ lon 77-3 1969 77.7 +30.2 37,514 +33.1 
aD Dileloess..... 286 .< 8 in 20 weeks 230.5 232.3 237.3 236.9 + 607 129,315 + 2.0 
* GSD SS vis pics > ca.ssin'e : Pp Oc uk Geir eas 977.9 1,005.5 1,010.5 1,004,2 + 8.3 527,745 + 6.7 
Gartrals. sts vincies na oe 8.57267 8, 762.1 8, 885.5 8,973.7 417.4 5,522,546 +144 
Illinois. CABaese 6 in 20 weeks 2,184.2 2,213.5 2,243.0 2,258.0 414.2 1,450, 395 414.7 
TU GAMM eS Basieieit 0:05: 8 in 20 weeks 799.2 805.1 824.5 836.5 +16.6 509, 313 +11.0 
Se a ee 4 8 in 15 weeks peep sce 316.9 311.6 +12.5 158,526 +16. 
MIGHIBON Ss aclacicw se ces & in 20 weeks 1,426.9 1,475.7 1,497.7 1,527.7 429.5 1,040, 808 +20. 
Minnesota............ 1 in 20 weeks 9/ 4h. 505.1 513.3 519.2 413.9 276, B42 415.7 
Mipaooric sect he ecc 3 8 in 20 weeks 707.0 715.5 723.9 726.9 +11.1 397,073 +10.3 
BEEOe siainds sss sieesa's 3 in 1 day 2,009.4 2,052.9 2,089.7 2,110.8 +18.9 1, 287, 606 +12.2 
Wisconsin............ 6 in 18 weeks 10/ 650.8 685.5 677.4 683.9 +13.1 401,983 +1223 
Ramthess ci fi dont + sc <5 --- 894.3 936.0 954.5 951.1 414.7 505,799 413.7 
COLOTAAD es csiee sees ats 8 in 20 weeks 166.3 172.1 177-2 177.4 415.4 97,616 +18.4 
UA SRE ar Ge 1 at any time 11/ 79.3 4.9 87.9 88,0 428.5 44, 323 +3728 
MANGAS. 0) gMes sees ss 8 in 20 weeks 12/ 203.7 206.6 212.7 208.4 + 7.4 116,497. - 6,2 
Montenk. ©... th .-.05 1 in 20 weeks Ly 81.3 85.4 85. 86.2 417.4 44, 661 427.7 
Nebraska............. 8 in 20 weeks Ih/ 140,9 143.9 146.9 144.0 411.3 75,092 + 7.9 
North Dakota......... 8 in 20 weeke 3u.6 35-7 36.2 36.2 +20.3 17, 806 +32.8 
South Deakota......... ea OO sok Mu ass « 42.2 43,1 42,8 41,3 + 7.8 20,546 422.9 
1 ONE eE SS eee 1 at any time Ly) 101,4 114.4 115.4 119.5 +20,1 62,246 426.2 
Wyoming. Sst a's. ss 1 at any time 16/ z 49.9 50.8 50.1 +18.2 27,012 422.1 
Weer WOM Geel xl salois tie 8 ec 9° _- 3,027.6 3,139.2 3,202.7 5/ +16.7 2,155,217 413.9 
California..... Aree | 1 at any tine 17/ 2,230.5 2,311.9 2, 363.1 fh +20.4 LekeisTs zy +184 
Weveae...- cessive scees 1 et any time 18/ 37.0 40.7 40.5 $31.9 25,056 436.5 
DE ee a a 287.5 296.1 + 6.2 185,021 + 5.3 
Washington........... 499.1 300, 566 - 2.7 
EMR MNME cet stee ops ae « c 19, 685 415.6 
To ES eee E : 54,537 7-3 






ey) Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represente workers in covered employment in the psy period of each type 
(weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth cf each month and total wages earned in covered employment curing ell pay periods 
ending within the quarter. é , 

2/ An employer becomes subject to the State wexployment insurance lew when he has employed the specified minimum number of workers or at loast 1 day 
in each of the specified number of weeks within the current or preceding calendar year; coverage provieions shown are for first quarter 1946. 
Estimates corrected to date. 

U/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945. 

5/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 in 20 weeks) 
effective as of January 1, 1946, : 

6g Or total wages of $5,000 or more in s calendar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year. 

Wages of at least $50 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calendar quarters; or 8 or more workers in 20 weeks of a calendar year. 

8/ Or total wages of $450 or more in a calendar quarter. 

Except employers of less than 8 workers in 20 weeks located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 or more 
population. . 

10/ Or, if employer's records do not permit accurate count of workers, total wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year; or total wages of 
more than $10,000 in calendar quarter of current year. 

11/ And total wages of $78 or more in a calendar quarter. 


12/ Or 25 in any 1 week. 
13/ Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 
di TY/ Or total wages of $10,000 or more in a calendar year, 


vy And total wages o: $140 or more in a calendar quarter. 

T6/ And total weges of £500 or more in # calendar year. 
And total wages of $100 cr more in a calendar quarter. 

18/ And total wages of $225 or more in a calendar quarter. 


19/ And total wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter. 


ee 


Table 4e—Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance lawe,1/ 
by area and State, December 1945 - June 1946 


Industry division - mining 
[in thousands; corrected to April 1, 1947/7 


Empl oyment 


. December 
1 J anuary Februar 4 ril June 
: 


prc, BY Bane yar 


Percen 


change 
to 





New England............0006 + 30.0 + W421 
Connecticut. cscecsesvese (5/) + 71.0 
NOIDD. cc ccc es ssececceccies (5/) + 54.7 
Massachusette............ + 30.8 + oe 
New Hampshire............ (5/) + 49.0 
Ehode Island...........+- (5/) + 45.0 
Vermonteciuy citeescascien + 33.3 + 42.7 

MiGdLE Bast. oss csiicccee bepe's + 9 u/ - 12.2 
DOLAWATO 2.6.5 sold a: «Gree. 1 : 33 + 57.7 
District of Columbia J/.. --- E = hu Dk 
Maryland.....sceeeescseee 8 2.9 2. + 236 
New Jersey.........c0cc0e 5 3.5 3-1 + 18.8 U/ + 17.8 
Mow: Yorks jac. 0 dae eens 0 8.8 8. + 2.5 + 4.o 
Pennsylvania.........e00 5 pods6 ea 20 +10. = fee 
West Virginia..........6. 0 121. 2.9 12) + 8.7 - 21.5 

Southeast: :ic\csdhieece cones 3 | 161.3 161.1 | 111.8 141. + 44 - 14,2 
Tabane. toc Vas tets ee .0 31.0 31.1 20H 4] 1. + 6.8 = 13.2 
Arkansas ois 00 eee ose ele 3 Fea 639. es es 6, ais Ee - 25.6 
Florida. ie cssteste cceate 5 3.7 3.9| 3.9 a 4, + 23.5 + 36.6 
Beergtascs sce utins cts 5 aT 3.8 38 ve 4, + 21.2 + 29.9 
Kentucky in «cccenun sce ve 7 60.7 6.0] 34.0] 51. 58. + 2.1 - 23.7 
Louisiana, fo. c. chies eae 2 18.6 18.5 18.11 182 18, + 10.1 + h.2 
Mississippi............6- 5 2.4 2. 235.) Poe 2. - 13.8 - 16,1 
North Carolina........... aT 2.7 3.1 320 | 430 a5 + 13.8 + 32.5 
South Carolina. 8 2 9 29 wEre is + 42.9 + ste} 
PennessOSs.s occ acted swe se 8 pla he 11.2 6:71.93 ke + 8.3 en 
Virginiachcccssccotsesss 3 19.1 19.3] 12.8] 18. 19. + 4.2 - 22.0 

Southwests...ssster steseses 8 22.9 122.6 | 120.9 | 122.6 | 123. + 2.6 + 2.8 
Avieona si. sens. cee 9 10.7 10.7 2-3 9. + 1.0 - 8.9 
New Mexico......seecceces 0 163 7.2 a4 Te + 1.4 - 1.9 
Ckclahome sy o.ci'e nw cant maces 2 34.0 33.4] 32.6 33. PP Sh 
POXR Gy siecle cetine aes cee 70.7 70.9 es) tose ree + 5.2 + 6.9 

Central ociicce dakoecaeceeee 127.5 27.6 21.9 | 101.0 13202 + 4g - 10.6 
TUVinole:e Zvescese cee 47.8 48.0 4g.2] bod 7.4 +0202 - 11.3 
Indlands.': svckieaensssne 13.2 13.4 14.3 nee 14.5 + 8.2 - 10.8 
Towa nt ses eee 5-3 5.4 Reel Amen 2.6 =e - 54 
Michigan: s0 cosets stee 14,3 14.0 11.0] 9.6 14.3 - 10.1 - 23.7 
Minnesota... sesicecssiine 12.0 11.8 [el 9.5 14,9 + 12.0 - 12.2 
Wiasourl st.dccaceeosscres 6.2 6.2 3 tear 6.0 r) + 5.2 
Ch16. 2b Boab ee Ae ae 28.0 28.1 29.0 43-6 29.1 + 13.7 - 6.7 
Wisconsin ./cesceiees toes 2.7 2e7 pee my 3.4 + 30.8 + 18.7 

Northvest:.cs5ceeceee sete: 61.3 61.7 57.0] 46,2 56.8 = 5e3 - 14.5 
Colovale’ssicsccsseutenccie ne 11.5 4] 67.4 10.7 + 1.9 - 14.7 
Tdghoes scent ee te eee 4.7 4,9 Gi Ne7 4.8 + 6.7 + 56 
Kanes. esse ctasvincnesheve 13.9 13.7 H 13.2 13.7 + a + 2. 
Montane s vie..*sis ccewlescien one 8.8 6.9 Te? 8.8 - 44 - 12.9 
Nebragichs ..ccstiseceeets ou ‘: 4 5 4 (/) + 31.9 
Worth Dakota.........ss00 8 8 Ps f AS | ai + 16.7 + oe 
South Dakota..........56 1.6 1.9 a e0 I rmeOn lame aek + ae +125. 
USAR. sascae ssisletensnis cig 10.9 10.9 ta G0 | Weel + ToS - 35. - 39.7 
Wyosting. sess eons eet e 8.9 8.7 S527 S950) 7S eras - 10.0 - 30.2 

Far. West iiisicmsésecciasune dekls 38.5 39.2 39.8 | 39.3] 40.3] 4o.8 + 1545 rh + ef 
Californias':..ccse ss sorts al. 3.9 32.0 3249 33.1 | 33.0 +15. W+ 9 
Nevada. oi; oGee'seies somes 3.0 3.1 3551/3; 3.4) 3.5 + 20.7 + 12.4 
Oregon. oF). ese teee eee ele 9 29 2G Oe oath 9 Ll Peel Ga Bl hab bp + 37.5 + 51.6 
Washlngtons « sisic ceeinininsye 3.3 3.5 2.3 ear 322 + 3.2 - 12.5 

Maske soca ccis cevcclenips tere at oT Red 166) ee 220 2 75.0 W +185.1 

Hawal 3o.<..ccvic csonaeean nae 3 4 4 33 3 3 5/) =e10; 





1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semi-monthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. : 

2/ Aggregate December 1945 data, adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 data. California and New Jersey figures are adjusted 
to 19h6 coverage provisions leee footnote Wy) and figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those 
industrial reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers’ nature of business. 

Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of Changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

W/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1986, and of Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945. 

pif Not computed where employment for either period is less than 500 workers, 

A Less than 50 workers. 


legs than 50 workers in each month and less than $500 in wages in either quarter. 
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Table 4p-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws ,1/ 
by area and State, June-September 1946 


Industry division - mining 


[Ym thousands; corrected to April 21, 1947/7 




























































Enployment Weges 
Percentage 
Percentage 
ris phehele Py) change 3/ 
ea and State te Fuly< to 

June 2/ July August Sept ember Sept. 1946 Begkenber July-Sept. 
fre Ne iy 

Sept. 1945 1945 
Total, 51 States.... 918.9 931.5 932.0 K/ + 13.5 $648,012 Uy + wb 
New England................ 3.3 4.2 uot 4.2 + 31.3 2,923 +5753 
Connecticut.....cssseees 5 6 6 6 (5/) 408 + 59.4 
MOINWenideeats scans cess : a} 73 ay +3 (5/) 195 + 36.4 
Massachugetts......eeeee 1.7, Ney Ty El + 21.4 Le stt + 39.2 
New Hampshire........... 4 5 5 5 (5/) 262 + 71.2 
+2 AL ra, 3 (5/) 162 + 55.8 
Vermont cc ciseccccvocs . -& 93 9 8 + 33.3 519 + 53.1 
Middle East....s...0. pee ue 350.7 375.5 378.8 379.1 Uf + 20.2 269,075 4] + 26.6 
DRIMUAEOG GE ..s cee sca se ol ip aL 2 (5/) 51 + 88.9 
District of Columbia 6/. --- --- --- --- --- -— -—- 
Maxvyland, 25.25%... Fe 3.2 3.2 1 3.3 + 17.9 2,021 + 32.7 
New Jersey.......... Oe 3.8 3.0 afel 3.8 uf + 11.8 2,461 Uf + 13.7 
Mew Vorkeey osc ccvceess 9.0 9.3 10.3 10.4 + 18.2 7,761 + 14,5 
Pennsylvania.........++6 207.7 230.7 232.0 232.0 + 25.3 158555 + 27.2 
West Virginia...... seas 126.9 129.2 130.1 129.5 | + 12.3 98,3 + 26.9 
Bonthessts.to. oe. .d.845. 5 = 161.4 170.5 172.6 172.9 + 11.5 108,19 + 2h.7 
Alabama.......... Rs 31.4 30.9 31-2 30.8 + 4g 20,39 + 19.9 
MERRNENO CCG 6.60 <0 Gos bees 6.7 8.8 8.9 8.9 tolled 5,2 + 9.2 
WIGTIGR. ses soles. cclee sees 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 + 30.3 2,615 + iis 
GHORRIA Stee tse cceeee ites 4.0 4,2 4,2 4.1 + Deb 1,934 + 40.7 
ROHtuCky.- esi) occccevuets 58.3 61.7 63.1 63.2 + 10.9 .730 + 33.8 
Toatetenack....eee.ts 18.5 19.1 19.1 13.3 + 8.5 13,637 + 10.5 
Mississippi......sses0e- 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.8 + 7.7 1,715 #562 
North Carolina.......... 385 3.3 3.3 3.5 + 25.0 1,498 + 40.8 
South Carolina. ibe 10 p Li 1.0 + 25.0 W712 + 54.4 
Tennessee.... Pseiobas 11.8 l2- 12.3 12.6 + 15.6 7,920 + 28.2 
VEreinial.vewssccouseess 19.7 22.4 22.5 22.4 + 21.1 12,914 + 22.9 
Southwest..... Sub ieee eee eee 123.7 126.5 129.1 128.7 + 6.9 92,732 + 9.4 
API zona. oi. crcccccccses 9.9 li. 1132 11.2 + 2. 9,089 + 45.7 
New Mexico......esseees e Tee 725 Te? Te + 10.0 5,432 #1201 
DETRHOMSS Wh ves osc alevin aa’ 33.6 32.4 34.2 34.1 wold 23,923 + 1.7 
TSxa8... os Aide 73.0 15-5 76.0 15-7 + 8.0 54, 288 +#risi2 
Central..... a4 Ge a ae ay 73-8 ate 137.9 + 8.2 94, 960 + 16.8 
TAVANOLB ss oi cies ease vot es 7.4 7.2 7.4 8.4 + 3.9 36,721 + 15.7 
TENET MOD 5 5(c>'cls aicis f'hl6.0's's ¢ . 14.5 14,4 14.5 14.1 + 367 es + 18.1 
Towa... ec» eee eee ee ey 2.6 208 3.0 bre - 6.1 ij 60 + 6.1 
Michigan..... ss wa ve bial v'e 14.3 15.3 15.4 15.4 ave 259 10, 800 + 10.1 
Minnesota........ waeetbe 14.9 15.6 15.8 15.6 + 20.9 9,892 + 16.3 
Miseearie. sis vce dessa tbe 6.0 5.7 6.3 6.5 + 4s 3,632 + 8.6 
Caius cesiees bss bic weirs 29.2 31.6 31.6 5 a + 2.1 19,895 + 23.2 
Wisconsin........- wale tat 3.4 3.2 2 3.1 + 14.8 2,217 + 39.7 
MOTENUOSTT G's ok a'sc odes aseb'e 56.8 61.2 63.4 63.6 Seal i 44 105 + 8.5 
CDIGTRAGS Sek coe cide c'est as 10.7 11.0, 1133 11.5 + 4.5 7,535 + 4.9 
Tah oy p's 0s sotald iets ica 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 + 19.0 3,477 + 18.3 
KGNORS< 52s toss oes Senk'e 13.7 12.9 14,2 14.3 + 6.3 8,962 to Pp § 
Montane, oS ies sccecvcies 8.8 9.0 9.0 9.1 eft Uy 6,478 + 8% 
Nebraska,........see.e00 4 “4 4 4 (3/) 272 - a6 
North Dakota.......sss+. aT I aT -T + 16.7 423 + 14.0 
South Dakota......seee08 2.1 2.3 2.3 2.3 + 64.3 1,26 + Fe 

GOMES es es she 00's «bint 7-5 ng 11.6 11.5 + 5.5 + 15. 
MPOMINS. colts nin ccanes 50 8.1 8. 8.9 8.8 — yy - 4.o 
WetPNOSR: Sec ck dst eke chess 40.8 42,3 43.2 42.7 4/ + 18.9 ve - ie 

California.........- Yate 33.0 sat 35.2 34.7 U/ + 19.7 W/+ 15. 
OURARC. ois\r ie bn's'd Sines tp 3.5 3. 3.8 3.7 27.6 + 37.2 
Oregon...... or eee 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 19) + 32.1 
Washington.......eeeeees 3.2 3.1 3.3 10.0 + 13.8 

2.2 2.6 2.6 2.6 
os “ an as 








1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective July l, 1946, which result from 
gradual changes in employers' nature of business, 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in © weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (6 in 20 weeks to 4 in 
20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946. 

Hot computed where employment for either period is less than 500 workers. 
6/ Less than 50 workers in each month and less than $500 in wages in either quarter. 
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Table 5q--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 4 
by area and State, December 1945 — June 1946 


Industry division - contract construction 


[An thousands; corrected to April 1, 1947/ 





Employment Wages 







t 
Percentage prc cv 

dvea and State vl 
December April- | gprii—June 
1945 2/ June 1946 from 






~~~ i 


April-June 
1945 





New England............ 75.4 7 6 91.5 9 99.5 + 58.7 + 50.1 
Connecticut......... 16.6 1 1 21.0 2 22.7 + 83.1 + 86.9 
akneddeathscvctios 3.8 5.5 6.1 + 90.6 + 74.7 
Massachusetts....... 42,8 50.0 54.2 + 51.8 + 41.8 
New Hampshire....... 3.4 al oe Moree Ve 

de Island........ Py ry . + e bas Ld 
neiacak Bose Pies 1:3 Us 1.6 +100.0 4153.0 

Middle East........... : 270.1 25.1 + 43,4 + 40.7 
Delaware. ss secse0bss 4h: : eh +100.0 +118.3 
District of Columbia Lay 15.4 + 23.0 + 28.0 
Maryland........ aa oe oars + 50.2 + 33.5 
New Jersay......... ? 36.3 3-9 + 80.8 + 85.7 
New. York ices. soccse 100.7 122, + 43.4 + 39.9 
Pennsylvania....... é $3.5 94.8 + 33.0 + 27.29 
West Virginia,...... 9 8.1 + 7.5 + 4.2 

Southeast... .s..0s ater ; 162.7 194.0 + 9.4 - 18.8 
Alabama sc. sks see ee ae 10.0 14,1 + 27.9 - 2.1 
Arkansas.........005 8.1 11.1 - 41.1 - 69,8 
WROriGas: vee tee * au, 26.5 + 27.0 + 50.0 
Georgia.........0.- : 15.1 19.3 + 49.0 + 53.6 
Kentucky............ 10.7 13.2 + 41.2 + 35.4 
Lediuinwes st. 258 : 18.1 20.4 +17.7 + 8.6 
Mississippi......... 7.0 6.7 0 - 2.4 
North Carolina...... 17.1 25.0 2 + 96.4 + 1.9 
South Carolina...... 8.4 Lice 1 + 89.9 + 88.8 
Tennessee........... 22.5 22.4 2 - 43.5 - 70.6 
Virginia... +s ie, 29.7 24.1 2 + 8.4] 10,979 - 14.2 

Southwest. ....c¢dsisies 70.6 2. 91.5 gu. + 29.6} 41,589 + 17.4 
AeVeore ke. sees 5.7 6. 6.9 Te 3 + 21.7 4,031 + 12.0 
New Mexico......... , 5.1 6. Tee 9. 0.5 + 32.9 3, 202 - 1.1 
Oklahoma........... z 9.0 10, 12.7 Ls 15.0 + 94.8 5,372 + 70.4 
TOXAGS 63725 e's aanet : 50.8 58. 64.7 66.6 + 20.7 28, 984 + 14.0 

Central's av sac cee n= sare au 2 69. 304.4 326.3 + 43.2] 165,104 + 42.3 
TATinol wo ie see sae 60.7 66, 72 76.1 + 32.8 45,379 + 40.7 
Todtara ss’ cc's oaks 6 22.8 25. 26.5 27-3 + 4 - 9.8 
Towase seas ahh apes ; 10.3 10. 13.7 16.2 + 76.1 + 63.6 
Michigan......ceees ; 32.7 35. 42.4 ah + 59.9 + 23:3 
Minnesota,.......... 18.4 19. 23.5 lif + 76.8 + 66.8 
Missourd....ssecce oe 20.4 2-1 27.5 + pe + 45.0 
Ohio....... foie 3 59.9 76.7 9.7 81.8 + 60.4 + 52.2 
Wisconsin,..... ae 19.0 22.7 4,3 2567 + 29.1 + 9.2 

Northwest........ eedas 38.4 36.3 ; 50.1 56.0 1 + 36.2 + 22.2 
Colorado.......s... : 48 5.1 or! Tel 7.6 9 + 1.3 HG 5! 
Tdatoue sess ne eile Bs 3.5 3 5.0 5.5 0 + 66,7 + 72.5 
KANSAS. ccccsccecssne 9.1 9.2 0.5 Lal 13.0 3 + 22.0 - 91 
Montana...... A atten ho 3.7 3.8 49 5.2 + 38-5 + 40,3 
Nebraska........00. A 6.5 5.9 8 8.1 9.4 1 + 62.9 + 58.7 
North Dakota........ yal 1,2 Led 1.9 2.3 8 + 64,7 +114.8 
South Dakota,....... 1.3 1.4 1.5 2.0 2.3 4 + 71.4 + 6.0 
POSE BOS, 5 5.4 45 5.3 6.4 7.0 3 + 35.2 + 23.2 
Wyoming.........006 x 2.3 1.8 2.0 3.0 3.7 9 + 50.0 + 35.6 

Var West.......0. aes & 161.5 8 o.3 4 02.1 7 + 33.5 | 117,359 + 13.2 
California........<. 122.8 7 6. 9 47.2 8 + 34.3 1,791 + 11.6 
Nevada...... WOT Sos ; 3.7 5 3-9 2 5.7 9 + 40.5 P, + 38.6 
Oregonccs cece cacce 3 12.1 5 ap i 177 i + 47.2 8, 383 + 3-2 
Washington......... F 22.9 re 5.6 31.5 9 % 2 14,537 19,018 + 6,5 

Mla ghee ceisinles een uciese 1.0 7 6 1.0 4 0 88 895 Stee 

Mawald dc oa s coneecwonaks 5.8 5 g 6.9 2 9 3,679 5,011 Bee 





i/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weexly, semi-monthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter, 

Aggregate December 1945 data. adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 data. California and New Jersey figures are adjusted to 
1946 coverage provisions (see footnote 4/) and figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business, 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945: includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared, 

W/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 in 
20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, and of Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945, 
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Table 5b.-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 1/ 


Area and State 
June 2/ July 


by area and State, June-September 1946 


Industry division - contract construction 


[Yn thousands; corrected to April 21, 1947] 


Baployment 


Percentage 








Vages 


Percentage 


fia, Bae = are ye we 


New England............... 
Connecticut...... eccces 
MOlHOs cbs ncccdcsecssces 
Massachusetts. eeeeces ee 
New Hamspshire.......... 
Fhode Island.......... e 
Vermont..ccccesece coves 

Middle East....... eoceos 
Delaware........6. eecce 
District of Columbia.. 
MAFYLONO. 6.0 sc cccese cece 
New Jersey.........eeee 
BOW TOPE s cic occlneus aes 
Pennsylvania........ eve 
Weet Virginia.......... 

Southeast... ..ccccscccoces 
Alabama.......... ereccece 
ArkanGas..c.ccccsscsece 
FIOTLERcccceccceveuscen 
Georgia seece eoce 
Kentucky.........sss00- 
Louisiana.........0... . 
Mississippi.......c... ° 
North Carolina......... 
South Carolina........0 
Tennessee........cecese 
WAY RABLOs vic pc cccicce ecco 

Southwest. eeeeeecee eeeeseos 
APiSonR. 02. cc ccccccccce 
Wew Mexico.........62. ° 
Oklahoma....... erecsee . 
POERG eae 'deccces ee . 

OSES Rhivetedeiescceesa'c'cs 
TUTINGLS . . wes cove ecccce 
EROLORESn'e op cdc'ctacece 
Towa. eeevccece eeeeeeseoe 
Michigan....... oevecccce 
Minnesota.....seceeee 
Missouri........ seesens 
TAO sein te nee eeeseseoee 
Wisconsin..c.ccccsccce o- 

Borthwest....ccccesccccce . 
COLOTAdG. o0000. eres eooe 
GMO Kints« take s's'c on pas eo ° 
Kansas... cccscccsssccce 
Montama.........006 ecco 
MORTASKR < cc ccc ccceveses 
Worth Dakots.......... ° 
South Dakota...... eecce 
Wt@h secs ccccn eccccecce 
Wroming.....-see0. eeece 

PEP UUOSU soc ccccceccescese e 
California....... ee . 
Wevada....cccccccce ose 
OPOGORs oc oc ccccccspiccce 
Washington........ eee 

Alaska. cv cccccescccccce oe 

Hawaii...... eeecceres ee . 
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1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective July 1, 1946, which result 


from gradual changes in employers' nature of business. 


Jy Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared. 
4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 2 woeks to 
% in 20 weeks) effective as of Jamary 1, 1946. 
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Table 6a -Eatimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers yee State unemployment insurance lews,1/ 
by area and State, December 1945 - June 1 


Industry division - manufacturing 


fin thousands; corrected to April 1, 1947) 


Expl oyment 


yon gh December February to 
1945 2/ 


1,381.5| 1,407.5] 1,359.7| 1,393.6] 1,464.4) 1,480.2] 1,500.2 
2.0) 354.1 2 











‘ 347.2 379-9} 394.2 
105.1; 107.4 
Rhode Igland......... 
Vermont......sseseeee 
Middle East...........0.8 380. 
Delawares.....--se00 AE 
District of Columbia, 16, 
Maryland. eer ecceroess 37. 
New Jeorsey.......0-0. 26, 
Wow Yorkes’sa:. ses selene 46, 
Pennaylvania.......-. 384, 
Weet Virginia........ 256 
Boutheast.....cssccesccs 883. 
Alabama..... Sisie se sume 192. 
ATEBNEBSe oc ccs cessce é2. 
FLOTAGAs c0s)sc cece anus 8l. 
Georgias cscs csvesces aus. 
Kentucky,...scsese are 120. 
Louisiana.,.....sssese 125. 
Mississippi........06 80. 
North Carolina 365. 
181. 
239. 
189. 
349.6 355. 
10.6 ly 
8.6 0. 
54.6 Ss 
275.8 0. 
350.5 0. 
084.7 1,116, 
451.8 4g6 
124.8 i 
760.0 
178.5 
MEssourlocscccecxses 294.7 
One. slides cee ees 1,086.1 
Wisconsing:): ce cece 369.9 
Northwest.........2.06 219.0 
Colorado......see0 40.5 
TABHG se a vice secre atecctoe 15.0 
RAUGRGS ceuie ceva tees 70.1 
Montana....cssceceves ity 
Nebraska.........++- 4, 
North Dakota......0. 5.1 
South Dakota........ 9.4 
Utah. ictescescsesssets 19.4 
Wyoming...... A mics oe 5.2 
Far Weets's%. 020% seaccees 94.6 
California.......+.55 21.9 
Nevadass .cescorecces a | 
OPegonsd sss cece cs on ee Z 3 
Washington........... 
Maske eis eesscscaste ls 
Hawa 25 oe Sc:cede aslo caste 23. 





1/ Estimates based on coverage provisione in effect first quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semi-monthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter, 

2/ Aggregate December 1945 data, adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 date. California and New Jersey figures are adjusted to 
1946 coverage provisions (see footnote 4/) and figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from chenges in employers' nature of business. % 4 
Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

Y/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 in 
20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, and of Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945. 
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Table 6b--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance lawe,1/ 
by area and State, June-September 1946 


Industry division - manufacturing 


[in thousands; corrected to April 21, 194Z/ 











Employment Wages 

Percent ty ge 
+ ena September were Jul Se t 
y-Sept. 
. pd bred 1946 from 
July-Sept 

rie wedge - _ 1945 
Total, 51 States... 14,186.7 14, 772.7 14, 836.5 4 $9,119, 729 UW + 2.4 
New A ep eg +15.1 910, 847 +10,2 
"ae. yee Stee +214 266, 622 +10.8 
a eee + 7.7 6,813 + 3.7 
Massachusettes. +12.0 3,113 + 8,6 
New Hampshire. 418.6 41,507 +25.6 
Rhode Island.. +19.5 82, 398 +149 
Ua SOC AR a 412.3 20, 394 +12.2 
Miser Peeticsss ns oc0se es 1 + 9.9 2,913, 317 k/ + 3.8 
Delawere...... gadteoen 47.0 +11.1 31,469 + 8.7 
District of Columbia. 17.0 +12.6 11,256 stts3 

Maryland......s+0. 259-0 + 9.4 151,429 - 4, 
New Jersey...... 746.0 + 9.3 501,529 W 1.6 
New York...... neeee +10.0 132 ds + 7.9 
Pennsylvania.. 9.3 +10,0 2 + f°2 

West Virginia. 1%.7 +10.3 76, 757 +4, 
Sontheasts. cones ccs cesses 970.9 + 6.0 901, 400 + 2.7 
RIM DRMA,. Aleasclite x 0.0 «ces n-3 + 4,9 Se - 5.1 
Arkaneas....c.ecessees Te. + 2.3 2743 3 = 2.3 
PI GrL ie ccvejte secs s ae obte = 9.3 39, 33 23.5 
PROS RL cota:tonofe.c,0 oaio:ctoye 6 + 7.2 111,874 + 23 
Mentacky ad scces ses : 1 +11.9 $298 + 6.9 
TPDTBLARRT, v's c's oo cies 1 - B:2 ,6 14,5 
Mississippi.......... . g +14..6 5574 +12.% 
North Carolina........ Bs + 9.8 165,581 +19.0 
South Carolina........ 9 +11.6 8,04 +245 
Tennesse@........+e-0s 2 + et 120, 37 - 20 
WESELDIM oc visit'csccewes & +4, +590 + 6,2 
Southwesat.....ccccsscccce \ 0 209, 237 -18.2 

Arizona.... eeeererrere g 5 2533 -33. 
Wew Mexico........... 5 8 8 7115 +27.2 
MRTBHOMR. Peeves cee 6 1 22 72 27.9 
BERD Ses cheeses cocasts 0 162,8 16,1 
Central... +18.6 3, 259, 382 + 5.9 
Illinois. 414.5 783, 588 + 7.2 
Yndiana.,. +18.1 bat 2 + 5.7 
Cowm..... + 4.9 ,0b2 + +: 

Michigan. + 1 723, 579 +16, 
Minnesota, + 8.1 1 Tt - af 

Missouri + 8.3 181,58 - 5. 
WR aire e's. bees elec once « +18.8 787,735 +1.2 
Wisconsin, ..2..6...00. 7 253,499 + 4.0 
HorthwOst...ceiccveccce +3 7 147,836 -1 e:2 
Colorade.scccccccccecs 30,552 + 4.9 
Wdeheessdoee cece ekce 12,2 +34.7 
FAnGaSe..scsccscsccces 45, ~34,7 
MOTERER. 6 ce ktekoesssas 10,014 +18.2 
Webraska.............. 24 398 20.4 
Worth Dakota.......... 2,619 + 6,6 
South Dakota.......... 4,727 - 7.1 
MGM dass Cal etaine. do 3c 0.00 : 14, 329 +9, i 

WIMMER, « cicviaieciccctecs 3,903 +15. 
Parmentin fos vince’. Moles ss ote 1, 761 4/ ~13.8 
Bataforni as swccc0s 00+ B < rf seid 
OPRAR See oiled dea cc oe ; 2,2 +41.8 
Oregon....... BPRS oe sate 86,1 -14,1 
Washington........... A 117, 37% -27.5 
IRAE et on 8kG 0% os i v0 8,69 +25.4 
BOWOSL Ss op osc cbitnes oesccece 17,05 +12.7 





1/ Betimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter, 

2/ Betimates corrected to date and edjusted to eliminate the effect of reclansifications effective July 1, 1946, which result from 


¢ sin pl re' nature of business. 
ay ee) on pettontee da oe 1 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of Changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared. 
4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage ia California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 
4 in 20 weeks) effective as of Jamary 1, 1946. 
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Tadle 7a —Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurence lawe,1/ 
by area and State, December 1945 - June 1946 





: @ 
Industry division - transportation, communication, and other public utilities S 


[fn thousands; corrected to April 1, 1947/ 


Employment Wages 


Percent 2 
y change ; 
to 
Area and State Necauber January- April- i 
il June April-June 
1945 2/ January|February| March | Apr May March June 1946 from 
April-June ‘ 
o5 


M5 1 











6 
New England......... Weuate 142.5; 1 144.2 149.0] 150.5 +21. 
Connecticut......secee 26.5 f aa 
Maine hs ads ceed des 9.3 1 ae 
Massachusetts........ A 85.9 90.0 +22, 
New Hampshire......... 6.2 6.8 +25.7 
Rhode Island...... Bats 12.8 13.0 +13. 
Vormonts..s.0<+ 60s ue¥ se 3.5 3.9 +26.2 
Middle Bast........-seeee 661.4 686.2 +20.9 
Dolawaressecscscsecdes 3.8 4.6 +42.5 
District of Columbia.. 20.8 fied 417.8 
Maryland: v's is dddeeo cs 43.4 05 +12.9 
New Jersey........+.. . 85.2 8 89.0 +23.7 
New York......seeeees ¥ 329.7 33 340.6 +22.1 
Pennsylvania.......++. 60.3 165. 66.7 418.3 
West Virginia......... 18.2 1 19.3 423.0 
Boutheast.ocncsices couse s . 289.7 291. 295.9 es 
Alabatass o0's sists ite uicisle 25-3 25. 25. 2 -17. 
Ay ea ROn a o's:0ie'e1e cldiais wish « 13. 13. 3. +20.0 
Floridacecss en coateswine 40.6 Wh. 1.1 +20.2 
Georgia oc ereereeeeees 32.6 32. 32.6 +29.0 
Kentucley.'. oc:sesiesoec'sle 21.0 21. +22.4 
Louisiana...... ists idioic 42.3 42, + 9.9 
Mississippi........... 11.9 1 +24.7 
North Carolina........ 26.5 2 428.5 
South Carolina........ 12.2 1 +22.8 
Tennessee......-.+-.. ‘ 26.7 2 421.9 
Virginia. cis se ciigecs P 37.0 3 +11.0 
Southwest. ....ccccccccce ; 5.9 2 164.2 +28.4 
ArTs0Na. 6 occs vices sles 8.0 4 8.6 +30.0 
New Mexico. ..cecseseee 5.4 5.8 +28.2 
Ciclahone, o's 0.01 os. ce 29-7 28.1 +2529 
FOES co 6.010 welals cleats dates 116.8 121.7 +28.9 | 
Rentrals. ct catecanreacs ‘ 513.9 573-2 +31.6 
TIPnola.. soos cleste eh 4 149.8 irs +27.4 
Ind lana, sce ass cede akiee ae 45.1 422.9 
OURS s s\ei0: sictoie RE aM 21, 23.8 +24, 
Michigan, ...02..ss00 be 69.2 75.0 +336 
Minnesota......... ‘aeons eb? eer? ae 
Migeourd ocsccench banc é =“ 05 +29. 
OnE Oe ssc ace con eenvate 101. 126.7 +436 
Wisconsin...es...see5 4 37.6 40.8 +33.1 
Northwest... cc .sesccccce 81.2 92.5 +20.3 
Colorado.....eeesseses 16,6 ar + 3-3 
LGAHO W's o/s v cleo otialele bills 5e 5.7 . +32. 
Kansas. ons c hl Be tate 4 ae 20.5 at shor? 
Montana, ¢co.0% 06 ciewaae . 5.8 57 6.4 426.4 
Nebraska.........eeeee 11.7 Be -S 14,1 419.7 
North Dakota,.....eee. 3.3 3. os 427.8 
South Dakota........0. 3.5 3.8 20 2 8 
Utah iss csccscesee a ‘ 8.1 8.2 8.4 9.0 + 9.9 
Wromlings oc ecto teradele 4.8 4.8 5.0 5.0 + 6,8 
Far Wostesccssssecessses ° 240.0 aus, 3 260.7 418.9 
California..........0. 174.7 178. 189.2 +20.0 
Nevada.,......eessssees 3.1 3.1 3.2 +30.8 
Oregano eciccc casio chs 22.3 23.6 25.3 +16.7 
Washington...........6 39.9 40.2 43.0 414.1 
Alaakass cus cctsse tanec? 1.8 1.8 263 U/ 445.6 
Hawes Liiis sco codes set ole . 9.5 9.8 0.1 + 5.7 


1/ Estimates «sed on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period vach type (weekly, semi-monthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employ: ent during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Aggregate December 1945 data, adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 data. California and New Jersey figures are adjusted 
to 1946 coverage provisions (see footnote u/) and figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those 
industrial reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business. : G 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made N 
effective between periods compared. 

W/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 
4 in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, and of Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 19%, 
and the transfer to public ownership in Alabama in September 1945 of a warehouse employtng 5,280 workers. 
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Table 7b-—-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, June-September 1946 


Industry division - transportation, communication, and other public utilities 


fin thousands; corrected to April 21, 1947/ 


Ezploynent Wages 


masant Percent 
change 
Area ani State Change to 
September July-Sept. 
1946 from 
July-Sept. 
1945 


sa, tus | aes | eene [ans | eee | Yat | mans | Yen 





Now England..........eesees +26, 
Connecticut.......sesces +27. 
MAABE SS ciiisss detos balcens or +18.6 
Massachusetts.......... - +26.9 
New Hampshire........... +39.0 
Rhode Island...........+ +18.4 
WORMOWG Price wih osc es meet oe +43.3 

NEAR e Ba6higns wae oh sds oo 2 W/ +22.8 
TLAMETO. ds oii > 0.0 6040,5% 6 +26.5 
District of Columbia.... 5 +24,2 
Maryland......... Sa Rlew os 5 +11.4 
New Jersey...........006 0 4/ +22.0 
COLE A 6 +24, 
Pennsylvania.......s.e6 7 +214 
West Virginia........... 3 +26, 3 

Southeast...... DAlNele's name ° 9 + 8.5 41765 
ATBUVOME s soc.ccccsccsscsce ~5.2 = ee 
Arkansas..........- eaacy + 8.0 +14,8 
PLOF1GAsccvdcccccoce +11.0 +21.0 
GOOF GIR. . csccccccccccece 415.1 +29.5 
Kentucky..... SABAOE OC CEE +15.6 +24.9 
Louisiana,...... Cae ORAS +1.7 415.5 
Mississippi..... eneseteets - §+3 420.5 
North Carolina.......... +14, +28,2 
South Carolina..... Sa +12.8 +20,8 
Tennessee. .....scccceses +20,0 +26.9 
WISBIDIE Secs ceccecsc ses +1.7 + 7.3 

BOUURWREE. oKis oc uy dass neve s 72.0 9 +24.0 
ASUBONA Teese csseres ‘ 8.7 ad +369 
New Mexico....ccccscccee 6.3 4 +28.7 
Ci@Lahoma.scccccccsccece ° 29.3 ol +21,0 
MORNE Sec kis sec bccccd sees 127.7 4 +23,6 

Central......... Gieieee Kans : 596.4 6 387,107 +30.8 
BUdinotashecee se. estes é a 1 113,26 +22.4 
ERARONR cielo sae Fass cece 5 6 +248 
TOWReecccccsccccs twenties e He2 2 +30,8 
Miphigan 56 so. s sec she 78.4 5 +28.4 
Mimmesotasty fii. ..<c8es +e 2 6 +30.3 
MUSSOUSL tices occ ccccce 7.4 2 +25.2 

Deedee ochre wo Sanches 1 ae 5 +5528 
Misconsind sc visccescccsee 2.1 1.9 418.1 

MOrtHwOBGacsikscacd cic cclasss 97.0 96.7 +27.8 
Gdborado. eisddes 0s cake 20.1 20.1 +20.4 
le Re Ee at See 6.8 6.8 +35.6 
EANGA ec. sevcscccsccccce 25.4 25.2 +37.7 
Montana....... Mowde naires PE be] +28.6 
Webraska,.........ec0e08 14, 14, *25-5 
North Dakota.........000 4,1 4.2 +34, 
South Dekota.........6+ a 4 44 +35.0 
BEAR aes dae peas a cece ovce 2*8 2-8 +20, 3 
MVONIDS. <ignds bcs osce'c Z 5. 5. 417.3 

TRERWOGU cise sisi) carne’ > od acre 274.6 271.9 4) +25,3 
Galiforatacss 66d. .0.055 201.1 198.9 rf +27.1 
Neovada.....se.eeee eceece 3 oe +10.8 
BP 6 Oh ORE Er: 5 8 +32,2 
Washington.............- 7 42.0 +144 

BURGER 5 016. bi2 = iv ainisiecsiiers oe 6 aa +35.0 

Hawa § sos dah sofia dh cose dae 8 0.5 + 9.5 





2/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective July 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared, 

4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 
4 in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, 
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Table. Sa -Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered i 4 State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, December 1945 - June 19 





@ 


Industry division - wholesale and retail trade 


[iin thousands; corrected to April 1, 1947) 


Employment Wages 


Percent, 
Percent change 
to 
Area and State 41- 
December Apr 
January ril April-June 
1945 2/ “a Ap June 1946 from 
April-June 
945 


1 s 













New England.......esee0- 252, 386 +25.6 
Connecticut..... esses oot +27.1 
MANO desde tiis Gace 6 12,687 +22.3 
Masaacmeetts......... 160, 212 +24.7 
New Hampshire. oe e 
Rhode Island.......... ’ . 
Wermonts<sdssstonteess 403 +41.6 

Wade, Bashe ck ttiass cas: 1,098, 912 YW +27.9 
Delavare.ccsice ve. Ghee +29.9 
District of Columbia.. phe os 
Maryland wr ereeeeereree , +236 
New Jersey... 98, 547 MY 448.3 
New York....... ,800 +26.7 
Pennsylvania.......... yy i: 259, 981 +24.0 
West Virginia........ 49,6 Wy 4 F 20, 949 +2529 

Southonat ssi se tcchs eniate 892.8| 889. 392, 759 +26.8 
Sisbasas 21 ene” és's| Gace 27, 802 426.9 
ALEANGRSs cos sciretninccee 58.0 58.5 22,187 428.3 
FLOxidas css Guten 109.0 Be 5,227 +245 
Georgia... 107.0] 106.9 +920 +32.7 
Kentucky... 74.3) 74.1 Be" 6 +23.8 
Louisiana.... 99-5 100.4 ,150 +21.4 
Mississippi.... 36.8) 37.6 13,835 +32,6 
North Carolina. ieee op°2 40,2 +28, 
South Carolina. ree 8 9 17,4 +30.0 
TennOsS00s d!e0c cot ees 98.1 97.9 ie 226 +28.5 
Virpiniac:. ieee 00.5} 101.3 46, 252 +24,2 

Southweetsssesthscniss ens $1] S41939 193, 883 +2u, 
Arisona, Aci tosatees ss 6 0 15,287 +30. 
New Mexico,....,..000. at 8 9, 358 +3409 
Oki shows. 5ika lose ths « 9 2 32,011 +22. 
TOTES hs occ natewtobe 9 137, 227 +24.0 

Central ewsecsetesesveses 0 ou 263 +2522 
Thole, os.0y cape tee A 270 3Y7 ea 
Tidtanasis ick hae 9,752 +28.2 
Towa (2%sshehcane cote 2 39, 394 +30.2 
Michigan.....eeececees é ; 126, 543 +21.6 
Minnesota, ...cesecsees . < 9,912 +2725 
Missouri 5622323 Gs502% ‘ 98,162 +24, 8 
Ohigess cree ee scene y ; 206, 410 +26.0 
Wisconsin,.....-..200. y 62, 743 +26.0 

Northwest...... ays 310.7 137,109 +30.6 
Coloradé.»cs.n.s aeaenee Suey 26, 203 +31.0 
Yaaho st. 2) ota eee a4 12,911 +33.1 
KAUGAS sos ods <a + dae vihie 58.1 25,087 +28.2 
Montana.) coh eee 29.9 0 12, 707 +32.0 
Nebraska........0.0006 49.3 aT 23, 067 +31.2 
North Dakota.......... 17.1 8 7,3 +284 
South Dakota.......... 18.6 1 136 +242 
Utah ace cneeos cme eas 3729 3 17, 060 +3262 
Wroting. iic;.t scenes 14.0 5 5, 359 +36.6 

Far West. gosccs es wets 929.9 8 08.1 ral W/ 433.6 
California... ..-cc0ce 700.7 6 foe cotaee of 3 4 
Novedastes ce oe biayt 11.2 5,593 +3723 
Or Zone cis s = wetie eaiviste he let 72.2 38,515 20 
Washington........... 4 1 143.7 6,215 +24.3 

Alaska. cnet eos aade a 3.41, 3.4 1,898 4] 485.6 

Mawald Gols scxetitniaees hig 23.8 121g J 414.9 





1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semi-monthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter, 

2/ Acgrogate December 1945 data, adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 data, California and New Jersey figures are adjusted ew 
to 1946 coverage provisions (see footnote 4/) and figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those & 
industrial reclassifications which did not result from Changes in employers' nature of business. 

Based on estimated date for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared. 

4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, and of Alacka (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945, 
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Table S>—Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 1/ 
by area and State, June-September 1946 


Industry division - wholesale and retail trade 
(in thousands; corrected to April 21, 19477 


en 


Percentage 
Percentage 

ch 

Area and State / : Jul ool y 
June 2 Bi Jet 
une 2/ uly Angust Sesaebes eee 
July-Sept. 
1945 
























New Ingland........... ts 521.7 521.6 523.9 533.1 411.5 273,968 +28,0 
Connecticut......... 4 93.2 92.2 92.9 95.4 +144 54, 607 429.67 
METRES See cteis .sratiere v0 28.2 28.4 28.8 26.58 +10.8 14,037 +26.4 
Massachusetts........ 331.1 332.2 333.2 338.1 +11.0 171,968 427.7 
New Hampshire....... : 20.0 20.1 20. 2 +10. 8, 668 429.2 
Rhode Island........ . 39.2 38.7 38.6 40.3 + a4 19, 8 424.9 
WEEMONE tees o8 sisie'set 10,0 10.0 10.1 10.3 +14, 4, 830 +3703 

Middle East...... Datetais are 1,985.1 1,97708 1,984.4 2,018. U/ 415.3 1,166, 608 4/ +29. 
Delaware............. 1725 17.4 17.1 ot v 412.3 8,139 v sak 
District of Columbia. 90.9 90.6 90.4 91.4 +#9.3 48,379 424.3 
Maryland......... poe 124.6 122.1 123.1 126.8 +16.3 59,53 ra 
Kew Jersey...... wip ot 193.7 191.8 191.4 191.8 U/ +3127 113,150 uf 9 
New York......... ale 936.8 93305 93763 954.5 +14.0 63h" 021 +2742 
Pennsylvania,........ 574.9 57508 578.1 588.7 414.0 280, 724 +3005 
West Virginia...... ee 46.7 46.6 47.0 47.7 + 9.2 22, 660 +30.2 

Southeast... 2% <i... 0100-00 889.3 897.8 924.0 943.9 +11.2 412, 318 427.5 
Pi abameei. dh «scious ais 68.6 69.2 70.6 71.9 +11.8 30, 736 +30.6 
Arkansas............. 58.5 59.4 60.4 61.6 +11.8 23,161 427.5 
MVGEl OR obi ats-ow ie civials we 103.2 104.5 104.1 107.0 +10.0 50,475 423.9 
GOP ELA AS ie 5c alsin Se 106.9 109.8 111.8 111.0 +11.6 51, 49 +3024 
Kentucky........s.e- 74.1 75-1 7506 76.3 + 763 3,792 425.0 
Louisiana............ 100.4 99.7 101,8 102.6 + 703 7,49 422.1 
Mississippi..... 37.6 37.4 37.8 3803 +12.0 ee +2825 
North Carolina.. 3 95.9 96.5 108.2 115.9 +1325 +570 427.1 
South Carolina....... 44,9 45.1 48.6 49.3 +11.3 19, 398 +31.6 
Tennessee............ 97.9 99.2 101.2 102.7 412.9 47,053 +3224 
Virginia......... ae 101.3 101.9 103.9 107.3 +13.9 8, +2729 

Bauthwest chive <i. sie. 2 > 417.9 425.6 427.5 429.0 +11.1 203, 690 426.0 
Avi sonach sf 235s << 0% Sc 30.0 31.6 30.9 F1L.1 et 15, 722 +2867 
New Mexico........... 24.8 26.9 28.2 Bao +2h, 10, 7ll +39.0 
Oki shomeaddts vo: ss capt os 67.5 66.9 67.6 68. + 8.4 bes 33 423.2 
UBSASG es nies io she sss )0 ee 295.6 300.2 300. 8 303.0 +10.4 144,4 +25 05 

DBAGCAL Us ciclb aut ss e(ab  a%s 1, 844.8 1,859.7 1,872.5 1,907.0 +13.6 1, 023,59 +29.1 
ELA Met cio s prea’ « 482.0 hee 487.5 abr9 nse oe ote +27.6 
TALON cil diss 3,4 '<=,0%s 143.4 144.1 145.9 148.3 412.9 15.950 +31.1 
Towa GA Poo sis tots Me 90.4 91.8 92.3 93.3 415.3 42,357 +3229 
Michigans. i % ss: <fuixs<> 230.9 233.1 233.8 241.6 +14.9 142,472 429.9 
Minnesota............ 152.8 155.4 156.7 159.7 +13.8 77,236 +3009 
Miesourdss 20% s <.c:4%0% 193.1 194.7 196.7 19907 412.2 104, 510 427.9 
ORIG eer chs iteceat 421.7 4ou.1 428.1 432.9 +1367 223,765 +2829 
Wisconsin............ 130.5 130.6 191.5 134.6 412.4 68, 343 +307 

Northwest...........0.-. 309.6 318.5 323.3 327.8 +1665 153,409 +344 
GSloradGsbah ce reba 53.7 54.7 56.0 55-9 412.9 28, 653 +36.2 
PGAHO. Zee os oak ee 30. 31.4 32.4 3309 +23. 14,521 +31.2 
KAWGOS orW 8 x21 Givsoie 57. 58.6 59.4 60.6 +15. 28, 263 +34.3 
Mon tenet ae. 2.08 30.6 31.8 31.5 31.9 +1526 14,579 +34.7 
Nebraska...........-. 50.3 51.1 51.8 52.7 416.3 24, 751 +324 
North Dakota......... 17.0 17-4 17-5 17eT +15.7 8,551 +31.9 
South Dakota......... 18.2 18.5 18.4 18.7 + 9. 8, 261 +28.0 
Utes s sete ss yaks 37.9 39.5 40, 40.9 421.0 19,470 +3707 
Wyoming.......... ates 14,2 15.5 15.7 15.5 +22,0 3 3-5 

War aWentocOes ck fae. as 921.2 943.5 947.8 954.6 4/ +2h.2 568, 495 4/ 436.21 
California 689.0 704, 705.5 712.2 y 42767 433, 763 y +38.2 
Fevada. ae 11.9 1362 12.9 127 421.0 6, 659 +32.8 
Oregon...... Th. 3 75.2 76.4 Me: +11.7 Wy, 213 42705 
Washington 146.0 150.6 153.0 152.5 +16.1 83, 860 +3025 

RLGSER.. 5 aOhsS 505 N bs = 28 4.0 41 + 2.5 2,597 +19.0 

TE gael MR Ae prea 2k.4 24.7 24.4 + 6.1 13,508 +1704 


1 Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workers in covered employment in the 
pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in 
covered employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective July 1, 1946, which 
result from gradual changes in employers' nature of business. r 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared, 

4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks 
to 4 in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, 
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Table 98.-Eatimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
: by area and State, December 195 - June 1 


Industry division - finance, insurance, and real estate 


[Tn thousands; corrected to April 1, 194]7 








Employment 
Percenta 
change 
: to 
Area and State Dedenber cir iit ae 
1945 2/ 1946 from 
April—June 


1 
sis B Patna yen 











New England...... oiler cacun bie * 106.8} 109.2 2 113.1] 114.3 + 20.0 
Connectiout...csscccccece 26.9 27.2 iT 28.7 0 +1 2 
Mail Ge vin'caless Cus cree os 3:3 et 3-4 3.5 6 + 2h, 
Massachusetts...ceseeeeee 64.7 66.5 9 oe ‘ a 
New BhiTes.secccrsece 2.8 2. 2. . . 
Mite Tleniec ROAR CAG , 7.3 ao 4 a 4 + 15.8 
VErmOntc. seccecareedenese 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 9 + 19.9 

Middle) Baste. s svc ade snien aes 475.8 86.6) 493.3 504.6 1 + 23.1 
DOLRWAFO s a'5't:s winx sieie os se". 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 2 +1 fs 
District of Columbia,.... he 18.8 AS. 9.5 2 73 
Mexylandscstsscno sess Zin 22.1 22. 3.8 2 + 30. 
Now Jersey....ccccececeee 36.8 38.2 38.7 9-9 1 + 27.8 
NOW ,YOrEscclos ccageiedess os 294.8] 300.2] 304.8 0.2 5 + aa 
Pennsylvania,........-+0. 96.1 99+ 100.2 “a! 9 + 22. 
West Virginia............ 4,3 4 45 4, 9 + 27.7 

Southeast sso cet cere acce cece. 101.8] 105.3 ate | 5| 112.9 + 21.1 
AlaDame, oi csc Ceeelclet as : 8.1 Be) 8. 9 9.1 + 33.2 
WPERNSAR, «ocelot hece-se 5.6 5. 5.6 8 5.9 + 27.7 
Ploriiss. cc: dees: i 11.6] 12.3 12.5 On G25 + 34.8 
G6orglas. .ccehkesetese. a T30ot 13.7 14.0 8} 14.9 + 3502 
Kentucky. ..s+. oitcdes ses 9.3 9.2 9-3 8 9.9 + 2303 
Louisiana,......... Pasion 11.2 11.4 shi 7 11.8 + 26.2 
Missigeippi..........0005 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.3 4 3.5 + 29.9. 
North Carolina........... 10.3} 10.8 11.1 1.3 6] 11.8 + B6 
South Carolina........... 303 3.4 3.5 305 7 e1 + FE 
Tormessees. sc Nisalseos ce 12.8 13.3 ae 1509 at 14.5 = 231 
Wineinias si... dtale swe. 13.4} 13.9 14.2) 14.7 7} 14.9 + 31.5 

Southwest «sc. ues cen hast cous 6 45.2 47.6 43.4 bear 1.0 51.4 + oo"? 
APT BONA o:0 oc 5 os ae eae oc Bek 3.3 3.4 3. 3.5 3.6 + 49.5 
Wew Mexico...sscssceesess 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.2 + 43.7 
kT ahoma ios osctesecees ce 8.1 8.3 8.3 5.5 8.6 8.7 + 2763 
NOKRS os ciccese rote eee 3as2) 342 34.8] 35. 36.7; 36.9 + 35. 

Central scescaateassue denen 2 287.3 295.4] 299.8] 307.3] 309.9 + 23.4 
T1T4nol b...:.0 0. ecu ete « 92.1 95.2} 96.4) 98.9] 99.3 + 20.8 
Indlangs sy so05ceoeees 1966 20.1 20.4 | Te2027 | 2120 + 25.4 
LOWMss sgsccc.ceetepinne ones 12, 12.4} 12.6] 13.0 13-0 + 23-1 
Nichi gan, oicb.ac cde. os ss 33.5 34.2 34.8| 35.7 36.3 + 2h, 
Mizinosota ss t.ssckisncewec se 23.9 24.3) 24.6] 25.7] 26.0 + 28,0 
Mi dsouri sce scent tesn a: 30. 31.1 S157 mae 2-5 + 22.6 
Clos. sasrsctt ates 56.3 58.2] 59.2 0.7 1.3 + 24.6 
Wisoonsin, . 5. +<Wuedsee eos 19.2 19.9} 20.1} 20.4| 20.5] 20, + 24.9 

Northwest. s¢.c;cccesseeess 34.7 39-5 35-9 36.7| 38.0] 38.6] 39,2 + 29.5 
Coloradose sis sdeeecdceecie 6.4 el ol 6.8 7.1 Te3 TY + 32.8 
Aa. o's ba ale, sctetaecaeee orc ate 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.6 + 31.8 
RDGAD 5 ose 0'5\¢ «iatdlete iets in) s/o'e 6.3 6.5 6.5 6.7 7.0 Tee 7.3 + 33.7 
MOMEARA bss + o's delneeen cl 3.0 3.0 301 32 he 3.2 3.3 + 25.9 
Mobra ska ss <2. stele devises 8.1 8.3 8.5 8.8 9.0 9.1 9.2 + 27.5 
North Dakota,.......--00. 13 1.3 Le3 15 1.4 1.4 1.4 + 21.0 
South Dakota.........060. Hey 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 + 19.9 
WCC ARE SAR 3. ae Apo mee 4.3 44 44 4.6 4.7 4.8 4,8 + 28.8 
WYORLDE... 6 ok. s ai eda os ce 1.3 v2 1.2 152 Les 133 1.3 + 30.3 

Yar Voutseu usc cuceeen tina se 135.2] 138.2] 241.4 -1| 150.2 6] 153.5 + 45.5 
California 105.1} 107.0] 109.8 2] 116.6 -6] 118.8 + 48.1 
Nevada... ok 8 8 8 1.0 0 1.0 + 51.5 
Oregon, 8.8 9.1 9.2 \ 9.7 8| 10.0 + 345 
Washington 20.6 2, 21.6 7] 22.9 2| 23.7 + 36.2 

ALOSKR sc ois des Ch creciicakt oes 2 2 3 +2 2 3 +105.7 

Havankdiges cys ot so Gg De Sines 2.5 5 5 2.6 6 2.7 + 19.8 


1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions 
period of each type (weekly, 
employment during all pay periods ending within ¢ 

2/ Aggregate December 1945 data 
tol coverage provisions 
industrial reclassifications 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 
effective between periods compared. 

W/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California 
4 in 20 weeks) effective as of Jamary 1, 1946 

5/ Not computed where employment for 


, and of Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 
either period is less than 500 workers, 





in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workers 
semi-monthly, etc. ) 


in covered employment in the pay 
ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
he quarter, 
adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 data, 
see footnote 4/) and figures for all States are 
which did not result from changes in employers’ nature of business, 

and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 


California and New Jersey figures are adjusted 
adjusted to eliminate the effect of those 


(4 in 20 weeke to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 
at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945, 


© 








© 


me 


Table 9b-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 


Area and State 







Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire... 
Hhode Island.......... ° 
Vermont..ccccccccccece e 


TenneS#OG. rcs. ecececere 
Virginia. ..cccccccosses 







Oklahoma. ....cccscccece 


DetaRs setter iicacccsce 


PUN EA Luiasbh G00 cece ceeces 
Illinois. * 


Missouri... 
DBLOs seesue eves 


Wisconein...cccccscsere 








Wyoming. .cccesssseccecs 
Far West. ccccccccccccvccce 

California. 

Nevada. .... 


ORERORs ccewec cocvccece 
Washington....ccesceeees 


Alaskae.cccccccccccccccece 
Hawaii.... eeeee eeeseoevses 


by area and State, June-September 1946 
Industry division - finance, insurance, and real estate 


[Tm thousands; corrected to April 21, 1947/ 


Percentage 


September 


1,310.1 


OF eye 





1945 


1 Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represents workere in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Retimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective July 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employere' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual date for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared. 

4) Includes effect of the increase in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 2 weeks to 
4 in 20 weeks) effect as of January 1, 1946. 

5/ Wot computed where employment for either period is less than 500 workers. 
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Table 10u-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of worsers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 1/ 
; by area and State, December 1945 - June 194 





Industry divisicn ~ service 


[in thousands; corrected to April 1, 1947) 


———————e 





--- - —-  - - 
~ 
oe - 














































































Employment Wages 
ts c Percentage 
change 
to 
d State nuary- | April- cc 
Aye ah 195 ef January|February| March | April | May | June prey. tin pats os 7 
. April-June 
1945 
Total, 51 States....| 2, 388.1/2,413,5 2/2, 544.6 /2,568,412, 600.8] 4/ +13.0 207 ee +25-1 
New England...........6. 4 155.1] 158.2 162.0] 168.2] 173.3] 180.3 = 
Connecticut.........6. 26,9 27.2 28.6 29-5 719.8 
Pathe io. Loveree Tibhar & 7.9 3.1 #1968 
Massachusetts.....+..- 101.6] 103.9 119.5 116.7 $31.9 
New Hampshire,........ 5.4 5.6 6.1 8.8 : 3 : 
Rhode Island.......... 11.2 es 12.4 12.9 pe 
Vermont nik. cceetote 2.6 Z| 2a 2.7 3.3 3l. 
Middle East.c....s.de0s ne 747.1] 750.9 54.7 795.2 823.1 7 uw oe 
Delaware. sg. e500. oe 5,3 5.6 wee 5.8 Be 5 ae 
District of Colunbia.. 43.2 42,7 Fal 45.9 te. g + 
Mary laid’. '« staswle Glues S51 teeso ad 38.7 43.5 YY 566 es Me 
New Jersey...ccsseeers 5.4 65.5 66.4 1395 76.7} 4/ +23.9 be 
New York..... i aiaae 392.1] 393.5| 395.8 44,2 428.9 + - ney 
Pennsylvania..... stds te 188.2} 188.8 189.4 196.9 204.0 +10. pe 3 
West Virginia......... TUES TF 14.6 15.3 15.7 3 . 
NBGAL sic'n sintchice vale oe 297.5} 307.2} 310.4 318.1 309.6 +2 +18.8 
oT ae wee eeu weit ae sid ; niga fe) 23.5 24.0 7 a 
pekeengaS e's’ «2.0 salhs oe 20,8 21.2 Z 22.2 22.4 0 + 2° 
Florida...... Serene ee 46.7] 51.9 5 4Z.E} 39.5 37.3 1 peer 
Georpias sc... cc eee 3 : 32.7 33.7 g 35-8 35.5 36.1 7 — 
Kentucky. :ccs se kanes 22. Tniasee 3 25. 25.9] 25.2 + 6.8 pe 
Loul'glana:...6s +6 ssiicds 34,2 34.5 342 35.9 75.8 + Bek, —- 
Miseissippi........... 13.0l;gnds.e 14,1 1.01 mls. 7 41.5 ey 
North Carolina........ 27.6 28.9 31.2 31.1 31.4 +17.2 +2 ¢ 
South Carolina........ 13,0 13.3 12.5 135 7-6 - 2.9 oe 
Mennessee.........-..- 3.2] 58.8 wane 3 | 3 ol) aae +214.9 
Virginiac om. eae, 30.1 30.5 32.7 33. 33.7 + 9.8 +19.3 
outhweet. acces et acts ate 134, 135.4 141.6 141.6 + 4,1 +13.2 
; ASisona o50 360) f ae oh ib. 12.7 T1L2 + 567 +1 “6 
VewsMexi.co.'. 5). s 2 «se os 9.8 9.8 10.5 10.9 +19.8 oe 
Gclahomals'ss ck se cakes 20.8 20.8 21.2 21,6 =k 28 + 4.2 
TOKEC so 's'c cies e's Seater 92.3 92.8 97.2 97.9 + 3.6 413.2 
Central. coset ciiiss anne 562.3) 4568.3 596.8 608.2 y +19,1 
T1UInos ese sere aaeater 159.5] 163.2 169.6 171.4 4 +18.5 
Indiana sss vss eka tae 39,1 39. 41.6 45.0 z +15.8 
Towa ses sos iS are cohen * 22.9] 22.9 24.0 2k, 0 +2 a 
Michizans< ..34 iceeachn 75-8] 75.9 80.7 19. 0 +11. 
Minnesota........00'00 Yb 5 44.9 47.4 4g.3 fo) +24, 
Migsourt yo... iS ous coe 58.0) 58.0 60.3 60.5 Zz +23.9 
oink Vaan 119.7] 120.1 127.2 131.9 6 sepn0 
Wisconsin,® ...\1... 0% 43.2] 43.7 46,0 8 4 +26.5 
Northwest.........00. Shes 28.4 £E-9 90. 94.1 1 98.6 423.6 
Colorado.:..25.sceuae 4 git ive bP 18.1 -5| 19.4 +26.2 
Idaho. te 08 3.4: caacehe 8. 8.6 8. 9.5 6 9.6 +3405 
Kansas.......ee ASningd 14.7 14.7 15. 15.5 5 15.5 +5387 
Montana..........00. 3 9.6 9.8 10. 10.2 4} 10.9 +33.5 
Nebraska.. see eeae ‘ 13.8 14,1 14, 14.5 9 14.9 +140 
North Dakota..... ect 3.0 3.0 a 3.2 3.3 3, +36,2 
South Dakota,......... 3.510 25,5 3. 3.7 3.8 3.6 +243 
UGehiecceu a’ p ee sora eeve 12,1 12.0 lies ef 14,4 15.1 +38.8 
Wyomingssc. cc... ies o- . 5.8 5.6 5. 5. 5.9 6.2 +36,4 
Far West......... sass 388.0) 389.2 397-2 Whig] 419.3 123.2 = #19,2 
California, + 298.8} 299.8 306.6) 320.6] 323.5] 326.0 Y 454.9 
Nevadas veces eseatnen Oo Alt lly GS 7.4 1-2 1 8.6 451.9 
Oregons vies. iisceeets ° 25.9] 25.8 26.1/ 26, 2] 27.8 +20.8 
Washington.........005 55.7| 56.1 57.1] 59.9 5| 60.8 423.5 
Alaska set. 553852 des sete 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.6 6 1.9} 4/+137.5 4/+119.2 
Haweil........ceeeeeeee . 13.7] 13.8 3-8] 14,2 O} 14,3 4 Det + +18.6 


1 Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946, 
period of each type (weekly, semi~monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 
ewployment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 


2/ rect eh December 1945 data, adjusted so as to be comparable with 1946 data, California and New Jersey figures are adjusted & 
to 19 


coverage provisions (see footnote 4/) and figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those 
industrial reclassifications which did not 


Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual 
effective between periods compared, 


u Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (& in 20 weeks to 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, and of Alaska (% in 20 weeks to 1 at any tine) effective as of July 1, 1945, 


Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 


result from changes in employers! nature of business, 
data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 


me EH he 


Table 10b--Eatimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, June-September 1946 


Industry division - service 


[im thousands; corrected to April 21, 1947/7 











Exployment 


Percentage 
Area and State J 
June 2/ July August Septeaber 




















New England.........0..+- . 18.3 
Connecticut......+. eece 29.5 
Maine....ccscccccccecee 9.1 
Massachusetts........+0 116.7 
Hew Hampshire.....scere 8.6 
Fhode Ipland...seccecee 12.9 
Vormont. .ccccccovceccce 3.3 
Middle Emst.......seceseee 823.1 
Delaware...ccccosccvses 7.0 
District of Columbia... 46.4 
Maryland......s08 eooeee Wak 
Wow Jearsey....cseccseee 76.7 
Wew York....... Reavis Ae 428.9 
Pennsylvanis..c..cesece 204.0 
West Virginia.......- ° 15.7 
Southeast... .ccccccsvecese 6 
Alabama... ccccccccscvee se de 
Arkansba8.......006 wees 22.4 6 
Florida...cccscccrscsece 37.3 39.1 +11.4 
Georgia. ..cccccccescces 6.1 36.0 +26,2 
NGUEOKY s5040¢ ¢cso0ess 2 oH +23.8 
Louisiana. .cosvecsesses 8 37.3 +1 3 
Miseiseippi.....cccceee 14.0 +11.2 
North Carolina........6 31.9 +34.8 
South Carolina......0.> 13.8 +13.7 
Pennessee.....ceccseees 36.2 +24.2 
Virginia. .ccccccccccece 32.7 +18,3 
BOGRHVERGesivietescccecdcccs yk +16.8 
APISODA, .cccccccccccece 11.7 +1904 
Kew Wexl O0ecccccccccece 11.6 +3704 
Oklahoma..cccccssccsece 21.4 + 208 
exe UC esac atc cecls case 99.7 +16, 
DOREFRLci cacscasscecyecccs 615.2 +19.7 
MEDIAL Oss cis sv s's's ccs'cle 173.1 +16,1 
RGOLANM slp aes cipsevac ce 42.2 +18.8 
LOWES c'sséene eeeeersese 25.3 +26.7 
Michigan.,......s.e0- ae 82.8 +16.8 
Minnesota.......e.eee. x 4g .6 +.1 
Missouri......... neieainie 60.5 +21,2 
Ohio. .crcce eaererecesse 1 369 +21.1 
Wisconsin........6. eaae 7.8 +249 
Porthwest.ccscccvcecccccce 101.8 +27.7 
Colorado...c.scossees ee 19.7 +26.% 
DUMOG Gist tec sconcscesecs 10.7 +40.0 
KaRGGSs occccvcccccseses 15.9 +12.8 
Montamtccccccccccccccce 11.3 +h2.4 
Webraska........... ales 14.3 +137 
Worth Dakota.c.cecsccse 303 +5 
South Dakota..........+ e a. +21.9 
Ttah..ccccccccccccccsce 14.5 cone 
Wyoming. eereeereeeeeeee ToT + of 
Tar West..... Babe elaw sie ned 434.0 x, +hh.o 
California. ..cecesesses 33106 W +47.7 
Nevada... .cccsscsseee ee 10.2 +55.8 
Oregom..cccccccccvcesee 28.2 +25.0 
Washingtone..scosscsees 64.0 + 3 
Alaska..... eoeene eeeece erce 1 g +37.0 
OT OPA CRAB IRGBORE on - 4.3 +12.0 


1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 1946. Represente workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and total wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective July 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared. 

4/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 2 weeks to 1 at any time) and Hew Jersey (§ in 2 weeks to 
4 in 20 weeks) effective as of Jamuary 1, 1946, 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, April 1947 


1. Insured workers (estimated for TOUT I MOA oes ess 


April 


Employment Security Activities 
Vol. 3, Noo 4 


March 


35,000,000 


2. Covered employment ee er pe ee LeRARY OF 31,007,000 


3. Claimants during last week in month; 
a. Number filing initial claims...scccccceo 


bo Number filing continued claims.ceococecce 1,140,471 
| giTy OF ILLS 
40 Claimant turnover: yNIVER 
&@. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month: 
(1) PSO eae aida wo. elots 0610 0 0 0 0/dielelo\o\e 931,842 
(2) Percent of all claimants. .oeccce 425 
: (3) Average number per weeko..oo.co 232,960 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
(1) MOUNTS Ge a nikie coe aioe sibio io oie bie oe s0 0 843,052 
(2) Percent of all claimants.ooccce 38.05 
(3) Average number per week. .oococc 210,763 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month; 
(1) NUMER 4.0 016.0010 6108 0 010 0 0)0.0)6 0.0 0/00 © 930, 000 
(2) Percent of insured workersoo.oo 
bo. Number receiving first payments during 
, Re BE Laue vib be Gin) ig fe oa aloome ie orale } lecbie 377,000 
co Claimants exhausting benefits during 
4 weeks in months: 
{7 Number cocecoccecce00 eo eo 00000000 108 , COO 
(2). Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 
4 weeks in WOT is a's 6s eo eae siecle 12.8 
(3) Average number per week. .ocoocce 27,000 
6. Amount of benefits: 
Bo Total for PAORV EI. oll 5! aials lant ini ited. taal alin wb) 6 Sale $71,569,000 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
BYRNE OPANG } 0 c.sn6.0 cle dmc a htue O'0:G,6\8:00:00 $17 65 


_ 


See other side for explanation of derived items. 


yun 2404523 


158 ,'703 


1,100,491 


33.5 
169,05 


760,522 
37 7 
190,130 


977,896 
208 


107,953 


L402 
26,988 


$71,544,832 


$17.72 





Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary: 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers 

who have earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws 
to qualify for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived 
from an estimate of the total number of different workers who earned some 
wage credits under State unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an 
estimate, based on 1944 earnings data from the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of such workers having sufficient 
wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends 


reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered 
employment data reported by State agencies. 


Item 4. Claimant turnover 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this 
items: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative 
weeks in the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the 
representative 4~week period. 


C=A4B, i.eo, an estimate of a1] claimants during the period. : 


D = alli claimants during the period less the number of claimants in 
the 4th week, i.@., the number of persons who ceased filing 
during the period. 


Item 4a(2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks 
in month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item 4b(2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 
4 weeks in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is 
derived by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period 


covered by such weeks. 


Beginning with the month of April data presented in item 4 cover 

4 representative weeks in the current and preceding months. Frevious 
releases have included data covering all weeks ended in the current and 
preceding months. 


Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended March 29 and April 26. 
Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks; 


For March; Weeks ended March 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
For April: Weeks ended April 5, 12, 19, and 26. 
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old benefit year. Extended umenployment 
in the apparel industry in New York 
caused compensable claims in that State 
to increase each week during April, fron 
170,000 in the week ended April 5 to 
185,100 the week ended April 26. 


Compensable claims for State unemployment in- 
surance averaged 987,900 per week during 
April, as compared with 1,029,400 in March. 
The average weekly number of initial claims, 
however, rose from 169,100 to 233,000. Ad=— 
ministrative factors attending the transition 
to new benefit years in 9 Statesl/ during 
April were largely responsible for the differ- 
ence in trend of the two types of claims. 


Initial claims jumped from the 1947 low 
of 158,700 during the week ended March 
29 to a peak of 269,100 during the week 
ended April 12. Transitional claims for 
the new benefit years in the 9 States 
tapered off in the following weeks, and 
the national total dropped back to 
207,500 for the week ended April 26. 

New York with an average of 51,'700 
initial claims per week in April in can- 
parison with 40,000 in March contributed 
to the national increase during the 
month. 


Compensable claims hit a weekly low for 
1947-—957,500—during the week ended April 
12, largely because the Good Friday holiday 
shortened the reporting week in Pennsylvania. 
Another factor was a decline in most of the 
uniform—benefit—-year States during the 
transition to new benefit years beginning 

in April. As the benefit year progressed, 
however, compensable claims in most of these 
States climbed to levels above those in the 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED’ IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 


see we aeree 


MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
2.5 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
» EACH MONTH 


2.0 
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1/ Colorado, Comecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 





Although initial claims drooped aporeciably 
in the last 2 weeks in April, they are still 
relatively high in comparison with the 
corresponding number in 1946, as shown in 
the following tabulation (in thousands): 







Waiting- 
period 
claims 








Initial 






It should be noted that, in 1947, initial 
claims prior to the week ended April 12 were 
consistently below the levels for the same 
period in 1946. During the weeks ended 
April 12, 19, and 26, however, the situation 
was reversed. This fact would indicate the 
existence of nonseasonal unemployment this 
year that was not present in 1946. The same 
relationship holds for waiting-period claims, 
except that the 1947 levels did not exceed 
those for 1946 wmtil a week later. Compen- 
sable claims, while currently below the 
corresponding weekly figures in 1946, have 
maintained a steady level in the past 2 
months. The fact that these claims dropped 
Significantly during the same period in 1946 


indicates that the unemployed have been 
absorbed at a much slower rate this year 
than last. The totals for New York and 
Pennsylvania infiuenced the national trend 
to a great extent. Both these States 
showed significant declines in compensable 
claims during April 1946, witile in April 
1947 they showed increases. 


Unemployment during the week ended April 
12, as represented by the ratio of 
continued claims to covered employment, 
was 4.0 percent. The national average 
has remained about the same—4.0 or 4.1 
percent--for each of the first 4 months 
of 1947. For April, this ratio fluctuated 
as much as a full percentage point in 9 
States. In Waine it jumed from 5.5 to 
6.5 percent and in Rhode Island from 4.0 
to 6.9 percent, largely as a result of: 
the beginning of new benefit years with 
the attendant increase in continued claims. 
Except for Colorado, Connecticut and 
Maryland, all the States which began new 
benefit years in the first part of April 
showed an increase in their memployment 
ratio. On the other hand, 5 States— 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington-=shored declines of 
a full percentage point or more. OQut=- 
standing among these were the declines 
from 6.3 to 4.9 percent in Gregon and 
from 8.1 to 5.9 percent in Washington. 
Altogether, 36 States showed a smaller 
ratio for April than for March. 
California's ratio of 9.1 percent was 
the highest in the Nation, followed 

by 6.9 vercent in Rhode Island, 6.5 
percent in Maine, and 6.4 percent in 
Tennessee. 
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New unemployment continued its downward 
trend through March when initial claims for 
State unemployment insurance dropped from 
731,000 to 725,000 (table 1). This decline 
is more significant than the drop in nunber 
would indicate since March contained 2 more 
reporting days than February. The unemploy- 
ment which had its beginning in late Decen- 
ber and January showed signs of further 
tapering off in March by the drop in the 
average weekly number of continued claims 
received, from 1,1)3,500 to 1,129,300. The 
total for the month, however, rose siightly, 
from 4,483,000 to 4,683,000 because of the 
longer work month. Improved weather con- 
ditions and the improved supply of natural 
gas for industrial use as weil as the wind- 
ing up of seasonal unemployment were the 
principal factors in the decline in both 
types of claims. The relative increase in 
benefit payments, from $65.9 million to 
$71.5 million, was equal to the relative 
increase in the number of reporting days 
in March. 


Initial Claims 


Although initial claims for the country de- 
clined only 6,000 during the month, all but 
15 States reported fewer initial claims re- 
ceived this month than last (table 2). The 
decline was concentrated in new claims 
which dropped 40,400. Additional claims, 
representing second and subsequent spells 
of unemployment on the other hand rose from 
253,100 to 287,000. The largest decrease 
in total initial claims (13,600) occurred 
in Pennsylvania and was attributed largely 
to the improved supply of natural gas for 
industrial use during the latter part of 
the month, resulting in the recall of many 
workers by many plants in the western part 
of the State which had been forced to cur- 
tail or suspend operations during the 
shortage. Pennsylvania's decrease occurred 
despite a temporary layoff by a locomotive 
plant during the early part of the month. 
The drops of 5,200 in Ohio and 2,600 in West 
Virginia were also largely due to the recall 


of workers temporarily laid off during the 


gas shortage. In Oregon and Washington the 
declines of 2,300, and 4,300, respectively, 
reflected improved weather conditions which 
gave impetus to construction, logging and 
agricultural activities. Several States 
reported smaller declines which represented 


- significant relative decreases. Among these 


were 6 States--Alaska, Delaware, Maryland, 


‘Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota-- 





each of which reported from 32 to 53 per~ 
cent drops during the month. The New York 
increase of 32,200 was singularly out- 
standing, and was chiefly due to curtail- 
ment of employment in the garment indus- 
try concentrated largely in New York City. 
The bulk of the initial claim increase was 
in additional claims which represent a sec~ 
ond or subsequent spell of unemployment. 


Continued Claims 


The increase of 195,000 in continued 
claims during March was widespread, occur- 
ring in 3 States, including all States 

in Regions I, II-III, and IV (table 3). 
Outstanding increases were 63,600 in 
Pennsylvania, 54,500 in New York, )1,),00 
in California and 3),400 in New Jersey. 
The longer worknonth was a primary fac- 
tor in all these increases. Among the 
smaller States to report significant rel- 
ative increases of 25 percent or more were 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. The decline of 
49,200 in Michigan and 26,100 in Washing- 
ton were highly simificant. Nearly half 
the decrease in Michigan was accounted for 
by the drop in waiting period claims fron 
claimants who returned to work before com- 
pleting one week of unemployment. In 
Washington the decrease was for the same 
reason as the drop in initial claims, i.e., 
improved weather conditions which permitted 
a rapid expansion of logging and construc- 
tion. Pre-seasonal agricultural activity 
also absorbed some of the unemployed. 


Unemployment Ratio 


Unemployment during the week ended March 8, 
as represented by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered employment, was .1 per- 
cent, the same ratio as that for January 
and only slightly more than for February. 
The increase from 3.90 to 4.0 percent in 
Pennsylvania, and the decline from 7.3 

to 6.3 percent in Oregon were the only 
changes among the States of as much as 

a percentage point. California's ratio 

of 8.6 and Washington's ratio of 8.1 per- 
cent were the highest in the Nation. March 
marked the fourth successive month in which 
these 2 States have shown the highest 
ratios. The ratio for March in ) States—- 
Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin-- 
was less than 2 percent, although for all 
but Wisconsin the ratio was higher than 


for February. 
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Interstate Claims for February 


Interstate initial claims, following the 
downward trend of all claims in February, 
dropped from 59,600 to 3,800 and con- 
tinued claims from 395,00 to 337,700. 


All States but Arkansas, Maine, New ifexico, 


and South Carolina reported declines in 
initial claims received as liable State 
and all but 1)}, in continued claims. 
Outstanding in the national decrease in 
continued claims were the declines of 
13,400 in California, 10,000 in Washington, 
9,800 in New York, and 3,800 in Ohio. In- 
terstate initial and continued claims coin- 
prised 6 and 7 percent, respectively, of 
all claims. During February a total of 
$4.3 million was paid to compensate for 
238,700 weeks of unemployment, as compared 
with $l.8 million for 263,700 weeks in — 
January. 


Benefits 


All but 8 States reported an increase in 
benefit payments during March, resulting 
in a national increase from $65.9 to $71.5 
million (table ). New York and Pennsyl- 
vania each reported a rise of more than a 
million, and New Jersey and California 
showed increases of more than a half mil- 
lion. Massachusetts, Michigan and Wash- 
ington, on the other hand, reported de- 
clines ranging from $100,000 to $300,000. 


The size of the average weekly benefit 
check in March dropped from $17.88 to 
$17.72, marking the fourth successive 
month it has declined (table 5). In Octo- 
ber, 1946, it averaged $18.36. In 13 States, 
the average check has dropped $1.00 or 
more since October 196. In 3 States—- 
Hawaii, Iowa, and Maine--it has dropped 
$2.00 or more. The decline in the size of 
the payments to women has been greater than 
those for men. Altogether 27 States re- 
ported a drop of $1.00 or more in the aver- 
age check for women since October 19)6, 
including all States in Regions VIII and X. 
In 7 States--California, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Towa, Maine, Nebraska, and South Dakota-- 
women's checks are currently $2.00 below 
those for October 19,6. 


Average Weekly Beneficiaries 


Weekly beneficiaries averaged 97,100 during 
March as compared with 903,900 during Feb- 
ruary, despite a decrease in the average 
weekly number of compensable claims re- 
ceived (table 1). The disparity between 
compensable claims and beneficiaries is 
explained by the lag between the taking 

of a claim for compensable unemployment 

and the actual payment. There was no 


definite trend of beneficiaries within 


the month of March (table 7). A total 

of 976,000 individuals were compensated 
during the week ended March 1. A dip, a 
rise, and a dip followed consecutively in 
the next 3 weeks, with a total of 977,300 
during the week ended March 29 (table 7). 


Among the larger industrial States, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington, showed a lower level dur- 
ing the week ended March 29 than for the 
week ended March 1. The opposite was true 
in California, New Jersey, and Ohio. 


Financial Developments 


During the January-March 197 quarter, 95 
cents was paid in benefits for every dol- 
lar collected, as compared with 83 cents 
in the preceding quarter (table 10). 
Twelve States paid more benefits than they 
collected. Among these were Alabama, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York,Oklahoma 
and Washington ,wwhich also reported an ex- 
cess of benefits over collections in the 
preceding quarter. The ratio was 19) per- 
cent in Massachusetts, 174 percent in Wash- 
ington and 143 percent in California. At 
the other extreme were 9 States 1/ where 
benefit payments were less than a third of 
collections. It is notable that none of 
the larger industrial States were among 
this group. New Mexico's benefit—collec- 
tion ratio of 18.5 percent was the lowest 
in the Nation. 


Funds available for the payment of bene- 
fits on March 31 totalled $6,904 million, 
about $4 million more than was on hand on 
December 31, 1946. In addition to the 
small excess of. collections over benefits 
during the quarter’ ended March 31, a total 
of $32.9 million in interest was earned by 
State trust funds during the period. 


Women Claimants 


At the end of the war, 35 percent of the 
labor force were women. By March 1946 this 
proportion had dropped back to 27 percent 
approaching the peacetime proportion of 

2 percent in April 19). The number of 
claims for unemployment insurance filed by 
women, however, is still disproportionate 
to their number in the labor force. Dur- 
ing March, women filed 3 percent of the 
initial claims and 1 percent of the con- 
tinued claims. The relatively high pro- 
portion of initial claims would indicate 





1/ Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina and Vermont. 





that women still are having more diffi- 
culty than men in obtaining permanent and 
stable peacetime anployment. 


It should be borne in mind, however, that 
many men who otherwise would be claimants 
for State unemployment benefits are draw- 
ing allowances under the veterans’ read- 
justment allowance program. If the claims 
received for veteran readjustment allow- 
ances were added to the claims for State 
benefits (allowing for veterans not in- 
cluded in the labor force by the census) 
the proportion of claims filed by women 
would be somewhat lower and more nearly 
comparable to the census estimates of the 
proportion of women in the labor force. 


A longer duration of unemployment among 
women than men,as indicated by the high 
proportionate number of women filing con- 
tinued claims (41 percent), probably ac- 
counts to some extent for the fact that a 
high proportion of women are exhausting 
benefits—-43 percent during March. This 
proportion has ranged between 46 and 49 
percent since July 1946 when these data 
first became available. 


The experience of women claimants, however, 
should be considered against a background 
of their recent labor market experience. 
Between March 1940 and March 1945 nearly 
5,000,000 women entered the labor force. 
These workers were wives of servicemen, 
girls who left school at an earlier age 
than normally, and older women. For ex- 
ample, in March 1944 the "najor" war in- 
dustries drew about half its women work- 
ers from outside the labor force, while 
"other" manufacturing industries drew 
somewhat less than half from outside the 
labor force. At the end of hostilities, 
some of these additional workers volun- 
tarily retired from the labor force, while 
others sought to remain and get peace- 
time jobs. A good proportion of those re- 
maining drew unemployment compensation 
benefits, but finally retired after it 
became evident that there were no jobs 
available comparable with those held dur- 
ing the war. Still others were obliged 

to accept employment considerably less 
favorable than their wartime jobs. Open- 
ings and placenents for women gradually 
narrowed dorm to the traditional jobs for 
women, i.e., service, textile, clerical, 
and shoe industries, etc., which are among 
the lower paid groups. 


During reconversion the availaole job op- 
portunities were by and large a compromise, 
both in salary, type of work, and working 
conditions. Further complicating the 
Situation was the fact that the skills 


. instances, were their only skills. 


required for the jobs open did not match 
women's wartime skills, which, in many 


Even 
with a drastic downward revision of the 
standards for jobs women were obliged to 
accept, considerable difficulty was en- 
countered in finding the right person for 
the right job. Women were the first to 
lose their jobs to returning veterans. 

As the labor market loosened, employer 
specifications became more stringent, with 
most employers preferring men workers, 
particularly in jobs which only by neces- 
sity were temporarily filled with women 
during the war years. ‘These and many 
other factors prevented an orderly ab- 
sorption of women into permanent peace-— 
time jobs, as is reflected by the dis- 
proportionate number currently filing un- 
enployment insurance claims and exhausting 
their benefit rights. 


Insured Unemployment, 5 Weeks Ended 
in March 


Insured unemployment under the 3 benefit 
systems declined during March (table 11). 
From a level of 2,322,700 during the week 
ended March 1, it dropped each week to 
2,144,400 during the week ended March 29. 
The data during the month were free from 
administrative fluctuations which were 
characteristic of January and February. 
All out 5 States—California, Florida, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, and Ver- 
mont—showed a lesser amount of insured 
unemployment during the week ended March 29 
than during the week ended March 1. While 
all 3 benefit systems showed a dowmward 
trend during the mmth, the decrease in 
the unemployment insured by the veteran 
program showed the greatest relative de- 
cline when it dropped from 1,094,900 to 
961,300 between the weeks ended March 1 
and 29. State insured unemployment on 

the other hand dropped at a lesser rate 
from 1,151,100 to 1,080,400 during the 
same period. In comparing the average 
weekly number during the 4 weeks ended 
March 29 with the preceding 4 weeks, the 
veteran average dropped from 1,113,300 to 
1,022,'700 while the State average declined 
from 1,146,500 to 1,116,200. 


All but 8 States showed a decline in their 
State insured unemployment during the pe- 
riod. California and New York were the 
only large industrial States which failed 
to show declines. In Michigan this type 
of unemployment dropped from 49,300 for 
the week ended March 1 to 37,200 during 
the week ended March 29. Other notable 
declines during the same period were 
10,100 in Illinois, 9,900 in Pennsylvania, 
and 9,800 in Washington. 
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Veteran insured wmemployment was lower 

for the week ended March 29 than for the 
week ended March 1 in every State but 
Florida and Vermont, where the increases 
were only 100. ‘Twenty-five States re- 
ported a decline during each week of the 
period. Included in this group were the 
larger industrial States such as Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Ohio. 


Claims and Benefits, March 1947 


Region I 


Unemployment, in terms of the ratio of 
claims to covered employment, showed a 
slight increase in each of the New England 
States except Massachusetts, where the 
ratio dropped from 4.2 to 4.0 percent. 
Maine's ratio of 5.5 percent was the only 
one above the national average. Except 
for the drop in New Hampshire's initial 
claims, both types of claims were above 
the February levels in each State. he 
only State in which benefits exceeded col- 
lections during January-March was Massa~ 
chusetts, which reported a ratio of 194 
percent. Vermont had the lowest ratio, 

30 percent. 


Connecticut.—-The higher claim level in 
this State was brought about by several 
factors—-a layoff of about 500 workers 

in aircraft plants, further seasonal lay- 
offs in the garment industry, and a short- 
age of materials used in the manufacture 
of home applicances. 


Maine .—-Scattered layoffs throughout March 
as well as seasonal layoffs in wool and 
lumber industries accounted for the in- 
creased claims. ‘he 35,600 continued 
claims in March were more than double the 
number in Novenber 1946, prior to the up- 
swing in benefit operations. 


Massachusetts.—-Part of the increase of 
1,200 in initial claims was attributed to 
layoffs at metal-working and electrical 
products establishments. Continued claims 
also rose despite the fact that 5,800 per- 
sons exhausted all benefit rights during 
the month. 


New Hampshire.—Unemployment in the textile 
and leather industries was the primary fac- 
tor in the higher level in both types of 
claims. Continued claims in this State 96 
have risen each month since November 1946, 
when the total was 4,700. 


Vermont.--Mass temporary layoffs in textile 
establishments caused the increases of 50 
percent in initial claims and 27 percent in 


continued claims; lack of orders and mate- 
rials were primary factors. A layoff 

due to lack of orders by an industrial 
machinery firm, and a layoff because of 
material shortage in an upholstery plant 
contributed to the March claims load. 


Region II-III 


New Jersey and New York reported increases 
in initial claims over February, while all 
4 States in this region reported increases 
in continued claims. ‘The wmemployment 
ratios ranged from 3.7 percent in Delaware 
to 5.4 percent in New Jersey. In Pennsyl- 
vania the ratio jumped from 3.0 to 4.0 per- 
cent. During January-March benefits ex- 
ceeded collections by about one-third in 
New York and by about one-fifth in Dela- 
ware. 


Delaware.-—-Initial claims were about a 
third below the February levels, largely 
because improved weather conditions per- 
mitted an increase in outside construc- 
tion activities. Continued claims, how- 
ever, rose for the fourth successive month. 


New York.--‘tThe longer workmonth accounted 
for part of the rise in both types of 
claims. ‘The main cause, however, was cur- 
tailments in the garment industries, 
largely concentrated in New York City. 
About 37,900 persons received their first 
benefit check during the month as compared 
to the 8,600 persons who exhausted their 
benefit rights. 


Pennsylvania.--The decline of 13,600 in 
initial claims was largely due to the re- 
sumption of production with the improve- 
ment in the supply of natural gas for 
industrial use in the latter part’of March, 
and the recall of workers by many plants, 
particularly in the western part of the 
State. the decline occurred despite the 
l-week layoff of about 7,000 workers in a 
large locomotive firm. Also contributing 
to the decline was the normal seasonal 
resumption of activity in industries that 
do not operate during winter months. The 
20-percent increase in compensable claims 
was due in part to the longer workmonth 
and also to the large number of workers 
in compensable status in the first half 
of the month because of the gas shortage. 


Region IV 


Even though the unemployment ratio for 
March was higher than for February in 
every State in this region except Maryland, 
only West Virginia had a ratio (4.9 per- 
cent), above the national average. All 





the others ranged fron 2.0 to 2.8 percent. 
North Carolina was the only State to re- 
port an increase in initial claims, while 
all 5 States showed increases in con- 
tinued claims. ‘he benefit-collection 
ratio during January-March in the District 
of Columbia was 124 percent, but in the 
other 4 States it was well under 100 per- 
cent. In North Carolina benefits were 
about a fourth the collections. 


District of Columbia.--The drop in initial 
claims was attributed to fewer claims from 
the construction, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and wholesale trade industries. 
Increased memployment in service indus- 
tries caused continued claims to rise for 
the fourth successive month. The 21,400 
continued claims in March were more than 
twice the number in November 1946. 


Maryland.--Initial claims in this State 
dropped by 2,600 in March despite a tem- 
porary layoff of 3,000 workers in the 
aircraft industry. Initial claims gener- 
ally decline, however, during the few 
weeks before the beginning of the new bene- 
fit year on April 1. ‘The layoffs in the 
aircraft industry were responsible in part 
for the increase in continued claims de- 
spite the increased number of exhaustions. 


North Carolina.--New unemployment in the 
tobacco, hosiery, textile, and fumiture 
industries was largely responsible for the 
increase of 1,300 in initial claims in 

this State. Lack of orders and the closing 
of seasonal operations were the principal 
reasons for most of these new layoffs. 
Continued claims showed a much greater 
relative increase, from 43,200 to 56,200, 
the highest level since May 1946. 


Virginia.--Better weather conditions con- 
tributed substantially to the drop in 
initial and waiting-period claims during 
March. Severe weatner in February had re- 
sulted in a high claims load for that 
month and an increased continued claim 
load in March. ‘The industries affected . 
were construction, sawmilling, and sea- 
food. In Martinsville, however, the un- 
employment was in garment manufacturing; 
in Danville, tobacco processing; and in 
Winchester, food processing. 


West Virginia.—The 2,600 decline in ini- 
tial claims was due mainly to the resump- 
tions of activities in industries which 
were closed down or curtailed during the 
recent shortage of fuel for industrial 
use. In continued claims, however, Feb- 
ruary's drop was more than offset by the 
increase in March. 


Ke on V ‘ 


Michigan reported an increase in initial 


claims and a drop in continued claims, 
while Kentucky and Ohio reported opposite 
trends. Michigan's unemployment ratio 
dropped a full percentage point, from 4.2 
to 3.2 percent, and the ratios for all 

3 States were below the national average. 
Michigan's benefits exceeded collections 
during January-March, while in Kentucky 
and Ohio benefits were approximately half 
the collections. 


Kentucky.--Although total initial claims 
declined from February, additional claims 
(representing a second or subsequent spell 
of unemployment) rose as a result of cur- 
tailed operations in textiles. The mmth 
of March marks the closing of tobacco 
factories in this State. 


Michigan.--A shortage of materials for 
small plants was the main factor in the 
slight rise in initial claims during 
March. Nearly half the drop from 223,000 
to 173,700 in continued claims was ac- 
counted for by the decline in waiting- 
period claims as workers returned to work 
before completing a week of unemployment. 


Qhio.—-The decrease in the number of ini- 
tial and waiting-period claims was largely 
due to the recall of workers who had been 
laid off because of the gas shortage. 
Relatively few compensable claims resulted 
from these brief layoffs. Continued 
claims, on the other hand, rose 11,300, 
resuming the upward trend which had been 
interrupted in the preceding month. 


Region VI.-—-Indiana and Wisconsin reported 


moderate declines in initial claims, but 
only Wisconsin reported a drop in con- 
tinued claims; claims data for Illinois 
for March are not available. All the 
unemployment ratios were below the 
national everage. During the January- 
March quarter, the benefit-collection 
ratio in Illinois was 127 percent, while 
in Indiana and Wisconsin it was 5h and 40 
percent, respectively. 


Indiana.--Continued claims rose slightly 
during March despite the fact that ini- 
tial cleims had declined in both February 
and March. ‘The fluctuations varied among 
the different localities. Compensable 
claims were up in the Anderson and Terre 
Haute areas because of labor disputes, 
and in the Columbus area because of mate- 
rial shortages. ‘The Bloomingten and South 
Bend areas reported declines as a result 
of counseling and a more thorough 
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examination of claims. A decline was also 
reported in the Evansville area because of 
recruitment of workers for jobs in the 
Calumet steel mills. 


Wisconsin.--The drop from 6,000 in February 
3700 in initial claims in March fol- 
lowed the decline from 12,400 in January. 


_ Region VII 


Initial claims rose slightly in Georgia and 
South Carolina, while continued claims were 
somewhat above the levels for February in 
all States except Mississippi. The unem- 
ployment ratio for March was the same as or 
above that for February in every State but 
Mississippi. The ratios of ).2 percent in 
Florida and 5.6 percent in Tennessee were 
the only ones above the national average. 
Benefits in January-March were less than 
collections during the period in all States 
“but Alabama, where $1.19 was expended for 
each dollar collected. Tennessee was the 
only other State that paid out as much as 
50 cents for each dollar in collections. 


Florida.--A good part of the 6,700 increase 
in continued claims was attributed to the 
layoff of Tampa cigar workers in estab- 
lishments that had become overstocked with 
cigars. Most of these workers had estab- 
lished benefit years previously, but their 
unemployment is not reflected in the number 
of additional claims because of the special 
procedure for handling mass layoffs of 
these workers. 


Mississippi.--The lower levels of both 
types of claims was due by and large to 
tapering off of seasonal unemployment. 
Some new unemployment, however, was re- 
ported in the garment and sea-food indus- 
tries. 


Tennessee.--The increase in continued 
Claims brought the total to within 900 of 
the January figure of 92,300, the highest 
level since May 1946. Initial claims, 
however, have dropped from 14,600 to 9,700 
since January. 


Region VIII 


All 5 States in this region reported sub- 
stantially fewer initial claims in March 
than in February, and only Minnesota and 
Nebraska reported increases in continued 
claims. The unemployment ratio rose 
slightly in all States, but only in North 
Dakota was the ratio (5.0 percent) above 
the netional average. During January- 
March the expenditures for benefits in the 
States ranged from 37 to 61 cents per 
dollar collected. 


lowa.--initial claims were roughly a fourth 
below the February levels, largely because 


of fewer seasonal layoffs. The continued 
claims load of 27,100, however, represented 
a slight decline from February. 


Minnesota.--Although initial claims 
dropped from 10,500 in January to 4,800 in 
March, largely because of seasonal factors, 
continued claims have risen each month 
Since November 19,6. The March total of 
29,400 was more than twice the 12,600 re- 
ported for November 19,6. 


| Nebraska.--—Initial claims declined be- - 


cause construction and other outside ac- 
tivities began and the majority of the 
seasonally unemployed workers had filed 
their initial claims in January and Feb- 
ruary. The 12,800 continued claims re- 
ceived represented a slight increase over 


February. 


Region yi 4 


Except for the increase in both types of 
claims in Missouri, all States reported a 
drop in their claims during March. De- 
spite a drop in the unemployment ratio 

for March in each State but Oklahoma, only 
the ratio for Kansas was below the national 
average. Benefits in the first quarter in 
Missouri and Oklahoma amounted to $1.20 
and $1.30, respectively, for each dollar 
collected. Favorable weather was a factor 
in the lower claims loads in all States 
but Missouri, where weather conditions 
were adverse and shortages of materials 
existed in the first half of the month. 


Region X 


Except for New Mexico, where continued 
claims rose slightly, all States in this 
region reported decreases in both initial 
and continued claims. The unemployment 
ratio remained the same in the 3 States; 
only in Louisiana was the ratio (l.6 per- 
cent) above the national average. The 
benefit-—collection ratio for New Mexico 
for January-March was 18 percent, the low- 
est in the Nation; the ratios for Louisiana 
and Texas were also well below 100 percent. 


Region XI 


Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming reported 
increases in continued claims, while 
Colorado was the only State in the region 
in which initial claims rose. The unem- 
ployment ratio rose slightly in Colorado; 
in the other States it remained the same 
or declined. Only Idaho's ratio of 5.1 
percent and Montana's ratio of 5.2 percent 
exceeded the national average. For the 
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region as a whole, the ratio of benefits 
to collections during the first quarter 
was the lowest in the country; among the 
States it ranged from 19 percent in Colo- 
rado to 68 percent in Utah. 


Idaho.--The lower claims levels in this 
State reflected the termination ‘of sea- 
sonal layoffs in the logging, food manu- 
facturing, and construction industries. 

Good weather started the trend back to work. 





Montana.--Seasonal conditions, such as 

cold weather, heavy snows, and frozen lakes 
and streams, have curtailed the lumber in- 
dustry and caused claims loads, particularly 
continued claims, to be high. A shortage 
of building material has curtailed con- 
struction somewhat. March is generally 

the peak month in claims, and the load is 
expected to decline, barring unforeseen 
economic factors that might further cur- 
tail employment. 


oming.--The usual seasonal decline in 
employment has, in the main, caused con- 
tinued claims to rise each month since 
November 19),6. A small amount of the in- 
crease, however, has been caused by firms 
that reduced their employment because of 
a lack of materials, weather conditions, 
and the uncertainty of business in general. 


Region XII 


Except for the small increase in Arizona, 
initial claims were below the February 
levels in all States. Continued claims, 
on the other hand, increased in Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. The unemployment 
ratio for the region as a whole continues 
to be the highest in the Nation, ranging 
from .C percent in Arizona to 8.6 percent 
in California, the highest in the Nation. 
The 8.l-percent ratio in Washington and 
6.3 percent in Oregon were the second and 
third highest. Each of these last 3 


ratios, however, represents a decline from 
February. Arizona and Nevada were the 
only States in this region to report an 
excess of collections over benefits during 
January-iiarch. In California, $1.7 was 
expended for each dollar collected. 


Arizona.--A large part of ek increase of 
600 in continued claims was due to a court 
decision that claimants involved in a 
strike were eligible for benefits. 


California.--The tapering off of initial 
claims in February and March reflected the 
tendency for new claims to be filed early 
in the quarter to pick up wage credits 
when they first become available. The 
longer workmonth in March was responsible 
for part of the increase in continued 
claims. The sharpest increase occurred in 
the San Joaquin Valley area, where seasonal 
agricultural industries are relatively 
quiet. The Los Angeles area reported a 
decline due mainly to the initiation of 
biweekly reporting in several of the 
larger offices. 


Oregon.--With the exception of a slight 
increase in additional initial claims dur- 
ing the second week in March, both types 

of claims declined each week throughout 

the month as weather conditions improved 
and construction, logging, and agricultural 
activities began. Initial claims were 
2,300 and continued claims 6, sia below 

the February levels. 


Washington.-~The drops of 4,300 in initial 
claims and 26,100 in continued claims in 
this State were the second highest in the 
Nation. Favorable weather, the primary 
factor in the decline, permitted rapid ex- 
pansion in the logging and construction 
industries. All areas report favorable 
anticipated employment prospects. 
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Table 2,--Initial claims received in local offices, by State, March 1947 





Number of initial claims 1/ filed by -- 


Region and State 


Total 2/...... 725, 000 
Region I: 
Connecticut....... 8, 964 
RSMO ane: a!'d.\e's we gue ever 4, 288 
Massachusetts..... 29, 768 
New Hampshire..... 2,598 
Rhode Islend...... 7,519 
Vermont...ccserees 1,203 
Region II-III: 
Delawere......26e- Lite 
New Jersey........ 3h, 78 
New York.......... 176, 067 
Pennsylvania...... 70, 545 
Region IV: 
DLBGOL Col. ..s'.+> eyed 
Maryland.......... 5,6 
North Carclina.... 10, 684 
WEE LTB oid ce oe oa 3 5, 701 
West Virginia..... 7, 645 
Region V; 
ESULUCKY., » eines 6.0;0 orc 
Michigan.......... 34, 78 
2 OT PUG Go ea Gp 3/ is’ ut 
Region VI; 
P1201 © DI vwicis «nye — 
TOO ABRs 55.5 sibis.s elds aed 
Wisconein......... 5 Ty 
Region VII; 
Alabama,......... 6,658 
BLOT LOS., tein 'e lowe era)h 7, 263 
EN CTE AP i 3/ 8,50 
Mississippi....... 2, 82 
South Carolina.... 3,591 
Tennessee......... 9,727 
Region VIII; ; 
EOWMacis is ec te sues 2,978 
Minnesota......... 4 781 
Nebraska,......... 1,565 
North Dakota...... 338 
South Dakota...... 252 
Region IX: ‘ 
Arkaneas,....3.506 4, 371 
BANSAS. 650. c cess 4145 
Missouri... ..esdecs 21, 648 
Okl ehoma,........+ 5, 834 
Region X; 
Louisiana......... ; 8,593 
New Mexico........ 927 
POXAS ss escce Sabre 13,218 
Region XI; 
Colorado...... Wis toe 2, O24 
DRANG Sis 530d dated y's 1,341 
Montana.....seeeee 1, 379 
WRT wes 66 bo alvin’ a Ate 1,580 
MENG. 6 c's vivre cats 570 
Region XIT: 
BEE CONG 5-015 3-5 nai ) 125766 
California,...... J 107, 725 
Nevada,..... @rereos , 04 
IPB LOR 5:4 6s.0'c sc aicle' 7,907 
Washington........ 14, 288 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
IES 3 RAD ae a 125 
Hawaii..... simert als 413 


¥ Includes additional claims, except in Texas, 
Includes estimates for Georgia, Illinois, and 





+32,199 . 
13,617 


-718 
2,636 
+1, 260 


Ustimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 














-3, 158 


2, gus 
Pate 
-3,15 


-34 
764 
=373 
4125 


42,895 

+34 
2,970 
-6,7 Pe 


-16 
+343. 











Women 


clainzants, 


March 
1947 











Initial 
interstate 
Claims as 

percent 

of total 

initial 

claizs 
March 1947 


eee © @© @ 
rR nee 


~ 


~~ 
e e 
VINAN 


~ 


i) 


° e 
OVNWw Wen Fe 


Es 
ee | 


w re 1 
e e e e e e 


TOMO BROWN FO Ww 
WIN S One His 


wine 
ru 
ee 


amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis, 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947, 


+ 











orem 





wee ee ee ee 


Number of new claims 


filed by-- 
All Women 
claimants, claimants, 
March March 
1947 1947 
438, 000 184, 000 
5,678 2,466 
4,143 1,216 
17,887 8, 2he 
1,584 664 
5, 542 2,902 
990 361 
937 318 
o58t55 11,041 
62,519 30,733 
4g, 361 16,928 
1,781 761 
4,218 1,737 
Lie 4,918 
19 1,527 
6,552 1, 600 
4, 662 1,516 
24, 375 8,929 
3/ 15,319 ) 
103 3, 265 
W 3133 W/ 1,289 
» 298 1,918 
6,077 2, 456 
3f 6,253 ( 
2, 
2,817 1, 24 
» 202 3,48 
2,184 995 
34139 1,232 
1,089 3 
259 63 
212 82 
3,435 955 
Sytd 1,067 
12,08 Sp ALT 
,266 1, 393 
94923 nats 
13,218 4, 623 
1,789 630 
1,027 436 
aye 299 
17 
its 
2, 353 $32 
67, 759 29,163 
863 301 
pened 1,97 
842 2,8 
rat 34 
335 212 





which has no provisions for filing additional claims. 
Ohio; data not received. 


yy Since Wisconsin haa no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of benefit 
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Table 3.-—-Continued claime received in local offices, by State, March 1947 


Region and State 


Region I: 


Massachusetts..... 


Hew Hampehire. ee'ata || 


Rhode Island...... 
Vermont. .ccocsceces 
Region II-III: 


Delaware... eocecce 
New Jersey....c.00 
New York. ....e.e00 
Pennsylvania....-. 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col...... 
Maryland......e.0. 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia. .....ee. ° 
West Virginia. ° 
Region V: 
Kentucky. ....e- eee 
Michigan..... tecee 
Ohio..c. ceecece 
Region VI: 
Illinois 3/....... 
Indianee.ccescoees 
Wiscon@in.....c.ee- 
Region VII: 
Alabama...... gecee 
Florida. . ° . 
Georgia...... eeieee 
Miesiesippi....... 
South Carolina.... 
TenneBSOC@....ccere 
Region VIII: 
TOWR coc sevseccec a 
Minnesota.....eese 
Nebraska......20e . 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota eeece 
Region IX: 
Arkangas.....cec. e 
KanBas...ccoscoes ° 
Missouri..... coues 
Oklahoma,....ccose 
Region X: 
Louisiane. ..ccccee 
New Mexico...escoce 
Texas ecrvecee eoeeee e 
Region XI: 
Colorado.....-. APIBG 
Idaho. ° e eecece 
Montana......- biaae 
Utah. eeeeeeoeeee e 
Wyomingeccccecces ° 
Region XII: 
Arisona..... eeccee 
California...cccoe 
Nevada...... tsecee 
Oregon.ceccccceces e 
Washington.... 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska... .ccscccee e 
Hawaii...... cuesee 


1/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims; in some 


Number of continued clains 1/ filed dy-- 


All claimants 


at EL 
3,713 
4] 143, 068 


-—. 


Amount of } Amount of change from | } Amount of change from | 
February March 
1947. 1946 


+6,913 
+1, pe 
+2, 697 
+4. 671 
+7,676 
+1, 337 


+420 
+34, 421 
+54, 482 
+63,573 


+2,672 
+2,781 
+12,996 
+5,876 
+5, 324 


+1,532 
19,2 
ree 


+3, 964 
2,924 


+2,582 
+6,669 
+7, 476 


-26, 141 -15 ® 199 


-1, 283 +27 
+380 +2,005 


States includes claims for more than 1 week. 


2/ Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 


Estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 


g) Includes estimates for Georgia, Illinois, and Ohio; data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947. 


1,599 
19,412 


Rize »476 
» 885 
37 

1,16 








Continued 
interstate 
Clains as 
percent 
of total 
continued 
clains, 2/ 
March 





~ 
e ° 


e 


ee 
Inn “OU o Fwors wOVUNVUIWwWwd 


~ 


159,577 
wy 1382255 


51,871 
2h, 937 


47,981 
wy 85 66h 
20,45 





Number of compensable 
claims filed by— 







6.1 


= 


Table 4.--Number of weeks compensated am amount of benefits paid, by State, March 1947 


Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut....... 
Maine.....csceceee 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island.. eecoe 
Vermont.......0% ee 

Region II-III; 
Delawareé......... . 
New Jersey........ 
New York.......... 
Pennsylvania...... 

Region IV; 

Dist. of Col...... 


Maryland. y 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia........0. 
West Virginia..... 
Region V; 
Kentucky. co.scsece 
Michi gan.....-e.ce 
ObiGes «sss» bie eisipe 
Region VI; 
BLEANGLB sos os ene es 
Indiana..... 
Wisconsin........ : 
Region VII; 
Alabama,....c. cee 
FIOTIGA. wees esace 
Georgia.....cscece 
Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.... 


eeoees 


North Dakota.. Y nie 
South Dakota...... 


Region IX: 
Arkansas. ereeee eee 
Kansas....... atatae 
Mi peOUts 5... cess Py 
Okclahoma,.......0- 
Region X: 
Louisiana......... 
New Mexico....... * 
MOZARG ces cet e's os 
Region XI: 
Colorado........ ae 
Idaho... ee@eeeoenee ee 
Montana.......... is 
Utah.... @eeeeoevee ee 
Wyoming. eeeee eeeeso 
Region XII: 
APLSONA 6 sc ccccccies 
California........ 
BOVSORG» i0es cs cone 
Oregon.. eeeoe erece 
Washington........ 


an eran XIII and XIV: 
Alaska 


fm types of unemployment] 


Weeks | Weoks compenseted for uammploynent | for unemployment 


iene of 
change from-- 


All 
claimants 
February 
1947 1306 


710, 523 
356, 958 


-20, 669 
=280, 485 
=255, 663 


-121, 504 
45, 707 


SS 


14, 853 
12,008 
orf » 252 


Ly rae 
1,610 


2,335 
101, 255 
324, 2 
119, 938 


5, 801 
23, 105 
23,991 
14, 288 
12, 702 


Benefits paid 1/ 


961, 368 
423,108 
3. TLOoe 41g 


sy 3 


+285, 307 


»128 


144, 06 +15, 734 
5,009, 27 +621, 906 
» 368,693] +1,107,903 
,091,696| +1,425, 981 


+52,116 
1g" 219 
+66, 791 
+82,696 


+98, 4g 


+29, 307 
-293, 232 
+480, 002 


+313, 712 
-29, 577 
-29,157 


+2, ps 
ee 2» 


+53, 951 
+123, 414 


3,104, 522 
1,927, 623 


+21, 820 
+83, 942 
+32, 910 
+11, 755 
+10, 423 


+2, Wig 
24, 501 
+13, 018 
+20, 022 


+67,179 
+8, 862 
+89, 076 


+16, 867 
+36, 934 
836 


-201049 


+8, 709 
+652, 639 
+20,577 
+34, 174 
-192,990 


ae 


/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan, 


Vote: 


The table is corrected to April 16, 1947 


Amount at a 
change fron-~ 


claimants 
February 
a | 


$71,524,057 | +$5, 614, 683 | -$55,488, 679 | $25, 304,774 


-1, 731, 638 
~260, 276 
+395, 342 
+81, 508 
-750, 921 
-28,926 


~88,104 
-4, 015, 4 3 
-4, 881, 863 
-§, 567, 461 


+138,2 9 
-1 » 479, 9 
+51, 335 
-106, 937 
-399, 352 


-304, 223 
-5, 941, 355 
-5, O46, 2534 


~3, 740, 98 
ae 316s *oeb 


Ms, 954 


-1, » 265,239 
#22, [fs 
331, 446 
=8, 741 
+82, 348 
-592, 058 


-267, 839 
~-894, 021 
-80, 920 
+18, "146 
+12, 056 


-87 ° 30 
=919, 73 
658,18 
-692,12 


-885, 609 
+22,896 
-1, 114, 092 


-86,076 
5,432, a 


oe Series 
-2,255, 23 


-6, 398 
+31, 251 





Women 


O47, W4u2 
127,820 
1,238,207 
57,255 
173,509 
22,856 


29,578 
1,937.7 
5, 480, 018 
1, 741, 616 


91,07 
381,42 
ths ,619 


143, 17 


116,195 
961, 0c 
597,51 


1, 720, 566 
212,094 
118,112 


15,258 
137,800 
653,738 
205, 730 


157, 904 


10,515 
222,549 


1,175,880 


14, 902 
12,813 


Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut.......... 


Magsachusetts........ 
New Hampshire.......- 
Rhode Island......... 


Delawaresie occ ewes 
New Jersey.....-ceees 
NOW YORK vite es sipistelbre oe 
Pennsylvania.......06 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col......... 
Maryland's: 3s 2 nce sis'6'6 
North Carolina....... 
Virginia yi cisisie cies vines 
West Virginia........ 
Region V: 


Region VI: 
TLE nOLa ecetewictnietae 


GOOP ELA scien ciciw sees ate 

Mississippi.......... 

South Carolina...... ° 

Tennesseé.,.........+. 
Region VIII: 


Region XI: 


Wyoming... .icccecsccce 


Peoeeeeeseereseos 


Washington.......e..6 
Regions XIII and XIV; 


[Totel unemployment, only/ 





Weeks 


poe 


Table 5.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, March 1947 


compensated 


for total 


unemployment 


All 
claimants 





13, 758 
10, 780 
62,016 
4,070 
106,585 
1,475 


2, 229 
4, 617 


305,287 
116, 974 


180,185 


3,212 
1,677 


5, 726 
21,213 
23,151 
13,929 

7, 613 


11, 408 
49,936 
38,155 


95, 261 
13,304 





Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947. 





Benefits paid 
for total 
unemployment 





939,017 
ad 
3, 653, 462 
161, 254 
465,028 
,195 


140, 789 

4, 903,031 

12, 665, 738 
5,999, 329 


272,406 
1,012, 297 
409,477 
83, 749 
28,623 
346, 384 
2,920, 216 
1,894,147 


4, 096, 780 
657,162 
327, 883 


619,510 
454, 270 


594, 4 
datas 
791, 960 


103, 270 
151,510 
Matas, 
306, 953 

55,217 


92, O45 

12, 716, 997 
98, 240 
964, 572 
3,523, 606 


70, 340 
32,235 





Average weekly 
payment for total 


unemployment 
Women Ail Women 
claimants claimants claimants 
$als, 247, 023 $15.86 
236,176 20.73 17.1 
117,103 13.89 10.8 
1,167, 24 21.58 18.82 
54,18 14.4 13,21 
169, 700 16.8 16,03 
21, 644 16,64 14, 67 
28,867 15.25 12.95 
1,869,918 19.47 19.76 
5,148,773 18.80 16.8 
1, 715, 208 17.23 14.6 
0,137 16.65 15.74 
364, 210 18.20 17.17 
coos rahe 9.9 
159,608 12.5 4 
103, 60 15.40 13.62 
114, 554 10.90 10.04 
912,413 19.74 18.27 
585,144 17.35 15.4 
1, 665, 751 18.41 17.49 
201, 686 16.80 14,61 
102,952 16.63 14,08 
200, 837 14,42 12.40 
203, 962 13.75 13.15 
287,560 13,12 11.96 
72,531 41497 10.67 
94,935 13,42 11.87 
381, 803 12,44 11.62 
101,032 14,2 12.26 
153, 4bs 14.8 13.19 
55,119 15.24 13.28 
7,796 17.36 13.73 
10, 088 13.24 12.21 
74, 009 Lep14 10.53 
132,957 14.19 13.15 
649, 751 16.72 15.3 
197,204 16.18 15.1 
150, 921 13.97 12.25 
10,412 13.20 11.52 
216, 747 13.67 11.78 
27,807 
35,571 
38,952 
72,148 
12,678 
31,151 
4,413,952 
29, 303 
34a 609 
1,154, 727 
14, 271 
8,272 











~~ [Ain 


Table 6,--Number of first payments amd exhaustione, by State, March 1947 and March 1946 





First payments Exhaustions 







All claimants 


March March 
1947 1946 

113, 294 249, 457 
Region I: 


Connecticut...... ia dabs 6,057 
MAin@.eccccvecccccscoes 1, 710 
Massachusetts........+6 6,730 
New Hampshire.......... 55 106 
Rhode Island........... 2, 262 
WOXWOANG 2 q/5:0 1c sities eye a0 - 078 237 


















Delaware.....ececececce 91 
New Jers@y........5...% > 28,6072 
OW BLOPKs sice.cisis o10's's,0 sic/0 8 30, 208 
Pennsylvania........... 104,7 15,090 
Region IV; 
DistsnOf Col<...cwsve ce Q 98 
RPMIMEML ES « »'dn oie o's + 0 clare ° 6, ube 













‘ 5 25 
APMIS RG ew ees schasavic ai 1,65 
1,972 


RMB UGOIY Gee tc bd vibes lee 2, 638 
RECHIBEN GS oS ices seoddee 4g 18,734 
CLG TAD iis © tie ods oe ie 16,879 
Region VI: 












Wisconsin. 6..c.ssc..0% 
Region VII; 


CDOLBIR Fico a pale 100/30: e eye% 
Mississippi............ 
South Carolina 
Tenness@e..........06. 
Region VIII: 


AL AGIER cerstersters i045 eS TSS 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947. 


Women 

c laimant 8, 
March 
1947 


49, 082 
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Table 7.—Number of individuals 1/ compensated for unemployment during weeks eniing in March 1947 


For all types of unezployment Yor total unemployment 


Region and State Weeks ended-- 


ieee pessk fares fc hee ees fa har fare a 
a a 


Region I: 


Connecticut...... ‘ ue ra 
Maine sicrcecesccesce 39, 873 
Massachusetts. 2. 759 
New Hamsphire..... é 375 
Rhode Island...... toe 
VOrmOn Ginvec.0 ceicac's , 
Region II-III; 
Delaware........-. ant cs 
New Jersey........ 163, oon 
New York,......00. 7 275 
Pennaylvania...... ’ 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Coli... ates 
Maryland.......... 2, ol 
North Carolina.... ry 6 
Virginia, 22-5. 00% 03 
West Virginia, ee 9, 939 
Region V; 
Kentucky.......... As Ly 
Mich’ Gane. c\ein'e sielsis ’ 
een oct eeucees 29,970 
Region VI: 
Tllinois....... a 50, 694 
Indiana. ereereereee e 9, 782 
Wisconsin......... 4, yy; 
Region VII: 
prada oelebic as viee 9,980 
Florida, eeeereeeoen e h =e 
Georgla.......ee.. . 
Mississippi....... > 2g 
South Carolina.... OTT 
Tennessee.......6. 18,538 
Region VIII: 
pris e@eeeersreee ie eee 4, 578 
Minnesota. ecereces 9, 386 
Nebraska......... ° 2, 862 
North Dakota.... 566 
South Dakota...... 507 
Region IX; 
Arkansas......... 3 6,158 
KANSAS. ccc esdeccss 6, 742 
Missouri...... ener 25,126 
Okklahoma.........% 10,923 
Region X: 
Louisiana,........ 9,710 
Wew Mexico........ 804 
TORRES ccc 's'e's chitiele 5 12, 320 
Region XI: 
Colorado....ecceee tee 
TERHO s%s)i ain dic ctevsetete . 
Montana........... 2,554 
UGE clas e'e o's Sle satee 2,981 
Wyoming.......... ; 671 
Region XII: 
Ari ZONK. ce coes ee a 284 
California...... 175,114 
Wovada....s.seeeee 1,373 
Oregon, ......6.. 13, 749 
Washington......0. 37,914 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska, @eeeeene e@eeee 696 
Hawaii @reeeevsen . ee 352 





1/ The number of individuals is assumed to de identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assumption may 
result in a slight overstatement of the mmber of individuals. 
2/ Includes estimate for Illinois for week of March 1. 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947. 








ang Ko he 


Table &8.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 
and amount of interstate paymentsissued, by State, February 1947 


Initial Continued 
Region and State Weeks Amount 
| Total Women Total Women compensated 


Total. ..scccsccccss | 43,799 | 16,763 | 337,683 $4, 313, 800 


Region I: 
Connect icut.......-..-. 97> bei 
Maines... sc ccccccccce oe 10,7 
Massachusetts........-. 72, 451 
New Hampshire.......... 16, 607 
Rhode Island........ oon 37,072 
Vermont........+++++ ‘eee 0453 
Region II-III: 
Delaware......-ceeeeees 10,517 
New Jersey...........06 192,283 
Wow Yorke. .cccc ccc eves 36,671 554, 326 
Pennsylvania..........- 646 11,947 125,928 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 2, 640 42,071 
Morand. ss iis Fonseca m 9,573 112, 656 
North Carolina......... 4, 226 LO 20,074 
Wife inins: Sok ostw Sass : 3, 850 36, 600 
Weet Virginia.......... 2,993 31,207 
Region V: 
WestUsky.. seseccce acess 3,615 23,315 
Michigan............0+. 12, 361 - 118,483 
ORS ed cn ain sas SeeE - 12, 794 111, 397 
Region VI 
TEBINOSG2) isi ivielecieieicedc.e 298,418 
Pa esemes lh ode ds © cesikae 41,040 
WISCONSIN. Sac ce ctewess 9, 353 
Region VII: 
Alabama, .......000.00- 32, 367 
WIOEBON, ons peek eae ee’ 34,974 
MOOT EIR. Jen cee See's dee se 24,167 
Mississippi.......-.-. ° 10,78 
South Carolina......... 7,266 
Tennessee........-...-6 86, 243 
Region VIII: 
CUE Sits foci no aida oo a emer 15,447 
Minnesota.........2e00 ° 19,213 
Menraebes  iseds eeisace 16,378 
North Dakota........... 5558 
South Dakota........... 2,273 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.....cccccccees 28, 497 
RN BU Wa cin cis a\cre a ©. eis ei tiaie.s : 75> ) & 
igegitlawas casccabas ce 116,2 
Ok ahomes si. cctubescucs : 40, 2 
Region X: 
TOUAGIAD es 0.0% oe eee 26, 310 
New Mexico..........-+. 8,015 
Texas. @eosreeeeeereerereeesr 64, 390 
Region XI: 
OGMOTREO ss <ncickodinnts 01s 15 ’ 2k 
MMRhee eens oie ee te os 19,421 
LSE Nien hate Eli an aN T, 820 
RPG Migs ea cle ors) oi of evar. @ cintele 25,097 
pA) sae a s 11, 322 
Region XII; 
Arizona..... wieilng Rasa 14,917 
ot Dal eParn ies ios. cnn anos 1,012, 883 
NO@VAGR. 6 occ csc cscseres 20, 
Oree0bwcsssoe cds oka sles 79» 463 
Washington........-..+. 501, 
XIII and XIV 
fe ORR re 16, 668 
GeuaSt. ase das satnges : 7, 483 





Note: This table is corrected to April 17, 1947. 
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Table 9.—Initial interstate claims, by agent and liable State,1/ February 1947--Continued 
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2/ Tacludes 20 claims filed in Ganada: 2 for California, 1 for Eaneas, 1 for Maryland, 12 for Wew York, and 4 for Washington. 


1/ The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by agent State for disposition. 


This tadle is corrected to April 17, 1947. 
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fable 10.—State unemployment insurance funds evailedle ae of March 31, 1947, contributions and interest, 
denefits paid and ratio of benefits to collections by State, January-March 1947 1/ 
Benefits as percent 


Fonds available 2/ 
(ia thous maria ted Income January-March 1947 3/ benefit 6f cnat cibaetene 


Cum lative 
Contributions ee Jenuary- since 
and Contributions 1 a “s/ March initiation 
interest 4/ 3 1947 of the 
progran 
95.0 


Regien and State 





otal. cssice's 6/ $6,903,623 |+$43,580 | $256,603,866 | $223,704,751 | $32,899,115 | $212,457, 456 38.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut...... 186,850 | +5,257 7,645,115 6,758,639 686,476 2, 388,527 35.3 28.4 
Main@veiesseenes 38,756 +459 1,740, 865 1,555,622 185,243 1,279,120 82.2 39.2 
Massabkusetts.. << 192,398 | -4,98 7,236,461 » 305,058 931,403 | 12,221,420] 193.8 52.1 
New Hampshire.... +313 +656 1,060,020 936, 401 123,619 403,917 igh o4 
Fhode Island..... 19,509 +P.095 3,450, 318 3,074,507 375,812 1, 356, 942 ol ie 
Vermont.......0. A 14,553 +47 611,922 43, 542 68, 380 165,219) 30.4 25. 
Region II-III 
Delaware..... howe 13,921 +5 381,241 315,067 66,174 Unthey: 119.4 32.3 
New Jersey..... ae 441,631 | +5,160 19,791,167 17,681, 745 2,109,422 | 14,631,269] 82.7 ee 
Wew York........ 4 972,539 -5,570 36, 334, 763 31,677, 17.08 4,657,666 1,904,525 | 132.3 -0 
Pennsylvania..... 593,008 | +3,167 19,081, 392 16, 260,8 2, 820,550 15,562,856 | 95.7 39.8 
Region IV: j 
Dist of Col...... 45,097 +79 790, 263 576,294 2134969 721,743 123.5 23.7 
Maryland........ - 116,916 +740 Grice e »252, 320 : 3,063,821 94.2 39.5 
North Carolina... 125,573 | +3,794 »964, 280 + 370,036 594, 2 1,170, 43 26.6 21.8 
Virginia........ “A 2,646 | +1,897 903, 164 2,559,894 343,270 996,599 38.9 31.8 
West Virginia 72, 144 +659 2,704, 660 2, 361,575 343,085 2,050,110 86. 39.0 
Region V: 
Kentucky........ 95,930 | +1,208 2,519,417 2,066,119 Aesth 8 1,141, 836 55.3 23.4 
Michigan........ 4 213,016 -377 10,671, 546 9,667,700 003; 11,048,785 | 114.3 4 
OBL Oe iesieSoe'a 500,039 | +10, 472 16,089,518 13,715,029 2° +374, 489 5,617, 0s2| 41.0 26.0 
Region VI: 
Tllinois........ : 484,673 -372 12, 319,008 10,002, 610 2, 316, 398 12,690,698 | 126.9 38.8 
Indiana........ Ac 181,199 | +2,647 , 723, +307 3, 364, 318 859,07 2,076,821 pel 36.3 
Wisconsin....... : 194,200 | +2,551 3,639.7 2,714, 707 925,0 1,089,134 fio 19.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama......... 5 56,089 -66 2,026,017 1,756, 763 269, 254 fers: 119.1 49.8 
Florida.....sesee 7,505 | +2,835 041, 454 3,724, 745 £26,709 1,206,7 2.4 32.8 
Georgia....esseee 89,148 | +2,296 3,764, 822 3, 341, 399 3, 423 1,463,493 308 26.2 
Mississippi..... : 3,705 | +1,533 2,084, 747 1,926,231 158,516 at 28.6 27.3 
South Carolina... 5:3 +1,219 1,779,688 1, 567,439 212, 249 +393 35.8 se 
Pennessee........+ 94, 205 +1,470 4,086,197 3,637,776 4us, 427 2,613,960 71.9 2 
Region VIII: - 
Towa..... sesia wines 69,344 | +1,594 2,426,477 2,098,993 celsaer 832, B45 39.7 26.1 
Minnesota....... A 103,956 | +3,042 4,581, 384 »095, 800 85,584 1,534,451 | 37.5 36.1 
Nebraska....... ib 28,136 +468 987,033 853, 316 133,717 519,158 60.8 5.9 
North Dakota.. 6,183 +139 285,555 256,87 28,679 146 ,085 56.9 31.1 
South Dakota....« 7,318 +165 242,470 207 , 650 »820 77,070 Ted 20.6 
Region IX: 
Arkaneas........6 32,728 +609 1,525, 502 1,370,101 155,401 916,512| 66.9 32.8 
Kansas........0 ° 52,684 +548 1,916, 708 1,666,420 250 , 288 1, 366, 242 82.0 32.9 
Missouri......... 158,4 -120 5,079,719 4,317,910 761, 809 54199. 243 120.4 ma 
Oklahoma......... 41,3 -262 1,701, 209 1,509,520 191,689 1,962,769 | 130.0 3 
Region X: 
Louisiana....... 4 81,268 +1, 347 3,125,042 2,739,077 385,965 1,778,029 64.9 39.4 
New Mexioo...... 13,395 +610 733,853 670, 805 3,048 ,124,012 18.5 25.3 
POXRS cc's oes cidcie's ‘. 162,608 +3,143 SAS nro 4,672,757 173,082 2,285,121 48.9 29.8 
Region XI: 
Colorado........ a 41,769 | +1,385 1,660, 360 1,463, 283 197,077 275,671 18.8 25.2 
Tdaho seas \snss si oe 18,577 +552 927,741 839,630 88,111 375,903; 4.6 32.6 
Montana...sesssee 23,577 +879 1,235,507 1,125, 325 110,182 356,020} 31.6 35 
Usaha vce ns Prat 29,238 +604 1,577,690 1, he 635 139,055 973, 603 67.7 35 
Wyoming........ : 9,667 +261 392,173 +557 ,616 131,333 37.9 3. 
Region XII 
Arisona...... ess 22,534 +711 958, 851, 447 106,758 247,419 29.1 29.0 
California....... 6/ 709,964 | -7,974 29,641,2 26, 237,027 3,404,257 | 37,614,979 | 143.4 42.8 
Nevada......... ae 11,995 +238 478, S44 £21,937 56,907 238, 56.6 26.7 
Oregon... ..sseees 70,018 +30 3,034,927 393+18 2,725,053 | 101.0 9.0 
Washington...... ‘ 131,903 | —4, 7,559,797 6,912,174 7,62 12,003,827 | 173.7 3.2 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska........ Her yyy +101 13, 343 269,028 Wy 315 a5 78.8 19.3 
427, 846 965 12 07 29.5 6.2 


9» 3 
Hawail.....e..e ° 20,491 +399 524,811 















































1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account and in State unemployment 
trust fund account in Treasury. 

3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. 
refunds and for dishonored contribution checks. Ourrent contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 
2.7 percent except in Michigw, where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and New Jersey. Experience 
rating, operative in 45 Statws, modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly 
vasis. 

k/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

&/ Excludes $200,000 withdrawn in California for payment of disability benefits. 


Adjusted for 


Note: This table is corrected to April 18, 1947. 
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Table 11.—Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States by State, 


Under veterans unemployment 
allowance program 3/ 


Insured unemployment 
Under State unemployment 
insurance programs 


weeks ended in March 1947 
(In thousands) 


2/ 


Be Se ce Ea a ab el ca 


Under all programs 
oe 232.7], 302.3]2,250.4|2,18.6 2,124.4 /1,151.1/1, 148.4 1,330.01, 305.9 1,080.4/1,094.9]1,077.9 1,047.6]3,003.9 961.3 


Mar. 





Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 


1/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment, 
Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance clains, 


not distributed by State. 
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Table 12.—Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945 to March 29, 19447 
fin thousands; corrected to April 14, 1947/ Cc 


Insured unemployment 


Under State Under veterans Under railroad 

Under all unemployment unemployment unemployment 
insurance allowance ingurance 
programs program 2/ program 


1945 


Week ended 





July 


August 


September 


October 


PES ann EUR eee ee 


November 


December 


i] 
Nn 


January 


February 


March 


BEaYOVERTSRS S 


WITT 
NnuUnu 


June 


July 


dugust 


September 
1 
October 


November 


December 





1947 
a \ 8 
nape a 11 4 
18 sh 
25 $1 
February 1 60 
8 79 
15 19 
22 18 
March 1 u 
8 7 
15 13 
22 3 
29 73 





¥y Includes insured partial and part~total unemployment, 
2/ Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims amount to less than 1 percent of total. 
3/ Preliminary. 


Source: (1) State unemployment insurance claims reported to Bureau of Employment Security, (2) estimate of unemployment allowance claims reported to 
Veterans Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment insurance claims reported to the Railroad Retirement Board. 
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POTENTIAL BENEFITS, CLAIMANTS ESTABLISHING BENEFIT RIGHTS, 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1946 AND SUMMARY FOR YEAR 


During 1946, 5.3 million claimants estab- 


‘lished benefit rights under unemployment 


insurance. They were entitled to an aver- 
age weekly benefit of $18.2) and an aver- 
age potential duration of 19.8 weeks of 
benefits for total unemployment. These 
averages, although the highest in any year 
since the beginning of the program in 1938, 
would have been even higher if they were 
determined entirely by prior earnings. 

For 3.) million claimants, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total, the weekly benefit 
amount was limited by the statutory maxi- 
mum. in addition, a large proportion-—- 
6 percent--were entitled to the maximum 
duration of benefits. 


In the latter half of the year both the 
weekly benefit amount and the potential 
duration began to decline. After reaching 
$18.43 in the second quarter of 196, the 


average weekly benefit amount dropped to 


$18.18 in the third quarter and to $17.90 
in the fourth. Similarly, the average po- 
tential duration decreased from 20.3 weeks 
in the second quarter to 19.) weeks at the 
end of the year. There was also a decline, 
from 70 percent in the first quarter to 60 
percent in the last quarter, in the pro- 
portion of claimants entitled to the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount, and from 70 per- 
cent to 58 percent in the proportion en- 
titled to the maximum duration of benefits. 
These declines reflect the lower postwar 
earnings in the base periods of claimants 
establishing benefit rights in the latter 
half of 19),6. 


Number Establishing Benefit Rights, 
Fourth Quarter, 1946 


About 915,000 claimants established bene- 
fit rights in October-December 196, a 
decline of 11 percent from the preceding 
quarter. The decrease is attributable in 
pert to the continued improvement in busi- 
ness conditions during the latter half of 
1946 as well as to the reduction in the 
number of States beginning a uniform bene- 
fit year. In the third quarter, 3 States 
began a new benefit year; in the fourth 
quarter there were no States in which uni- 
form benefit years began. At the beginning 
of a benefit year, the number of claimants 
establishing eligibility is increased by 
persons whose unemployment carries over 
from the preceding benefit year. These 
persons must reestablish their eligibility 
in order to continue receiving benefits. 


In the 35 States that have individual 
benefit years, benefits can generally 

be drawn during the l-year period beginning 
with the week in which rights are estab- 
lished. In most of these States the 
Claimant's benefit year starts when the 
determination is made that he has suf- 
ficient wage credits. In some States, 
however, he must satisfy additional eli- 
gibility requirements or serve a compen- 
sable week before the benefit year begins. 


In the 15 States with uniform benefit 
years, benefits can be drawn only during 
the fixed calendar period specified in 
the law, most commonly April 1 to March 


31. A claimant in such a State cannot 
draw benefits for more than the number 
of weeks remaining in the benefit year 
at the time he becomes eligible. For 
example, a claimant who, in the first 
quarter of 1946, establishes rights to 
20 weeks of benefits could draw at most 
13 or 14 weeks of benefits. He might, 
however, qualify for a new duration of 
benefits in the second quarter of 19h6, 
at the beginning of a new benefit year. 


The Wisconsin law does not involve the 
concept of a benefit year; comparable 
statistics for this State are therefore 
not included in this report. 





Weekly Benefit Amount, 1916 


Because data fer preceding years are not 
available, no direct. comparison is possible 
between the weekly benefit amount of claimn- 
ants establishing benefit years in 196 and 
in previous years (table 1). That the 196 
amount—--$18.2l--was relatively high, how- 
ever, may be inferred from the fact that 
hourly wage rates in 19))-l5—~a period 
identified with the base years of most of 
the claimants establishing eligibility in 
1946--were the highest in many years; so 
also were the number of hours of work and 
the frequency of premium and shift rates.1/ 
Average weekly earnings in covered employ- 
ment rose from $25.28 in 1938 to $4.28 in 
1944 and $45.11 in 1945. 


1/ Changes in the characteristics of claim- 


ants (such as occurred in South Dakota, 
described on page 30) probably had some 
effect on the yearly trend in the po- 
tential weekly benefit amount. No data 
are available, however, to measure the 
influence of such changes. 
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Table 1.--Weekly benefit amount for claimants establishing eligibility in 1946 by State /, 


Weekly benefit amount. Wauler Medi 
Region and State *. of We 
Average claimants aged wala 


shai an 5 A165 


e 





Region I: 
Connecticut 3/.cccceccececeseecs 
Maine. cocccccccccsvccccsessvccce 
Massachusetts. cccccccccsescssses 
New Hampshire. .ccccsesssoenseces 
Rhode DOIANG . bcc wavielks 6 aeeueie's 
Vermont. cccccccccccccscccccsncce 
Region II-III: 
Delawaresccccccccsrccessecsvcese 
Now Jerseyccccccccccccccsccevece 
Now York 5/..ccsccccccscsssccone 
Pennsylvania. .ccccccccccccscccce 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3/...s.e0e- 
Marylandecccccccccscscccecceeses 
North Carolina.ccccocsccecscvece 
Virginia. ccccccscrvsvecesveserse 
West Virginia. ..ccccccccecsccccce 
Region V: 
Kentucky. .ccccccccccccccccescece 


g 


848eses 


833g 


666, 814 


11,979 
122, 841 
39,768 les 
58,802 53-9 
57,819 36.1 


47,618 34,5 


3H GRR ReRIMyY 


88s8ssg 


) 
oul au es oO RAOWN HAANHAAN 


Michigan 3/casccasne sates cunts 10. 359, 316 ce, 
Ohio ve sc suiceeec scene cuoceaMees 5. 163,175 9 
Region VI: 
Tllinolesecewscen soeseree se cy tae 10. 488,278 75-6 
Indiana 2/.ccccccescccccsccccccee 2 103, 332 71.4 
Wisconsin 2/eccccrccssccsccecses a _— _ 
Region VII: 
KIADAMAs ccc sts sletcrnsice sels se alcivin ete a 72,534 43.8 
Florida 2/eccccccesccscecsccsece A pte 327 65.4 
Georgia. ceccecccccssense ereee eee ° 2, 888 728 
MEQallusippisscG.a cw vee cleanse eawels ‘ 16,972 5 
South. Carolina...cvcccccesencves i 20,671 at 
TernneatSOrcsccsicnsissscregnsuecia a 97,264 63.9 
Region VIII: 
TGWa ic dens sasias edeleles snlctietiatie<e . 31,072 60.2 
Minnesotacccecerocsccecccccsccee ° 52,066 47. 
Nebraska’ sss) suisse cas ce ee eviceiee 2 15,941 61. 
North Dakotasccessccesescseasees e 2,095 54, 
South: Dakotas sce css sieclces esac ‘ 2,668 74. 
Region IX: 
APKANSAS ssc die siscepeicciep ede a auteee 42,589 47. 
Kansas cccccsccepecvoccvccesvese ° 39,571 15< 
Missouri'ts..sc cece coe sos cele ewe ee 137,301 10/ 39. 
CieLalone ss ccc ceiccasiie ye cicciuween : 55,321 76. 


Region X: 


00 
00 
00 
00 
5.00 
8.00 
4.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3 00 
00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
10.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
00 
00 


Loui siana Ofoccncecsscvecseccven . ey: ef 
New Mexicoceccocsecccccscccsccce . 215 . 
TOR Geses eatcustenencateeteenees - 11/ 93,785 52. 
ape rs a 16,295 715 
or: @eeeeeeoeeeoeeer er eereeeeeee . ry 
TAO 6 6s v5 cn '00.b'c\6/0'e's 0,pin.0)p.6' seid apis A 5,586 38. 
Momtannitee cc sock hate ile sieneicce f 10,146 69. 
Utahisiscacsise peices ccassisise vices © ° 17,117 78. 
WyoMLngeesccccscccccsnscsescvaces . 2,924 81. 
Region XII; us 
APIZONAL cc ecncccccoccvesevercece . 9,2 82. 
Gald Tornigsciciss csiclecia eee sipie sclera . 568, 348 13. 
Nevada waeiainvin aaisie'aialdeveinialt 70s * 3,719 84, 
epinoel fe oe dg ae eee Ys e 92, 662 65. 
Mashing tons ceilsicwinceblecisietei's 3 179,122 4h, 


Regions XIII and XIV: 
AIAGEB cedtvie oeewevsicctechwessene 
Hawaii .cccccccscccccvcsvcccvcces. 


3,080 
2355 


KK 
Ke 


WIA 
* 


* 
WR WNDNNANH HDMOWwo Rw OWOR AN De 


AO 
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1/ In individual-benefit-year States, claimants beginning benefit year, in uniform—benefit-year States, claimants first 
establishing benefit rights during benefit year. 

2/ Excludes January and February for Florida, fourth quarter for Indiana, first and second quarters for Louisiana, and 
all quarters for Wisconsin; data not reported. 

3/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents! allowances. Weekly benefit 
amounts in this table exclude such allowances in all these States but Michigan. . Statutory maximm for Michigan 
includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20-28. 

U/ Prior to April 1, 1946, maximum weekly benefit amount was $21. 

Represents only individuals who drew first gp during the year. 

6/ Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 "effective days." 

Prior to July 1, 1946, minimum weekly benefit amount was $4, 

Minimum weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if less than $10. 

Minimum payment is actually “6 but paid at rate af $8, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

10/ Minimum benefit amount is actually 50 cents but paid at rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 
Prior to February 1, 1946,maximum weekly benefit amount was $18. Percent of claimants at statutory maximum includes 
only those with weekly benefit amount of $20. 

i/ Includes 1,538 claimants for whom benefit years were established but no determinations were made. 

12/ Basic minimum end maximum benefits are $5 and $20,respectively; minimum $7 and maximum $25 result from upward 
cost-of-living adjustment. 

13/ Prior to October 1, 1946,minimum and maximum benefits were $5 and $16, respectively. 


Note: This table is corrected to March 25, 1947. 
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The average weekly benefit amount of claim- 
ants establishing benefit years in 196 
varied considerably among the States, from 
$12.0) in Arkansas to $23.38 in Utah. 


- These differences are attributable to a 


combination of factors, including the eli- 
gibility requirements to establish benefit 
rights, statutory minimum and maximum bene- 
fits payable, the fraction of high-quarter 
or base-period earnings used to compute the 
weekly benefit amount, and the level of 
earnings during the base period. In 36 
States claimants were entitled to an aver- 
age benefit amount below the national aver- 
age. In 5 States the average was $12.70 or 
less and in 5 others, $13-13.99. Only 
States averaged $20 or more. 


Although no more than 1) States exceeded 
the national average, they included almost 
two-thirds of all claimants establishing 
eligibility. Four States--California, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, New York--with average 
weekly benefits of from $19.05 to $20.97 
contained 37 percent of all claimants. That 
the States with the largest numbers of 
claimants tended to provide the highest 
average weekly benefit is shown by the fact 
that of the 12 States with 100,000 or more 
eligible claimants in 196, 2 had an aver- 
age weekly benefit amount of $20-20.99, 4 
averaged $19-19.99, and 5 averaged $18- 
18.99. In only one of these States, Mis- 
souri, was the average weekly benefit 
amount less than the national average. 


While the average weekly benefit amount was 
probably large-as compared with previous 
years, it undoubtedly represented a smaller 
proportion of wage loss compensated. This 
conclusion is based on the relatively large 
proportion--65 percent--of claimants in 
1946 whose weekly benefit amount was limited 
by the statutory maximum. The weekly bene- 
fit amount is generally computed as a spec- 
ified fraction, varying among the States 
from 50 to 65 percent, of weekly earnings 
during the quarter of highest earnings. If 
this computation yields an amount greater 
than the statutory maximum, the amount is 
reduced to the maximum. When such a reduc- 
tion takes place, however, the ratio of the 
weekly benefit amount to high-quarter earn- 
ings is, in effect, also reduced. Hence, 
the larger the proportion of claimants en- 
titled to the statutory maximum, the smaller 
the proportion of wage loss compensated. 


Here again, lack of data prevents a direct 


comparison with previovs years of the per- 
cent of eligible claimants entitled to the 
maximum weekly benefit amount. The propor- 
tion entitled to the maximum, however, prob- 
ably varied with the level of earnings dur- 








ing the base period, increasing with the 
hourly wage rate and the number of hours 
worked. 


Quarterly Trend in the Weekly Benefit 
Amount 


The latter half of 1946 saw a decline in 
the average weekly benefit amount payable 
under unemployment insurance. From $18.27 
payable to claimants establishing benefit 
years in the first quarter, the average 
increased to $18.43 for new claimants in 
the second, then dropped to $18.18 in the 
third and to $17.90 in the fourth (table 
2). In 32 of the 48 States for which data 
are available similar declines between the 
second and fourth quarters took place. 
These declines were moderate however, the 
largest--1l percent~-occurring in Kentucky. 
A decline of less than 3 percent was ob- 
served in 15 States and declines of 3-7 
percent in 16 States. In 15 of the 16 
States where increases occurred they were 
rather small. In Alaska, however, there 
was a substantial increase, due largely to 
the increase in the statutory maximum from 
$16 to $25, effective October 1, 1946. As 
a result, the average weekly benefit of 
claimants establishing eligibility in the 
fourth quarter was $22.25 compared with 
$15.93 in the second quarter. 


The downward trend in the average weekly 
benefit amount partly reflects the decrease 
in weekly earnings after the end of the war. 
In 30 States, claimants establishing eli- 
gibility in the first and second quarters 
of 1946 were entitled to benefits based on 
earnings in the base years, October 19))- 
September 195 and January—December 195, 
respectively; thus their base years in- 
cluded the period of relatively high earn- 
ings which preceded the end of the. war. 

For many of those establishing eligibility 
in the third and fourth quarters on the 
other hand, the base period began just 
about the time the war ended or shortly 
thereafter. 


To a large extent, however, the downward 
trend is attributable to the changing 
composition of claimants establishing 
benefit rights in 19)6--from workers in 


recently highly paid industries to those 


more nearly representative of normal labor 
turnover. For example, in 10 States with 
uniform benefit years, claimants establish- 
ing benefit rights in the second quarter 
had the same base period as those in the 
fourth quarter. In 9 of these States, how- 
ever, there was a decline between the sec- 
ond and fourth quarters in the average 
weekly benefit amount. 
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Table 2.—Average weekly benefit. amount of eligible claiaants,' and array: of claimants entitled to 
maximum weekly benefit, by quarter and State, 1 





Percent of claimants en’ ed to 
maximum weekly benefit, claimants 
Maximum establishing benefit righte ia-- 


Average weekly benefit amount, claimants 
establishing benefit rights in-- 


Region and State : ant weekly 


Region I: 
Connecticut W/cecees 
Maine. ceoccecccccrvece 
Maseachusetts.ccccore 
New Hampshire. ccecces 
Rhode Island,...cecee 
Vermont. crcccccccccce 

Region II-III: 


Delaware.ccoscccsecces 64.6 
New TOT EOYs cccccscecce Tl.1 0 
New York bf evececcecs 67.8 66.7 
Pennsylvania...seoece 79-8 69.1 
Region IVie 
Dist. of Col. W/ sesee 54.5 cat 
Maryland...cosccecese 17-8 ° 
North Carolina..cecos 13.9 12.0 
Virginia. .ccoccceccccs 50.2 53.9 
Vest Virginia. cccrsces 37.8 38.2 
Wye V3 $1.5 ly 
EN tUCKYssccvcscccece ° e 
Michigan N/ ceccvcccce 68.5 90.5 
OhLosccccccocee @evere 59.0 60.6 
Region VI: 
TLTinolesctecececssas 74.5 78.3 
Indiana Of ecccccccees 74.9 76.5 


Wisconsin 2/..c.ccsce 
Region VII: 
Alabama... cccocccccscce 
Florida. .cccccccccces 
Georgia. cceeccccceces 
Mississippl.ccccccsce 
South Carolina...ccss 
TENNOSBEO, .ecovececce 
Region VIII: 
TOW occceccovcccsece 
Minnesoteccccccccccce 
Nebraska. cocscccccece 
North Dakota.cccoscce 
South Dakota..cccssce 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..csccseccccce 
Kansasecccccscres esee 
Missouri.ccoocccscece 
Okklahoma.ccccecssscece 
Region X: 
Loui siana Af veccsvece 
Now Mexico.cccccccoss 
TEXAS. cvcccccccccevce 
Region XI: 
Colorado....cccccccee 
Tdaho.ceccccccccecces 
Montana.cccosccscccce 
Utahcccdewesaebeciculse 
Wyoming. .cscccccccoes 
Region XII: 
Arizona... cccccocccces 
California....cccoers 
Yevada U/ cdcececerocs 
OTegon.coccccvcccsres 
Washington..eoee eevee 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Dla ake. cccccccccccsce 
Hawali.ccccccccsccsce 
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1/ In individual-benefit-year States, claimants beginning benefit year; in uniform—benefit-year States, claimants 
first establishing benefit rights during benefit year. 

2/ Excludes fourth quarter for Indiana, first and second quarters for Louisiana, and all quarters for Wisconsin; 
data not reported. 

Includes Florida for March only; data not reported for January and February. 

4/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents’ allowances. Weekly 
benefit amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all these States but Michigan. Statutory maximum 
for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20-28. . 

2) Prior to April 1, 1946, maxiwum weekly benefit amount was $21. 

Represents only individuals who drew first ents during the year. 
Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 “effective days." 

8/ Prior to February 1, 1946, maximum weekly benefit amount was $18. Percent of claimants at statutory maximum 
in first quarter includes only those with weekly benefit amount of $20. 

9/ Prior to October 1, 1946, maximum weekly benefit amount was $16. 


Hote: This table is corrected to March 25, 1947. 
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* entitled to the maximum weekly benefit 
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The relative number of eligible claimants 


amount was also smaller in the fourth quar- 
ter of 196 than in earlier quarters; 60 
percent of the claimants establishing eli- 
gibility in October-December were entitled 
to the statutory maximum, compared with 
70 percent in the first quarter, 68 per- 
cent in the second, and 62 percent in the 
third. Decreases from the second to the 
fourth quarters in the proportion receiv- 
ing the maximum occurred in about two- 
thirds of the reporting States and varied 
in extent from 1 percent in Massachusetts 


to lh percent in Kentucky. 


Weekly Benefit Amount in the Fourth Quarter 


More than half the claimants establishing 
eligibility in the fourth quarter wére en- 
titled to a weekly benefit amount at least 
as large as the national average of $17.90; 
50 percent were qualified to receive $20- 
24.99, and 5 percent, $25 or more (table 
3). Three-fifths of all claimants were 
entitled to the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. More than one-fifth of the total, 
however, were entitled to less than $15, 
and 5 percent to less than $10. 


Among fourth-quarter claimants, as among 
eligible claimants in previous quarters, 
the average weekly benefit amount in the. 
various States differed widely--from 910.97 
in Kentucky to $23.62 in Utah. In 35 of the 
9 reporting States this amount was less 
than the national average; the remaining 
J States, however, contained nearly two- 
thirds of the claimants. In 16 States, 
half or more of the eligible claimants 
were entitled to a weekly benefit amount 
of at least $20. Claimants were entitled 
to $25 or more in only 6 States--Alaska, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, Michigan, Utah, and 
Washington--while claimants entitled to 
less than $5 were found in 8 States. 


The percent of eligible claimants entitled 
to the maximum weekly benefit also varied 
considerably. It was lowest in New Hamp- 


- shire (20 percent) and highest in Nevada 


(86 percent). In 8 States, fewer than 30 
percent could receive the statutory maxi- 
mum. In 3 States, 30-39.9 percent were 
entitled to the limiting amount. In ifich- 
igan,1/ Nevada, and Utah, on the other 





1/ In Michigan, all eligible claimants with 
a weekly benefit amount of $20-28, in- 
cluding dependents! allowances, were 
classified as entitled to the statutory 
maximum. Some of these claimants, how- 


ever, were entitled to a basic weekl 
benefit amount of less than $20. 








hand, more than 80 percent were entitled 
to the maximum weekly benefit. 


In theory, the statutory maximum should 
limit the benefit of only a small propor- 
tion of the eligible claimants; it should 
not hinder the effectiveness of the for- 
mula in providing a distribution of bene- 
fit amounts comparable to the distribution 
of earnings. Because the maximum was in 
many cases set at a comparatively low level 
in relation to earnings, however, a large 
proportion of all eligible claimants in 
the fourth quarter of 1916 were entitled 
to the statutory maximum. How small the 
maximum was in relation to prevailing wage 
levels is shown in table h. In all but 12 
States, the maximum weekly benefit was 
less than half the average weekly earnings 
of covered workers in July-September 196, 
and in 13 States it was less than 0 per- 
cent of such earnings. 


Potential Duration of Benefits, 196 


More than three out of every five clain- 
ants establishing eligibility for unen- 
ployment benefits in 1946 were entitled 

to benefits for at least 20 weeks (table 
5). The average potential duration of all 
eligible claimants, however, was somewhat 
shorter--19.8 weeks. One-fifth of the 
claimants were entitled to 16-19 weeks, 11 
percent to 12-15 weeks, 6 percent to 8-11 
weeks, and 1.4 percent to -7 weeks. 


in the majority of States, the average po- 
tential duration of benefits was less than 
the national average. Arkansas, Arizona, 
and Texas had an average potential dura- 
tion of 10.3 weeks, 12.0 weeks, and 13.6 
weeks, respectively; 11 States averaged 
14-15.9 weeks, 1) States 16-17.9 weeks, 

and 10 States 18-19.7 weeks. The average 
number of claimants in each of these States, 
however, was only about half as large as 

in the 12 States with potential duration 

of 20 weeks or more. As a result, the 
potential duration for the country as a 
whole was higher than in most of the States. 


Potential duration was generally longer in 
States with uniform—duration provisions 
than in States where duration varied with 
past earnings. In the former group, the 
average potential duration of claimants 
establishing eligibility in 1946 was 23 
weeks--, weeks longer than in States with 
variable duration. Seventy-nine percent 
of the claimants in the uniform-duration 
States were entitled to receive benefits 
for 20 weeks or more; for claimants in 
States with variable duration, the corre- 
sponding proportion was only 58 percent. 
Of the 50 States reporting, 36 provide 
that the potential duration varies with 
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the individual's base period earnings (in 
1946 these States included about four- 
fifths of all claimants establishing eli- 
gibility); the other 1) States provide 
the same duration for all eligible clain- 
ants. Most of the States with uniform 
duration provide a potential duration of 
20 weeks or more; New York has 26 weeks, 
West Virginia 21 weeks, and 6 States 20 
weeks. Among the 36 reporting States 
with variable duration, on the other hand, 
only had an average potential duration 
of 20 weeks or more. 


The limitation on the maximum duration of 
benefits tended to restrict the potential 
duration of a substantial proportion of 
eligible claimants. This was the case 
even in the 25 reporting States with vari- 
able-duration provisions, where the maxi- 
mum potential duration was relatively 
high--20 weeks or more. In California, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and Wyoming, for ex- 
ample, about one-third of the claimants 
qualified for the maximum duration of 
benefits; in 5 other States, from one- 
third to one-half of the claimants were 
entitled to the maximum; in Ohio almost 
nine-tenths were eligible for the maximum 
duration of 22 weeks. 


Quarterly Trends in the Duration of 
Benefits 


During the last 2 quarters of 196 there 
was a slightly downward trend in the aver- 
age potential duration of benefits. Claim- 
ants establishing eligibility in the first 
quarter of that year could receive bene- 
fits for 19.3 weeks on the average, and in 
the second quarter for 20.3 weeks; in the 
third and fourth quarters, however, the 

_ averages dropped to 19.5 and 19.) weeks 
(table 6). 


For all claimants in States with uniforn 
duration, the average potential duration 
also increased from the first to the sec- 
ond quarter and then declined in the third. 
These variations, however, were due en- 
tirely to changes in the distribution of 
eligible claimants among the States with 
uniform duration; in each State, of course, 
potential duration was the same throughout 
the year. 


In the case of States with variable dura- 
tion of benefits, potential duration re- 
mained the same in the first and second 
quarters of 19,6 and then declined in the 
third and fourth quarters. To some extent, 
this trend was also affected by shifts in 
the distribution of eligible claimants 
among the States. In all but 8 of the 3) 
States with variable duration for which a 








comparison was possible, however, the 
average potential duration of benefits 
was lower in October-December than in 
January-March. 


The tendency for claimants establishing 
eligibility at the end of 196 to have a 
somewhat shorter potential duration is 
probably attributable in some degree to 
their lower earnings. As already indi- 
cated, their base period began near the 
end of the war and therefore included 
only a short period of wartime earnings. 
Another factor affecting the trend was 
the changing characteristics of claimants 
establishing eligibility. In South Dakota, 
for example, the potential duration jumped 
from 1.9 weeks in the second quarter to 
18.3 weeks in the third, then dropped to 
15.2 weeks. This fluctuation is related 
to the virtual shutdown in the meat—-pack- 
ing industry in that State in the third 
quarter when many persons applied for un- 
employment benefits. Since earnings in 
this industry are comparatively high, 
these claimants raised the average poten- 
tial duration above normal. 


The relative number of claimants entitled 
to the maximum potential duration of bene- 
fits also declined from the first to fourth 
quarters-~from 70 percent to 58 percent. 

In the case of claimants in States with 
variable-duration provisions, the decrease 
was of course even greater—-from 6) per- 
cent to 46 percent. A downward trend in 
the relative number of claimants at the 
maximum was found in most of the States 
with variable duration; the decrease was 
greatest, however, in Alaska--from 8 per- 
cent to 21 percent--because of a change in 
the law, effective October 1, 196, that 
raised the maximum potential duration from 
16 to 25 weeks. Only 5 States--Connecticut, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, and Virginia—- 
showed an increase in the percentage of 
Claimants entitled to the maximun. 


Potential Duration in the Fourth Quarter 


In the fourth quarter, as in the first 3 
quarters of 1946, the longest potential 
duration was found among States that pro- 
vided a uniform potential duration of 
benefits to all claimants. The average 
potential duration of claimants in uniform- 
duration States was 23 weeks, compared 
with 18.4 weeks for States with variable 
duration (table 7). Among the States in 
which potential duration varied with prior 
earnings, differences in the average po= 
tential duration in the fourth quarter 
resembled those in previous quarters. 
Washington ranked first with 22.6 weeks, 
followed by Illinois, Ohio, and New Jersey 
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with 21.7-20.1 weeks. Arkansas, at the 
lower end of the array, averaged 10.6 
weeks, Arizona 11.) weeks, and Texas 12.5 
weeks . 


The statutory maximum limitation on the 
number of weeks for which a claimant could 
draw benefits, rather than his earnings 
record or the formula for relating such 
earnings to duration, restricted the po- 
tential duration for a considerable number 
of claimants. In the fourth quarter of 
1946 as many as 6 percent of all eligible 
claimants in variable-duration States were 
entitled to the maximum duration of bene- 
fits. Among this group, of course, a num- 
ber of claimants had an earnings history 
which entitled them, according to the for- 
mula for computing duration, to exactly 
the maximum duration. A large proportion, 
however, probably had wage records which, 
in the absence of a statutory limitation, 
would have entitled them to a greater po- 
tential duration. In 17 of the 35 report- 
ing States with variable-duration provi- 
sions, more than half the eligible claim- 
.ants qualified for the maximum duration. 
In Ohio, with a maximum duration of 22 
weeks, 90 percent could receive benefits 
for that length of time. In each of 3 
other States--Colorado, the District of _ 
Columbia, and New Mexico--no fewer than 3 
out of claimants qualified for the maxi- 
mum duration. 


To some extent, of course, the duration of 
benefits was limited by the benefit formu- 
la from which duration was computed. In 
Arkansas, for example, where the statutory 
maximum duration was fairly low—16 weeks-- 
only 28 percent of the claimants establish- 
ing eligibility in the fourth quarter were 
entitled to the maximum. Similarly, in 

Texas, with a maximum potential duration 

of 18 weeks, only 39 percent of the clain- 
ants were so entitled. In Ohio, on the 


other hand, the maximum duration was 22 
weeks; yet 90 percent of the eligible 
claimants were entitled to the maximun. 


Weekly Benefit Amount and Duration of 
nefits in the Fourth Quarter 

Among eligible claimants in States with 

variable duration of benefits, those en- 

titled to low weekly benefit amounts were 


usually entitled to a relatively short 
duration of benefits. Thus, in the fourth 


quarter of 196, as the average weekly 


benefit amount varied from less than $5 to 
$25, the average potential duration in- 
creased from 11.1 weeks to 22.0 weeks 
(table 8). This situation is probably ex~ 
plained by the fact that persons with low 
earnings in their quarter of highest earn- 
ings usually suffer considerable unemploy- 
ment throughout the year, compared with 
workers with larger earnings. As a result, 
the ratio of their base-period earnings 

to high-quarter earnings--which has a sig- 
nificant effect on potential duration of 
benefits—also tends to be lower. Appar- 
ently the same characteristic—-unemploy- 
ment——which indicates the greatest need 
for a substantial duration of benefits, 
tends to limit such benefits to the short- 
est duration. 


The direct relationship between the sub- 
stantial weekly benefit amownt and the po- 
tential duration was prevalent in virtually 
all the States. It was most marked, how- 
ever, in Rhode Island, where the average 
potential duration increased from 6.3 weeks 
for those entitled to a weekly benefit 
amount of $5-9.99 to 15.8 weeks for those 
entitled to $15-19.99. The difference was 
also relatively great in Massachusetts, 
where the potential duration increased 
from 11.5 to 20.9 weeks as the potential 
weekly benefit amount advanced from $5- 
9.99 to $25 or more. 
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Table 3.—-Amount of benefits: Weekly benefit amount for claimants establishing benefit rights October- 
December 1946, and percentage distribution of those claimants by benefit amount, by State 1/ 





Weekly benefit Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights * 
amount 2/ with weekly benefit amount ef-- 


Region and State establishing tous me, 
denefit than | $5- | flo | #15- | $20~ Statutory \ 
rights $5.00 9.99 | 14.99 | 19.99 | 24.99 maximus j 


saya [some | =| = | are ose | or] wel os] oo] oe 


Nunmbex of 
claimants 








Region I: 
Connecticut 2/.. $22 54.6 
Sesie a Wie eons ; 20 25.7 A 
Massachusetts...... 25 ag 
Yew Hampshire...... 20 20. 
Rhode Islend,...... 18 T7105 : 
Vermont....... Av te 20 42,0 ip. 
Region II-III: , 
Delaware......... 2 18 45.3 
Wow Jeraeyo.cccccees 22 59.5 
New York Ui/........ 21 6509 
Pennsylvania...... . 20 52.2 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. Qf aoe 20 43.1 
Maryland........0.. 20 75-5 
Worth Carolina..... 20 13.0 
Virginia,.......... 15 571 
West Virginia...... 20 27.6 * 
Region Y: 
Kentucky........... 16 si 
Michigan 2/........ 20-28 05 
Ohio Sony 21 43.0 
Region VI: 
T114noles. ss icesscn's 20 70% 
Indiana 3/......... 20 ane 
Wisconsin 3/....... 20 —_— 
Region VII: 
Alabawas css os esse 20 * 3729 
Wloridas secs: seece 68.2 
Georgias........... 26.4 
Mississippi........ 37-9 cai 
South Carolina..... 20.1 | 
Tennessee.......... 53.5 | 
Region VIII: ; 
FOUR Sic cs Palnic ae wicls ee 46.2 
Minnesota, ........6 28.8 
Nebraska.,......... 47.9 
Worth Dakota,...... 54.5 
South Dakota....... 63.5 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.......... 46.6 
Kansas............. 00 8 
Missouri........... 3.00 aie) 
Oklahoma..........- 6.00 76.3 
Region X: 
Louieiana.......... 3.00 48.0 
Wew Mexico......... 5.00 64.0 
MORRO ewes e eels ois ote 5.00 44.3 
Region XI: 
Colorado........... 5.00 73.4 
Tahoe... cs tesy cscs 5200 5 
Montana........06- 5.00 63.2 
Wales cite vee ab sinsleivs 7.00 8.7 
Wyoming. ........-.6 7-90 18.7 
Region XII: 
Arisona............ 5.00 1505 
California......... . 78.6 
Wevada 2/,......... 86.2 
Oregon........-se0% 56.4 
Washington eerscsrece 38.0 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska costes ec 66.8 
Bay@ld sisis'cis 6 p'eie'nis's 56.4 


y In individual—benefit-year States, claimants beginning benefit year; in uniform—benefit year States, claimants first 
establishing benefit rights during the benefit year. ; f 
2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents’ allowances. Weekly benefit amounts 
on this table exclude such allowances in all of these States but Michigan. Statutory maximum for Michigan includes all 
claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20-28. 
Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
Represents only individusis who drew first ts during the quarter. 
Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 “effective days." 
Minimum weekly benefit amount is average weekly waze im high auarter if less than $10. 
Minimum payment is actually $6 but paid at rate of $8, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 
Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents but paid at rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 
Includes 321 claimants for whom benefit years were established but no determinations were made. ie & 
Maximum basic benefits is $20; maximum $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment. 
1i/ Minimum and maximum weekly benefit amount changed from $5 and $16,respectively, effective October 1, 1946. 
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Note: This table is corrected to March 14, 1947, 
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Table 4.—Average weekly earnings of covered workers, July-September 1946, maximum weekly benefit amount 
for claimants establishing benefit rights October-December 1946, and ratio of maximum to average 
weekly earnings, by State 





Maximum weekly benefit amount 


Percent of 
average weekly 
earnings 


Average weekly 
earnings of 
covered workers, 


July-September 
196 





Region and State 





POCRL ds ccleveccccetsepeces 


Region I: 
Connecticut 1/.........ceeee- 
MeIROs. occcccccvcceccccescce 
Massachusetts... ccccccccoce 
Yew Hampshire. .cwcccccccccre 
Rhode Island......sescccccce 
VOTMORB eo cocccocccccccccovece 
Region II-III: : 
Deolaware.cccccccccccccesesce 
New COTE i ccc vccvececicccece 
Now York... cccccocecccccces 
Pennsylvania. .ccccrsccccccve 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia ..... 
Maryland. ...ccccccccccscccce 
North Caroling..cscccocccces 
Virginia. .ccccccccccccccccce ; 
West Virginia. o.ccccccccccve 
Region V3 Re 
Kentaekyoccsccccecccdsccccse 
Michigan Dfaivdsccobecdscene 
ObL@ccccccssccccccccccccesve 
Region VI: 
T1linois....ccccccesccccecce 
THALIANA css cccecdceccessace 
Wisconsin. ..ccccccccccsccccs 
Region VII: 
BIGVOME és Ves piecdsccesscecee 
Florida. .cccccccccscccscccccce 
Georgise.cccvccesccccccccvess 
Mississippi. .cccccocccccccce 
South Carolina......sccccsos 
TeNROSS CO... esr cescccocccecs 
Region VIII: 
TOWGE cies we tins edmcds'cé cleo e co's 
Minnesota. .ccccccccsccccccccd 
Nebraska. ..cccccccccssccocse 
North Dakota. .ccccccccccccce 
South DANG TAs sv cvv'c ccseccese 
Region IX: 
AYKANEAB. ccc ccccccccccccccce 
KANSAS e ccc ccccccsccccccccscs 
Missourl...ccccrccccevcsccce 
Oklahoma... .ccccccccccccece 
Region X: 
Louisiana. ...ccccccccccccccce 
New WOELOGs ccclvicctcccscseces 
POXMB.cccccccccvccccccsscsce 
Region XI: ; 
COLlOTEEG ec ccvccccecccoseceoe 
TdahOscscccoccccccccccccsece 
Montana. ccccccccccnccccccccs 
DUG sci cov vievseccvccccedcces 
Wyoming. .cccccccccccccccccce 
Region XII: 
APISONR. .ccccccccccrccssccser 
California. ..ccccccccccccece 
VYevada Pfidcecrevcevicecvens 
OTOgon.ccccccccvccccecccccece 
Washington... cscccccccscccce 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska. cncccccccccccccccccce 
Hawaii. .cocccccccvccccccccce 


SSVRE 


BEEER SIRE BEBRBE 
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1.3 
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/ The maximum weekly benefit amounts shown for Connecticut, Michigan, and Nevada exclude dependents! 


allowances. s 
2/ Maximum basic benefit is $20; maximum of $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment, 
3/ Maximum changed from $16 to $25, effective Octover 1, 1946. 


Note: This table is corrected to March 14, 1947. 
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Table 5.—Duration of benefits: Potential duration ef benefits for claimants establishing 


benefit rights January-December 1946, and percentage distribution of these claimants 
by potential duration, by State }/ 


_ Potential duration Percent of claimants establishing benefit 


(weeks) rights with potential duration of— 


State 
SS ein el 
Pee ee eee Latah « [agen 


10.6 : 20.0 | 62.2] 63 


Total 2f cocccces 


5 
.0 


20 
29 
20 
20 
0 
i) 
2c 
AA) 
20 
20 


eeeeeee@ 


oer ese e eee eee ese ee . 
NONN RPP AUN OATWNOUFUuAre FM O0O OWN ASN 


Uniform duration. cecces 23.0 100 
Goeorgis.cercoccecces 16. —_— -_- —_— 100 
Hawhiliiisacseotcachs 20. a. mane a0 ou 100 
Kentucky.ccccccesces 20. air cnd soa Sober panto 100 
Mal ROsc's visia sak ens viaihe 2. Lim) oo seed = 100 
Missiasippi.ccccccce 14. ome out 00.0 ———- 100 
Mon tana ica ccicssc's vce 16. oe -- os 20 100 
New Hampshire..eccoe 20. —, —= a Leper! 100 
Wew York. ccccccvecce 26. — —— —_— _— 100 
North Carolina...... 16. _~ _ _— 00.0 100 
North Dakota.ccccess 20. ome o—-, — ———. 100 
South Carolina..coce 16. wcoes ane — 100.0 100 
Tennessee. eoreeeeree 16. — — — 100.0 100 
Vermont. cocccccccces 20. —— eee ———sae — 100 
West Virginia..c..ce 21. berated oa == = 100 

Variable duration 2/... 19. 1.8 ie 13.0 20.1 54 
Aladame sss csesssc vee 18. — 5.1 12.4 12.0 70 
Ala glee evcienic ce vi 15. _— 17.4 ate 61.0 63 
ArisonA.cccocsecscce 12. 12.6 14.4 70 0 — 63 
Arkansas.ccccosecses 10. 16.9 25.5 29.3 28.3 28 
California.ccccccsece 19. —_- 6.0 8.2 40.0 31 
Coloradocccccccccece 15. 9.0 11.8 79.2 19 
Connecticut.ccese-ce 18. 6.3 10.6 i 60.7 60 
Delaware..cecccceses 17. 20.5 16.2 14.8 48.5 ko 
District of Columbia 4 3.8 8.2 9.3 718.7 78 
Florida Ofecvveccces 14. 2.2 21.7 17.2 58.9 — 58 
Tdahocvccretvon cuss 17 22 12.0 19.2 68.7 — 64 
Tilinolsiccssecccise 26 — 6.1 10.5 12.1 71.3 50 
Indiana 2/....e-e00 20 3.1 7.6 10.9 17.4 61.0 61 
TOWALS cigsinc sciscciee us 18 9.5 12.9 13.9 63.7 — 59 
Kansas... cccccccccee 20 1.5 yee 11.7 8.7 67.2 67 
Louisiana 2/......0. 20 3.0 27. 21.0 18.1 4 30 
Maryland,..cccccsece 26 1.4 14.9 L7sL 18.9 . Tet 3x 
Massachusetts..cccoe 23 6.4 9.9 a4 17.1 52.7 5 
Michigan.s..sseccece 20 —_— — 38. 12.2 49.5 es 
Minnesota.cesses.see 20 — —- 9.0 31.6 59.4 59 
Missouri Bfacccccece - 20 6 7.3 11.3 29.2 51.5 51. 
Nebraaka...scccecess 18 6 10.9 A, 15-7 70 
Hevadasessseedecses 20 3 8.1 14,4 11.9 65 
Yew TOP SOY.ccecccece 26 21.5 — 14.5 9.3 8.7 50 
New Mexico.ccsseesse 16 15.5 _ 5.1 vey 83.2 86 
Ohigertsdeo esos seas 22 21.6 -—- — -— 10.7 89 
Oklahoma..ccccccccce 20) Fy LTSL 4.3 13.6 13. 11.5 57 
OF O£00 ss vacepccesece 20 17.8 4.8 6.3 14.6 63 
Pennsylvania.....ese 20.) 18.8 — 4.8 8.8 78 
Rhode Igland......0.6 20+} 15.1 14.6 15.3 13.1 38 
South Dakota.scccecs 20 16.6 4.8 16.0 12.1 53 
MOXEBes ssckcesccvece 18 13.6 17.4 17.8 47.0 39 
Utah 9/.ceccsccccee 19 | 18.5 --- --- 100.0 97 
Virginia. .cccsecccce 16 8 4.3 63.0 6 
Washington..ccccscoe 26 cage —_—. 11.1 x 
Wisconsin 2f saecccee 23 a1 << — 

20 6 17.1 28 





Wyoming... cosscecccee 


1/ 35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, does not limit 
benefits to any specified period. ; x ; 

2/ Excludes January and February for Florida, fourth quarter for Indiana, first and second quarters for Louisiana, 
and all quarters for Wisconsin; data not reported. y 

é) Less than 0.05 percent. 

Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 “effective days." 
Includes only those claimants who received their first payment during the quarter. 

6/ Prior to October 1, 1946,minimum was & weeks and maximum 16 weeks. 

VU Maximum duration is not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in a weighted table of 
earning categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual maximum, 23.4 times. Percent of claimants 
at maximum duration includes those with duration of 23 or more weeks. 

8/ Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents, but it is paid at the rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in 

“ guch cases. Prior to Februsry 1, 1946,maximum duration was 16 weeks. Percent of claimants at maximum 
duration includes only those with a duration of 20 weeks. ‘ : 

9/ Minimum duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable is 16 and a fraction weeks and maximum 19 weeks. 
When no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks uniform. ‘The maximum duration of 19 weeks is applicable only to 
workers with an adjusted amount of $23. In most other weekly benefit categories, the maximum is between 18 and 19 
weeks. Percent shown at the maximum, therefore, includes workers with a potential duration of 18 or more weeks. 


Note: This table is corrected to March 25, 1947. 
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Table 6.—Average potential @uration of benefits ef eligible claimants, and percent of claimants 
entitled to maximum potential duration, by quarter, 1946 }]/ 












Average potential duration (weeks), 
claimants establishing benefit rights in-- establishing benefit rights in-- 


sara arn iu oar] rer | anaes sr tne tnt [oct 
mag [yee | es | ss [wa | —]yea| os | wa 


Uniform duration........ 


potential duration, claimants 
State 
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Georgisecccescocceces 
BELA y-a.ee wicideleteee<~: 6 
Kentucky..cccccccccce 
Maine. coccccccccccece 
Mississippl.....ceere 
Montantecccccscsccsce 
New Hampshire.......e 
New York M/ .ccccceces 
North Carolina...eess 
North DEG th cccccnce 
South Carolina....e.e 
Tennesse@.ccrccecesce 
NaC iwas did delecitee ve 


e 
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e 
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e 
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ee 
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7 
0 
fo) 
) 
0 
0 
) 
fe) 
i) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
) 
3 
8 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
) 
1 
1 
1 
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West Virginia........ ° . ° e 

Variable duration....... 19. 
RUMI se Gicciaitic cawiciee 18. 
ALaskER.cccccscccccece 15. 
EMIS dic cuareeewiele-<¢se 12. 
ATL BE Dine welaie.c.ciewee Lk. 
California J/.....++6 19. 32.5 
Colorado... .cocccves. ° 15. 19.7 
Connecticut.....cc.ece 18. 62.8 
Delaware.....s.cees ofa 18. 44.9 
District of Columbia. a 20 80.5 
PLOVURevcicisceusiecinacs 1 ° 16 57.4 52.8 
BORHOS oaleviewswebess oe 15ie 14. 17 57.3 41.7 
EWING L Bo ciaves cine tiose 6 21. 26 50.5 45.4 
Indiana 2/.........- ° 17. 20 65.5 52.0 
Tre Ace baci ncbieces 15. 14,2 18 64.1 61.0 
Kansase.ccccccccccccece Lite 16.6 20 70.7 66.8 
Loui siana Of wccccceee 15. 15.1 20 a 32.7 
Maeytanes 5 sic.ccte viclecee 20.4 18.8 18. 19.9 26 1.5 25.5 25.4 
Massachusetts. eeeeeee 19.8 18.0 Dis 18. 23 ag 31.1 27-7 
WiGNteAN cocdscaducoes 18.0 Liat 16. 16.1 20 64,1 58.0 33.0 
Minnesota.ce..cccccce 19.3 me 18. 18.6 20 64.1 58.9 53.5 
Migsourd oy ics vcecioses 16.2 18. 18. a 20 (9/) 66.8 71.9 
Nebraska......esscece 16.5 16.5 ay 15. 18 oe 10.9 78.6 
Mevada.cerscccccsccecce 18.1 17-7 18. 18.4 20 6.1 59. 67.2 
New Jersey. .ccccecees 22.5 21.9 20. 20.1 26 60.3 52.7 442 
New Mexico.ssccceseoes 15.5 15.6 15. 15.4 16 83.3 86.2 82.9 
GME ane catia tetecs'<e 2167, 21.7 rae 21.7 22 92.0 92.2 15-3 
Ql lahomas c.cccic cbc vcs 17.5 17.2 16. 15.9 20 63.3 &.2 54.3 
mets v aetacnie scl orc. 18.1 oa (eh 7: 16.9 20 67.1 54.7 61.8 
Pennsylvania....sssee 19.3 18. 18.0 20 86.6 73.9 69.3 
Rhode Island......eee. 15.6 14, 14.5 20+ 43.8 38.1 30.9 
South Dakota..s.--ees 15.2 18. 15.2 20 28.3 35.5 78.1 
EMD g's! «oie «o's -< viares' Sie 14.3 13. 12.5 47.3 39.9 32.1 
Utah 10/ woccccccceccs 18 5 18. 18.5 97.6 97-3 97.7 
Wiveinitiessd.ceceocce | 14, 14,1 - 62.1 62.8 63.9 
Washington....ssescee 23. 22.6 56.3 60.8 53.5 
Wisconsin Bf ecccccves — a ge scent er 
MeOMANE acacece ccosce 4 14.4 3 32.2 29.6 





u/ 35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, does not limit 
benefits to any specified period. ; 

2/ Excludes fourth quarter for Indiana, first and second quarters for Louisiana, and all quarters for Wisconsin; 

data not reported. 

Includes Florida for March only, data not reported for January and February. 

Includes only those claimants who received their first payment during the quarter. 

Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 "effective days." 

Prior to October 1, 1946,maximum duration was 16 weeks. 

Maximum duration is not’ a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in a weighted table of earning 

categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual maximum, 23.4 times. Percent of claimants at maximum 

duration includes those with duration of 23 or more weeks. 

Prior to February 1, 1946, maximum duration was 16 weeks. 

Comparable data not availabl.. 2 

Maximum duration under upward cost-of~living adjustment is 19 weeks; when no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks 

uniform. ‘The maximum duration of 19 weeks is applicable only to workers with an adjusted amount of $23. In most 

other weekly benefit categories, the maximum is between 18 and 19 weeks. Percent shown at the maximum, therefore, 

includes workers with a potential duration of 18 or more weeks. 
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Note: This table is corrected to March 25, 1947. 
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Table 7.--Duration of benefits: Potential duration of benefits for claimants establishing benefit rights 
October-December 1946 and percentage distribution of those claimants by potential duration, 
for each State 1/ 






Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 
with potential duration of-- 





Potential duration 
(weeks) 










State z 
Less y 2 . 
7 811 | 12-15 | 16-19 Maxi mum 
Minisum Average 4 than weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks weeks weeks 
weeks or more 
Uniform duration........ --- oa 1.5 ‘De 

Georgia: dacversccccce’s --- --- | 100.0 

Hawaliaciacauceceuisieess ean 

Kentucky....cccccccce 


Maines. cccccsecscece 
Mississippl...cccccce 
Montan...secccoesccce 
New Hampshire...cccece 
New York..cccoccsscces 
North Carclina....:.« 
North Dakota..ccccooe 
South Carolina....e.c. 
TeNnNESSCE..cscccscece 
Vermont..ccccccccccee 
West Virginia.....0. 


Variable duration.....ce 
Alabama. .cccccscccses 
AlaQEe,. ccc ceceweneye 
ATIsONA. ccccceccceses 
Arkansas....ccccceces 
California..c..cccece 
Coleradés'sccdsscasese 
Connecticut...ccccece 
Delawaré..cscscccccce 
District of Columbia. 
FLOPiGAsicw cc ves cieane 
TORHUG aloo a sisleu ss ele cise 
TU3SNO1 Saas assis cieetets’s 
Indiana 2/.0..-c0ccce 
Tow. ccccccccccccccce 
Kanas.ccccccccesssce 
Louisiana. ..cccccccce 
Maryland....ccccscece 
Massachusetts... ceccee 
Michigan. ceccccceccece 
Minnesotaccecccccesce 
Missouri..cecccccccce 
Nebraska....ccccecsesce 
WevadGscctasvevécas ce 
New TOTSCY cc cccccccce 
New Mexico....ccccece 
OhiGccrcecsescvaes sce 
Oklahoma....ccccccrece 
Oregon. cvecccccccesece 
Pennsylvania.......ce 
Rhode Island. ..ecccce 
South Dakota......cee 
ROxES ce accccseeveses 
Utah 10/.....cccecces 
Virginigescccccccccce 
Washington..cccccccce 
Wieconsin 2/........6 
Wyoming.ccccccsccccce 


° 
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1/ 35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, dees not limit 
Denefits to any specified pericd. 


2/ Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin; data not reported. ft 
g, Less than 0.05 percent. » 
R/ Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 "effective days." 


2 Includes only those claimants who received their first payment during the quarter. 

6/ Minimum and maximum duration changed from & and 16 weeks respectively, effective October 1, 1946. 

U Maximum duration is not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in a weighted table of earn- 
ing categories. Greatest pxbsible duration is 25.5 times; usual maximum, 23.4% times. : 

8/ Includes claimants having duration of 23 weeks or mores 

3/ Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents, but it is paid at the rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

10/ Minimum duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable is 16 and a fraction weeks and maximum 19 weeks. 
When no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks uniform. ‘The maximm duration of 19 weeks is applicable only to 
workers with an adjusted amount of $23. In most other weekly-benefit categories, the maximum is between 18 and 19 
weeks, Percent show at the maximum, therefore, includes workers with a potential duration of 18 or more weeks. 


Bote: Thies table is corrected to March 14, 1947, 
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Table 8.--Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants establishing 
benefit rights, October-December 1946, by weekly benefit amount, 
37 variable-duration States 


Average weeks of potential duration of benefits of eligible 
. Claimants with weekly benefit amount of-- 


Region and State 





® 
$5-9.99 | $1014.99 | $15-19.99 a ic bg 

Region I: 

Connecticut 2/.... 19.4 

Massachusetts..... 2.9 

Rhode Island...... 16.3 
Region II-III: 

Delaware....cossss 18.7 

Yew JOTBOY. cccccece 22.8 

Pennsylvania. ...o. 18.9 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col. 2/.. 19.6 

Maryland....cccccse 22.0 

Virginia. seccccees 15.4 
Region V: : 

. Michigan ecretng 16.6 

ORTO< Scccvcocwscne 21.8 
Regien VI: 

T1linois..ccccccce 2309 

Indiana 1/.......6 --- 

Wisconsin Uf cesses — 
Region VII: 

Alabama....cccccce 18.7 

Florida...e.ccssese 15.1 
Region VIII: 

Towa. ccccccccccces 15-5 

Minnesota.......+- 20.0 

Nebraska.....sccce 16.6 

South Dakota.....0 17.1 
Region IX: 

Arkansas.cccccccce 11.4 

KanSas.cccccccccce 17.7 

Missouri...c.ccoce 19.1 

Olelahoma..ccccccce 16.7 
Region X: 

Louisiana...c.ccce 16.7 

New Mexico... .ccooe 15.7 

FOXAB sc coccccccccce 15.2 
Region XI: 

Colorado....sccccce 15.4 

Tdahodscccccccccccs 16.8 

tah. cccocccccccce 18.5 

Wyoming....csccces 1503 
Region XII: 

Arison. cccccccecce 11.8 

California. eccccece 19.3 

Hevada 2/......006 19.1 

Oregonerccoccccecce 2.0 

Washington. ..c.cce 26.0 
Region XIII: 

Alaska. cccccccccs 18.5 


Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents!’ allowances. 
. Weekly benefit amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all these States except 
Michigan. Statutory maximum for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of 
$20 (the maxisum payable to claimants without dependents) to $28 (the maximum payable to claimants 
with dependents), 


Note: This table is corrected to March 14, 1947. 
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DEPENDENTS! ALLOWANCES 
JANUARY 1947 





In January 1947, the 4 States which pro- 
vide additional allowances for depend— 

. ents 1/—Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada—paid de- 
pendents' allowances to 35 percent of 
their 42,280 beneficiaries.2/ These 
allowances raised the averagse weekly 
benefit of beneficiaries with dependents 
by 23 percent from $19.68 to $24.12. 


The provisions for dependents' allowances 
were described in detail in the report 

on "Dependents! Allowances, September- 
December 1946," published in the February 
1947 issue of Employment Security 
Activities. As is shovm in that report, 
the provisions differ from State to State 
in various respects-——in the definition of 
“dependent,” in the amount of the 
allowance for dependents, and in the 
special restrictions relating to the 
employment or benefit status of certain 
dependents. Table 1 shows the amount 
payable as dependents' allowances in each 


State and the relationship of this amount 
to the maximum basic weekly benefit. 


Number of Beneficiaries With 


Dependents' Allowances 


The number of beneficiaries in the 4 
States, as well as the proportion re- 
ceiving dependents' allowances, was con- 
siderably higher in January than in the 
immediately preceding months. During © 
January 42,280 beneficiaries received un- 
employment benefits—more than twice the 
average monthly figure for September— 
December (table 2). Thirty-five percent 
of the beneficiaries received dependents! 
allowances in January compared with 28 
percent in the preceding 4-month period. 


The large increase in beneficiaries in 
these 4 States followed the national 
trend. For the country as a whole, the 
number rose from 748,000 in December to 
893,000 in January, an increase of 19 


Table 1.—Amount of dependents' allowances payable, January 1947, 4 States 














Additional 
allowance 
per 
dependent 


State 


ComnectL cut sceceocceseoseceeses 
District; of Columbia oss slsiee 00 
ME. chi ganeccccccescsccscccnccce 
NeVadaceccoceccccsvcccccoccccs 












Mascimum Maximum weekly 


basic benefit amount 
weekly including 
benefit dependents ! 
amount allowances 
















1/ Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, whichever is less. 

2/ Since nearly all beneficiaries receive the maximum basic weekly benefit pune $8 
is usually the maximum additional allowance. 

3/ Cr average weekly wage in the quarter of highest earnings, whichever is less. 


4/ 33 for first 2 dependents, 


and $3 for 1 additional dependent. 





1/ Effective April 1, Massachusetts be- 
came the fifth State to supplement 
the basic weekly benefit with an 
allowance for dependents. 


2/ As used in this report, a "beneficiary" 


is a person who, during the month, 
receives his first payment of a bene=- 
fit year. In a very small number of 
cases, where. the month overlaps 2 
benefit years, two first payments— 
one for each benefit year—may have 
been issued. © 


percent. Michigan's lay-offs in the 
automobile industry, partly because of 
model changes, strongly affected the 
average for the 4 States under considera- 
tion. Construction cut=—backs in the 
District of Columbia and lay-offs in the” 
garment industry in Connecticut were also 
important. 


The increase in the proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with dependents! allowances was 
largely the result of the change in the 
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sex camposition of the beneficiary group. 
In January there was a sharp reduction in 
the relative number of female beneficiaries, 
comparatively few of whom have dependents 
for whom an allowance is paid. During 

that month, 25 percent of the beneficiaries 
were women, in contrast to 41 percent in 
September—December 1946. Moreover, the 
proportion of beneficiaries with depend- 
ents increased slightly for men, from 43 

to 45 percent, but decreased for women, 
from 6 to 5 percent. 


In January, as in preceding months, there 
was some variation among the 4 States in 
the proportion receiving dependents! 
allowances (table 2). The average of 35 
percent for the 4 States combined, however, 
was largely determined by the average for 
Michigan, since that State contained almost 
90 percent of the beneficiaries. In both 
Comnecticut and Michigan, 36 percent of 

the beneficiaries were entitled to an 
allovance for dependents. On the other — 
hand, in the District of Columbia and 
Nevada the proportions were only 19 percent 
and 21 percent, respectively. 


Nearly all—96 percent—of all the bene- 
ficiaries receiving dependents’ allowances 
were men. The proportion was similar in 

3 of the 4 reporting States——93 percent, 
in Comecticut, 97 percent in Michigan, and 
91 percent in Nevada; in the District of 
Columbia the proportion was 68 percent. 
The predominance of men is attributable 
partly to the larger number of men among 
all beneficiaries and to the fact that, in 
the general population, more men than 
women have dependents; to a considerable 
extent, however, it is the result of the 
statutory provisions. 


As a general rule, the legislation on 
dependents' allowances affords more pro- 
tection to the dependents of male bene- 
ficiaries. Thus, in 3 of the 4 States 
more men than women beneficiaries received 
an allowance for dependents. In 
Connecticut, 54 percent of the men,in 
contrast to 6 percent of the women, re- 
ceived such allowances. The corresponding 
proportions in Hichigan were 46 and 4 
percent, and in Nevada, 26 end 7 percent. 


The District of Columbia, on the other 
hand, paid dependents' allowances to 22 
percent of the women but to only 18 











percent of the men. 
fewer women than men were eligible for 
the basic maximum weekly benefit amount 
on the basis of prior earnings—only 27 
percent of the women as compared with 52 
percent of the men received the basic 


Proportionately 


maximum. Relatively more women, there= 
fore, could receive dependents! 

allowances within the maximm limitation. 
Moreover, the District law makes no 
explicit distinction between the 
dependents of male and female beneficiaries 
and includes as dependents the family 
members to whose support employed women 
most frequently contribute. 


Amount of Dependents' Allowances 


In the 4 States with provision for 
dependents! allowances, the increase in 
benefits resulting from the payment of 
such allowances was slightly greater in 
January than in the preceding 4-month 
pericd. The average weekly benefit for 
beneficiaries receiving an allowance 

for dependents in January was {j24.12— 
23 percent more than the amount ($19.68) 
to which they were entitled on the basis 
of their wage records alone (table 3). 
During September—December 1946, the 
comparable increase was 22 percent—from 
$19.77 to $24.08. Among the States, the 
percentage increase in the average 
weekly benefit amount in January ranged 
from 12 percent in the District of 
Columbia to 27 percent in Nevada. 


As in September=December 1946, the largest 
proportions of male beneficiaries receiving 
dependents! allowances in January 1947 
occurred both among those with the lowest 
and among those with the highest weekly 
benefit amount (table 4). Thirty-five 
percent of the men with basic weekly bene= 
fits of less than $10 had dependents for 
whom allowances were paid. This proportion 
decreased to 28 percent at the $15-$19.99 
interval and rose to 47 percent among 
those whose basic weekly benefit amount 
was $20 or more. This relationship might 
be explained in part by the fact that 
persons in the lowest income groups-——and 
hence with the lowest weekly benefit 
amounts—-tend to have large families. At 
the other extreme, beneficlaries with 
relatively large incomes tend to be in the 
middle-age group and therefore generally 
have substantial family responsibilities. 
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BENEFIT CASES DISPOSED OF BY APPEALS AUTHORITIES, 
July-December 196 | 





The following five tables swmarize bene- 
fit appeals activities in State employment 
security agencies during the period July- 
December 1946. Table 1 shows for each 
State the total number of lower appeals 
authority decisions which involve a review 
of an initial authority decision, and a 
distribution of these decisions by issue 
involved. Table 2 covers similar informa- 
tion for higher appeals authority deci- 
~sions involving a review of a lower author- 
ity decision. Tables 3 and ) show for 
each State the total number of appeals 
dispositions by lower and higher appeals 


authorities, respectively, and the number 
of such dispositions per 1,000 new claims 


disposed of on first determination. They 
also give the number of decisions, classi- 
fied by appellant (claimant or employer) 
and the effect of the decisions on the in- 
terest of claimants involved. The number 
of claimants involved in the cases is also 
given. Table 5 shows for each State and 
for both the lower and higher appeals 
authorities the length of time required 
to dispose of appeals cases on which de- 
cisions were rendered during the period 
covered. 


aD 


Table 1,.—-Review cases decided by lower appeal authorities, by issue involved, 





by State, July-December 1946 | 





denes Distribution of review cases by issue involved 


involving 


review of 
Region and State tai cad 


authority 
decision 


Region I: 
Connecticut..... aie ee) ein 7,121 105 \ 326 
Main@seoccccccccvecccce 338 : 3g 
Massachusetts......0e 4,781 320 ee 
New Hampshire..cocccce 61 7 2 
Rhode Island....ccecce 576 T 15 
Vermont.ccocccccsecccce 27 6 0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware@c..scoccccccce 258 68 j 
New JOP SOYocccccssccce 2935 52 1, 354 
New York. cccscocesccce ® 2 60 780 
Pennsylvania........06 8,435 1,554 2,313 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 89 T 
Maryland...... ececcees 6,655 170 
North Carolina......+. 785 1 
Virginia. eoeeeeceseve °. 186 1 
West Virginia.ccccrcoe 1,892 291 
Region V: 
KentuckyYeccccccece cece 724 33 
Michigan. .ccccccrccces 8,687 3,561 
OhLecccsccecesccccvves 6,767 1, 305 
Region VI: 
Tllinois..ccrccceceses 3,176 560 
Indiana..cccccecce ecce 896 291 
Wisconsin.....e. eorcee 416 83 
Region VII: 
Alabama.ccoccccccccceve 1,054 1 
Florida.ccccccocccscccce 300 \ 
Georgia.crc.cocccsssceces 878° s2 
Mississippleccecoccece 70 , 
South Carolinacecccocce 580 oh 
Temnes806..cecoees eevee 1,081 32 
Region VIII: 
Towisccccccccsecves eco 1,141 27 
Minnesota.crccccccces e 1,127 646 
Nebraska. cccccccccccce aa 16 
North Dakotaccococcece 5 0 
South Dakota.cccccccce 1g 2 
Region IX: 
ArkanB8S8ccccccccccce ee 989 393 
Kan gaseccccses eerecece 1,056 6 
Missouri..scoccccccses e 1,452 47 
Oklahoma. ccoccccccccce 1,003 31 
Region Xz 
Louislana..cr.cccccccce 285 25 
New Mexico.ccoccccccve 18 3 
TOXABsccccccsccccccces 2,483 102 
Region XI: 
Colorado...s.s.seoes oo] 134 6 
Tdaho.ecccocccece eoce 66 11 
Montanaecccoosccccecce 12 4 
Utah. .cccccces eecccees 57 10 
Wyoming. ccccsscovcccce 12 1 
Region XII: 
APizonBccccccccccvrcee 27 1 
California...ccccccces 6,392 1, 327 
Nevada cs cpecestsvecacs ho 17 
OFegoNesiccccsccccccces 291 23 
Washingtonecececee. eeccee 1,413 430 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska.cccoces eovcccce 0 0 
Hawaii Dive ceive eeseece aan: as 





1/ Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 
Note: This table is corrected to February 20, 1947. 


Other 
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Table 2.--Review cases decided by appeal authorities, by issue involved, 
by State, July-December 1946 


eee Distribution of review cases by issue involved 


involving 
Reci a Stat review of aint 
hel Mere gr y a lower Suitable Voluntary tiated vt ha z: 
authority work * quit sconduct ability, Other 
decision 


Region I: 





Main@. cocccvcecsccoses 5 16 1 
Rhode Island........+. 1 4g 6 
Vermont. ccccccecesence 0 5 0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...ccc-cssccce 16 8 0 
New TOTBOYe cccccncecccs La 186 198 
OW LOT esc ce sceconne 4 88 85 
Pennsylvania....ecesce 276 125 469 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 0 0 0 
Marylandeccccvccscccce 83 525 189 
North Carolina...ccoce 6 38 21 
ViTginiasccccccsevccce 1 12 27 
West Virginia.......0. 43 123 51 

Region V: 

Kentucky sccscccosvcnse § 22 4 
Michigan. .ccccccccccce 86 52 46 
CEE alu's outer es s\6 0 eiaiese ural & 384 106 

Region VI: 

TU1inols. scccccvcsasce 17 531 59 
Indiana..ccccccscscoce 6 4 24 15 
WISCONSIN. cocccvcccvcce 26 14 9 26 
Region VII: 
SADAME cc's cidetic cease ce 38 2 18 2 
PLOEIOR ca bcecslevwec ees 5 5 3 2 
Georgi accccccccccecece 0 2 26 8 
Mississippi. ..ccccccce 2 0 0 il 14 
South Carolina....ee.e- 7 9 10 47 1 
TENNESSEC.erescececcoes 11 6 6 252 26 
Region VIII: 
Gs We clain/atsiolntsis e's a's\exe'o @ 0 4g 4 3 
Minnesota.cccscesecoes ut 29 7 25 
North Dakota.ceocssccce 0 QO 0 0 0 
South Dakota.cccccesss 0 6 0 0 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansasecccocccccccece a om 0 50 1 
KANSAS ce cccccciiecccee 1 3 0 Tl 4 
Migaourhsscccsciseccce 0 1 0 3 4o 
Cickahowhs cccccccccscce 0 0 0 142 7 

Region X: 

r Loui slana..erccoccsccee 2 0 0 11 2 
New MOX1G0 se seco bo 00-6 ul 0 0 1 0 
TOXAGs occcccesccvcceces y 80 16 14 2 

Region XI: 

UGIOTEAOcccecepseneces 2 2 0 1 2 
Tdaho.scorccccesccccce 1 pH 0 a: 1 
Montanaecccocccccscorce 0 0 0 0 0 
Utah. vecescccccccccces 0 0 0 1 1 
Wyoming. ccoveccccscses 0 0 0 nf 0 
Region XII: 
Avizondeccocesecsosece 0 1 1 0 2 
Cali fornia...cccscceces 27 28 1 4g1 262 
Mevada.coccsvccccssccvcce 1 2 0 0 1 
Or egONevccccccveccesce 1 y 3 5 5 
Washington..sscceseres 20 14 0 53 6 

Region XIII; 

Alaska ecccccccccecoces 0 0 0 ie) 0 





1/ Excludes 5 States (Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and i'ew Hampshire) which have only 1 
appeals authority. 





Note: This table is corrected to February 2, 1947. 


Table 3.--Source and outcome of appeal cases decided by lower appeal authorities, 


Region and State 


TotAlie/icnicia\e's » 


Region I: 
Connecticut........ 
Maine. ccccesccccsce 
Massachusetts.c.ees 
New Hampshire....+. 
Rhode Island....... 
Vermont.... 

Region L[I-III: 


e@eeeceees 


Delaware.scscccees ° 

New Jerseyeccseves e 

New York. .cceccces e 

Pennsylvania....coe 
Region IV; 

Dietssof Cols cess 

Maryland. .cocsecses 


North Carolina..... 
Virginia. seccccesce 
West Virginia...... 


Regicn V: 
Kentuckyesscoccccce 
Michigan..cccoccecs 
Oh1os's nic ce ciee eevee J 


Region VI: 
Tllinole..ccccccces 
Inddanne scccccovcce 


Wisconsin..... svece 
Region VII: 
Aladamascccucscccce 
Florida.... eeeree 
Georgia..cccece sees 
Mississipplececcoce 


South Carolina..... 
TennesseGeeeaceccoes 
Region VIII: 
Lowbecccoce eovee evee 
Minnesotace.ee 
Nebraskh...ccescese 
North Dakota. cccae 
South Dakota..eee.. 
Region IX: 





Kansasecsccccscoece 

Missouri.ccccccccee 

OklahomB.cccccescce 
Region X: 

Loui sianas...ccrcece 

New Mexicoscececcose 

TETAS. ce scssecccesee 
Region XI: 

Colorado. -cccccccee 


Montana.ccoscccescee 
Utahns deacacwetssise a 
Wyoming. .eccecceses 
Region XII: 
APizonde cocccscccee 
California. .cccccee 
Nevada...... eevoere 
OPegONe cocccesccocs 
Washington....c.eee 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AIBSER. cd cs coc. telcos 
Hawaii 2f ceccevcece 


1/ Based on new claims 


All appeals 
dispositions 


Number of 
disposi- 
tions per 
1,000 new 
claims 
disposed 
of on 
first 
determi- 
nation 1/ 





Number 
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by State, July-December 1946 


Decisions on cases involving review of initial authority decisions 


Appealed by claimant 


Modifi- 
cation 
in 


clain- 
ants! 
favor 








Appealed by employer 


Number 


ay 
o adotwu noou-~s 


Ww 


disposed of on first determination during the period April-September 1946. 
2/ Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 
3/ Includes decisions on cases appeeled by the initial authority and on cases in which there was no appellant because the 

appealed authority had teken the case for review on its own motion. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 20, 1947. 
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Table 4.--Source and outcome of appeal enses decided by higher appeal authorities, 
by State,1/ July-December 19 


Region and State 


Region I: 
Maine. ceccocccccres 
Rhode Ialand...... 
Vermonteccesscvcce 
Region II-III: 
Delaware@.cccrscecoce 
New Jereeyeccooore 
New Oli seco cueve 
Pennsylvania. .coce 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col.eceee 
Maryland....ce.coe 
North Carolina.... 
Virginiasceccscces 
West Virginia...ce 
Region V: 
Kentuckyecescscece 
Michigan...eccccee 
CULO bees eadns vee ss 
Region VI: 
Tllinois..cccccces 
Indiana..ccccccece 
Wisconsin.cccccree 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .cocsscove 
Florida..cccccccces 
Georgia..cccscerce 
Mississippl...ceooe 
South Carolina.... 
Tenne@3806...ccccce 
Region VIII: 
ToWocccccccvcccce 
Minnesota..coccere 
North Dakota..cove 
South Dakota...ee. 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..cccccoce 
Kansaseccsccecsoce 
Missouri... .cccoves 
Oklahoma. cecccsece 
Region X: 
Loud slanascecccooere 
New Mexico.ee...ee- 


Region XI: 
Colorado.ccocccccce 
TOBNGs sic ccdavee's os 
Montana. -erccocsocs 
Utahesccccvccccecs 
Wyoming. .cccsccese 

Region XII: 

* Aplzona..cccccccce 
California...cscee 
Nevada..secccsevee 
Oregons ceccccveres 
Washington...sssee 

Region XIII: 
Alaska.ssccccecees 


All appeals 
dispositions 


Number of 
higher 
authority 
dispositions 


per 100 
lower 
authority 
dispositions 


BoP 
. J s 


e 


RE Yak 


w eP 
WOW fF aAMHAY 
e ° se e e e e° 


Sar 
eee 


eee 


~ 
So own OW ODN 
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wo 
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Decisions on cases involving review of initial and 
lower authority decisions 


Appealed by claimant 





BEY Uae 


1 
5 
98 


cork 


Sutin 


Boo 


° yVuUN Fe roocor 





Appealed by employer 


Modi fi- 
cation 

against 
clain- 
ants! 

interest 


7 2 

0 0 
(e) o- 

1 1 

46 11 

28 10 

131 Wy 

0 (0) 

39 22 

7 

0 

36 

10 

7 

g 

5 

7 

15 

9 2 

1 1 

7 0 

0 0 

yy 6 

13 y 

1 

u i 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 

1 1 

1 0 

0 0 0 

0 fe) 0 

59 23 36 

2 2 0 

1 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

192 138 54 

0 0 fs) 

3 3 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


1 Excludes 5 States (Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire) which have only 1 appeal 


authority. 


2/ Includes decisions on cases appealed by the initial authority and on cases in which there was no appellant 
because the appealed authority had taken the case for review on its ow motion. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to February 20, 1947, 
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Table 5.—Lower and higher appeal authority decisions classified by number of days between 
date of filing the appeal and date of decision, by State, July-December 1946 rk 


Lower appeals authority Higher appeals authority 1/ 
Percent of cases Percent of cases 
unease of within-- 


disposed of within-- 








Region and State 













Region I; 
Connecticut...coscsee 7,121 2.2 
MAING. cisccccadoacdsee 338 99.7 
Massachusetts.coeccece h, 781 63 
New Hampshire.ccccccs $1 9.9 
Rhode Island..eccccee 576 95.1 
Vermonticccecccocccce 14.8 
Region II=III: 
Delaware. cecccesccccs 256 17.4 
New Jersey.cccccccccs 0935 03 
Mew Tors siccedvedcewe ‘ 982 1.2 
Pennsylvania....seece 8,435 4.0 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 89 95.5 
Maryland. .cctsccecses 6,655 56.3 
North Carolina...ccce 785 18.3 
Virginia. @eeerercoge . 186 22.6 
West Virginia.....e.- 1,892 1.5 
Region V: 
Kentucky.ccccccssccese Tah 1 
Michi ganeccrccccccces &, 687 ) 
OHLG. wenccceccsccccs . 6,767 ) 
Region VI: 
Tilino@aucccccceccese 3,176 8 
Indians.) cc. sesdecdes &96 T 
Wisconsin...ccccccece 416 2 
Region VII: oe 
Kinhamss ct cvcccecesens 1,054 19.2 © 
Floridas cc cccccovevus 14.3 . 
Georgia.ccccccccscccs 878 22.8 
Mississippi..ccc.ccoe 7o 21.4 
South Carolina..c.cce 15.5 
Tennessee......scecee 1,081 6.9 
Region VIII: 
TOWER ce cc ccnsensSenas 1,141 5.6 
Minnesota.cccceccecee 1,127 5.0 
Nebraska... cccccvcsese 25y 6.4 
North Dako Wsccccsoce 5 0 
South Dakota...c..ee. 18 0 9 
Region IX: 
APKAN GAS cc ccccccesce 989 
Kans Bececccccccccsce 1,056 
Missouri ss ccccccccece 1,452 
Oklahoma. .ccccccoscce 1,003 
Region X: 
Loui siana..ccccccccce 285 
Now Mexicosvccoccoccce 18 
TEARS vcccacoccocecces 2, 4s3 
Region XI: 
Colorado.ccccccocccce 134 7 
TARAS. cececsesiseesieee 66 k 
Montana. ccccccccssece 12 0 
Utabccccccccccecccee 57 2 
Wyomittg.cceccecccoces 12 1 
Region XII: 
AFL SOMA. cc ceccccccoce 27 h 
California.cce.ccccce 6,392 ig * 
Wevada..erccecerececs 4o 
Oregons ccccccccvcccce 291 18 
Washington. ...cccccce 1,413 93 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
BIBER picvcachdoccdanr 4 2) 
Bawall. .ccovceccscecce (2/) Faget 





y Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska and New Hampshire have only 1 appeal authority. 
2/ Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 
3/ Less than 0.05 percent. 





Note: This table is corrected to February 20, 1947. 
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BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFITS BY INDUSTRY 
October-December 19))6 





Seven tabulations on. beneficiaries and bene- 
fits are presented on the immediately fol- 
lowing pages; they shaw, for the Nation and 
for selected States, data by industry divi- 
sion and by major industry group within the 
manufacturing division. The data are: 


(1) Average weekly number of beneficiaries; 

(2) Ratio of average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries to average employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance laws; 

(3) Number of weeks of compensated unem- 


ployment ; 


(4) Number of new beneficiaries; 
~(5) Number of new women beneficiaries; 


(6) Number of claimants exhausting benefit 
- Yights; and 
(7) Number of women claimants exhausting 
benefit rights. 


_ Benefit data are generally classified by 


industry according to the industry of the 
last employer in the claimant's base period 
-—-the period used for determining the clain- 
ant's benefit rate and benefit duration. 
This method of assigning industrial classi- 
fications to benefit data is the simplest, 
administratively, for most States. These 
States, however, sometimes find it difficult 
to determine which employer is the last em- 
ployer in the base period, since the claim- 
ant may have earned wages from two or more 
employers in the last quarter of his base 
period. In such cases, the employer from 
whom the greatest amount of wages was earned 


. is assumed to be the last employer in the 


base period. 


Some States assign industry classifications 
to beneficiaries and benefit payments ac- 
cording to the industry of (1) the last ea- 
ployer preceding the benefit series; (2) 
the last employer preceding the filing of 





a new claim--the first claim in a benefit 
year; (3) the last employer preceding the 
benefit year during which the claimant 

is eligible to draw benefits; or (\) the 

employer to whose experience-rating account 
the payment is charged. 


No information is available to determine 
the effect of various methods of industry 
classification assignment on the benefit 
data by industry. 


Changes in employer-—industry classifica- 
tions made from time to time by State agen- 
cies may also affect these data. If an 
employer's industrial activity changes or 
if he was incorrectly classified because 
of insufficient information, it is neces- 
sary to change his classification. The 
timing of such changes may affect the data. 
In States which classify according to the 
industry of the last base-period employer, 
for example, changes that occur between 
the last quarter of the base period and 
the time of job separation may not be re- 
flected in the industry code assigned to 
the benefit data. 


Despite these limitations, the data on 
benefit activities by industry are of great 
value in interpreting the operations of the 
unemployment insurance program. For ex- 
ample, these data indicate the incidence 
of compensated unemployment in separate 
industries and its changes over periods of 
time. With care, they may be used to show 
the different rates of unemployment in 
separate industries. The industry break- 
down of benefit data also assists in ex- 
plaining differences in the experience of 
individual States. These data should also 
prove of value in broader analyses of the 
operation of our economic system. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, May 2947 





1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947)......0.4> 35, 000, 000 
fe 2. Covered employment (estimated)............0c06 --- 30, $00, 000 
3.61 ts during last week in month:. 
a. Number filing initial claims..........0¢ 217,492 207,523 
b. Number filing continued claims.......¢. ‘ 1,112,483 1,240,471 
4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month: 
(1) Number...-c0000 oe a tie ae is FD 1,105,015. 931, S42 
(2) Percent of all veante ee 45.2 ~ 4e.5 
(3) Average number per week...... 00 276, 254 232, 960 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 7” 
Pete MUMBO TE, fo dh evra suds Gore ee 1,117,411 843, O52 
(2) Percent of all alatsankes sou, 45.7 38.5 
(3) Average number per week....0000 279, 353 210, 763 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month: 
DUAABRMO BES cs cic Oy a scsuipe os 0 By g42, 000 943, 580 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... 2.4 EO | 
b,. Number receiving first payments during 3 
ERAN ste ies Wale Ute avs oo ove cat rae’ c-o 380, COO 483, 156 


c, Claimants exhausting benefits during 
4 weeks in month: 
RL RAMNO To sale ace Fo ne vnc vce fhe oh 98,000 108, 256 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
esased filing claims during 


4 weeks in month... ..0c¢0. Fs. 8.8 12.8 
(3) Average mumber per week......0. 25, 000 27, 06% 
6. amount of benefits: 
a. Total for month,..ccccsccosoccceccvcccece $72,295,000 $71, 568, 660 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
BBO LDFURILG } ici oeirs ons Coos eni0e oH $17.63 $17.65 





See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the mamber of different workers 


who have earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws 
to qualify for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived 
from an estimate of the total number of different workers who earned seme 
wage credits under State unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an 
estimate, based on 1944 earnings data from the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivers Insurance, of the proportion of such workers BEvARG sufficient 
wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by te ‘rents 


reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered 
employment data reported by State agencies. 


Item 4, Claimant turnover 





The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this’ 
items 


A= the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative 
weeks in the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the work Bisse te the 
representative 4~week period. 


C=A+ B, i.8., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


D = all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in 
the 4th week, i.¢., the number of persons who ceased filing 
during the peried. ‘See 


tem 4a(2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during , weeks 


= month is obtained by dividing A by C. ‘ 

Item 4>(2), Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 
4 weeks in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 

Item 5c, Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is 
derived by adjusting the calendar month tetal of exhaustions te the period 
covered by such weeks, 

Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended April 26 and May 31. 
Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the follewing weeks: , | 


For April: Weeks ended April 5, 12, 19, and 26. 
For May: Weeks ended May 10, 17, 24, and 31. 
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HIGHLIGHTS=—MAY 1947 


Sunmary of unemployment insurance operations, April 1947...ccccsscccece 
Initiel claims received in local offices, by State, April 1947. .-.ceceee 
Continued claims received in local offices, by State, April 1947....... 


Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, 


April Ls th Masel Atal sihst the «gtd braid theid' ¢ eieldis aisielb sie Sales die CAGES Medals Hee ae oebs 


Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, 


April Lh Mid a Wie. a dha ere sidtsisinte «1d d die a eldiaiGdlele Qbidle edie edd dg Céjetatele adie Sblablaidleccec 


Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, April 1947 and 


April i Lee erates ce mENE Ss ce cleo ce sie cthiela Sled ec eGacaesdeeebaceeceeatecun 


Number of individuals compensated for unemployment during weeks ending 
in April Leek: Vie MnCtE eC LReMNGIL aa 'diu Gla aisle els aa Uae bie eo Ces 6 aeeewes Caecuseeeba neces 


Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by 
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State, March DL AT ha \dlahdle Gikle Gi dia Ridinl diel atkicWidhe Uidlsle <idicldiclam elite dllaclaibliadiedle tle cece 


15 


16 


17 


Initiel interstate claims, by agent and liable State, March 1947.......18, 19 


Insured unemployment in the continental United States by State, weeks 
ended in April 27 ssiccandle otabctdididtate aldlel Sie disvalcvatel diel clcicWidle Cale dlclelcléididiale céle oes 


Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent States, 
January—Merch EMy iets oldie eels akebclatataratelolavaiabile ctale dutetete/sle Galeterc’s sidicleleleieiéiditle «eee 


WAGE CREDIT, AVAILABILITY, AND DISQUALIFICATION DETERsHWINATICNS— 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1946 


New claims disposed of, claims denied on issue unable to work, 
unavailable for work, by State, October—December 1946....ccesccesceceee 


Disqualification determinations, classified by issue and by State, 
October-December 1946, and July-September 1946....cccccecescsccevsccece 


Total disqualifications, disqualifications involving postponement of 
benefits only and disqualifications invclving reductions in benefits 
and cancellation of wage credits, classified by issue and number of 
weeks disqualified, October—December 1946..ccccccccsccccsccccceccsccses 


Number of disqualifications involving postponements of benefits 
classified by number of weeks postponed, by State, October- 
December Os Crete eat ca ae Cra lars te ee aise aie ty eis a Gis kb a wie ole bod wt Adina @emla'e e 
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26 
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Number of disqualifications invelving reduction and cancellation of 

wage credits classified by number of weeks of reduction in potential 

benefits, by State, Octcober—December 1946. ccccccccscecescscccccccccces 
DEPENDENTS' ALLOWANCES—-FEBRUARY 1547 

Amount of dependents! allowances payable February 1947, 4 States.ceccces 


Percentage distribution of beneficiaries by number of dependents, 
4 States, February LOL) Sodieiste dialpis ha o.0.0 6 Wee tle eeeles dius seisth os)s isis an 


Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents' allowances, 
4 States, February LOAT « ciewis's s.00 6's bie ab wee e bse 6s o.ueais «soc icle ate 


Number cf beneficiaries and percent with dependents’ allowances, by 
sex of beneficiery and basic weekly amount, 4 States, February 1947..e. 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSUKANCE BENEFITS, BENEFIT YEARS ENDED 

IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1946 


Summary of duraticn experience of beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended July-September VOLO h vee ccc dices didle cece cladele sea Seltie ceetaate ttn annE 


Distribution of States and beneficisries by percent of beneficiaries 
who exhausted their benefit rights, benefit years ended July- 
September LGLG srodiadite deitldlee'e Slilele Valetadis Tela al odie kate dieate aterete Gare anal ita 
Distribution of States and beneficiaries by average potential duration 
of benefits of beneficiaries with benefit years ended July- 

September ]OLG. cc's e sic cscn enced cp 04 cs 000 dendnle ee een ences cial ear 
Percentage distribution of beneficiaries in 31 States by weekly 


benefit amount intervals, and percent at each interval who exhausted 
benefit rights, benefit years ended July-September 1946.....csceccecces 


“SUMMARY TABLES ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COVERED 
BY STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS — 1945 
Covered employment: Workers with wage credits, by area and State, 1945 
Covered employment: Total wages by area, State, and quarter, 1945... 
Covered employment: Employment by area, State, and month, 1945..cccooe 


Covered employment: Total wages by area, State, and industry division, 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


MAY 1947 





Initial and continued claims for State 
unemployment insurance during May edged 

up above the levels in April. Initial 
claims, which increased more sharply than 
continued claims, averaged 276,200 a week 
during the 4 weeks ended May 31 in con 
parison with 231,000 in the preceding 4- 
week period. When the transitional initial 
claims received in New York in May for 

the new benefit year are excluded, however, 
the average for the 4-week period in May 
4s 205,600. While the adjusted May 
average is below the April level, it should 
be remembered that the April figure is 
jnflated by the transitional initial 
claims received by the 9 States 1/ 

which began new benefit years during that 
month. Corrected data on initial claims 
for these 9 States are not available. 


Initial claims totaled 201,900 during the 
week ended May 3, then climbed in each of 
the next 2 weeks, reaching 215,000 during 
the week ended May 17. In the remaining 
2 weeks of the month they dropped off, 
totaling 190,700 during the last week. 
(These totals exclude the transitional 
initial claims received in New York.) 
Among the States with heavier initial 
claims loads in May than in April was 
Pennsylvania, where a great many miners 
filed initial claims for their unemploy- 
ment during the "safety" shut-down. 

Other factors contributing to the increase 
in Pennsylvania were scattered lay-offs 
in the textile, anthracite mining, air- 
craft, and shoe industries. A new benefit 
year in Virginia accounted for the in- 
crease in that State. New York's initial 
claims exclusive of the transitional 
claims also showed an increase over the 
preceding 2—week period. The increase in 
Michigan was due largely to the jump from 
9,300 to 26,000 during the week ended 

May 17, which was caused by mass lay-offs 
in the automobile industry. 





1/ Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. 


For each of the weeks ended in May except 
the last, the number of compensable claims 
was greater than for any week in April. 
The low of 998,200 for the week ended 

May 31 was due to the short reporting 
week caused by Memorial Day, when local 
offices were closed. The weekly compen— 
sable claims levels in May were signifi- 
cantly higher than in April in 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
On the other hand, these claims declined 
in California, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


Compensable claims averaged 1,020,100 per 
week during the 4 weeks ended May 30, in 

comparison with 997,200 in the preceding 

4=week period. 


Waiting-period claims followed the down- 
ward trend of initial claims (exclusive 
of transitional), averaging 115,100 per 
week in the 4 weeks ended May 30 in com 
parison with 128,200 in the preceding 4 
weeks. ¥ 


Unemployment during the week ended May 14 
in terms of the ratio of continued claims 
to covered employment was 3.9 percent, 
the lowest to date in 1947. This ratio 
has been 4.0 or 4.1 percent for each 
month during 1947. All but 16 States 
showed a lower ratio for May than for 
April. California, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Washington each showed a drop of a 
full percentage point or more. Califor- 
nia's ratio of 7.9 percent, however, was 
still the second highest in the Nation. 
Except in Colorado, and Illinois, all 9 
States which began a new benefit year in 
April showed an increase in their ratios. 
Outstanding among these States was 

Rhode Island where the ratio jumped from 
6.9 percent to 9.0 percent, the highest 
in the Nation. All-the ratios in Region 
VIII were below 2 percent, while in Region 
XII they ranged from 3.6 to 7.9 percent. 
In Region I all the ratios were above 
those for April and, except for the ratios 
of 2.4 percent in Connecticut and 3.7 
percent in Vermont, all were well above 

5 percent. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
April 197 


Claims operations in State unemployment in- 
surance systems increased during April, re- 
flecting a combination of economic and ad- 
ministrative factors. The beginning of new 
benefit years in 9 States 1/ was the admin- 
istrative factor responsible for the bulk of 
the increase in initial claims--from 725,000 
to 1,021,000. These 9 States reported a 
volume of transitional initial claims re- 
ceived from persons already in compensable 
status which do not represent new unemploy= 
ment. In most of the other States wage 
credits for the th quarter of 196 became 
available on April 1 for benefit purposes, 
which was another administrative factor, 
since many persons were not financially 
eligible for benefits without the October- 





1/ Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 





December wage credits, 
wages were more favorable in October- 
December 1946 than in the corresponding 
quarter in 195. 


In general, the 


The chief economic factor in the April 
initial claims increase was the large num- 
ber of lay-offs in the soft-goods indus- 
tries, particularly the apparel and textile 
industries, located in the New England area, 
New Jersey, New York, the Carolinas and a 
few Southern States. The underlying fac- 
tors in these lay-offs seem to be a lack of 
orders and seasonal change-overs rather 
than a shortage of materials. Smaller 
employment declines were reported in 
tobacco, leather, shoe, and miscellaneous 
industries. 


The impact of the economic trends on work 
opportunities and unemployment is revealed 
by a comparison of claim levels in March- 


Table 1.--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 

















April 1947 
Amount of change fron-- 
ex Number or Se ee a ee ee ee 
amount March 1947 April 1946 
PRE AME CD URIMG):. cdaclcidks +s od « 0% oc eeiied's as.e's oh 1/ 1,021,000 +296 000 + 41,000 
OE ORS Se Ps RAE at i ce Pesick ss 1/ 716,000 + 278 ,000 -k 000 
Mee UROORL TOL Pe we n's Gok ods gh oe Te Eee oul ops 1/ 305,000 +18, 000 +85,000 
MARU OENCLELNG 1, 45 side a 06 ft ol bute ok de ok en eias'e 1/ 4,833,000 +149 000 ~1 , 816,000 
Banting yer tods $) s/s. aisle a Ga «tics Fe acta art 1/ 533,000 +119 ,000 + 23,000 
OER BO CLG ora didn WS 0.5/0 0.0 0iy'o aid nie’ y lols © o¥e ole thsle'e,& 1/ 4,301,000 + 31,000 -1, 838,000 
PME OMBGL RA COU. or. 4\5'o'5)6 oe 05,6 6 pecad 0 0% 9,<\0 Slaaie'e, 8 4 094 000 +10 000 -1 983,000 
Boba) wunemploymen ts. 4 cs face 40 0.49 0 ove ob 4/ 3,909,000 +4000 -1 996 000 
Other than total unemployment 5/.........6. vy, 185 ,000 * 6,000 +13 ,000 
MUMBEE DO VNONLE 7.40 osls ide cess ead ssiced eee ssless ty 383,000 +61 ,000 93,000 
yo CE a a a ¥ 119 ,000 +6000 -92,000 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6/..........000 : / 929,000 -45 000 -473,000 
ERE RR MAST AN sa 9 To cd's Sess dee aS cies aida ves 4/ $71 ,569 ,000 + $24 000 =~$ 39,103,000 
Benefits paid since first payable 8/......... “ $3,998 269,620 ae --- 
Funds available as of April 30, 1947.......... $6 942,850,942 + $39 227,997 +$187 , 783, 669 





1/ Includes estimates for Nevada and Ohio. 
2/ Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 


t) 
g) 


o/ 
L/ 


Includes estimate fcr New York, 


calendar month, 
during the month. 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, 
/ Adjusted for vcided benefit checks. 


— 


ee re me ee mi oe a me ee ee ee ee 








additional claims, and Ohio prior to September 1946. 


Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims, 


Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 
Averege weekly numter of beneficiaries prior to July 1946 was computed from weeks compensated in the 
Beginning July 1946 this number is computed from weeks compensated in the weeks ended 
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April in this year and in 196. 
the weekly number of initial claims jumped 
from 163,000 at the end of March to 257,000 
in April and dropped again to 17,000 in 


Last year, 


the first week of May. This year it has 
climbed from 159,000 in March to 269,000 in 
“April and was still above 200,000 at the 
beginning of May. An appreciable nonsea- 
sonal rise in "fresh" unemployment-—-that is, 
in the weekly number of job terminations in 
covered industries--is thus evident, 


There were, however, sizable employment in- 
creases in lumber and millwork industries, 
resulting in a corresponding decrease in 
claims from those workers. Another factor 
offsetting the unemployment in the textile 
and apparel industries was the seasonal 
pick-up in construction with the coming of 
warm weather, The rate of increase in this 
activity during April however was below ex- 
pectations; it was only about half the rate 
of increase in the same month last year, 
when initial postwar constructions got under 
way. Resistance to high prices appears to 
have been the primary factor in the lag. 


Continued claims rose moderately, from 
4,68), ,000 to ),833,000. As in the case of 
initial claims, the increases (amounting to 
138,100) in the 9 States beginning new 
benefit years were responsible for most of 
the national increase. Benefit payments 
rose less than 1 percent to $71.6 million, 
thus emphasizing the administrative nature 
of the increases in both types of claims, 


Initial Claims 


The 9 States which began new benefit years 
in April reported a total increase in ini- 
tial claims of 180,400 over the March 
figures; for the rest of the country there 
was a rise of 115,600. Among the 9 States, 
Dlinois reported the outstanding increase, 
87,000, and Massachusetts was second with 
an increase of 1,500. In Massachusetts 
and Connecticut the increases resulting 
from the new benefit years were augmented 
by lay-offs due to seasonal factors or to 
lack of orders in the shoe, electrical- 
equipment, apparel, and woolen-textile in- 
dustry groups. Connecticut also attributed 
part of its increase of 13,700 to the fact 
that women who had left the labor market 
are now seeking jobs because of high living 
costs. In Maryland, additional factors in 
the 9,100 increase were temporary lay-offs 
in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and radio 
industries. 


Among the States which did not begin new 
benefit years in April, notable increases 
in initial claims occurred in New York and 
California. New York's rise of 8,500 was 
mainly due to curtailments in apparel 
trades, including leather goods, and scat- 
tered lay-offs in other activities largely 
concentrated in New York City. Overstock- 
ing of supplies and consumer resistance to 
high prices were the primary contributing 
factors. In California the chief factors 
in the April increase of 12,100 were the 
beginning of a new quarter, with the pick- 
ing up of the 196 fourth-quarter wage 
credits for purposes of benefit determina- 
tions and the labor dispute in the tele- 
phone industry. The "safety shut-down" of 
the coal mines accounted for the rise of 
9,500 in Kentucky and 8,00 in West 
Virginia. A shortage of materials due to 
a truck drivers! strike also contributed 
to Kentucky's increase. In New Jersey the 
rise of 9,100 reflected unemployment in 
nondurable goods manufacturing, including 
the garment, basic textiles, tobacco, 
glass, and furniture industries. The 
telephone and other large labor disputes 
appear to have caused a minor set—back in 
production and wholesale distribution. 
Eleven States reported fewer initial claims 
for April than March;’the decline of 400 in 
Virginia was the largest. 


Continued Claims 


All but 2 of the 19 States which reported 
an increase in continued claims during 
April were east of the Mississippi River, 
Each of the 9 States with new benefit years 
reported significant increases, including 
74,400 in Massachusetts, 3,600 in Illinois, 
10,600 in Maine, and 9,900 in Rhode Island. 
Among the other States, the jump of 94,900 
in New York was the largest and reflected 
mainly a continuation of the March decline 
in employment in the apparel trades, 
California's increase of 11,000 was the 
second largest and was followed by one of 
21,200 in New Jersey. Washington's de- 
crease of 35,800 was the largest drop in 
continued claims reported by any State and 
presumably resulted from a continuation of 
increased activity in logging, lumbering 
and agriculture, which started in March 
with the coming of warmer weather. Similar 
factors probably accounted for the decrease 
of 13,200 in Oregon. Pennsylvania's drop 
of 25,000 continued claims was attributed 
to improved industrial conditions in the 
western part of the State, after the return 





of the natural gas supply to normal volumes, 
and to resumption of activity in seasonal 
industries, particularly construction, 
Michigan and West Virginia reported decreases 
of 13,00 and 10,800 respectively. 


Unemployment Ratio 


Unemployment during the week ended April 12, 
as represented by the ratio of continued 
claims to cover*d employment, was l.0 per- 
cent. The national average has varied very 
little during 197, amounting to ).0 or hel 
percent for each of the months. In 10 
States, however, this ratio fluctuated dur- 
ing April as much as a full percentage point. 
In Maine, it jumped from 5.5 to 6.5 percent, 
and in Rhode Island, from .0 to 6.9 percent, 
largely as a result of the beginning of new 
benefit years, with the corresponding in- 
crease in continued claims, Except for 
Colorado, Connecticut, and Maryland, all 9 
States beginning new benefit years in the 
first part of April showed an increase in 
their unemployment ratios. On the other 
hand, 7 States-—-Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and Washington-—- 
showed declines of a full percentage point 
or more. Outstanding among these were the 
declines from 6.3 to .9 percent in Oregon 
and 8.1 to 5.9 percent in Washington. In 
all, 36 States showed smaller ratios for 
April than for March, California's 9.1 
percent was the highest in the Nation and 
was followed by 6.9 percent in Rhode Island, 
6.5 percent in Maine, and 6.); percent in 
Tennessee. 


Benefit Payments 


Although the total amount of benefits paid 
in the country as a whole during April was 
only $2,000 above the March level, sisable 
changes were reported by individual States, 
Washington reported a decline of nearly a 
million ($989,900), and Illinois~~despite 
the fact that it began a new benefit year on 
April l--a decline of more than half a mil- 
lion ($555,000). In Region XI, all States 
but Montana reported declines of 20 percent 
or more; in Colorado, benefit payments were 
about half those in March. Partially off- 
setting these declines were the increases 

f $910,300 in California and $380,800 in 
Massachusetts. North Carolina's total of 
$556,100 was about a third above the March 
payments. 


Average Weekly Number of Beneficiaries 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
showed very little change, averaging 929,000 


per week in April in comparison with 


974,000 in March. During the week ended 
April 5, the number of beneficiaries dropped 
from 979,000 to 856,000, the lowest level 
since the week ended February 15; among 

the States in which appreciable drops 
occurred during the April week were 
Tllinoi«s, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania,. 


Insured Unemployment, 
eeks April 26 


Insured unemployment during the ) weeks 
ended in April was characterized by a 

steady rise in unemployment insured by the 
States and a rapid decline in unemployment 
insured under the veterans program. State 
insured unemployment rose each week during 
April, going from 1,080,500 in the first 
week to 1,1)8,000 in the week ended April 26. 
During tne same period, veteran insured 
unemployment dropped from 914,200 to 

818,900. In comparison with the preceding 
h-week period, the average weekly number 

for State programs rose slightly, from 
1,116,200 to 1,124,500, while the average 
for the veterans program dropped from Zz 
1,022,700 to 869,800. Railroad insured & 
unemployment dropped from a weekly average 
of 73,600 in March to 61,200 in April. The 
increased levels in the 9 States that began 
new benefit years during April were a major 
factor in the national increase in State 
insured unemployment. These 9 States 
accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
total increase, Outstanding among the 

other States was New York, where insured 
unemployment rose from 203, 800 to 217,700, 
largely because of curtailment in the 
apparel trades concentrated in New York 

City. 


All but 3 States—Alabama, Florida, and 
North Carolina—showed a lower level of 
veteran insured unemployment during the 
week ended April 26 than in the week ended 
April 5. Decreases in California, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri over the ]-week parsed 
ranged from 11 to 25 percent. 


Claims and Benefits 
April 197 


REGION I 


All 6 States in this region began new 
benefit years during April and, as a 
result, both types of claims, but particu- 
larly initial claims, showed sizable in- 
creases, The unemployment rates (ratio of 
continued claims to covered employment) 
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registered a rise in each State but 
Connecticut; for all States but Connecti- 
cut and Vermont, the rates were above the 
national average. 


Connecticut: In addition to the new bene- 
fit year, several other factors contributed 
to the increase in the claims load. A 
shortage of materials affected the brass, 
electrical-products, and rayon industries. 
A lack of consumer demand resulted in a 
Significant volume of claims from the 
machine-tool, garment, textile, woolens, 
and radio industries. Construction activity 
was late in starting and has not been up to 
expectations. Older workers are reported 
as being replaced by younger veterans, and 
women are the first to lose their jobs as 
firms reduce their pay rolls. Some women 
who left the labor market during 196 are 
now looking for jobs because of high living 
costs. 


Maine: As.a result of the beginning of the 
new benefit year, initial claims jumped from 
4,300 in March to 14,00 in April, the lar- 
gest relative increase for any of the 9 
States that began a new benefit year in 
April. 


Massachusetts: Some of the 71,300 initial 
Claims (as compared to 29,800 in March) 
resulted from lay-offs due to seasonal fac- 
tors and lack of orders in the shoe, elec- 
trical-equipment, apparel, plastics, and 
woolen textile industries, 


New Hampshire: Further lay-offs in the 
textile and shoe industries were a factor 
in the jump of 3,800 in initial claims dur- 
ing April. 


Vermont: A lack of consumer demand for 
finished products, as well as the new bene~ 
fit year, accounted for the increase in 
claims in this State. 


REGION II-III 


Except for the lower levels of continued 
claims in Delaware and Pennsylvania, both 
types of claims in the States in this 
region were above the March levels. Unen- 
ployment, in terms of the ratio of continued 
claims to covered employment, dropped sig- 
nificantly in Delaware and Pennsylvania but 
rose slightly in New Jersey and New York, 
each of which had a ratio well above the 
national average. 


Delaware: Stepped-up seasonal activity, 
particularly for men, accounted for the 


decline in continued claims during the 


month. The small increase in initial 
claims was accounted for by seasonal lay- 
offs of women in the garment trades and 
leather industry. 


New Jersey: The increases of 9,100 in 
initiel claims and 21,200 in continued 
claims resulted from lay-offs in the "light 
goods" industries. Those particularly af- 
facted were garments, basic textiles, 
tobacco, ceramics, glass, and furniture 
manufacture. Several large labor disputes 
in addition to the one in the telephone 
industry also contributed to the claims 
load. The result of these disputes is re- 
flected in what appears to be a minor set- 
back in production and wholesale distribu- 
tion, particularly of lighter consumer 
goods. 


New York: Continuing the trend of last 


‘ Tionth, initial claims rose 8,500 to 


224,,600——-the highest level reached since 
May 1946. Continued claims also showed a 
significant increase of 94,900, to 915,600. 
The increases were mainly in New York City 
and reflected the continued curtailment in 
the apparel trades, including leather goods. 
Scattered lay-offs in other activities, such 
as small shops, restaurants, and service 
activities mainly affecting women with 
little seniority, also contributed to the 
claim load. Overstocking of supplies and 
consumer resistance to higher prices were 
the underlying factors in many of the lay- 
offs. 


Pennsylvania: The 3,900 increase in initial 
Claims was due to the ll-percent rise in 

new initial claims when workers involved in 
the 196 coal dispute filed claims at the 
beginning of the new benefit year. Other 
factors were temporary lay-offs in the cigar, 
canning, and textile industries and, to a 
small extent, the filing of claims by miners 
unemployed during the "safety shut-down" week. 
Continued claims, on the other hand, were 
25,000 below the March level. This decrease 
was attributed to improved industrial con- 
ditions in the western part of the State, 
following the return of the natural gas 
supply to normal volumes, and to resumption 
of activity in seasonal industries, espe- 
cially construction. 


REGION IV 


The unemployment ratio for April dropped 
slightly in every State but North Carolina, 
and the .2 percent ratio in West Virginia 
was the only one as high as the national 





average. All the other States had ratios 
of 2.6 percent or less. Maryland and North 
Carolina reported increases in both types 
of claims and the District of Columbia and 
Virginia, declines. 


District of Columbia: The declines in both 
types of Claims were attributed to fewer 
claims from construction workers and from 
persons attached to manufacturing, services, 
transportation, commmications, and whole- 
sale and retail irades, in the order named, 


ae Temporary lay-offs in the air- 
crait, shipbuilding, and radio industries, 
as well as the beginning of a new benefit 
year, contributed to the rise of 9,100 in 
initial claims in this State. Continued 
claims, however, were only 200 above the 
March total of 54,400. 


North Carolina: Continuation of group lay- 
offs from firms in the knitting, tobacco, 
textile, and furniture fields accounted for 
the increase of 6,900 in continued claims, 
The principal cause for the lay-offs of 
tobacco workers was the closing of seasonal 
operations, while a lack of orders and a 
lack of materials were the factors underly~ 
ing the lay-offs in the other industries, 


Virginia: More favorable weather resulted 
in increased activity in the lumbering, 
seafood, and construction industries, with 
a consequent decrease of 3,000 in continued 
claims. This decline was accounted for 
entirely by the drop in claims filed by men. 
Initial claims were only 00 fewer than in 
March because a sizable number were received 
as a result of the "safety shut-down" of 
mines and some seasonal lay-offs in the 
tobacco industry. 


West Virginia: The jump of 8,00 in initial 
claims wags caused mainly by miners filing 
claims during the “safety shut—dow" and by 
an employment cutback in the railroad in- 
dustry due to lack of coal to haul during 
the "mourning" period of the coal industry. 


REGION V 


Kentucky reported a rise in initial and 
continued claims, while Michigan reported 
an increase in initial claims only. Data 
on Ohio's claims in April are not available. 
The unemployment ratio for April dropped in 
Michigan and Ohio but remained the same in 
Kentucky. 


Kentucky: Among the factors accounting for 
the increase of 9,500 in initial claims in 


April were in the closing of the mines, 
amass lay-off at two large garment plants, 
labor disputes, and a shortage of materials 
caused by a truck drivers! strike. 


at Continued claims in April showed 
a decline for the third successive month 
when they dropped from 173,700 to 160,100. 
This number, however, is still approximately 
ays ri above the postwar low in November 
1946.4 


REGION VI 


Initial claims were above the March levels 
in all 3 States, while Tllinois was the only 
State to report an increase in continued — 
claims, As a result, the unemployment ratio 
showed a slight rise in Illinois and de- 
clined in the other 2 States. : 


Tllinois: The 118,800 initial claims re- 
ceive April were nearly four times the 
number received in March. In addition to 
the administrative factor of a new benefit 
year, the claims received from miners dur- 
ing the "holiday" contributed to the claim 
load, Continued claims in April were about 
10 percent over the March levels, 


Indiana: The rise in initial claims in 
this State was due mainly to material 
shortages and labor disputes. Two large 
firms in the Columbus area were obliged to 
lay off a sizable number of workers as a 
result of material shortages. Claims in 
the Terre Haute, Evansville, and Vincennes 
areas, however, showed a decline as re- 
cruiting began for the steel mills in the 
Calumet area. A return to farming and 
seasonal construction work also accounted 
for part of the decline in these areas. 


Wisconsin: A temporary shut-down of a 
woolen mill in the Madison area and lay- 
offs in a Janesville automobile plant in 
the early part of the month were partly 
responsible for the increase in initial 
claims ° 


REGION VII 
All 6 States in this region reported in- 


' creased initial claims in April, and all 


but Georgia and Mississippi reported in- 
creases in continued claims. The wunem— 
ployment ratio in Florida was 4.0 percent 
and in Tennessee, 6.0 percent—-the only 
ones in the region equal to or above the 
national average. 


Alabama: The principal factor in the . 
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4,100 increase in initial claims was the 
closing of "unsafe" mines in Jefferson, 
Walker, and Bibb counties. Heavier claim 
loads were also attributed to curtailed 
textile production. About 600 workers were 
laid off because of contract cancellations 
in Uniontow and Ozark. A lack of orders 
for finished products caused a lay-off of 
130 workers at a Greenville hat factory, 
and a lack of supplies resulted in partial 
unemployment for 300 workers in a Randolph 
yarn mill. Im the Sheffield area, work- 
force reductions in a metal plant and an 
inner-tube plant affected several hundred 
employees, Continued claims, however, re- 
mained at the same level as in March. 


Florida: The rise in both types of claims 
was attributed to seasonal lay-offs in 
citrus canning plants and packing houses, 
as well as a continuance of lay-offs in the 
Tampa cigar industry. 


Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina: 
y-otis 1n various types of textile plants 
accounted for the increase in initial claims 
in all these States. In South Carolina the 

beginning of a new quarter, resulting in 
claims from workers who had been ineligible 
for benefits in the previous quarter, was 
also a factor. 


REGION VIII 


Substantial declines in continued claims 
occurred in all the States, while small 
increases in initial claims were reported 
by Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota, The 
unemployment ratio for April was below that 
for March in all States, and in none was it 
as high as the national average. 


Iowa; The closing of the coal mines during 
the “safety shut-down" as well as the 
availability of qualifying wage credits at 
the start of a new quarter for many clain- 
ants were factors in the small rise in ini- 
tial claims, 


Nebraska and South Dakota: Sizable employ- 
ment increases agriculture, construc 
tion, and other types of outside work ac- 
counted for the April decline in both ini- 
tial and continued claims, 


REGION IX 


Although the unemployment ratio remained 
the same or declined in each State in this 
region, only the Kansas ratio of 3.1 per- 
cent was below the national average, 
Kansas was the only State to report a 





decline in initial claims, however, but 
all States reported a decrease in claims. 


Missouri: A large part of the increase of 
2,700 in initial claims was due to the in- 
crease in the number received from women 
workers. Temporary shut—dowms in garment 
plants and the telephone dispute were fac- 
tors. Some claims were received in the 
early part of the month as a result of lay- 
offs in the automobile industry in Kansas 
City. 


Oklahoma; The small rise in initial clains 
was attributed to the closing of the coal 
mines, inclement weather conditions and the 
telephone dispute in the early part of the 
month. 


REGION X 


Initial and continued claims in Louisiana 
increased slightly during April, while in 
New Mexico and Texas both types of claims 
showed moderate declines, All 3 States 
had lower unemployment ratios for April 
than for March. Only in Louisiana, with a 
ratio of 4.5 percent, was the ratio above 
the national average, 


Louisiana: The beginning of a new quarter 
when the October-December 196 wage credits 
became available for benofits was a factor 
in the small increase in initial claims, 


New Mexico: The start of the agricultural 
season, particularly in the beet fields in 
the eastern and southern parts of the State, 
was a factor in the small decline in initial 
claims. 


REGION XI 


Continued claims and the unemployment ratio 
for April were below those for March in all 
5 States in this region. A greater volume 
of initial claims, however, was reported by 
Colorado, Idaho, and Utah. The lower lev- 
els of continued claims reflected a pickup 
in seasonal activity, that is, in agricul- 
ture, lumber, and construction, with the 
coming of favorable weather. 


REGION XII 


For the region as a whole, the wnemployment 
ratio was the highest in the Nation, rang- 
ing from 3.8 percent in Arizona (the only 
one below the national average) to 9.1 per- 
cent in California, the highest in the 
Nation. Initial claims for April were 
above the March levels in 3 of the ) States 





for which data are available; Oregon reported 


a slight decline and Nevada's claim data was 
not reported. California was the only State 
in the region to show a rise in continued 
claims during April. 


Arizona: Claims resulting indirectly from 
the telephone and other labor disputes 
appear to have been partly responsible for 
the small increase in initial clains,. 


California: The chief factors in the in- 
crease Of 12,100 in initial claims during 
April were the picking up of fourth-quarter 
wage credits with the beginning of a new 
quarter, and the telephone dispute. Com- 


pensable claims jumped });,000 in the Los 
Angeles area, reflecting a general increase 
in unemployment which could not be attrib- 
uted to any single industry or firm. 


Oregon and Washington: The drop of 35,800 
in Washington's continued claims was the 
largest absolute decrease for any State in 
the country, and Oregon's decline of 13,200, 
the fourth largest. Presumably these de- 
clines reflected a continued increase in 
employment in logging and lumbering activi- 
ties which started in March with the coming 
of favorable weather, Initial claims in 
these 2 States, however, remained about 
the same as in March, 
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Table 2,—-Initial clains received in local offices, by State, April 1947 


Region and State 


Region I: 


Rhode Island........... 

WER MOR Valse btidiels Spiers 5.6 
Region II-III: 

Delaware..... ececcseces 


Pennaylvanis.........6. 
Region IV: 

District of Cslumbia... 

MBLSURTM.s cc cossseesrece 


PELETOLR bs vic shite clans ccs 
Tm Alana, ceocsccsocsecece 
WeBCOUSLN. eisiccssnrclss ss Fe 
Region VII; 
AVADAIB. 2. cc cc ccc ssccce 
Floriz @ereeeeeeeeeeeree 


Mississippi........... . 

South Carolina......... 

Tennessee......-+s+25- . 
Region VIII: 


AULA SEA 5. icc cc aplele'olce ee 
North Dakota.........-. 


New Mexico,......... Arye 

TORRE << Guile cates e's s +1¢.¢.0'6 
Region AI: 

COLUPANG cicls sicteaie'c'clceece 


Washington...... a atees's Z 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

Alaska. .ccccccccccees AP, 

Hawadli,..cssccccccscses 


. 


















lumber of initial claims 1/ filed by-~ Initial Number of new claims 
interstate filed by-- 
percent 
of total 


Amount of change 
fron-- 



















































































+13, 650 -18,104 225 
+10, 0£7 +3,130 2.2 
+41,490 +26, 270 <o7 
+3, 836 +2, 794 6.2 
+11, 469 +7, 580 1.9 
+1, 842 +203 4,2 
+78 = 345 10.3 
49,972 +14, 133 3-3 
+48, 529 +113,902 251 
+3, 308 -3,236 35 
~261 +464 24.5 
49,132 50, 023 seT 
+620 +3, 237 5.3 
34 +125 11.6 
+8, 419 +203 9.8 
49,543 +2, 326 Tot 
+3, 412 -13, 485 3-5 





























































118, 763 +87,019 40,553 ves 
15,618 +1,779 =3,735 4.7 
+539 561 tat 

+4, 244 +3, 434 720 

+%, 823 +4, 860 17.5 

+1,774 +2, 988 4.9 

+176 +304 16.2 

+713 +1, 661 84 

42,945 +745 8.3 

+185 =1, 269 9.5 

+757 -704 7.3 

-48) 11.5 

45 15.9 

“151 33-5 










-961 
=2, 170 
+1,427 
-2, 819 


-277 
~392 
oe Es 


-3, 639 

+172 
-1, 834 
=2, 483 
-26 


+385 
























4273 














119,793 412,068 +20, 027 
Ts 662 -2l5 -1, 945 
13, 458 +170 -4, 675 









+67 
-16 


217 
397 







+300 


1 Includes additicnal claims, except in Texas, which has no provisions for filing additional clains, 
2/ Includes estimates for Nevada and Ohio. 


yy Tata not yet received. 


Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of benefit 
amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on e per employer basis. 


Note: This table is corrected to May 16, 1947. 
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Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, April 1947 


Region and State 


Region I: 


HOW SELGOYece wee ucccces 

New Yorks teases ses eve 

Pernsyivania........... 
Region iV: 

District of Columbia... 


War Clividanmapinissis oes lac 

West Virginia.......... 
Region V: 

KOntucky ocsistsistemia cicisiate's 


Tllinois. 


ee 


Alabama's ssieiee cle svc/ele's tole 


Mississippi............ 

South Carolina......... 

Tennessee......-.-ee0. 
Region VIII: 


Minnesota......:....66- 


AYKADN SAW 6/c)siet ole s.0 o's Caets 


Region X: 
Lovisianaevsevicocccscce 
New Mexicd.........seee 
POXAG. Sys vieles aleisiclevatsa’e.e 

Region XI: 


Nevada 4/...... beceeeee 

Oregons sic cledicislvielsioceisies 

Washington......-.-e0e : 
Regions XIII and XIV: 


Number of continued claims 1/ filea by— 


All claimants 


Amount of change 
fron-- 






Total 








parce +2, 279 
2135 +10,553 
297,770 | +74, 401 
21, 345 +5, 794 
46,198 +9,906 
8,069 +1, 817 
ieee 2,6 5 
295.2 421,243 
315,680 +94,909 
396, 350 25,001 
19,112 =2, 229 
54,593 +191 
63,130 +6,508 
32, 433 -2,991 
54, 794 =-1C, gho 
46, 605 +3, 231 
160, 342 13,351 =295,062 
311,754 | +34,595 -139,174 
48,998 as, 13 =100, 435 
26, 2kh =2,0h2 -36, 795 
52,188 +17 =, 24h 
61, 301 +5,279 +19, 795 
53, S41 =-1,416 ,che 
20, 866 2,063 =9,511 
16, 340 +56 -5,170 
99, 382 +7,982 =-0,161 
2h, 284 =2, £10 =-17,286 
26,994 =2, 434 
9,062 3,701 
3,75 -1,638 
2,70 987 
wh, €77 -3, 264 
30, €29 =4593 
127,553 | <2, 455 
34,126 Je 629 
43,943 +2,109 
5, 361 =92 
50, 607 -2,522 
10,994 1,572 
12,719 “1,923 
12, 310 =3, 590 
11,553 -3,187 
2,715 -916 
14,257 =326 
813,979 441,926 
60,95? 13,18 
130, “J~ 35.797 ~92,539 
1,706 -471 +23 
2,698 +596 +2,530 







Women 
claimants, 





46, 92 
147, 662 


141, 761 
20,903 
11,926 


19, 226 
31,928 
32, 263 
9,916 
8,17é 


47,3 


10,925 
8,91 
3,92 
1,153 
1,149 


10,423 
11,701 
60,485 
11,555 





Continued 
interstate 
claims as 
percent 
of total 
continued 
clains, 2/ 
April 
1947 
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Number of compensable 
claims filed by-- 


Women 
claimants, 
April 
1947 


1,928,000 


16, 
16,20 
103, 787 
8,011 
16, 2h) 
2,704 


2,520 
151,437 
384, 767 
132, 794 


1,792 
27,044 
38, 792 
15,401 
11,920 


16,66 
52,278 


126, 209 
12, 601 


755.475 376, 239 


57259 
126, 877 


1, G4 651 
2,397 


af Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland which kas no provision for filing waiting-period claims; in 
gome States includes claims for more than 1 week. 


2/ Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more thax 1 week, 


BY Includes estimates for Nevada and Ohio, 


Data not yet received. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to May 15, 1947. 
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Table 4.—-Humber of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, April 1947 


® Mu types of unemployment] 
| Meoke compensated for memptommant | compensated | Meoke compensated for memptommant | unemployment Benefits paid 1/ 


~ 
Amount of 
All 
claiments 


March April 
1947 1946 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Region I: 
Connecticut......... 4 29,123 -657,103 249,517 
‘ Maine........ oak pest +1, 842 ~46,991 -27,586 146, 787 
Massachusetts....... * +42,955 +380,770 | +1,139,505 | 1,493,760 
New Hampshire........ +6, 731 +12,929 +111, 686 69, 631 
= dege eae es eee 4 “3see : pte oe -661, 208 212.9 
OTMONt...eseeeesees . +6 $2,618} +16,00 +15,0 »13e 
Region II-III: ? : ae parts 
Delaware...........-. i -4, 392 106,243] -37,820 83,508 27, 852 
ped Reena Se asians . 268, 626 128, 770 119, 838 5,116, 778 | +107,502 | -2,911,923 2,280,055 
Ow Tork Ffesesessess --- --- aa aa --- _- 
Pennaylvenia........ ‘ 360,510 ~2h3,568 137,950 +20,561 5,001,946 2,020,101 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 17,056 +8, 481 7,249 283,105 +7,108 +134,477 114, 23 
Meryland..........-+- 55,707 ~75, 479 27,133 939,407 | -109,054 | =1,509,707 4O5, 302 
North Carolina....... 51, 7&1 14,055 354505 556,054 | +137, 600 +116, 313 346, 775 
\ 20S ORR aes 27,17¢ -S, 381 14,103 360,408 | 30,123 95,083 172, 842 
West Virginia........ 43,143 -20,560 9,732 641,323 | -92,125 =392,579 124, 949 
Region V: 
RONtUOKY ec 's.c who's eos 31, keg 35,564 12,698 337,712] -15, 310 475, 821 127, 376 
Michigan, .o«. asi... 4 136, 965 ~196, 539 46,470 2,672,034 | -43e,4ee | 4,129, 802 836,587 
Dion ts Fete nhl «s\n é A 107,565 =241, 395 38,417 1,828,ugi | -99,129 4,715,122 579,879 
. Region VI: 
@ TATANOL Get ieicvste''s' 6 Fas 203, 724 -109, 314 S4, 834 3,662,028 | —555,046 | 2,131,892 1, 40, 222 
2 Rate ATUN s Gal Qhass ope yeisie'sie aes) -133,132 15,029 601,223] =S1,422 | «2,575, 856 212, 342 
Wisconsin..........% 19, 35,166 8,534 303,677 | 54, 848 ~639,94 116, 469 
Region VII: 
MORN MMA 554 cle cect ys, he, 3L0 -4g,100 16,490 598,471 | -37, 346 898, a 200,574 
OTe ae ; 8,112 +8, 879 19,486 513,28 | +43, 34 okg, 614 
GOOrRiAs cs ced iiss’: 3 A 1,903 -1,777 25,102 548,222] +9,169 ee 727 303, 223 
Mississirppi.......... ~1,030 5,703 163, 650 =32, 226 27, 764 62,225 
South Carolina....... 45,191 8,905 221, 610 +4, 724 +59, 619 104,677 
Tennessee.....%...... 17,975 | 39,973 | 1,074,587 | +160, 157 331,902 471,903 
Region VIII: 
Pousti ee tec ss Byes 12,461 243,459 | =65, 315 =212, 367 5,279 
Minnesota........+... -43,122 616, 387 +5, 861 =7°1, 724 176, 325 
NebTAskR, ooo cicsie oe ses 5,558 145,712] -61,061 -102, 220 4g, 671 
North Dakota......... +756 48,3C3] -11,921 +13, 144 10,467 
South Dekote......... +112 20,391 | -13,252 +1, 063 7, 828 
Region IX: 
Arkansfs...........+- +615 -13,159 89,236 
RAGBAM ately steh ete 5s 0% 57,387 . —672, 261 137, #2 
MAS BOUTS 5 oie vite is'sle coe +112, 680 207,771 702, 431 
Dic MNOMA sis \c'eisias's cic + «5 =73,932 -554, 19 179,085 
Region X: 
Louisiana............ 45,764 889, 795 164, 220 
New Mexico........... =£,796 46, 52 8,131 
OOO RARE coperDoeEr 767,851 | -50,025 ~731,052 233,117 
Region XI: 
WEL OPRAD, 5 (oc55 wives 53,736] =51,695 -26,u52 17,593 
TASH0.).% oven as on. 124,091 | -39,778 7,933 Hegel 
Montana.........eeeee ma -f, B2 »479 
SO epee ; Be ae -94, 238 72, 685 
Wyoming....... thats ; 691 | 13,001 13,250 
Region XII: 
BS COD Mies oicats his ie sins 307 4, 4S. 
California.......... ‘ 4910, 308 6,703,537 
WewmdRecevcinverccece . -13,124 26, 619 
Pr ezOR cee scgian saa . 21, 780: i 172, 4a 312,262 
Washington.......... ; 1B 56,074 | 2,617,818] -989,923 | 2,706, 391 957, 286 
Regions XIII and xv: 
DIR GKRT, Seict erence 2,924 968 62,494] 9,706 =1, 836 19,478 
BEMMSD RCE Sain ; 2,130 1,392 28,562] 9,082 +18, 77% 13, 899 
@ 1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


2/ Includes estimate for New York. 
3/ Data not yet received. 


Note: ‘This table is corrected to May 16, 1947. 
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Table 5.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, April 1947 (W 


[fotar unemployment only) 


Weeks 
Benefits paid Average weekly - 
cect ao tits for total payment for total 
t 
Region and State unemployment unemployment unemploymen 





All Women All Women All Women 
claimants claimants claimants claimants claimants claimants 
Patal 3) cic ces - | 3,909,000 | 1,716,000 | $69,003,000 | $27,786,000 $17.65 $16.19 





Region I: 
Connecticut........ : 197, 344 239,121 17.02 
Male: teccietieccioce oe 6,836 355, 910 136,869 11.35 
Maseachugetts...... é 4, 030, 647 1,419, 358 68 18.88 
New Hampshire....... 173,572 66, 942 14, 4 p 
Rhode Igland...... a: 480, 771 208, 561 6 16,21 
Vermont cveitacce ce 46 19, 333 28 , 806 15.30 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....cccoccre 102, 988 26,975 12.93 
New Jersey.........- 111,733 4, 989, 549 2,195, 715 19.6 
New York 2/ .ocge.ese -~ -_- — --- --- 
Pennsylvania......-. 352, 894 135,035 6,031, 944 1,993,557 14.76 
Region IV: 
Diists of Coles. cee ; 16, 829 7,164 279, 285 113.9 g 15.78 
Maryland..........- ‘ pes 512 25,276 906,111 38 "3b 15.31 
North Carolina...... , 068 33,533 335,813 - 10,91 
Wirgzinia's ais oe sic erelsts 26, 358 13,091 169, 835 12.40 
West Virginia,...... 39,930 8,290 13,110 113,157 13.6 
Region V: 
Kentucky. cc ctelsitete se’ 30, 548 12,479 331,797 125,927 10.09 
Michigan...c.c.evee ; 129,877 Dele 2,544, 05 802, 568 18.13 
Oboe Siem cesiee tater a2 104, 542 37, 68 1, 798, 67 573,070 15.21 
Region VI: 
TUDinola aes cee liene 194, 601 90, 626 3,565,527 1, 544, 943 17.95 
Tmddanassis sc s/s cisisisie oe 34, 768 13,917 577,235 204,191 14,67 
Wiscons! mee. oc: che P 16,876 60 277, 686 102, 384 14.17 
Region VII; 
Alabama.......- aietels'e 40, 796 583,207 194, 825 12.30 
Wllori dass cate vese 5 36,475 ; 500, 252 241,711 13.12 
Georglarin ccs cciscicies ho, 870 538,452 297, 454 12.15 
Mississippi......... hs 160,113 60, 921 11.01 
South Carolina...... 16, 469 218, 372 103,938 11.89 
Tennesseé,.......... 84,142 1,058, 881 463, 656 11.92 
Region VIII: 
Townes. ceccetatesec 16, 478 90, 826 12.63 
Minnesota.........- : 40, 076 166, 630 13.43 
Nebraska,........ sae 40 47, 255 13.35 
North Dakota........ 8, 376 15.91 
South Dakota........ 7,036 12.15 
Region IX: 
Arkangaes cies ccisice's ¢ 87,176 11.71 
Kansas..... ooceeccne 130, 607 13.31 
Missouri........... : 692,974 tae 
Oklahoma........... : 66 172, 267 14.94 
Region X: 
Louisiana........6. A 11.70 
New Mexico......... . 1105 aia We 
TOES cic ic a sisiee sicinsiss BuO 740, 141 ; Wwe 
Region XI: 
Colorado... eeeeerorsece 52, 685 11.57 
Tdghos- Secarskec seas 121,990 13.01 
Montana.......s-es0 13.00 
Utah. so cceete Grn enine 20. 65 
Wyoming. nc csn ves cvs 17.41 
Region XII: 
Avlsona.’ osieciencis os i 13.44 
California,......... 17.51 
NeVadRs «isis.vjoissu eves 17.18 
Oregons. ccc etch sce 51, 321 . 14,61 
Washington......... $ 130, 051 2,547, 728 933, 820 aly (58 &( 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Disska.;¢-ctex ves Le 2,737 59, 852 18,652 20.61 
Hawal los coos eccees ; 1, 243 23,098 9,026 15.46 





1/ Includes estimate for New York. 
2/ Data not yet received. 





Note: This table is corrected to May 16, 1947. 


De 


Table 6,--Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, April 1947 and April 1946 


First payments Exhaustions 
Mecton ant, Sate All claimants omen All claimants omen 


claimants, claimants, 
April April April April 


fa ERS 2 cya 57,000 
Region I: 
Connecticut s. ecais esis cc ° 291 
MeAne Menta Scie eistene ese 176 
Massachusetts......ee.0. 2, 282 
New Hampshire......eeese 14 
Rhode Island.....ss..000 325 
Vermont....cescceee weeee 23 
Region II-III; 
Delewaresncccccccccccsece 105 
Nawiereey. ... vec cules s . 2]? 
MMMRTOLK foci cavess sce - (2/) 
Penneylvania..-..cee-ses 4, 323 
Region IV: 
DES ewOD (COL aja iviv elec tale cies 220 
PATA Cre a's) <)isla ah WM. sa, a0 291 
North Carolinc.......... 1,124 
CRS AS a ee er 761 
WeStNVLT Pinias cess nk ses 216 
Region V; 
RADIO oo 05s HU 0s es 366 
RIGRUORNS oy sa N cae ace 3, 376 
BUG eis itey wisis fue asa ove 1, 353 
Region VI: 
PUUANOS Be sits <tc taleic alec’ s 6 et 
PUPLATIE sins o wisiele viuis.c 00 60's 08 
Wiscingin.......svs » Sera 396 
Region VII; 
RIAHOEME 66 = edhe fh ones Bh6 
REGULAR gs saie/che. 68 wists. devas o7G 
OO ee 1, 306 
Misslasippl. 2s svecceese 309 
South Carolina......... 7 316 
Tennessee........ Ie ee 1,246 
Region VIII: 
OWE yielvics © #6 2\>'ccieis eve oe 393 
MINN BOCA. «2. ccivecs cece 328 
MIGUYRBICA gels a els'ccGiee csc e 4 134 
North Dakota..........06 2 
South Dakotas........0. 3 34 
Region IX: 
ATA SABES 5.4/o1e ciel scans 6 567 
MONARE Seb icis.cle a'sils sis 4.0 06 Sah 
PADS BOUL: Dipak e\cld op. 01's. 019.619 ° 1, O49 
CIERRA othe siete cielets'e.s 6.<19 « 592 
Region X: 
BT BABURE «sie usd one ss 688 
NEW BOX1COe ess. cce se sece 20 
MOXARGIeR : 60 c'e cetieee see ° 1,550 
Region XI; 
BOLOLEOOS siccistenshive lev ac ; 26 
UOT 6 ea ee : 160 
Mantes 0 4.6.nncn au ie aha 104 
0G eee eon 126 
Wromitig. 2. ccs see es eeu 41 
Region XII; 
ADURGOA eicie's ouch cet sce 154 
California.....i3':. ae re 15, O46 
Nevadace...--eeees has oe 45 
Oregolecsccecis ss be ects 1,156 
Washington........ Ba ehers 2,836 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaska.... eeervre e+ tee eee ° 65 
HOWL dip so ties sh6 oewiinaeeig 15 





1/ Includes estimates of 1947 data for New York. 
e/ Date not yet received, 


Note: This table is corrected to May 16, 1947. 
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Table 7.--Number of individuals 1/ compensated for unemployment during weeks ending in April 1947 - ‘\ 
For all types of unemployment | For total unemployment 
Region and State Weeks ended-~ 


April 5 | April 12 | April 19 April 5 | April 12 | April 19 | April 26 
Total 2/ites. a. 856,000 | 977,000 936, 000 gu 000 | 819,000 933, 000 891, 000 g02, 000 


Region I; 


Massachugetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 


New Jersey........ 4g, 000 
New York 3/....... --- 
Pennsylvania...... 63, 228 
Region IV: 
Dist of Col nice ce 3,897 
Marylanders «tien ere sien 992 
North Carolina.... | 11,862 
Virginia tec <acciee 7,006 
West Virginia.....| 10,530 
Region Vs: 
Kentucky, seie's eicleie.a< 4 605 
Michigan..-ccccce . See ore 
Oh1o.. 22 wns SCS ODAC 2), 022 
Region VI; 
TU inode arcsec A 39,967 
Indiana.cwsc csi cue 7, 434 
Wisconsin.......-. 4, 325 
Region VII; 
Alabama.......s008 9,786 
Floridasccscccscce 7,476 
Georgia, ccisciele oclele 9,090 
Mississippi....... , 084 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee........ . 
Region VIII: 
LOWa: ste cspelte io ctova ti 





997 


16,927 


North Dakota...eo. 

South Dakota...... 
Region IX: 

AXCKANBAG say 0c 5 bs'<' 


Region Xk: 
Louisiana........ e 
New Mexico......., 
TOXAS sco siciecie's = ice 

Region XI; 


Wyoming. .ccccscccs 


Arigona,......006 : 


Washington........ 





1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assump- 
- tion may result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 

2/ Includes estimate for New York. 

3/ Data not yet received, 





Note: This table is corrected to May 16, 1947. 
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Table 8+--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 


end amount of interatate payments issued, by State, March 1947 





Tnitial Continued 





Weeks 
Region and State 





TCM Gi b's 2s as ee 9 347,597 : 243,957 
Region TI: 
BONNE CCPCUGS oe side «,< 018 5,826 
Tang ace an ereae aere g14 
Massachusetts.......... Sb apy 
New Hampshire.......... 1,072 
Rhode Island........... 2,428 
SXMONM U's aiivve'eie a s'¢ = o's-0lb-0"« 385 
Region II-III: 
WOVAWATECD 6G eis tilted et 732 
MOWAU EL SCY: esr cayeyi a sore: 9,866 
NO WSLOLICS i's 6 o's Si6-0's 5 Xe'e 29, 708 
Pennsylvania......... an 8,2e1 
Region IV: 
Mather Gine Oly 1OOL ics <a cc ciate zlapeat i 
MAT LEN ways ats re\lsin sev renorevets 6, 318 
North Carolina......... 2,790 
Oy hE aD ea 3, 068 
MOM GE MAT EEN TS ce cisicie a ‘ Ste 
Region V: 
EE ee 1,474 
RN AA cee tis sb sr css 6,420 
DBL On oe states. s eikreg,s\ ents 6, 761 
Region VI; 
TPEINOD Gas 6 ais clei o0 0% 6.0 18,173 
URGE ATO igh Cena RR 2,129 
OP SAN Oe ee 672 
Region VII: 
OORT eee © ae Tels 
EES OO oa. 6 entire tcnse oo vimie 2,841 
RGIS wik's! ailnie'la’ einys, 4. eiana/ ele sy teleio) 
MEGSL SEL DDL o1.-c.4 <i vlc selec eke 
South Carolina......... 613 
Tennessee.............. 6, 43 
Region VIII: 
Towa...... Ones, Fant vas 1,004 
MEOVIOMO GA sc. c.0 0 nt css 5 01s 6 1,218 
NeObOTASKB i eic6.o%s pcos sense Lelie 
North Dakota,......... 4 280 
South Dakota........... 199 
Region IX: 
Arkansas........0. Fe eee 1,454 
oO ic aE as Mie oo eerie 5, 306 
MeO ROUT Leis igi: a.sn 515 c'si0 0 cy 7,099 
OKIRUOUNs oc echt see ws 20 2,067 
Region X: 
Louisiana......... cerice 1,332 
New Mexico... ..-dcecce 75, 
1 Sak Oe eee ee 4, 382 
Region XI; 
WO LOLRAU soo. 6 stecaisisices <4 Ha by 
ECLLLIO piers a1 oieln arcisie.¢:'e2s/0 5 1,035 
Montana..ccscsseccccces 732 
UGS sitesi ciewicce.s ee create 1,445 
Wyoming. .......... ae 616 
Region XII: 
ALL SOUR ois.0.5/cialo. «in Recaps 1,232 
CRIS COTDIR cds hen eas cde W411 
Nevada......... seer 1,26 
RMG£ON Got soy se haa Gees a 5,974 
Washington....... a\piwietats 29,115 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AIMAER Oooh Va horn eae & oe S41 
HOWBAA cigs cs c'0.5 cme .s ove SAD 383 


Note: Thie table is corrected to April 22, 1947. 
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Table 9.--Initial interstate claims, by agent and liable State,1/ March 1947——Contimed 


jp 2a | 56 | tee | a,585| 22s | o | sen [e/ 2,656] sno | ato | a7 





Liable State 
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been forwarded by agent Stete for disposition, 
: 1 for California, 1 for Connecticut, 3 for Minnesota, 19 for New York, 1 for Ohio, 2 for Pennsylvania and 2 for Washington. 


1/ The liable State is one to which a claim has 


2/ Includes 29 claims filed in Canada 


This table is corrected to April 22, 1947. 
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Table lo,-~ Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States by State, weeks ended in April 1947 


[in thousands) 


Insured unemployment 


ae ee - eee ee SS 


allowance program 3/ 


Under veterans unemployuent 


insurance programs 


Under State unemployment 


Under all programs 2/ 
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,» not distributed by State. 


y proviso; these amount to less than one percent of the total. 
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presented by railroad unemployment insurence claims 
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WAGE-CREDIT, AVAILABILITY, AND DISQUALIFICATION DETERMINATIONS 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER 1946 





During the period October—December 1946, 
the volume of initial claims filed by in- 
sured claimants (those eligible on the 
basis of their earnings or employment 
record) rose fran 1.6 million to 1.8 
million. The number disqualified for 
voluntary quit, misconduct, refusing suit- 
able work, and other miscellaneous dis- 
qualifying acts, however, dropped from 
126,800 to 110,700. As a result of these 
2 opposite trends only 6.1 percent of the 
insured claimants were disqualified in 
October—December as compared with 7.9 
percent in July-September. The volume of 
claims denied on the issue “able to work, 
available for work" also declined fran 
156,000 to 151,400, representing a drop 
from 9.6 to 8.4 per 100 insured claimants. 


Determinations on the Sufficiency of Viage 
Credits 


Determinations by the State employment 
security agencies on wage-credit eligi-~ © 
bility dropped for the third consecutive 
quarter, fram 1,201,800 in July-September 
to 1,156,500 in October-December (table 1). 
The proportion of new claimants found to 
have sufficient base=period earnings also 
declined, from 87.1 percent in the third 
quarter to 84.5 percent in the last quarter 
of 1946, the lowest proportion for any 
quarter since January-March 1943. The 
decline was widespread, with all but 8 
States reporting a lower proportion this 
quarter than last. The decline in the 
proportion of claims allowed may be due 
partly to the difference between the base 
period for determinations made in this 
quarter, and that for the previous quarter 
in the 33 States with a base period of the 
first 4 of the last 5 quarters. For 
determinations made in October-December 
1946, the base period is the 12 months 
beginning July 1945—-a year covering the 
period following V-Day during which un- 
employment and unemployment insurance 
benefits began to climb. In the new base 
period, April-June 1946 wages replaced ~ 
wages in April-June 1945. A significant 
difference in wages paid was noted between 
these 2 quarters; the quarter April-June 
1946 for the 33 States contained about 
9232 million less in wages than April-June 
1945 quarter it replaced. However, as a 
result of broader coverage provisions in 
California and New Jersey, effective 
January 1, 1946, a total of 240,000 
additional workers were brought into the 
system. (When an estimated $134 million 

in wages for these additional workers in 


these 2 States are deducted from the 
April-June 1946 wages for the 33 States 
to make the totals comparable with those 
for the April-June 1945 quarter, we find 
that wages in the quarter added were $366 
million less than wages in the quarter 
dropped for the new base period. 


The proportion of insured claimants in 
South Dakota dropped from 91.4 percent 
to 69.8 percent during October—December 
1946. In the quarters prior to July- 
September 1946, however, the ratio in 
this State-has been consistently below 
80 percent. Other notable percentage 
declines were from 73 to 66 in Delaware, 
from 76 to 68 in Idaho, from 82 to 76 

in Nevada, from 83 to 77 in Ohio, and 
from 86 to 80 in West Virginia. Only 13 
States allowed 90 percent or more of all 
new claims on the basis of earnings or 
employment during October—December 1946, 
in contrast to 30 States in the July- 
September 1945 period, when the claim 
load began to climb at the beginning of 
industrial reconversion to peacetime 
operation and the majority of unemployed 
persons had high wartime wage credits 
for benefit purposes. 


Claims Denied on the Issue “Able to Work, 
Available for Work® 


The number of claims denied on the issue 
fable to work and available for work" 
dropped from 156,000 to 151,400 in 
October-December 1946 (table 1). For 
each 100 initial claims filed by insured 
claimants, 8.4 claims were denied on this 
issue, as compared with 9.6 per 100 in 
July-September. The proportion in 
October-December, however, was still 
relatively high in camparison with the 
4.8 percent in January-March and the 6.4 
percent in April-June. In comparing the 
ratio of claims denied with the disquali- 
fication ratio it should be remembered 
that the ratio for denials on the issue 
Wable and available" is frequently 
higher than the disqualification ratio, 
Since this ratio is based o the number 
of claims denied, while the disqualifying 
ratio is based on the number of different 
disqualification determinations, each of 
which may involve 1 or more weeks of 
unemployment. Frequently, successive 
claims fron the same claimant are denied 
until such time as he removes the 
circumstances which result in his being 
deemed unavailable. This ratio varied 


widely among the States. Alaska, Hawaii, 
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Table 1 
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-——-New claims disposed of,1/ claims denied on issue unable to work, unavailable for work, 
by State, October-December 1946 


New claims disposed of 2/ 










Claims denied on issue unable and 
unavailable for work 2/ 






































































































































































































New claims 
eniale 
cient wage new clains July~ 
Region credits and with suffi- 
and additional | Number, cient wage seneter eek 
State Total claims, October— | credits and miata diatas 
October~ December | additional warticlent 
December 1946 clains, 
Citohen wage credits 
Decent ee and additional 
1946 claims, July- 
9 September 1946 
Total... weeeroes 9.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut....seee.s ~661 13,938 90.6 92.2 20,885 22.5 oue4 
MAines.cccvccccece -1,210 2415 g1.4 97.1 8,894 po? 6.8 
Massachusetts... 6,131 49,121 95.6 96.3 79, 601 6 6.1 
New Hampshire... +1, 316 2,916 91.8 92.8 4,278 4.6 9.2 
Rhode Island.. 1,514 7,820 91.6 92.4 12,111 5.5 6.0 
Varpiont..ciccessece as +501 Buy] 81.5 85.6 1,331 8.5 18.0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...... seine? +1,047 2,187 66.5 73.0 3,322 1.9 4,3 
New Jersey...... oie +15,162 69,627 90.5 92.2 99,111 9.6 oe 
New York.cccccccoces , +16,821 168,885 86.3 Wy, 250 3.3 ° 
Pennsylvania...e.ses 122,225 | +30,823 | 105,128 87.6 185, 781 2.9 6.8 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Colsecercor 2,741 -931 89.5 2,774 4.6 4.0 
Maryland......ee-s ie 14,837 ~1,719 83.6 6.0 6.6 
North Carolina...... 9,789 -3,807 87.7 15.0 11.0 
WAV EINLRiavieceveccus 8,731 =2,001 88.2 10.4 11.1 
West Virginia....... 12,532 3,582 86.3 6.7 4.8 
Region V: 
Pentucky.....cceccce 10,685 ~182 84.8 3.9 4.1 
Michigan....--ccccce 71,425 | =-35,506 87.4 7.2 8.7 
Oh Occcccccecceceses 45,918 +4,081 82.6 ek 10.6 
Region VI; 
T1linols.cccocccoves 54,438 | -26,593 10.5 Tou 
Indianaececcccssecoce 13,732 +109 2.T 4.0 
Wisconsine.cccccccce 6,058 -1,737 3.1 5.2 
Region VII: 
ATabaMBccccccecccece 16,232 =5,475 46.1 21.3 
Florida. .ccccocccsece 10,670 =6,105 5.2 4.6 
Georgia....cccsccrce +1,462 13.0 21.9 
Missiseippl..cc.ceee =-1,278 13.9 5.1 
South Carolina...... +26 12.2 13.2 
Teanness6...cscsvese 2,235 36.1 29.7 
Region VIII: 
Town. ccocccccccccece -2,078 9.0 11.4 
Minnesota.cocccscsee +234 9.0 8.4 
Nebraska. .cccccscseee 472 22.0 14,3 
North Dakota...ecose +386 22.1 39.1 
South Dakota.cesecee =876 ° oe 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. cceccs- cove 11, 256 35.7 35-1 
Kansasecescrsssvcces -1,717 29.3 20.7 
Migsouri...ccccccece 932 25.9 21.4 
Oklahoma.ccccosrccce 1,604 k2.1 39.5 
Region X: 
Loui siana....-ccccce 12.7 10.5 
New Mexicocecrsecosecs 8.1 12.0 
PeTMASecccccccccccece 3.4 35-7 
Region XI: 
ColOTEUO. ccc ccocccce 3.3 4.7 
Idaho.wcosceccccccoce 3.6 5.8 
Montanasccccccccvcers ° 0 
Utalic ceccccccecccase 14.5 rar 
Wyoming. .cccsscosece 4.0 6 
Region XII: 
Arisona.cccccccsccvce Ky 5.4 
Oalifornia.ccccceses 729 8.8 
-Nevada.cececccecscce 5.9 6.7 
QFOZON. -cccccccseses 6.2 12.7 
Washington. .cocsceee 6.3 51 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Ria skascves ve sne rede ) 0 
HaWiliasicsesSccess ) 6 





1 New claims disposed of represent the first determinations of claimant benefit rights besed on sufficiency of base- 


period credits. 


2/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effects of appeals not show. 
/ Data represent new claims disposed of with sufficient wage credits only; State has no procedure for reporting additional 


claims. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 27, 1947. 





Montana, and South Dakota made no denials 100 in the preceding quarter. Slightly 

under this issue. On the other hand, more than half of all disqualifications 

more than 30 claims were denied for each were for voluntary quit, and this issue 

100 initial claims filed by insured clain- was predominant in 41 States; the pro- 

ants in Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, portion ranged from 1 percent or less in 

Tennessee, and Texas. These tremendous Alaska, California, New York, North ; 
variations are explained not only by the Dakota, and Oregon to more than 20 percent 

differences in the claimant groups in in Colorado, Minnesota, and Texas. 

individual States, but by differences in 

administrative determinations of the The ratio of disqualifications for mis- 

concepts of “able and available." Many conduct to initial claims filed by insured 4 
States either nov have or are considering claimants was less than 1 percent during 
provisions for requiring a claimant to be October—December 1946. In the District 

actively seeking work in order to be of Columbia, Georgia, Ohio, and South 

eligible. Claims denied under this pro- Carolina, however, the proportion was 3 ; 
vision would be reflected in the “able and percent or higher. 


available" ratio. 
Disqualifications on the issue refusal 





Disqualifications: Summary of suitable work totaled 32,800 during 
the quarter and were second to voluntary 
Date in tables 2—5 represent the decisions quit in the total number reported by all 
rendered by the initial authority with States combined. This issue outnumbered 
respect to disqualifying acts. Any sub— the voluntary quits in 10 States—Alaska, 
sequent action taken by appeals authorities Arkansas, California, the District of 
is not reflected here. Disqualifications Columbia, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
because of receipt of other remuneration New York, North Dakota, and Rhode Island. 
or labor disputes are not included. In New York, North Dakota, and Rhode 
Island, suitable—work disqualifications 
There was a decline in the number of comprised more than half the total. 
disqualifications during the Cctober- Nationally, disqualifications on this € 
Lecember quarter. The decline was wide- issue showed a greater relative decline 
spread, occurring in all but 9 States. . from the preceding quarter than did 
Among these 9 States were 5—Arkansas, disqualifications on any other issue, 
Colorado, Illinois, South Dakota, and. representing 1.8 out of every 100 initial 
Utah—that reported a decline in the claims filed by insured claimants in 
number of insured claimants. As a result comparison with 2.4 in July-September. 
ef these opposite trends, the number of By and large, the disqualifications for 
disgualifications per 100 initial claims refusing suitable work were less severe 
filed by insured claimants in these 5 than those for voluntary quit. A greater 
States rose appreciably. In Arkansas proportion of the suitable work-penalties 
this number jumped from 3.8 to 726; in (both the cancellations and postponements ) 
Colorado, from 19.0 to 25.5; in Illinois, than of the penalties for volwmtery quit 
from 8.0 to 10.4; in South Dakota, from were for less than 6 weeks. Only 3 
5e9 to 19.0; and in Utah, from 4.7 to 9.5. States—Alabama, Iowa, and Wisconsin-— 
For every 10 initial claims filed by reported a cancellation of all wage 
insured claimants in 19 States there was credits for voluntary quit; Alabama and 
at least 1 disqualification for one reason Nebraska reported complete cancellations 
or another during the October—December for all suitable-work cases. In Alabama 
1946 quarter. Voluntarily leaving a job the reductions for suitable work were 
was the dominant issue in all but 3 of these “indefinite," depending upon the dis- 
19 States. In 5 of the States--Colorado, qualified claimant's period of unemploy- 
the District of Columbia, Minnesota, South ment. 
Carolina, and Texas—there was more than 
1 disqualification for every 5 initial Disqualifications tabulated under "other* 
claims filed by insured claimants; in each include all determinations not classified 
of these States except Colorado, this ratio under voluntary quit, misconduct, and 
had been even higher in the preceding quar- suitable work, exclusive of those for 
ter. More than half the disqualifications receipt-of other remuneration and for 
in all 19 States except the District of labor disputes. Such issues include 
Columbia were for voluntary quit. marital status, failure to report or 
furnish necessary information, and mis- 
For the Nation as a whole, there were 3.1 representation to obtain benefits. During 
disqualifications for voluntary quit for October-December, 6,900 such disqualifica- ; 
each 100 initial claims filed by insured tions were imposed, as compared with 


claimants, as compared with 3.9 for each 8,600 during the preceding quarter. Ohio, 





Oklahoma, and West Virginia were the only 
States in which disqualifications under 
*“other® issues represented as much as 2 
percent of the initial claims filed by 
insured claimants. 


Period of Disqualification 


Of the 110,700 disqualifications imposed 
during October-December, 77 percent involved 
only a postponement of benefit; the remain~ 
ing 23 percent involved a reduction of bene- 
fit rights or cancellation of wage credits. 
Forty-three percent of all persons disqual- 
ified either had their benefits postponed 
indefinitely or had all their wage credits 
cancelled. The proportion vho could receive 
no benefits as a result of disqualifications 
was probably much higher, since in many in- 
stances a reduction not reported as complete 
would equal or exceed the claimant's poten- 
tial duration of benefits. 


The percentages of disqualifications result- 
ing in postponement of benefits and reduction 
or cancellation of benefits were as follows: 













Postponement 


lim- Indef= 
ited inite 


Reduction or 
cancellation 









January— 
March. ee 


April- 
June eeee 

July-Sep- 
tember .. 


October= 
December 





In interpreting these data it should be 
borne in mind that under the laws of 8 
States, cancellation of wage credits or 
reduction in benefit rights was mandatory 


for all disqualifying acts. In‘19 States, 
pestnonement was the only type of dis- 
qualification provided by law. In the 
remaining 24 States same disqualifying 

acts result in postponement only, while 
other acts result in cancellation or reduc- 
tion of benefit rights. In the case of 
either a postponement or a reduction of 
benefits, the State law specifies for each 
disqualifying issue whether it is to be 
mandatory or at the discretion of the 
authority imposing the disqualification. 
The number of weeks postponed or reduced 

is usually in addition to the week in which 


the disqualifying act occurred, 


Postponement 0 

Among the cases involving a postponement 

of benefits, 468 percent were for voluntary 
quit, 33 percent for refusal of suitable 
work, and the remainder for misconduct and 
other reasons (tables 3 and 4). Approxi- 
mately half of all the disqualifications 
for voluntary quit and refusal of suitable 
work were for an indefinite period. The 
voluntary~quit disqualifications, however, 
were slightly more severe than those’ for 
suitable work; only 30 percent were'for 
less than 6 weeks as compared with 39 per- 
cent of those for suitable work. The 
pattern of the distribution of the number 
of weeks postponed is determined to a great 
extent by the statutory provisions in the 
individual States. In 3 States—New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island-—~all post- 
ponements were for less than 4 weeks. 
Except for a maximum of 10 weeks! dis- 
qualification for misconduct in Rhode 
Island, the statutes in New Jersey and 
Rhode Island provide for a 3—week postpone- 
ment for each of the 3 specified issues. 
Similarly in Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Washington, and Wyoming, most or 
all of the postponements were for less than 
6 weeks on account of the low maximum 
allowable. iIn Wyoming, however, misconduct 
is the only 1 of the 3 specified issues 
which results in a postponement penalty. 
All the cases of postponement in North 
Carolina and West Virginia were for 
miscellaneous issues, since these States 

do not postpone for either voluntary 

quit, misconduct, or suitable work. 

Seven States—Alabama, Delaware, Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia—reported that all postponements 
were indefinite. 


Disqualifications Involving Reduction in 


Benefits 


Disqualifications involving a reduction 
in benefit rights for a specified number 
of weeks ordinarily include a postponement 
for the same number of weeks. Such post= 
ponements are not shown on tables 3 or 4. 
Thirty States had provisions for reducing 
benefits during the quarter, although 6 
of these—Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, and Vermont--did 
not exercise their reduction provisions. 
In all these States but Florida and 
Massachusetts, however, the provisions 
for reducing benefits are for other than 
3 specified issues. A total of 25,300 
disqualifications involving a reduction 


a ORE 


Table 2,--Disqualification determinations, 1/ classified by issue and by State, 
October-December 1946, and July-September 1946 





October-December 1946 July-September 1946 

















Ratio to new claims with suffi- 
cient wage credits and 
additionel claims 


Ratio to new claims with suffi- 
cient wage credits and 
additional claims 












New claims 
with suffi- 
client wage | diequali- 


credits and| fication 
additional | determi- Volun- Mi Suit- 
nations |Total| tary Scon~| apie |Other 
quit duct | york 


New claims 
with suffi- 
cient wage |disquali- 
credits and| fication 


Region and State 






Region I: 
Connecticut.ccerce 








20 , 885 
894 
79,601 










Massachusetts..... 








SON MWwU 


New Hampshire..... 2718 Ll. 
Rhode Ieland...... 12,111 
VOrmon tives 6.<: nates ° ES hi * 











Region II-III: 













Delaware...seseee Spoee 
New Jersey....+... 99,111 
New York: dasewces 2 YUL, 250 
Pennsylvania...e«. 185,781 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Cotas css . 2,774 
Maryland.....sees A 17, 283 
Norto Carolina... 12,540 
Virginia..... seeve 9,759 
West Virginia..... 14, 385 











Region V:; 
Kentucky shies soes 12,776 
MUShi gansis cc »s\s\o0' 110,976 
CNL Outis situs cecaten 47,601 
Region VI: 
T1llinols.ccecsers . 
Tndianas veces ss e 
Wisconsin. ..cccoce 


Region VII: 
Alabama...cceeee ee 
Florida. ccsccsee eee 
Georgla.c.cccssoos 
Mississippi. ..c.ce 
South Carolina.... 
Tenness@@..cesseee 


Region VIII: 
ToWhsccccecrcccsve 
Minnesotase...ceve 
Nebraska.c.sescoce 
North Dakota.ecseee 
South Dakota...... 


Region IX; 
Arkensaseccscocece 
Kan saGeseseccses ove 
Missouri.scsescose 
Oklahoma......+0+ ° 

Region X: 


Louisiana. ...sccee 
New Mexicocecec..s 
TEXAS. ccocvcccccsce 


Region XI: 
Colorado.....sccee 


Wyoming... ccocsces 
Region XII: 


California.....cce 
Nevada.sccccccccce 
Oregonececccccccce 


Waeshington......0» 56,627 






Regions XIII and XIV: 
AlaskA.....+-cccce 


1,251 
Hawel Scipniceanneacis 44g 





V Excludes labor dispute, receipt of other remuneration, and able to work, available for work issues. 
2/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


3/ Data represent new claims with sufficient wage credits only; State has no procedure for reporting additional claims. 





Note: This table is corrected to February 27, 1947. 





were reported during October-December, 
comprising 23 percent of all disqualifica- 
tions (tables 3 and 5). More than half of 
these 25,300 cases (54 percent) were 
reported by 5 States—Alabama, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Texas. In Indiana, 
Missouri, and Texas, all disqualifying 
acts result in a reduction of benefit 
rights. Nebraska and Wisconsin reported 
that 100 and 99 percent, respectively, of 
the reduction penalties were “complete.” 
In Nebraska all the cases were for refusal 
of suitable work, unlawful, misconduct, and 
marital status, the penalties for which are 
cancellation of all wage credits. The 
Wisconsin law bars all wage credits fran 
the last employer; these are usually the 
only credits against which the worxer can 
claim benefit. In Iowa, 73 percent of the 
reductions were complete, and all of these 
cases were for voluntary quit. Although 
the Iowa law does not specify a reduction 
for voluntarily quitting a job, this type 





of disqualification is imposed on the 
basis of a 1941 court decision. All of 
Chie's reductions were for 6 weeks; all 
were for misconduct, which results in a 
flat 6—week reduction. Ohio does not 
reduce benefits for voluntary quit or 
suitable work. All of the reductions in 
West Virginia were for 6 weeks or less, 
Since voluntary quit and misconduct result 
in a flat 6-week reduction, while for 
suitable work, the reduction may be up to 
4 weeks. In New Mexico the law provides 
for a reduction of 1-13 weeks for the 3 
specified issues; only 9 percent of these 
disqualifications were for 12 or 13 weeks. 
In Colorado, with a range of from 3 to 15 
weeks for all 3 issues, only 10 percent 
were for 14 or 15 weeks. North Carolina's 
law provides for a reduction of fram 4 to 
12 weeks for the 3 issues; nearly 90 per- 
cent of cases, however, were for less than 
6 weeks, and only 2 percent were for as 
long as 8 weeks. 
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Table 4,--Number of disqualificetions involving postponements of benefits classified by 


Region and State 


COCLenaccenv ee 


Region I: 
Connecticut....cecee 
Massachusetts..eceoe 
New Hampshire....ee 
Rhode Island.....+. 
MBEMON bs ss sles vise 4 0% 

Region II-III: 
DOLRWAL EO. ccccccccecs 
New Jerseyeccssecce 
New TOrKesssecesciée 
Pennsylvania..s...e. 

Region IV: 

Dist. of GOs anian es 
Maryland.cccoccrece 
North Carolina..... 
West Virginia. sss 

Region V: 
Michigan.ccccssecee 
WNL Ocicics 06 bl vison 008 

Region VI: 

iL AUNOL Ms cu die sae cee 
Wisconsin. .cescecss 
Region VII: 
PIRDEBR ciies cca d's 00 
PiGri Ga cisnaseneeue 
Georgia.ccovssrecse 
Mississippi... ..csee 
South Carolina.cece 
Tennessee. esesvccce 


Region VIII: 


COW pistwints c's «so 5 e0\0'e 
Minnesota......coee 
Nebraska.cccesssece 
North Dakota.ssesre 
South Dakota..ecees 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.scscccsces 
Kansaseccccccccccce 
Oklahoma..ccoccceece 
Region X: 
Louisiana...coscecs 
Region XI: 
TEBRO cescccvcccscce 
Montanaecrscecsecsece 
Utah. ccccscecccccce 
Wyoming. ccccvsceses 
Region XII: 
ATA SONA. vec cu esicvce 
California. .cccccoe 
Nevada...csccccesses 
Oregonecccecececser 
Washington...ccccse 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska. coccccccccce 
Hawali.cecccccccces 


Total 





number of weeks postponed,l/ by State,2/ October-December 1946 


Percentage distribution by number of 


weeks of benefits postponed 
Percent of 
new claims 
with suffi- Lees 4.0~ 6.0— 8,0- 10.0- 12.0. 14.0 
cient wage than 5.9 709 9.9 11.9 13.9 or 
credits and 4,0 4 more 


additional 
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Mh Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effect of appeals not shown. 
2/ Excludes data from 8 States in which all disqualifications involve mandatory reduction of benefits or 


cancellation of wage credits. 
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3/ Represents disqualifications involving postponements as a percent of new claims with sufficient wage 
credits and additional claims for all States. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 27, 1947. 
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Table 5.--Number of disqualifications involving reduction and cancellation 
of wage credits Classified by number of weeks of reduction in potential 
benefits,1/ by State,2/ October-December 1946 


Percentage distribution by number of weeks of 
reduction in potential benefits 


Percent of 
new claims 
















Region and State 


with suffi- | Lesa 4 On 
Number | cient wage | than 5 9 
credits and | 4.0 ; 


additional 
claims 


Totaled. .sos)| 3/ 25,20 


Region I; 
Maine. .cccccscee 381 
Massachusetts... 0 
New Hampshire... 69 
Vermont. cecocces 0 
Region II-III: 
New YorKeccccces 233 
Region IV: 
North Carolina... g2k 
Virginiaccsiacces 1,345 
West Virginia... 1,574 
Region V: 
Kentucky.ccccese 541 
Michigan.ser-.ee 2,071 
Ohl. os sssecvese 1,466 
Region VI; 
LL Pino Ss ceise use .e) 
Indianascecscccce 2,082 
Wisconsin... 764 


Region VII: 
Alabama..sesssoe | 3/2, 368 
Florida.cscovses 0 
Geargiasessn cues 1,681 
Mississippi..... 1 
South Carolina.. Be 
Region VIII; 





0 
0 
0 
2 


9 


ine) 
| oo 
e 
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ees 





KansaGsccsecvedes 0 
Missouri. .ececce 3/3,045 
Region X: 


LOWE sw csaicveeseas 3/1, 300 pi 

Nebraska.ccecces 31 0 

South Dakota. ese 99 9 
Region IX: 

0 

yy 


° 
~ 







oon —™ LO co “Oo 
e 
Lee aw 


New Mexico.seece 64 14.1 
TexaGeas cect bees 4,129 6.3 ° 
Region XI; 
Colorado.cecsens 656 8.1 0 
Tdaho< eis sae okie 16 25.0 
Wyoming scccesces 59 Ya 
Region XII: 





Brisond ta ass wale'e 255 
Nevada... ccccee 0 


eo) 
coo 





Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effects of appeals not shown. 

Includes data from 32 States which reduce benefits or cancel wage credits for 1 or more 
reasons. 

Includes 149 cancellations for Iowa and 66 cancellations for Missouri not distributed by 
weeks; and 137 cases of indefinite reductions in potential benefits for Alabama. 

Represents disqualifications involving reductions as a percent of new claims with sufficient 
wage credits and additional claims for all States. 

Less than 0.05 percent. 

Comparison made on new claims with sufficient wage credite only; State has no provision for 
reporting additional claims. 


Note: This teble is corrected to February 27, 1947. 
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Table 4,--Number of disqualificetions involving postponements of benefits classified by 
number of weeks postponed,1/ by State,2/ October-December 1946 , 


Percentage distribution by number of 
weeks of benefits postponed 


Percent of 
Region and State new cleins 
with suffi- Less # 0 
Number cient wage than 7 re ay a ee es 3 
credits and 4.0 ; , ¥ = more 
additional 
clains 


Region I: 
Connecticut.....eee 
Massachusetts..ccece 
New Hampshire....ee 
Rhode Teland.ccsecce 
Vermont. soccccessss 

Region II-III: 
Delaware. ccccocecce 
New Jerseyeeesssece 
New TOrkesteevece ca 
Pennsylvania..s..ee 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Cole «» bicve's 
Maryland...ss.ce.ecse 
North Carolina..... 
West Virginia....0. 

Region V: 
Michigan.ccccvcccse 
(TA tedine  elsiaee 6 ce ed 

Region VI: 

TIEVENGA Scrajeeasie eins 
WESGONDSING ciceccevies 
Region VII: 
RIBDABR ase tak sates 6 
PAGEL OMe 19,0 < a .bicheie 4 
Georgia.ceccrcrecce 
Mississippi... ..ecsee 
South Carolina.ccece 
Tennesseessecccccce 


Total 
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Minnesota...cerceee 
Nebraska.secosssece 
North Dakota...sss 
South Dakota.cecees 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.scsevesecs 
Kansaseccccecccccce 
OkTaNOmAs cvcnesccse 
Region X: 
Louisiana...ccscess 
Region XI: 
TABNn0. cass ccccccccs 
MORTANAs cccciede sss. 
Utahercowdiecrcieccerises 
Wyoming. cccovscoces 
Region XII: 
ATT SONG» vic seule sos ele 
California. .ccccece 
Nevada... sccocccccce 
Oregoncecsccccrcvser 
Washington. .ccccess 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska. cccccvcccccce 
Hawall.cccccccccccs 
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Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effect of appeals not shown. 
Excludes data from 8 States in which all disqualifications involve mandatory reduction of benefits or 
cancellation of wage credits. 

y Represents disqualifications involving postponements as a percent of new claims with sufficient wage 
credits and additional claims for all States. 


Note: This table is corrected to February 27, 1947. 
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Table 5.--Number of disqualifications involving reduction and cancellation 
of wage credits classified by numger of weeks of reduction in potential 
benefits,1/ by State,2/ October-December 1946 


Percentage distribution by number of weeks of 


Total reduction in potential benefits 








Percent of 


Region and State new claims 


with suffi- | Less 4.0- 
Number cient wage | than 5 9 
credits and | 4,0 id 


additional 
claims 


* 


Le Ue Mctele wictew 


Region I: 
Maine. ccccoscscee 
Massachusetts.ee 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont.reccoccecs 
Region II-III: 
New YorKecesccce 











Region IV: 
North Carolina.. Te4 
Virginia.cecccse 13.8 
West Virginia... 10.9 
Region V: 
Kentuckyeecoeccece ° 


Michigansescrreoe 
OD LG sales civicivievina 
Region VI; 





We & 
e 
h4NO fo 













Tlittole.< haces 0 0 0 he 
Indiana, ssdnes se 2,082 5.7 0 . 
Wisconsin.cccsce 764 729 0 
Region VII: 
Alabama..eecesee | 3/2, 368 13.5 6.9 
Floridac.....0es 0 0 Fok 
GOGPETA bass ons 1,681 11.5 9) 
Mississippi..... 1 (5/) fe) 
South Carolina.. 32 25 0 
Region VIII; 
ToWdscosccceseee | 3/1, 300 13.8 3 
Nebraska.cceccee of 0 
South Dakota.e.. 99 19.0 9 
Region IX: 
Kanse8.ccecceens 0 0 
Missourl..cesees | 3/3, 045 2 Wy. 


Region X: 










na Ww GxO. Ww oO \O wn 
~ © 















New Mexico.seece 64 14.1 

MOXA Syinve ese eoa6 4,129 6/2 e 6.3 
Region XI: 

Coloraddvecsecss 656 25.5 8.1 

Tdahocc.cle ce 6a,cvee 16 8 25.0 

Wyoming..esceses 59 4 YY 
Region XII: 

ATI ZONA Sccsccoce 255 9.2 00, 

Nevada.....cesee 0 0 16) 





Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effects of appeals not shown. 

Includes data from 32 States which reduce benefits or cancel wage credits for 1 or more 
reasons. 

Includes 149 cancellations for Iowa and 66 cancellations for Missouri not distributed by 
weeks; and 147 cases of indefinite reductions in potential benefits for Alabama. 

Represents disqualifications involving reductions as a percent of new claims with sufficient 
wage credits and additional claims for all States. 

Less than 0.05 percent. 

Comparison made on new claims with sufficient wage credits only; State has no provision for 
reporting additional claims. 


Note: This teble is corrected to February 27, 1947. 
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DEPENDENTS ' ALLOWANCES 
FEBRUARY 1947 









The relative number of claimants receiving 
dependents’ allowances increased in Feb- 
ruary 1947, according to reports from the 

4 States in which such allowances were 
payable.1/ In that month, Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada 
paid dependents' allowances to 38 percent 
of their new beneficiaries;2/ in January, 
the corresponding proportion was 35 per- 
cent, and in September-December 1946, 28 
percent. The payment of dependents' allow- 
ances in February raised the average weekly 
benefit of those receiving them by 23 per- 
cent--from $19.63 to $24.06. 





The provisions for dependents' allowances 
were described in detail in the report on 
"Dependents' Allowances, September -Decem- 
ber 1946," published in the February 1947 
issue of Employment Security Activities. 
Each State, it was shown, has provisions 
that differ from those in another State 
in various respects--in the definition 





1/ Effective April 1, 1947, Massachusetts 
became tke fifth State to supplement 
the basic weekly benefit with an allow- 
ance for dependents. 

2/ As used in thie report, a "beneficiary" 
is a person who, during the month, re- 
ceives his first payment of a benefit 
year. In a very small number of cases, 
where the month overlaps 2 benefit 
years, 2 first payments--l for each 
benefit year--may have been issued. 





' 


of "dependent," in the amount of the allow- 
ance for dependents, and in the special 
restrictions relating to the employment or 
benefit status of certain dependents. 

Table 1 shows the amount payable as de- 
pendents' allowances in each State and the 
relationship of this amount to the maximum 
basic weekly benefit. 


Number and Percent of Beneficiaries With 
Dependents' Allowances 


In February, 14,430 new beneficiaries, or 
38 percent of the total number in the 4 
States, had dependents for whom allowances 
were paid. As in previous months, there 
was considerable variation among the 4 
States in the proportion receiving depend- 
ents' allowances, from 20 percent in Nevada 
to 4o percent in Connecticut (table 2). 

The average for the 4 States combined, 
however, was largely determined by the high 
proportion in Michigan--39 percent--because 
that State accounted for more than 4 of 
every 5 new beneficiaries. 


The larger proportion of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving dependents' allowances in February 
than in the preceding month is chiefly the 
result of the increase--to 79 percent from 
75 percent in January--in relative number 
of men among all new beneficiaries in the 
4 States. In both months, a consider- 
ably larger proportion of men tnan women 
beneficiaries received an allowance for 
dependents. To some extent, however, the 


Table 1.--Amount of dependents' allowances payable, February 1947, 4 States 



















Maximum Maximum weekly 










Additional Maximum basic benefit amount 
State allowance additional weekly including 
per allowance benefit dependents ' 
dependent amount allowances 





Drmnectl cut. tease wevew swe 
District of Columbia..... 
MUCHLBAN 6 occ cee ecw spices 
MNO ciptaare «dip 6 uke, 4.6) 5's incon. 

















1/ Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount whichever is less. 

2/ Since most beneficiaries receive the maximm basic weekly benefit amount, $8 is 
usually the maximum additional allowance. 

o/ Or average weekly wage in the quarter of highest earnings, whichever is less. 

/ $3 for first 2 dependents, and $3 for 1 additional dependent. 
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increase from 35 percent to 38 percent in 
the relative number with dependents is 
attributable to the increased proportion 
of both men and women entitled to such 
allowances. In the case of men, the pro- 
portion rose from 45 to 46 percent and 
among women from 5 to 7 percent. 


Nearly all--96 percent--of the benefici- 
aries receiving dependents' allowances 
were men. The proportion was similar in 
3 of the 4 reporting States--94 percent in 
Connecticut, 97 percent in Michigan, and 
90 percent in Nevada; in the District of 
Columbia the proportion was 68 percent. 
The predominance of men among the bene- 
ficiaries receiving dependents' allowances 
is attributable partly to the larger number 
of men among all beneficiaries, and to the 
fact that in the general population, more 
men than women have dependents; to a 
considerable extent, however, it is the 
result of the statutory provisions. 


As a general rule, the legislation on 
dependents' allowances affords more pro- 
tection to the dependents of male bene- 
ficiaries. Thus, in 3 of the 4 States 
proportionately more men than women bene- 
ficiaries received an allowance for 
dependents. In Connecticut, 56 percent 
of the men, in contrast to 7 percent of 
the women, received such allowances. The 
corresponding proportions in Michigan were 
47 percent and 5 percent, and in Nevada 
26 percent and 7 percent. 


The District of Columbia, on the other hand, 
paid dependents' allowances to 26 percent 
of the women but to only 20 percent of the 
men. Proportionately fewer women than men 
were eligible for the basic maximum weekly 
benefit amount on the basis of prior earn- 
ings--only one-fourth of the women, as 
compared with one-half of the men received 
the basic maximum. Relatively more women, 


therefore, could receive dependents' 
allowances within the maximm limitation, 


which is the same for beneficiaries with 

and without dependents. Moreover, the 
District law makes no explicit distinction 
between the dependents of male and female 
beneficiaries, and includes as dependents 
the family members to whose support employed 
women most frequently contribute. 


Amount of Dependents ' Allowances 


In the 4 States with provision for de- 
pendents' allowances, the increase in bene- 
fits resulting from the payment of such 
allowances was the same in February as in 
the preceding month (table 3). The average 
weekly benefit for those receiving an 
allowance for dependents in February was 
$24 .c6--23 percent or $4.43 more than the 
amount to which they were entitled on the 
basis of their wage records alone. In 
January, the increase was from $19.68 to 
$24.12, Among the States, the percentage 
increase in the average weekly benefit 
amount in February ranged from 11 percent 
in the District of Columbia to 27 percent 
in Nevada. 


As in previous months, a substantial propor- 
tion of beneficiaries received dependents ' 
allowances at every level of basic weekly 
benefit amount (table 4). Im the case of 
men, however, there was some tendency for 
the proportion to be largest among those with 
the lowest and those with the highest basic 
weekly benefits. Thus, the proportion re- 
ceiving dependents' benefits dropped from 335 
percent for men with less than $10 to 25 per- 
cent for those with $10-$14.99, then increased 
to 48 percent among those whose basic weekly 
benefit amount was $20 or over. In the case 
of women, one-fifth of those with basic weekly 
benefit amounts of less than $10 received 
the allowance, as egainst 6-8 percent in 
the other intervals. 
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Table 3 .--Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents! allowances, 
4 States, February 1947 









District 
of 
Columbia 1/ 








Clase of beneficiary 
and type of benefit 





Michigan Nevada 






All beneficiaries: 



























Average basic weekly benefit..... $16. 20 $19.28 $17.34 
Average weekly benefit including 
dependents! allowances....... A 17.14 21.45 18.72 
Percentage increase.............. 2.0 10.7 5eol 
Beneficiaries receiving dependents’ 
allowances: 
Average basic weekly berefit..... $19.20 $17.4 
Average weekly benefit including 
dependents’ allowances......... 24.45 22.47 
Percentage increase...........--- 23.5 27.4 
Beneficiaries not receiving 
dependente' allowances: 
Average basic weekly benefit..... $18.01 $17.26 


u In the District of Columbia, no dependents’ allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximam of $20. 


Note: This table is corrected to April 24, 1947. 
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Tabl-- 4 »--Number of beneficiaries and percent with depencents' allowances, by sex of beneficiary 
and basic weekly amount, 4 States, February 1947 











District of Neveds: 























Sex and 
basic 
weekly 
benefit Percent Percent Percent Percent 
amount receiving receiving 





Men, total... 


Less than $10... 
10-1459... ese 
1519.99... cece 


20 or more ..... 
Basic maximum... 


Wowen, total. 


Less than $10. ee 


10=14.99....000. 15.C 
1519.99... cccce 5.6 
20 or more aialg —a 


basic naxiwun... 


1/ In the District of Columbia, no dependents! allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximum of $20. 


Note: This table ia corrected to April 24, 1947. 


© 
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DURATION Of UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS, BENEFIT 
YEARS ENDED IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1946 





The duration experience of the 935,000 
beneficiaries whose benefit years ended 
in July-September 1946 portrays an 
important aspect of the role of wmemploy- 
ment insurance in the reconversion. 

These were beneficiaries whose initial 
unemployment began with the mass lay-offs 
after V-Day. Excluded from this record, 
however, are beneficiaries laid off after 
V-Day in several of the largest States— 
Illinois, liassachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—which have uniform benefit 
years ending in a different calendar 
quarter.1/ . 


Though the 935,000 beneficiaries with 
benefit years ended in the third quarter 
represent a sharp drop from the 1,217,000 
in the preceding quarter, the decrease is 
deceptive. The decline was due primarily 
to the fact that only 2 wniform—benefit- 
year States have benefit years ending in 
July-September, as compared with 7-— 
including New York and Pennsylvania-- 
whose uniform years end in the second 
quarter. Actually, an extremely sharp 
rise fram 272,000 to 78,000 occurred 

in the third quarter in the beneficiary 
load in the individual-benefit-year States. 
This increase was felt in varying degrees 


-in all but 2 of these States. In Hawaii, 


V-Day had no effect on benefit loads, 
which remained at an insignificant level. 
On the other hand, the 101,000 bene- 
ficiaries in liichigan were considerably 
fewer than the 165,000 whose benefit years 
ended in the preceding quarter. This drop 
was attributable to the fact that, although 
Michigan was hard hit by V-Day lay-offs, 
very substantial cut-backs in munitions 
and aircraft after V-E Day had already 
given rise to a heavy claims load. 


The most striking aspect of the experience 
reported here is the very high proportion 
of workers in most States who exhausted 
benefit rights. Almost half the workers 
in States with individual benefit years 
were still unemployed when they drew their 
last check (table 1). In more than half 
the States a majority of the beneficiaries 
exhausted benefits, and 8 of these States 
had exhaustion ratios of 60 percent or more 
(table 2). Of the 10,667 beneficiaries in 
Louisiana, 89 percent drew all their 
benefits. 


1/ See Employment Security Activities, 
March 1947, ppe 27-34, and December 


1946, pp. 63-71. 


Exhaustion ratios in 5 of the 6 States 
with the largest number of beneficiaries 
(California, Indiana, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Washington) were, 
though high, below the national average, * 
Only in California did the exhaustion 
ratio exceed 50 percent. In Michigan, 
on the other hand, the exhaustion ratio 
of about a third was roughly half the 
ratio for benefit years ended in the 
previous quarter. 


This sizable decline in Michigan's 
exhaustion ratio was responsible for the 
drop in the average ratio in individual- 
benefit-year States. In most of these 
States, however, the exhaustion ratio was 
higher for benefit years ended in the 
third quarter of 1946 than for those ended 
in the second quarter. Continued high 
rates of benefit exhaustion suggest that 
the reconversion, successful as it was 

in the main, was not accomplished without 
serious labor-market adjustment problems 
for thousands of workers. These adjust- 
ment difficulties appear to have been 
especially severe and protracted in the 
normally agricultural States confronted 
with a sharp cut in industrial enterprises 
at the war's end. 


In the face of these problems, it was 
fortunate that the duration provisions 

in effect for benefit years in progress 
or beginning on V-Day were more nearly 
adequate than in previous periods. 
Beneficiaries in the individual-venefit- 
year States were entitled to an average 
potential duration of 19 weeks. The 
average amount of protection available to 
beneficiaries in the 2—uwiform—benefit- 
year States was somewhat larger—21.4 
weeks (table 1). This relatively 
substantial potential duration reflects 
the combined effects of more nearly 
adequate statutory protection and high 
base-period earnings. Increases in the 
statutory maximum duration in 7 States 
became effective during the quarter in 
which these benefit years were established. 
The base period used to determine benefit 
rights was generally the year ended 
March 1945, which was a period of high 
earnings and continuous employment for 
most workers. 


Still, the more nearly adequate duration 
provisions were generally confined to the 
larger, industrial States. In the ‘ 
smaller States, where reconversion had 
perhaps a more serious impact on individual 
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Table 1.—-Summary of duration experience of beneficiaries whose 
benefit years ended July-September 1946 


Potential Average actual 

duration duration 

(in weeks) (in weeks) 

eee Exhaustion 
ates 
: acttis | be, | eH 
Ae ficiaries 
exhausting 
Uniform—rbenefit- 
year States........ 24.7 
Utah, Siveties’ aS ee wa 29.6 
Washington... eecovresee oe ie 2 3 
Individual—benefit- 
year States........ 4S .8 

Mabanase se. Rte ee 3 6.3 
Alaska I Fes vee ces eee 5 oD 
AY SOYA [See cles cee siet Were oe ty 56.8 
Californtay 2e..Gaeeeserer 3 1 “th p3°e 
Delaware......seees nh SARs 7.6 
District of Columbia....... ok pep 
Floridaei. seria 0 ss owen 0 2. 
Georgiavos maps ccd secu .0 66.5 
Bawa Ai ne < slaieisicinve bie m ayes arenes 05 87.1 
TdsB6.i. satan oe hie elias 7 4g.g 


0 
é 
1 
8 
8 
7 
i 
8. 
7 
7 
8 
8 
0 
8 
6 


Indiana, a:caa's 5 cea nioid ee 0 ne 
TOWRe ccvesscsorccrcnsesvers 03 3 
KANGASSo.chse ae celgeethiawenes 8 56.0 
Kentucky sc.cie oc asm A Ee 26 56.4 
Louisiana... ..d6ss7 scceeien ce 10.7 88.6 
Michigan.. eccneseccve eorccccece of 32.2 
Minnesota. sce cree s cls SEs 28 17-5 
Mississippi........ Se aee see ef 67.1 
Missquri. == cst cores con ; 26 57.4 
Montana.........-.- peo 12 oeee 
Nebraska....ecseees oN ELS 72 5.6 
Nevada. a esmere nec see se ae 45 u 
New Jersey........ bir ly af : The 45.3 
How Mexicogs sieve cs sles eee T.0 8.9 
North Carolinas ss... dscoest 6.5 8.8 
North Dakota si ic cascs ceccee 728 20.0 17.5 
Ohlosiaai tee. cade aaics bibs 9.1 20.2 ae 
Ok ahomn otiwseh cudes fen ote ite 9.3 18.3 2 
South Carolina....ccccesecs Tez 16.0 50. 

South DAK OCR ceis.sieteisele.« «cleus ited. 12.5 52.5 
TONNOSSEO ». vie bia sawio Sa cieia.aoin c 7.9 16.0 9.0 
TOXAB cdc wale djache estes aucteeek $.0 14.9 g.0 
West Virginia....cscccccece 6.6 20.7 41.6 
Wyoming...... apne s oa ieee 6.8 61.0 





1/ Exhaustion ratio represents the mumber of beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights as 
percent of all beneficiaries. 

2/ Maxiawm duration ig not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in 
a weighted table of earning categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual 
maximum, 23.4 times, 

3/ Amended maximum duration became effective during third quarter of 1945 in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Texas, 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947, 


® 


© 





@ 
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workers, average potential duration was 
below the national average. In 29 of 36 
reporting States, this average was less 
than 20 weeks, and in 12 States it was 
less than 16 (table 3). 


The average actual duration for bene- 
ficiaries exhausting benefit rights was 
about double that for those not exhaust- 
ing their rights (table 1). Beneficiaries 
exhausting their rights in the individual- 
benefit—year States received on the aver- 
age, 18.4 weeks of benefits as compared 
with 20.7 weeks in the uniform—benefit- 
year States. These averages correspond 
fairly closely to the average potential 
duration available to beneficiaries in the 
2 groups of States, though they are 
slightly lower because of the greater 





propensity for claimants with low potential 
benefits to exhaust their rights. Bene- 
ficiaries who did not exhaust their rights 
had an average of 9.2 weeks' actual dura- 
tion in the individual—benefit—year States 
and 10,7 weeks in the wiform-benefit- 
year States. 


Although previous studies have showvm that 
relatively more workers with lower weekly 
benefits exhaust their rights, this rela- 
tionship did not generally hold for benefit 
years ended in the third quarter of 1946. 
Although workers with weekly benefits of 
$20 or more (who had higher average po- 
tential duration) were least likely to ex- 
haust their rights, the differences in ex- 
haustion ratios among the other weekly bene- 
fit classes were not very great (table 4). 
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Table 2.—-Distribution of States and beneficiaries by percent of beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefit rights, benefit years ended July-September 1946 1/ 


All beneficiaries 
Percent of Number 


distribution 


beneficiaries of 
who exhausted States peeees Percentage 


SEO ae ET ek = 


10-19... ° @oeoereeese ° 2 appl 
20-293 SPE Se eeet BR 2 14,7 
hae Pasar tae. ovals 3 it 
19 ase ae Pee Set 11 38. 
OMG. eer tse Ue in Sela s us ; 16 26.5 
I RE a Date aE a 704 
TO= 19 cabo Ur oka): asus tg 0 0 
Oe PA Oe ee a iN ae 2 pve | 





1/ Includes data for Utah and Washington,which have uniform benefit years, 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947. 


Table 3.--Distribution of States and beneficiaries by average potential duration of benefits of 


beneficiaries with benefit years ended July-September 1946 1/ 


All beneficiaries 





Average 
potential 
duration Percentage 
(weeks) distribution 
Total a aces ecu ccses 100.0 
LO"13.- cc ccccccscenccsese 3, Ou e+ 
Wslh oc sccceseuseveusen ce 111,982 12.0 
UGtLJicce ns ccwodeureccees 111, 840 12.0 
LS-1G cicicicsiaeeicisicsiclecrcis site 196,780 2.0 
20 OF MOTE. dcsscecasbncns 511,149 54.6 





1/ Includes data for Uteh and Washington,which have uniform benefit years. 


Note: This table is corrected to April 16, 1947. 
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SUMMARY TABLES ON EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COV¥XED ; © 
BY STAT UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS - 1945 





The seven accompanying tables on employment and wages 
covered by State unemployment insurance laws during 1945 will 


appear in the 1946 Social Security Yearbook. They are being 





"preprinted" here as a convenience to those who may have aeed 
for tne data before the 1946 Yearbook becowes available. | : 
These data are actual summations of the figures reported 
to State agencies by employers subject to the State unemploy— 
ment insurance laws, and are considered more accurate than the 
estimates for 1945 appearing in the supplements to the March 
and August 1946 issues of Employment Security Activities. 
However, the eariier estimates included data by montns for each 
industry division, classified by State, whicn are not given in 
tne attached tables. 
A more complete and detailed summary of these 1945 
data, showing separate information for eacn of 402 industry 
groups and probably involving some minor revisions in the 
accompanying data, will be made available in a4 supplement to 


Enployaent Security Activities at a later date. 





For notes on the basic nature and limitations of the 
data appearing in the attached tables, see pages 1-5 of the 
supplement to the March 1947 Activities, which also shows 
estimates of employment and wages for the first 9 months 


of 1946. 
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Table 1.—-Covered employment: Workers with wage credits, by area and State, 1945 
[fn thousends; corrected to March 18, 19%]/ 


re 


Statutory minimum 
nusiber of workers 


Statutory minimnun 


W re wi 
nunber of workers ormere. With 


wage 


Workere with 


Area and State wage Area and State 


for loyer for employer 4 
Ri veci can credits 2/ doueree as credits 2/ 
Motate Sl. Wthtass wel He%. 1.90. 0iah ots id 
New Englan2.......00. St ae Be AA ODS: sie Central . siswise sess 0000 sice oc secs 2,011 
Gonnecticut......e.. | 4 in 13 weeks Tllinois..../6 in 2C weeks S,251 
NEUUGG Giese oor cecidseel o ine weeks Indiane...-./% in 20 weeks 1, 266 
Macsechusetts.......:| 1 in 20 weeks TOWacessavcc fo sn 15 weeks 503 
New Hampshire.......| 4 in 20 weeks Michigan..../8 in 20 weeks 2, O37 
PREMERA a beset ti. dOvc ta okes naan Minnesota... |1 in 20 weeks 6/ Tho 
MOTMOMNG since. «> * 0 ere'y cle 8 in 29 weeks Missouri..../8 in 2C weeks 1,195 
Chto a) Gele 3: inl day 3, O45 
OA ee sd Res Beare eae Wisconsin...|6 in 18 weeks J/ 991 
Delaware.......seee6| 1 in 20 weeks 15 
District of Columbia] 1 at any tine zu Northwest .ccccclecccccsccccsscevce 1,703 
MAT YVlandsicece cccisies ILL av anvetime $l Colorado....|/% in 20 weeks 311 


New Jersey.....ee+-. | 8 in 20 weeks 
New York,........-0. | 4 in 15 days 

Pennsylvania........ | 1 at any time 
West Virginia.......| 8% in 20 weeks 


Idaho.......]/1 at any time 
Karsas......|/3 in 20 weeks 
Montane...../1 in 20 weeks 
Nebraska....|/8 in 20 weeks ; 262 


9 
3 
0 
6 
4 


pee 
a 


19 
76 
#2 
5 


ie) 
a 


North Dakota|l...do..ssssececees 66 
Southeast 7-1 eee eerenv eevee eeeeeeeerereereeonenee eee South Dakota oe dOessesecvccese 15 
Alabama..........e+2 | 3 in 20 weeks Utah......../1 at any time 1 


Ite 
8 


Arkensas......-..++. | 1 in 10 days Wyoming.....|1 in 20 weeks 12 78 
Plorida......s+se00-| 8 in 20 weeks 3/ 
GCOOTZLA. cecccccesicee|(S 10 2O woeks 
Kentucky.........+-. | 4 in 3 quarters 4/ 


TOV SLANALs «0 0.0: 00/0% . | 4 in 20 weeks 


War Weatics ceo dol os ccc da aithela duet es 5, 268 
California..|4 in 20 weeks 1 
Nevada......|/l at any tine 1 


tas 
2 


Mississippi......-.. | 8 in 20 weeks Oregon....-./4 in 1 day 15/ 555 

NOL eM CRUOL SE gierere visti oocAOe cow h ec sees ss Washingtor..|1 at any time 999 

South Caroline .. 2s «Je Diets CbOl a aiclere 6 id evechione 

MENNE BECO. oop oo cane | ceed0cvecesscccccns 6 ug 

VADER VIS Eeiels 04 © oc0se olen Fag tl Oeatas ode lc.0/4)0 ere AEB ETR St h's-4.010's.6 + at wad te 16/ 6 
Hawaii.........|1 at any time 13 


Southwest... vcseccccens aol ta'e wicle bislete.ce ss. Risa 
Arizonhe.scoesccoeee | 53 in 20 weeks 
New Mexico.......... | 2 in 13 weeks 5/ 
Oklahoma......+seee0 | 8 in 20 weeks 
OKO Batata a’ sisie/w c/ aleis nls china ete QU eisleduiote.c. cg eee 








1/ An employer becomes subject to the Stete unemployment insurance law when he has employed the specified mini- 
mum number of workers on at least 1 day in each of the specified number of weeks within the current or pre- 
ceding calendar year; coverage provisions shown are as of December 31, 195. 

Estimated number of different workers in each State who have earned wages in covered employment at any time 
during year. 51-State total adjusted to eliminate duplication due to shifting of workers among Stetes during 
year; no adjustments have been made to eliminate this duplication from area totals. 

Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a quarter of current or preceding calendar year. 

Wages of at least $50 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calendar quarters; or 8 or more workers 
in 20 weeks of calendar year. 

Or total wages of $450 or more in calendar querter. 

Except employers of less than 8 workers in 20 weeks located outside corporate limits of a city, village, or 
borough of 10,000 or more population. 

Or, if employer's records do not permit accurate count of workers, total wages of $6, 000 or more in preceding 
calendar year; or total wages of more than $10,000 in calendar quarter of current year with provision, 
effective July 1, 1945, that not more than $1,000 of such wages be counted per individual employed. 

And total wages of $7% or more in calendar quarter. 

25 in any 1 week, effective April 1, 1945, 


st 


Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 

And total wages of $140 or more in calendar quarter. 

And $150 in calendar quarter, or, effective April 1, 1945, wages totaling $500 or more in calendar year. 
Or, effective Feb. 1, 1945, 4 or more workers on any day if quarterly payroll exceeds $3,000. 


total wages of $225 or more in calendar quarter. 
total wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter. 
verage changed from 8 or more workers in 20 weeks to 1 or more at any time, effective July 1, 1945. 
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Table 2.—-Covered employment: otal wages by area, State, and quarter, 1945 1/ 
Total, all industries © 


[fnounts in thousands; corrected to March 18, 1947/ 


Janusry- &pril- July- October- 

age vane bs Percentage March June September December 
distri- 
bution 


Total, 51 States.... | $66,642, #23 $17,272,431 | $17,391,089 | $16, 008, 228 | $15,971, 075 





New England...........sece0e , 460 8.2 1,284,211 | 1,328,983 
Connecticut....ce... sees 1,466, 28 2.2 336, 496 332, 
Maine sce trices wacaee a ais 5 7, Use 
Massachusetts....s0+-.+- 2, 878,87 43 686,125 726, 93 ’ 
New Hampshire.........+. 199, 342 13 4s, 420 52,8 z 
Rhode Island,.......... F 481, 743 al 128,111 109,290 114, 208 
Vermontiicisicins olttes cree ce 108,052 we 27,670. 25,877 26,776 

Middle Bastin. sete ssn aie 21,274,427 31.9 ee 5,425,157] 5,507,696 | 5,114,513] 5,227,062 
Delaware... .csesees eee 180, 340 2 aire 46, 814 ue 4 3,128 Ly 084 
District of Columbia.... 391,068 x + Is 93, 003 95, 4oo 96, 361 106, 304 
Marylands sos db ijiesscesoes 1,115,581 Let - 6 297, 458 297,133 266, 218 254,772 
Hew Jorsey.......eeseeee 2, 995, 287 4.5 - & 801, 763 801,957 TL0, 975 680,592 
New York........ 5 Sete 9, 923, 603 14.9 + 3. 2,488,652] 2,515,479] 2,366,77 2,552, 699 
Pennsylvania,........+- i 5,916, 605 8.9 =e 1,510,102 1,546, 422 1, 441,99 1,418, 085 
West Virginia.......... F 751, 943 neal +1. 187, 365 204, 991 189, 062 170, 525 

Southeast ves cccsvcsenot's tae 6, 945, 065 0.4 + . 1,780,670} 1,791,747 | 1,687,385 | 1,685,263 
Alabama's ce eeiwsccee's as ite 708, 378 pe mo 191,110 170,276 154, 94 
ATKANGESs occ csccicectces P15 50E 5 +20, 82,581 81,090 ip ie 
Fleridavaesscccadmnus 27,116 g Bale 157,988 144, 989 150, 811 
oor gial is ich.) asehsens 186,498 2 oe 200, 039 191,551 190,196 
Kontudky.. a6) neteatgus 12, 290 9 rely 158, 783 147,865 150,590 
Loui silane ./fee's\<ss.ccete 714, 236 1 sr0g 181, 660 173, 998 175, 075 
Miseisatppliiviscessccecs 237, 341 4 ole 58,590 58,501 1, On 
North Carolina,......... 851,297 rs ; Pig 214,093 206, B 222, 452 , 
South Carolina........e- 373,531 : + 5. 93, 058 91,6 97,412 «< 
Tennessee....... sieleiadere. ah 925,21 1.4 +1. PUT, 825 227, 310 212, 282 
Winginias sess. cise eae 793, 65 1.2 ty 206, 020 193,010 198,195 

Southwestss f. ods. dnuelcbdwse 2, 846,168 4.3 = 2e8 730,912 3,416 es 
AFLBONRE|s oss on bcs Oe is 183, 934 3 is 8 9,039 3,682 , 820 
Bow. WexiEOs fe ssseask see ¥ 110, 229 2 418.5 27, 691 28,18 28, 658 
OkLahomass saeuoc seers oan 527, 767 8 - 1.7 138,599 126,7 12 3B 
TOXAE Ss bs as oe Gate Meer 2,024, 238 320 = 42 517,672 515,583 Yoh, 815 496,1 

Central's: is ahaeeen eeu 20,421,521 30.6 - 5.4 5,392,245] 5,396,517] 4,828,215] 4,804, 5uy 
TL noiie. .s.caeisisiee' es bc cy > §, 285,114 7.9 i455 1, 355, 028 1, 354, 870 1,264,198 1, 311,018 
Tndiavnas ice see Choe oon ee 1,928, 086 2.9 eel 516, 007 526, 230 458, 709 27,140 
LOWES S Supeels ca edoie 563,257 8 + 1.4 142,229 142, 811 136,113 142,104 
Michigan........ A Ae 3, 806,160 5el 5.6 1,06, 1,041,116 S04, 565 817,439 
Minnesotas.....0- aide ee “ 983,799 1.5 + 3.8 2 3 250, 361 239,178 247, 807 
Misaourd wosedeeas be eh ene 1,498,132 2.2 + 2.4 384, 630 388, 997 360, 144 364, 361 
ORS GO aiistactig ate suman 4, 842, 255 7.3 a o°3 1,271,936] 1,296,860] 1,147,338] 1,126,121 
Misconsifiss 3 cceretcees 1,524, 718 2.3 - 4,0 392, 922 395, 272 357,970 368, 554 

WOxthwe gta ewe sin cide oe eats. oi 1,797,857 2236 461, 027 Yuy 968 4kO, 353 
Colorado...... Selgaled vale s 334,151 +10.0 85,138 82,42 85, 221 
Wdahoss fresh es sees anere F 127,079 + 5el 30, 32,1 35, 085 
Kansas? Pees. cece 507,797 3.5 139,198 124,195 103, 912 
Montanteiisilcis oeleld ses eb 140, 582 + 1.5 ze 21 301 
Movraska...ssscsscsences 285, 285 rr | , 00 » 308 
North Dakota..........- “ 237 33° + 9.0 13,407 15, 852 
South Dakota........ eiecaa 5, O84 +12.9 16, 717 17,9 
Vadis. aerate des « . 198,094 = O68 49, 340 52, 391 
Wyomitien. ccdveccectisees 3 86, 253 + 5.3 22,123 23,5 

Far West......... , Male acne ‘ 7, 665,972 8.9 | 2,022,80 2,013,610] 1,891,977] 1,737,578 
California... ccdoetaces ¢2 4 5, 041,907 7.0 1,475, 77 1,470, ne 1 389,113 1, 300, 606 
Wevaldas si. s'6 sseccs coves Me 3 69,594 7 15, 087 17,170 18, 18,981 
Oregonkl isha der seee acne 703, 891 pac 189, 675 175, 147,513 
Washington,.......00 eee | 1,250,580 340, 890 336, 353 308, £59 264, 478 

Alaska,..... Dialed MR eae oi pe 52,437 13, 409 14,768 | 4/ 17,035 7,225 

Hawai loo renee oats vl bine ei 178, 4o8 8 39,520 43,513 a i wea 48, 887 





1/ Total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the year or quarter. See table 1 
for statutory size-of-firm coverage provisions. 

2/ 1944 and 1945 data are generally comparable, except as noted in footnote 3. 
Includes effect of increase in coverage in Maryland (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of January 1, 
1945, and in Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945. 

Y/ about 4,900 workers added to coverage July 1, 1945, by change in Alaska law. 
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fable 6,--Covered employment: Total wages by industry division, major industry group, and quarter, 1945 1/ 
[in thousands; corrected to March 18, 1947) 










































Industrial classification 
Anount 
Total, all industries............... Se er ck ceae: Le deed sleds sino oeae ll SONG ONS nes 
Mining; op ss deeammal’siy ats A aia diets hel zaye agree cae Boh eatenas ee mains a og ices iels oraintotete ates 2,132,165 
10: MStaliminings or vicwccdty owed tesa cine we toad treeeenetres kcpumbis eeess feb Ogeesn we 226, 228 
ll Anthracite mining........ Sie wet a, Bi errerer iy ry tear avecbestee voescesece 195, 928 
12 Bituminous and other soft—coal Mining..ccsreeeesereseeereveerereneesevresenre 1,013, 782 
13 Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production....sssscessesecccerertcnssateerecrs 539, 866 
14 Wonmetallic mining and quarryings....-cccsceccsscccvccnscssereressssetsesvoss 15 361 
Contract construction.........sss0% std.» pias. b pe wig lak bilan Cab Kelton dalkho cinta 2, 692, 563 
2 Building construction—general contractors....... 885,960 
General contractors, other than building. 633, 
17 Construction--special-trade contractors......sereveessns 1,173,094 
ManufsCturings....csvecrccessecscerccccsorsess Cuda dcpaeue hatha ede ey ss ir eanesds aeanw: Li SERIE Ot 
19 Ordnance and acCesSOrleg....cecccsccesserccsceverssrscessesessesesesesterscse 1,272,759 
20 Food and Kkindrad products... cccsercccccececeversecrssrteeeeseasersensenssene 3,097, 227 
1 . Tobachd manufacturess.s sscss cei sie Men saw awal acuebeede oe ees unecensbehunetesae 169, 364 
22 Textile-mill products...ccccoccccvccccervcesescccsetesscvessusecccasscescccce 2,105, 381 
23 Apparel and other finished products made from fabrics and similar materials.. 1,964, 329 
a4 Lumber and timber basic products... crcccccevccvecvcevseveccevessssseveceseres 809,679 
25 Furniture and finiehed lumber products......cccscccscvccccveccccseccecssecses 783, 208 
26 Paper and allied products....cssecceseversrereesscstesssecvreresccrecersecsere 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.... 
2@ Chamicels and allied products....ccccccccscvcors 
29 Products of petroleum and Coal...ecsececceveeereerecs 
30 Rubber products....... eeccccccceres Cocceoees we ecccscccccwce . 
Shg Leather and Leather productss. o.ssieics:sian dsiace since owises slaw siulevateisiecaiscie 697, 962 
32 Stone, clay, and ‘glads productsy..corcccsscctecesesccbnevececersesege teenies tie 846,615 
33 Tron-andistee) and, thein productys ois seis t's be tlnac's cocsws wah sues ve Veededeeonsee 4, 399, 658 
34° Transportation equipment Caan wnbomobt Lesion. ovis oss sanscbecsoncesesves 2 481, O41 
35 Nonferrous setals and their products....ssssevcscccccccccccssocccscosccecccce | 1,230, 341 
36 PEloctrital, machinery. caer csseacscesa stems sence cesas Muara ctecaaenammemele 2, 384,152 
37 Machinery (except electrical).......... 3, 858,098 
38 Automobiles and automobile equipment... 911,865 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......-e+0.-+- 1,148, 897 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities......... easy ewes sive SF, 4, 601, 616 
Yi Local railways and bus linos...... F sae 452,916 
42 Trucking and warehousing for hire,... 920, O77 
43 Other transvortation, except water dase deca Rte ik RG 5 he 567,6 1 
Wy Water transportation......eseseeeeeees pram aveinr eee theete ease eee conve maaces 183,44 
45 Services allied to transportation, not "elsewhere classified......... eevveccce 4o1, 26) 
46 Comounication: Telephone, telegraph, and related services........+..- suitevee as 103,456 
4S Utilities: Flectric and gade....cesseseeces Beis aie ciietaceneie Sohacee "931,986 
49 Local utilities and local public services, n not elsewhere claealfindscuiiasees 35,771 
“nab sale and_rotath trate SOSH TNE MET Mees ESR AA Vo oe sian hia ohio salaiateitaiata 2 12,196,804 
Pulleservice and limited-function wholesalers.........+.e-esseee fe stiredistel a ete 2, 326,853 
a dholeeale ustributors,other than full-service end limited-function wholesalers 2,138,898 
52 “holesale and retail trade combined, not elsewhere classified... 93,1605 
5 Retail general merchandise...cerecscccssersseeerssssceessenne ae 029, 281 
54 Retail food ana liquor stores.........6- ade vine ts ie Nie dak de ots SS aisles Aes + 2 5,749 
Bi) Rebadlumutonotl ves clo pca dic yadceie coteee ste aeoceices Fries 1 ee Cera tien aaron 3 ai, ay 
bb. Retail’ apparel ‘and mocessortemes sivisuisia’< clo. c/du.cie ov ss's dieters smyeitiee, doldiajaalvigte aaeiecs 17 ath 
57 Retail trude, not elsewhere classified...........++++- coerce reece cceeressece ‘bs 22,011 
58 Eating and drinking places.....seseeeeeeeeeeeee Sac conieahamen waainn ee aan eres a "363, 
59 Reteil filling strtions...... Fis Ae eA a cc ae Nye nce i ra ntmnlaneacnuebes 127, a 
Finance, insurance, and real estate........... Eis wink eye's aiste Daman eo ee Ginis bsa'b trieiolaretbienw ie 2, 686, eo 
Banks and trust COMMPANLOS sc cass nvcdsecossesacccce RRO, ey aleretctals ainbaiete é 708,471 
61 Security dealers and investment EEN SROMLTE RAE Ra ld Pm Aa-tytin 2). 209, 688 
62 Finance agencies, not elsewhere ClaGsifled. sees. seeeseeeeceeeceesrerereee 147' 157 
i ENEUT AGE COAT E LEN Sais oidlp wiete!s acta avatars slaiaurs weapie eae 866, 81 
| Insurance agents, brokers, and services.... 146; 4 
65 Real estete...... piinata'a dca teat Saiesia Was, 275 
66 Real estate, insurance, loans, law offices: Any Bonblationaheccis.eae cerns 74, ah 
67 Holding companies (except real estr.te holding companics).....cccsessecceeeces Ye, 385 
Service indugtries.....ce.sescseverses wiieiaoleeiaintes vihirs tagalaiainislajers /piekis stalelal sib eden | ends COE OOe 
79 Hotele, rooming houses, camps, and other lodging PLACER. ecereccesccesoeresers 550,923 
[23 Pexsonaliivetviceisicccusce svete seacicccecdcartusestscnebeccae’ ecoccccscecces 937,518 
72 Business services, not elsewhere classifled..cssseccccsccececsocveccsteresess 770, 306 
4 Employment agencies and commercial and trade sChools.....-scererceccecveecees Ug, 025 
Automobile repair services and garegeB..cesessceeses 193,795 
76 Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades 177, 853 
Pou Mots on pictures, pavsmcnnbanes staat eginit Unigh seeaubnascaeslaacaer 537, 858 
79 Amusement and recreation and related services, not elsewhere classified...... 308, 626 
80 Medical and other health services......sccsseereee wie 'ath ctr Ga iths wie ane ey einen alee ® 169, 2h6 
SL" Taw offices and: related Services. dic ccc ath v'ecitcnblaaseces ce sdipeancoehmsseaae. 79, 158 
82) Educational inctitutions and agencless.< secs ccnccescesccedtcsevsecsevecsecs 21,842 
83 Other professional and sociel-yervice agencies and institutions.........se0.. 196,076 
ab Nonorofit membership orgenizations......esseee ae: ada ettites sini aor ee orente 246, 303 
9° Private households....s.e... rece nas. 6058 plese cise Wageningen hale eis ee erste ivy is Net 23,10 
94 kegular covernmental esteblishnents,.. esaadeke ple ateankatt= i cides nepecceseneoune, 8, 
MigcelignediarS/'sycack pss. tasty ee heciene seieietnnls Fiat ols Ape wh mate almbre orsisrhiciete © een seas pag a 113,227 





i se ee ee ne 


py Total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending in year or quarter, 


2/ Includes effect of chenges in industrial classification made effective between periods compared, and effect of tho increases in coverage in Maryland (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at 



















Total 
Percentage July- Octoder— 
Percent September | December 
of from 
total 1944 2/ 
won| OST [RT cea | icon. no | 
3,2 - 1.4 522, 069 549,108 538, 082 522,906 
3 -13.4 56, 95 Br, 7 56, 598 5u, guL 
3 - 2.9 46,475 3, 904 52,783 52, 706 
1.5 - 3.3 259/119 275, 205 251,505 231,95 
8 + 9.9 129, 37 133,413 136,183 14o, 89 
oe = 269 34,156 3B, 782 1,013 42,410 
4,0 aes 615, O43 692, 256 700, 287 684, 977 
1.3 - 1.3 201, 892 229, 888 226, 1835 226, 92 
1.0 @11.1 143, 933 4153 179, 006 | 155, 807 
1.8 + 6.3 269, 213 298, 215 303, Ys 302, 218 
56.9 =1l.3 10,546, 662 | 10,443,968 | 8,909,553 | 8,049, 854 
pe ee | pase ee) eee) eee 
r + De Py ° '. 
3 + 3°90 Tybee ta’ 760 41,872 iit OW 
3.2 + 3e1 si 2 539, 089 499, 0 51,1 
209 + at 509, 145 505, 847 450, 37! 98,9 
1.2 - 3 198, 668 215,0 207 ee 186, 
1.2 + 3. 191,586 198, 347 186,3 207, 02! 
1.4 + 5.6 222, 807 229, 528 225,537 251, 858 
2.1 nae 329, 474 333, SUL 342,51 40g, 410 
31 ses 536, 509 8, 208 506, 095 46s, 388 
1.0 + 6.6 153, tee 160, 353 163, 393 163, 204 
1.9 Savic iBa33 171, 90! up. 1 17 
1,0 + Tol 4x3 177, 389 164,18 186, 456 
be} + 2.9 204, 219 214, he 208, 313 220, O41 
6. - je 1,172,701 | 1,203,415} 1,040,863 282, 673 
9.7 -36.0 2,317,254] 2,072,838 | 1,406,8 34, 659 
1.9 - 7.0 Pat +107 PE 2 282, 841 279, 461 
326 11.4 875, 3 77, Ha 551, 346 476, 018 
5.8 - 7.3 1,0 5, 625 1,048, 864 902, 44s, 871,161 
1.4 -13.8 263, 402 257, 340 208, 888 182, 235 
LS7 + 1.1 295,171 300, 653 266, 616 286, 457 
6.9 +10,0 1,096,065] 1,123,508 | 1,161,386 | 1,220,657 
af + 7.0 110, 266 109,133 117,110 116, 407 
1.4 + 8.5 222, 080 226,510 231,02 ako, 461 
AG +11.2 131, 474 136, 31 143, 300 156,172 
3 +36.8 » 998 , 697 U7, 398 55, 374 
‘ + 3.9 111, 206 111, 635 96, 952 81, 47 
ae7) +13.6 251, 392 260,503 282, 725 8.5 
1.4 + 7.0 220, 434 225, 421 233,587 252, 
at +10.3 8, 215 8,878 9, 28 9, 390 
18.3 +11.6 2,852, Yok 2,935,291 | 3,533,427 
2.6 +144 539,912 565, 295 OU’ 
3.2 + 8. 502, 290 
? mks 133, blo 
2. +10,1 Hegel: 
1.9 +10.7 296, 556 
1.0 +21,8 143,187 
Te +13.4 18%, 359 
1.9 +13.3 Tn 
2.0 +13.8 317,3 
ae $13.4 ogee 
4,0 + 9.8 625,949 
15% +97 164, 217 
3 +3924 43,05 
22 + 2-3 33, 19' 
1.3 + 0.7 209, 679 
02 + ED 33,457 
1 + 6, 114, 036 
a +11.7 16, 706 
aT + 4.9 11,002 
6, +10,0 991,854 | 1,036, obs 
. + 9.4 125, ub 130, 369 
2 410.3 2 
nS +14,2 
“ 45.2 
3 422.5 
3 cP Ee 
& + 8.1 
05 +13.4 
3 +14,7 
2 +13.2 
(3/) +15,0 
3 +143 
Gh) +11. 
+ 3.1 
(3/) +16,2 
a2 +1,8 





any time) effective as of January 1, 1945, and in Alaska (8 in 20 weeke to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945, 


Less than 0.05 percent, 
4/ Includes Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing, and Estebliehmente not Elsewhere Classified, 


Table 7.--Covered employments Employment by industry division, major industry group, and month, 1945 y 


[fa thousands; corrected to March 18, 19477 


Average for year 
December S b Sc veshex |Daceab: 
Industrial classification 2/ Percent| Percent 1944 4/ January|February|March | April | May June | July September ovember | December 
Number] of ae 
total 19 3/ 
29,43 
. Bs 824 




















806} 2.8] - 5.9 807 813 813} = 805 758} 820) 812) 817 818 745 821 826 
83 At axe 92 91 91 91 90 90 89 88 87 86 5 84 86 
18 . - 2 7 86 78 78 TT 20 a vai T 7 7 76 17 
38 1.4] - 6.7 385 398] 396 39 383} 389} 391) 384) 38 388 318 390 39 
191 7 | + 45 185 184 185 18 187 189 192 191 194 194 193 197 198 
Te o2| = 7.6 67 6 66 68 70 71 T2 73 74 73 73 n 
2 MO ey A 876 867 874 906} 9h7 976] 1,014) 1,045] 1,075] 1,08 1,064} 1,069 | 1,010 
342} 1.2 | +121 284 291 302 m6) 328 334 349 3 3 35 367 37 383 
227 08 | =10.2 20' 197} 197 202) 216] 227; 238] 24s} 258 2 aby 235 
423, 1.5 | + 6.4 38 372 375 388) 4o3} 415] 427 439) 453 453 458 Wa 
Manufacturing. ...s.seeeeeee ees 15,029] 52.9 | -11.2 | 16,275 | 16,515/16,499 |16,429/16,213/15, 997/15, 76 |15, 416/14, 967] 13,355 | 13,056/ 13,074 | 13,063 
TE a ea Sea 4g) 1.7 | =31.8 1 727| ‘732 723} 696) 672] 625) 551} 468 238 191 173 138 
BOM me ay we vsiencecse5o se] 1,421] 5.0] - 69] 1,363] 1,362] 1,348 | 1,349] 1,360] 1,370] 1,402] 1,466] 1,509] 1,569 1,469} 1,433 | 1,420 
Pkatadwanduecavehavavcske ae 101 oh} + 2.1 100 102 101 100 99 97 98 97 102 107 106 101 98 
ee ey Ue rae ot 5! 1,182 oan 1,382 mare 2,1 he 1,152} 1,140 619 ape ee he 1, 201 
Perebaetasttscsasscers esse ’ . - 2. 1, 1,030) 1,035 1,043) 1,041) 1,037) 1,032 979 3 2 
ee er 1.7 | = 7.9 tee 90 491 4gg 47 90 498 501 506 4g2 ia3 inp ike 
PRLGRUUN cWeecsevccectsesces 394) 1.4] - 1.2 385 394) 398 397| 39 395| 399} 395) 393 362 381 3a 4o2 
Mares do ced otccesicececs 394) 1.4] +1.2 38 394; 394 393; 389) + 389] 393) 389) 390 388 395 a hog 
Si aseustseceecccsuvesctes 539} 169 | + 3.6 52 526} 526 528) 525) 527; 531) 533) 537 546 51 26 lb 
a atecsinwheyisnsecoepes eee: 27] - i 790 810 82h 831 i594 ok 815 197 187 693 83 1 79 
as cerevss ays seatnioaes eae 207 TL +h 198 203} 202 203} 204 207] 210] 208 208 209 210 210 
BEUES Pas saat cehs tiecdaed vee 24 8 | = 2.3 ae ay} = ake a4 240} 239) 238 fe 226 216 221 2 26 
Meevete ee ii racececeal) SM 12 1) 7 352) 353 354| 353/352] 354 3) 350| sas 353| 303 3 
Reus iat etisesaensedcednce vor 375) 163 | = 1.5 373 3 67 69 68 72 376) 9-375 379 78 Fi 361 386 
aa uiveEis ce fv arcs ecosessses | 1¢513 5S fie Tok, 1,673] 1,677 | 1,670) 1,652] 1,636] 1,613] 1,576) 1,534] 1,433 » sg 1,471 | 1,503 
Be ceccocecs Reagapadacsadens |) 2,081 Te2 | -35.6 2,877 2,920] 2,87 2,801] 2,684) 2,536] 2, 367 2,294 4 1,201 1, O48 963 883 
Pee Seals Dis a histo, Walosv na 5 le Cae WA “yl He Be 467 476) ug 4g5| yas 483 15 2 392 398 410 Wg 
BGitsia aebic sects wa oe Wein. 923) 3.2 | -11.5] 1,018 | 1,033} 1,038 | 1,038] 1,026] 1,018] 1,005] 976] 9n 753 TH5 754 76. 
STi teas cocccceccevecceee | 2,316] 46] = 5.8] 1,354 | 1,393] 1,402 | 1,401] 1,394] 1,384] 1,370] 1,349] 1,328] 1,281 1,188] 1,200] 1,218 
Re cntehtece er sis <2 Ree ee cas ; oe lel | = 9.9 Fe 1] = 339 338] 335| 330] 322) 35] 297 249 263 289 273 
Wisse essacese re seeersess 79} 1.7] = 1.9 3 4g2 498 95; 496) 4gh| hes] 4o 4u6 450 460 
Transportation, Sanaateree 
and other public utilities../ 1 gli) 6.8] + 2.8] 1,880] 1,895] 1,899 | 1,913] 1,913] 1,929] 1,938| 1,963| 1,96| 1,955 1,955] 1,993 | 2,021 
YOR atveskcesdaceeuses 172 te ee 1 rhe Mey F) 172 | ele  T Olas LIOh 1704 170 170 172 175 178 
Yor 1.5 | +1.6 415 Yu} on 417} ne Wy} yoo} yok] 426 y hag 423 
ts 8 | + 5.3 222 222 22 224 224 226 229 231 235 240 2k3 aus 253 
6 02 | +31.5 50 62 63 & 65 66 Tl 7 13 
184 alt Pm 190 194) 191 195} 200] 201] 196 5 190 166 14h 1 163 
ge 1.7 | + 2.7 470 474 474 476 477 479 486 49 498 500 505 515 525 
359] 1.3 | +1.4 346 346) 547 347] 347 2} 356] 359 363 370] 380 388 
Waa, Seawasdvcatedescee 18 ol | + 408 17 17 17 17 17 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 19 
6,185 2.8 | + 3.2] 6,319 | 6,011) 5,985 | 6,105] 5,987] 6,023| 6,067/ 6,00%| 6,o40| 6,219 | 6,317| 6,534 | 6,906 
SpiaSwEUnGs A walegioe sieves cee 91 3.2 | + 7.4 875 839} 891 8 881| 883} 892] 893] 909 925 950 980 | 1,000 
Mime e reatnakooss vas ap T4o] 2.6] + 26 715 725| 723 725] 723] 725) 732 133 742] 747 756) 767 776 
Berens e nave sed avsston’ 265 9 | - 6.8 251| 251 25 255] 258] 2 269 274 275 27 280 
Bpetansnsieaes'nth odes wnet sv 1,148 hoo] = 1,377 1,134] 1,109 1,160} 1,099] 1,104) 1,087] 1,055] 1,042] 1,100 1,149] 1,2 1,478 
Biswatisesnyeecadhua sce iss TU} 2.5 | + 1.9 715 709} 710 113} 705) 7 707} 696/ 699 719 722 732 746 
Bicetaae es asicrccwiasevs kces 266 09 | 413.5 2 247 aug} 24s) = ag] = 253) 257 : 275 28 = 343 
56... weenaincsacsceg |) o N30 165 | + 263 467 Yio] os Yy6} eo} 423] 43] Yoo] 39 4a 60 501 
’ 2.4 | + 5.7 680 661} 659 663} 654 | 667 667 74 6q1 699 719 165 
3.3 | + 2.8 918] 923 9 op 9} 971) 964) 970 980 955 960 962 
earl +. Ged 68 67 67 8 68 70 72 T 19 81 83 85 
4,0 uy 1,099 1,097} 1,098 1,105] 1,109] 1,122] 1,124] 1,138] 1,142] 1,133 1,143] 1,156 1,175 
11] + 2 2 bj 5 2 36 303 303 3 yiL 
-2 | + 9.0 a ‘a i Re a "te a : 4g 47 ug 50 
Bt ea te: 60 60 60 60 59 59 60 61 6. 61 6 67 
1.2] + 2.5 328 32 329 330} 331] 332) 335] 345} 346 342 3H 3p 357 
12 | + 3.9 55 5 5 6 57 5 5 nL 
1.0 = dat 281 277| +276 278} 282) 283) 284) 283) 283 282 28 28 286 
vi es 265 29 29 29 29 30 30 30 a 
(6 1) (cae 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
8.0 | + 2.0] 2,174 | 2,180] 2,184 | 2,203] 2,225] 2,250] 2, 302 #, B10 2,318] 2,338 2,298| 2,313 | 2,326 
Maa aienibe desde sens oe ts N00} 1268] — 6 387 0} 377 379| 380) 385 8 36 39 18 9 32 7 
Piet rer ccbatccatsociegcsss 598) 2.1 | +1.7 571 57 57 589} 590| 59 609 1 612 7 610 
TBateessseeeeseesesoeseoes 290} 1.0] + 6.4 27 281} 2 287| 286] 28 290| 289] 288 291 294 301 3085 
fbstabbidcassaesece bosses cow a ol | -45.0 2 22 2 23 24 23 23 al al 19 18 18 1 
Pict itacca isc cedsecesednsa 92 +3 | +1206 83 85 8 87 87 88 89 gu gh 96 8 101 1 
MOR Toile y oe kone sence caer To ral EL 68 70} 70 n rat T3 iets 70 8 6 67 
PRagets vesudeus > becsconetce 226 8 eww? 2 224) 225 220) 220] 223] 22h) 223) 225 23 230 23 233 
Teens te caseoccstis ovecee ‘4 204 ST litt 6b 1 184] 182 185] 200] 209} 216] 207] 210 271 ats 207 
BURLeRe ataidviecseeanasebeces 104 oh] + [2 97 100} 100 101 4 10 105 7 1 106 1 105 1 
Bip ew eas wes ceditves ad oo o el | + 6,3 32 3 33 33 3 35 3 a By! 3 3 
Beereatsencbaascacce's ieee 14} (6/) | + 7.3 14 1 15 15 15 15 13 lu 10 13 16 1 16 
Bieeisihe dees sanccasdbensee 58 e2 | +17.0 52 5u 55 55 58 59 59 60 60 8 58 9 
Oct Ae eee eae 13 5 | + 4.6 136 138| 138 138} 138] 138] 139] 136] 136) 13 ee 1 
HOrewsbccvns csv caesnads sce s 1 oy aL Pr] 5 14 1 14 14 15 15 14 1 1 15 % 1 
GUixatap pees cccsceabesce ta 6] (6/) | + 7.6 4 4 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Miscellaneous J/........seeeee 58 “el lees © (5 56 ml] «50 51) 52] 541 57] 57] 6 61 67 67 a 


U Tor 1945 data, workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the monthy for December 
1944 date, workers in the last pay period of each type in the month. 

2/ For titles of codes, see table 6. 
Includes effect of changes in industrial classificetion made effective between periods compared, and effect of the increases in coverage in Maryland (4 in 
20 weeke to 1 at any time) effective as of January 1, 1945, ang in Alaska (8 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) effective as of July 1, 1945. 

W/ December 1944 data, adjusted to include emall firms added to coverage January 1, 1945 in Maryland, and, for all States, adjusted to eliminate the effect of 
those industrial reclassifications made effective January 1, 1945, which did not result from changes in the employer's nature of business. 
Increase less than 0.05 percent, 
Less than 0.05 percent, 
Includes Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing, and Establishments not Elsewhere Classified. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS 
COVERED BY STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LAWS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1946 1/ 





The accompanying tables present employment 
and wage data for establishments whose 
workers are covered by the State unemploy— 
ment insurance systems. Although these 
data are derived from reports required in 
the administration of the unemployment in- 
surance program, and as such are "adminis- 
trative" figures, they are presented here 
primarily because of their value in measur- 
-ing the changing volume and distribution, 
by States and by industries, of economic 
activity in the Nation. 


The "51 States" for which data are shown 
are thé 48 States plus the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. The indus- 
try divisions and major industry groups 
for which data are presented are those of 
the 1942 edition of the Social Security 
Board Industrial Classification Code. 
Further ormation regarding the data 
included in these tables is presented on 
pages 3-5 of the supplement to the March 
1947 issue of Employment Security Activ- 
ities, in the section headed "Nature and 
Limitations of the Data''; persons who use 
the data are urged to familiarize them- 
selves with that material, even though 
the tables and their footnotes are for 
the most part self-explanatory. 


Table 1 presents 51-State totals on 
monthly employment and quarterly wages 
for 1938-46 and is intended to show the 
broad picture of unemployment insurance 
coverage. Tables 2-10 show monthly em 
ployment for September—December and total 
wages for the calendar quarter October- 
December, with two percentage-change 
columns, one comparing December 1946 em- 
ployment with December 1945 employment 
and the other comparing October-December 
1946 total wages with October-December 
1945 total wages. The data so presented 
in each of these tables are as follows; 


Table 2; 51-State totals for each indus- 
try division and mjor industry group. 
Table 3; Totals for each geographic area 





1/ Based on reports by employers to State 
unemployment insurance agencies, aug— 
mented by estimtes of the unreported 
data. The reported data include, for 
most States, more than 90 percent of 
the employment and wages covered by 
the State unemployment insurance law. 


and State, with a column giving the size- 
of-firm provisions of the various State 
laws. 


Tables 4-10: Totals for each geographic 
area and State, with one table for each 
of the following industry divisions: 
mining; contract construction; manufactur- 
ing; transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities; wholesale and 
retail trade; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; and service. 


The September employment data have been 
adjusted so as to be directly comparable 
with the October-December data, by the 
elimination of the arbitrary effects of 
the assignment of changed industrial codes 
to certain employing units as of October 
1, 1946. This adjustment, plus a few 
minor corrections, accounts for the dif- 
ferences between September employment in 
these tables and that reported on the 
tables of the supplement to the March 


issue of Employment Security Activities. 


Employment Trends 


Covered employment continued its upward 
trend through the fourth quarter of 1946, 
the seasonal rise in wholesale and retail 
trade more than offsetting the seasonal 
drops in the mining, contract construction, 
and service industry divisions. Contrary 
to the usual fourth-quarter pattern, small 
increases occurred also in the transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public util- 
ities and the finance industry divisions. 
Manufacturing employment dropped slightly 
in December after having increased each 
month from February through November. 
"Ordnance and accessories" and "transpor- 
tation equipment (except automobiles)" 

are the only mijor industry groups for 
which decreases between December 1945 and 
December 1946 are shown. 


Wage Trends 


Wages in nearly all industries showed in- 
creases from the July-September to the 
October-December quarter of 1946, due to 
various factors, the chief of which is 

the practice of paying bonuses at the end 
of the calendar year. The total wage 
figure of $20.4 billion is a new 

high for firms covered by the unemployment 
insurance program. 


pes 
COVERED EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 
MILLIONS OF WORKERS 





TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 





MANUFACTURING 
| 


| 
NONMANUFACTURING 


| 
FINANCE, TRADE, AND SERVICE 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION TRANSPORTATION, 
COMMUNICATION, ANDO UTILITIES 


penne ee 





9 ? 9 ? 5] ? ? 
1940 4 42 43 44 45 46 47 
(ESTIMATE) (ESTIMATE) 
NOTE: EFFECTIVE JAN. 1945, EMPLOYMENT REPORTING CHANGED FROM END OF MONTH TO MID-MONTH. Gh 
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Table 3.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, September-December 1946 


Total, all industries 





[in thousands; corrected to May 15, 19477 










Pas eee a 
Percentage 
Statutory minimum Percentage paige ny 
number of workers ° 
ane ae Oct.Dec. 
is re: zor Saphayse September 3/ October November December 1946 
coverage 
from 
Oct.—Dec, 
- 195 ; 
Total, 51 States..... pee 30, 903.0 31,075.2 | 31,335.2 | 31,495.9 5/ +15.0 5/ +27.7 


















New England...........0000% PEwel pie raseoee es A 2,650.2 2, 685.5 2, 708.8 2,728.0 
Ccunsotlicaretesn: cise .| 4 in 13 weeks 617.0 630.0 639.3 47.5 H425 99) ere eee 
Mains. cvs sabe. seeeeee | 8 in 20 weeks 171.0 171.1 170.5 172.6 95, 13 
Massachusetts............| 1 in 20 weeks 1,434.1 1,456.1 1,466.0 1,469.3 915, 940 +26, g 
New Hampshire............| 4 in 20 weeks 130.0 128. 130.5 131.3 70, 723 +33. 
Rhode Island........ poate SaaDet ect n eee ce 234.8 236.9 239-8 243.2 148,033 +29. 
Vermont........see+eee-00] 8 in 20 weeks 3.3 2.8 2s Fal 34,87 +30.3 
ess tetas pict 9,447.9 9,478.0 9, 602.7 9,651.1 6,549,519 5/ +25. 
DOLAWaLOs sever sch o> sisTame . | 1 in 20 weeks 86.6 87.2 85.1 85.8 57,906 +31. 
District of Columbia.....| 1 at any time 212.8 213.5 215.8 215.6 133,452 425.5 
Maryland ¢s\sies oss. ssvielet] minaadOectcante seats 5u6.8 536.0 543.8 542.2 326, 323 +28.1 
Naw Jercayin ross ss saeet 4 in 20 weeks 1,234.1 1,232.8 1, 242.5 1,254.0 889,096 | 5/ +30.6 
New York....... eee ns .-+- | 4in 15 days 4,105.3 4,130.7 y. 184.3 4,194.8 3,138, 713 +23.0 
Pennsylvania......... «eee | 1 at any tine 2,900.2 2,916.5 2,969.2 2,997.2 1,779,092 +25.5 
West Virginia,...........] 8 in 20 weeks 362.1 361.3 361.5 361.5 224, 937 +31.9 
Southeast <ciac eae capeemcAenl Pes > cas oe taleae vee 4,111.3 4,174.1 4, 208.4 4,257.5 2,158, 443 +28.1 
Rlabama ss stiae ett iyenes ee & in 20 weeks. 366.9 392.9 398.8 399.0 199, +28.7 
Arkcanaass scisiee'sstis etic ene 1 in 10 days 202. 199.3 197.7 198.6 90,147 +25.8 
Vloridasciseecene eel es .| 8 in 20 weeks 6/ gai.6 Yh. 9 365.0 gis 194, 089 +28.7 
Georges. neccesseeclsre .-.| 8 in 20 weeks 6 93.9 500.2 213 251, 635 +3223 
Kentucky........-+-++++e-| 4 in 3 quarters 7/ 34.0 350.9 ba 306.9 193, 280 +28, 
Louisiana......... ceoseee | 4 in 20 weeks 374.6 375.6 82 381.9 a 212 +20. 
Mississippi..............] 8 in 20 weeks 172.9 177.0 177.5 175.5 fe pe 
North, Carolina. <i sis cibioel| Bs oedOuieey we eaume 606.6 21.9 26.0 623.7 Fi +36.0 
South Carolina...... y a's OO, sarees vant 3 282.9 284.1 rl 5 289.5 132, st +35.8 
Tennessee.......... S bigs cltee‘amthe asian 470.7 473.7 ee if 192 252, 224 +19.2 
VIF eINia lc cps ds aoc Sere foes ct stalaipiere 5.1 459.9 6.1 466.7 252, 498 +2724 
BOULHWO Es... <cie cre sinciscie s ce] aioe atti vate Belels eieuiare ES s 1,424.0 1,451.1 1,463.2 Buu, 380 +22.2 
BPI SONA < a\s\cieiice.csinia nieces a3 se 20 weeks 88, 92.0 93.0 95.5 pf. 382 +oee 
New Mexico............ +e. | 2 in 13 weeks 8/ 17.9 77.6 77.0 76.9 , 284 6 
Oklahoma,......sseseee0e6| 8 in 20 weeks 238.0 237.3 240.6 242.7 147, 390 +1923 
NB ZAG ciate oie elke slascefe Be Ae inc: Mae Sie an gees 1,009.0 1,017.1 1,040.5 1,048.1 598, 724 +20.7 
Central ghideisiwcectaccsc ow oooh] ib gaie/einsicte ofetars estate's 9,003.0 9,063.3 9,122.4 9,143.9 6, 222, 342 429.5 
Tiinolsenccuse tae seeeese | 6 in 20 weeks 2,263. 2,233.8 2, 310.3 2, 323.3 1, 653, 824 +26.1 
Tndlanas veseraceeaese ...| 8 in 20 weeks 839.6 838.6 840.4 847.2 561,877 431.5 
Towa ovens nlew eck cece .| 8 in 15 weeks 315.8 325.3 331.2 331.6 185,992 +30.9 
Michi gan.......... eeeeeee | 8 in 20 weeks 1,531.7 1,547.5 1,55307 1,551.1 1,140,409 +3905 
Minnesota........ seeeeeee | 1 in 20 weeks 9/ 523.0 516.7 513.8 516.9 12, 397 +26.1 
Migsoura'siss thas stcosc ciene «| 8 in 20 weeks 732.4 137.7 740.7 745.1 0, 338 +26,3 
Ohl osnuas's pvineseun sissies in 1 2,111.1 2,131.0 2,13767 2,138.3 1,452, 264 +29.0 
Wiecongl ness sieo< ase abe nie in 18 weeks 10/ 686.0 682.7 689.6 0. 455,242 +23.5 
Northwe atsicte sie.cc we've ose Peel, OR ae Meiceice Seer ee 962.5 968.8 977.0 976.0 568,127 +29.0 
Coloradoza ‘dst ues oe sccle sien 8 in 20 weeks 182.2 185.3 185.4 184.7 113,057 +32.7 
Tdahos- bust cee ee | 1 at any time 11/ 88.2 8701 26.6 34,1 47, 674 +3529 
KANSAS o5vp08,e cfsivs,s/-i one ere 8 in 20 weeks 12/ 209.2 214.0 214.8 212.0 130,239 +25.3 
Nontanascsocseuicsis aoe 1 in 20 weeks Ly) 87.3 85.9 90.5 89.2 9,576 +30.3 
Nobraskais sissies ccc pw che 8 in 20 weeks 14/ 146.3 145.9 150.5 150.5 86,193 +26,2 
North Dakota..........+05 3 in 20 weeks ae 13 see 8.0 21, 302 +344 
South Dakota.........50+ oi] Me codon ncme ns Step 2.3 3h 5 5.3 2h, 022 +3367 
Utah..... eratede ate peice ae +» | 1 at any time 1) 119.5 117.5 116.8 117.8 67, 505 +28,8 
Wyoming........ als sts oak ote -| 1 at anv time 16/ 51.0 49,2 49.5 4g.u 28,559 +21.2 
Far West..... Shae ase s Mictes, |e Bee iaamuenien sc is 3,206.5 3,186.0 3,142.7 3,173.1 2,279, 1:26 2) tase 
California. ere. fosneuete 1 at any time 17/ 2, 363.3 2, 342.9 2,311.5 2, 347.8 1, 744, 055 a 433-3 
NOVAS o 3 deicle wh ide esl «Oot 1 at any time 18/ 41.3 38.9 38.8 28,2 26,687 
Ore goncc eases trees eeeee | Win 1 day 19/ 298.2 292.0 28501 ee. 188, 364 +27.7 
Washington seeeeeeee | Ll at any tine 503.7 512.2 504.1 320, 320 +21.1 
Alaska....... Satsictaiela's\e «afte hls 1 at any time 23.3 17.0 16.0 15.8 12, 676 +756 
Hawalt ices i0i0 sate OCee oe IhMew ohOs vente dstelsa ate 85.0 18.5 86.1 87.3 55,207 +12.9 











1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect first quarter of 19446, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay veriod of each type 
(weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and totsl wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods ending 
within the querter. 

2/ An employer becomes subject to the State unemployment insurance law when he has employed the specified minimum number of workers on at least one 
day in each of the specified number of weeks within the current or preceding calendar year; coverage provisions shown are for first quarter 1946, 
Estimates corrected to date, 

4/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual date for 1945, 

5/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (3 in 20 weeks to 4 in 20 weeks) 
effective as of January 1, 1946. 

6/ Cr total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar Querter of the current or préceding calendar year. 

wi) Wages of at least $50 to each of at least four workers during each of three calendar ‘quarters; or eight or more workers in 20 weeks of a calen 
Ger year. 

8/ Or total wages of $450 or more in a calendar quarter, 

9/ Except employers of less than eight workers in 20 weeks located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 or more 
population, 

10/ Or, if employer's records do not permit accurate count of workers, total wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year; or total wages of 
wore than $10,000 in calendar quarter of current year. 

li/ And total wages of $78 or more in a calendar quarter. 

12/ Or 25 in any 1 week. 

Ly) Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 

Cr total wages of Ars 000 or more in a calendar year, 
And total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter, 
And totel wages o hee or more in a cplendar year. 
1j7/ And total wazes of $100 or more in a calendar quarter, 
18/ And totel wages of $225 or more in a calendar quarter, 
19/ And total wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter, 
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Table 4,—Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, September-December 1946 


Industry division - mining 
[in thousands; corrected to May 15, 1947) 


Cee SEM MARNE FU ec knee eRe OE oyment Wages 


Area and State 
September 2/ October November December 


Sa Sean | aoe | ome | see | ems | ens | +93 


Percentage 


change 











































































































New England.......esccscccccece ; + 3203 3,229 + 5.8 
Ponmeet Cubes. tssessessisocws (5/) 432 + 56.5 
RIED oss o scle vk Dewees v's estes (5/) 235 + 17.5 
Massachusetts.....seseeeceee + (2) poe ane 
New BALLON cSbepeecceddays +. . 
eubdasTotena. ee eee ee (5/) 167 + 33. 
Vermont......... Be eRe. es a.8 He Fl + 28.6 581 + 40.3 

Middle Bast.....ssscsscesssceces W/ + 16.4 245,167 U/ + 27.7 
DOLAWATE. 0.00 ccssecscacsscces (5/) +122.2 
District of “Columbia tt Aaiolax --- --- --- 
MEDYIORGS .cccecebtpoevesvcee + 25.0 2,146 + 28.8 
HOw TOreey. cscs te ccccccseses W+ 8.6 2,943 Uy + 21.7 
MeN OPK cy sos tee sGee st ee vas + 12.2 8, 705 + 26.7 
Pennsylvania.......eeeeeeeee i + 22.6 147, 365 + 26.5 
West Virginia.........+....- 3 + 6.8 i + 33.9 

BUGEIMERUL its cle vicgakipetieceece 7 + 11.2 98, 344 + 15.9 
AMDAMA Es ss eck Bt SEU ss «0cis 30.8 30.5 + 1.7 15,865 + 3,0 
SEES Ne cj -ee e 8.9 9.2 + 26.0 5,42 “+ 28.9 
TEBE OA 5's ic o'elp CRE sd ww'ess o's 'e(a a 43 er? + 48.6 3,02 + 49.3 
SIMBR SIs Sais Sele setae chia oie.e's sio'as 4.1 a2 + 17.1 2,169 + 51.8 
MONOOKy. ss tics Peis cbasowe voce 63.2 61 62.5 + 9.9 74s + 20.2 
BQUISIANN, Ae sles cece tceceecscis 19.3 19 19. + 1.0 14,8 + = 
MiBalestppiss). igiiges cia scece'se 2.8 3. 3.5 + 40.0 2,2 + 23. 
North Carolina......sescesees 3.5 3. 3.7 + 37.0 1,718 + 49,1 
South Carolina. ¢ciccssecevecsle 1.0 ay 1.0 + 25.0 566 + 55.5 
MOINORHOR oS Cspot we esnlcs 12.8 11 11.8 + 9.3 6,283 + 153 
WATE GUM os Wools se Ge ala vie'e oles ie 22.4 22 22.0 + 20.2 11,449 + 4.5 

BOMTMMBEL c1¢.0N ie eis'ite oleineseey S6 129.0 129.1 129.5 + 5.4 100, 824 + 15.0 
IR MOTEL, sida clattering Owesiecs 11.2 11.5 11.7 + 18.2 8,371 + W2 
HewtMaxt Goss vie cus s'd'e oid weiss eT 7.9 i | + 15.7 5,624 + 23,2 
RUMORS 6 0'o.0'p sa Bip © v'ic'a'e e's'e bie R44 34.0 33.9 3.7 26, 743 + 8.7 
TOXAGss. 0c dcee Fis Sale le Vida i 15-7 15-7 75.8 Tel , 086 + 14,0 

MEL MOPMT eh Isis fiyls viele vivicls s'ele's's es’ 138.0 ny Py f 135.7 + 7.4 94,90 + 13.2 
PPINNOLB S| o's ss oH e a MORs eves bs "5 ic5 ee er 61 36,3 + 10.4 
FRATORES Co) os e's cease hoe} 3 14,1 14,2 14.0 + 6.1 9,939 + 13.1 
SOND EES eerie, ape ae 1 302 p02 = 340 1, 705 plage 
DELON DART. 5 «slew tieciad de 5 ova ob 4 4 15% 14.8 + 3.5 10,959 + 11.5 
PAGNOEOCAS c05% oS peo Ss dvicleab 6 14.7 14,1 + 17.5 9,531 + 3.7 
US Ts RR Ae, See | ae ae 6.4 6.4 seo ,119 + 16.5 
BEN ils sigs sc p'dldigtde Pile vise hae» 32,2 32.1 + 18.0 19,930 + 24.3 
MAMMORG IMs. 355s. Thwcg'ciscccics se 303 3.2 + 18.5 2, 328 + 32.3 

MOPENWOBG scoot dbisccsscoccaesbs 65.0 65.3 + 6.5 46, 084 + 92 
BAWPaRO. ss oy Teilinkclle les vee ps 12.1 12.0 + 6.2 8,413 + 6,0 
MINN s 15.0. odes Batts te ooo des > . p20 er3 + 12.8 3, 663 + 25,1 
TOROS oe Fed aioe GMs eds ee bs 14,2 14.3 + 2.9 9,915 + 11.8 
fo eS eer eee 9.6 9.7 + 10.2 6,775 + 13.5 
WODPAAER so 6665s isdesocseceese 4 4 (5/) 227 = 26.5 
MBMGNGDALD CASS « ccaie cies ecseasy 3 8 Fi | - 12.5 523 + 15.7 
Bouth Dakota cs «dws scccccvcte ee. nak 2.2 + 37.5 a 327 + 59.5 
MPC seis bi dos! oC bs Catais « 6-0.0:8:6 aye bs 23 12,0 12.2 + 10.9 8, 307 + 9] 
MVE TE Ss os doit le gitew aioe esaeehy 8. 8.8 8.5 tlh 6,934 - 5. 

BRUUSSE SSR aN ce) oscts vee ees i Yo, 41.43 UW) + 9.5 34, 601 WJ + 19.0 
GRLAPOrNIR . < s)occsle able 6s <be 3. 33.3 of + 9.2 28, 601 rf + 17.8 
MOVMARE ALS clas Gemiw asi iene ke 35 3.8 + 26.7 2,850 + 41.6 
OFSRONs: Shs tsoehe> cslessoes te Ty 1.0 +11.1 725 + hey 
Washington........ bass sh Satie 35 3.2 0 2,425 + 9.9 

MIBEERG Sc Iss os seh ivessciscci sees 2. 1.4 1,550 +105.8 

Me Gace! os XR EL bwhed bas i studs : 5% 207 - 19.5 






1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect 1st quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month and total waged earned in covered employ- 
ment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employers! nature of business. 

y Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

W/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1 
Not computed where employment for either period is less than 500 workers. 

&/ Less than 50 workers in each month and less than $500 in wages in quarter. 
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Table 5.—-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 1/ 
by area and State, September-December 1946 


Industry division - contract construction 


[in thousands; corrected to May 15, 19477 


af i 


Percentage 
Percentage change 3/ 
hange to 
Area and State to St October- Oct.—Dec. 
September 2/ October November December Dec, 1946 Sonuaiiae 1946 
, fron from 
Dec. 1945 Oct.—Dec. 
1945 


pa, Bt ED V+ 6a 





Now England. .ssiscciveccseses sa 11.3 104.8 + 39.0 + 66, 
Connecticut... .giccces nce vs 26,2 25-5 + 53.6 +8 
MaTAG Wai cea< ckelcacet en Ss Tel 28 + 78.9 +104.9 
Massachusetts,.......+++00+ 4 51-8 54.0 + 26.2 + 55-9 
New Hampshire..........eseee 8 6.3 + 85.3 +129.9 
Rhode Island.......-ssess0es e 10.2 9.9 + 32.0 + oe 
Vermontss tives ceccsccedeyeee 2.6 2.3 + 76.9 +122. 

Middle Eastens.<pecthaxessiannibe 0.0 392.6 © + 47.0 U/ + 63.7 
DeOlawarecisrcccesarenvccses ° 6.7 6.3 + 50.0 + 72.4 
District of Columbia........ 6.8 15.8 + bey +5 “3 
Maryland vus.id i siteteaatease vs , 8.3 37.4 + 45.0 + 52. 
Hew POLGOT. os Vesdnvept sens ts 4.7 53.1 + 59.0 W + 76.7 
NewiYork. 3s: sseesaverseuses “ 55 157.7 + 56.6 + T5el 
Pennsylvania. ....cceeseeees : 6.2 111.4 + 33.6 + 43.3 
West Virginia,.......scceeee ang 10.9 + 58.0 + 83.8 

Southeast. chats sbaeod delect ae 60,0 0 + 51.4 + 60.8 
ALADAIB, ciciics ssc ceebet ese ts 5 + 85.0 et 
AFEBNSOS ec ccc cccccepescccene 9 + a + 3 ef 
FROVUAR. csi Pecans cose ba 0 + oe + a 
Georgia. ..ccccccccreccscccses 4 + 73.5 + 3. 
Kentucky. sc'ccescct sieeve cae 6 + 55e1 + 7% 
LOusbianne sist caeteed wnceces 4 + 23.5 + 6st 
Missiseippl. oi c.bshatescces j 3 + 61, + 64.7 
North Caroling. -Gi¢sssces- és 0 + 98.8 pee 
South Carolina...... Rats sein 8 + 76.2 +1042 
TONNOSSOG, 6). 64.6. <b ees bd sie 00 : 1 + 8.6 - 10.2 
Virgil DiAsse Gaels eee, 2 + 41,1 + 63.7 

Southwedte.cccccdcodgisetevcseave 2 + pire + 72.9 
APL CODA’ sins odscv deal cones I + 52. + 76.8 
NewMexico.. ssc. foeedepoese. +127.5 +140.5 
Oklahoma. dies. ss caeen erent 0 + 7309 + 85.2 
Mexage. css le sti en suites Hotes + 47.7 + 63.0 

Cahtvals.2- os \ecceuporudiecees: + 46.5 + 60.5 
TULANOLS sac mele siemneranclges vie e + 37.0 oo p23 
TnAlanabs ic caieecuieegeneeeens + 34.2 + 3-3 
Loven oo duis cc's e dee oueettiae vealte + 94,2 +100. 
Michigan, ewer cceesseeseresee + 50.8 + Bel 
Mimnesotas's oscs6thtalece csc aus + 50.3 + 84.1 
Misgourd so). 5 bs. ates ale Seal : + 62.7 + p.é 
CSG aAridileosscn o eee ues cate + 47.3 + 62.5 
Wisconsin, ..-scoscccrcccens + 35.3 + 51.1 

NoSthweOae ss! ccs cele aistole siviclee cle : + 64,3 + 73-8 
Coloradone ie side niee de sesee 1.4 10.5 see 4111.9 
Tadao, sce svc ios outoetclsisied i Ted 6.5 p26 + 55. + 6.2 
Kaneseuse sate dete ils cite 6.1 5.6 az + 61.5 + 70.5 
Montana, sis aitesa te edss cade 6.7 6.7 5.5 + 31.0 + 54.1 
Hebraakas's's:.sncavseks eee svsiae 9.9 9.2 8.5 + pee + one 
North Dakota. os. ciisecesscseic 6 3.5 305 2g +1 566 +1445 
South Dakota....c..sseeceees 302 209 2.8 2.8 +115, +108.0 
Uses aia jv wis tiene a tate eke ae 6 io 9-5 8.9 8.6 8.3 + 53.7 + 64,6 
Wyoming isco ers cet wes sete Be 4,9 5.0 45 + 95.7 +108.1 

Tar, WO adie sina ide a o.6:5.0 ihn, See eee le 235.1 12 230.7 + 58.4 180,869 / + G4 
California.) 3:1. istee cscs vost 170.1 65.5 174.0 + 2-8 140, uy + O12 
Wavadaisie.s.< ios see eten ss eves ee 6,3 5. 5.6 +51. 4, 617 + 82,6 
Ore g0N shia ed.esats ARED see 2152 20.1 18.4 + rahe 14, 065 + 69.0 
Washirigt off) <'65(s'55 ccc cc ssmes 37.5 36.2 32.7 + 43.4 21,942 + 39.0 

Alaska Noicet Cran sh ace cee ects 3.0 3.2 3.0 +200.0 3,594 +222,6 

Hawal loercus stsvicks sacest consid 10.3 11.0 0.7 + 84.5 8,134 + 96.5 





L/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect 1st quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 
of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month and total wages earned in covered employment during 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 1946, which result from 
gradual chanzes in employers' nature of business, 

zy Based an estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

U/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (44 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 in 
20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, 
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Table 6,—Estimated monthly employment and duerterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by atéa and State, September-December 1946 


Industry division - manufacturing 


[in thousands; corrected to May 15, 19477 


—_ Ne eee ee ee ——— 











Employnent Wages 
Percentage 
J opgey change 3/ 
to 
Area and Stete : 

September 2/ | October November December Se ie ate bey 

from 
Oct.—Dec, 

1945 
Total, 51 States........ 14, 375,6 - 15, 003.2 $10,095, 359 YW) 425.4 
GUE BD ecole 064 n smige cides a0 1,035, 988 +2829 
Denneebicubs.. 4s -csisseeecss a 6 4 4 \ 3.6 297,038 +3303 

VRADO osc. 00 sss a ee 3 61, 405 +20. 

Massachusetts...... eo eae 69 510,012 +26, 
New Hampshire.............. ; $2.6 4,8 47,252 +30.6 
Rhode Island...sseseseseeers 97,720 +3405 
TERMED ti5.5'a0 ace sac Gie s-0's0'e 22,561 +251 
MiGRLOMaShs ses oo cissclnscesico sve 3,246,689 U +22.7 
SPRL MMIM a yo tip: »: als,o Raters, Sai wea u 4 45.4 35,237 +28.2 
District of Columbia........ 6 12,921 +19.8 
MOUS ANAS cise sis wertiedtG: 000 “ : 165, 203 +26,1 
NOwAJGreeyn......veecseicves 6 66 66.6 567,035 W/ +2h.3 
MOMBTOE Rl oc: isin eibinisievisis one > 1, 42h, 633 +19.7 
Pennsylyenia......... ee 483.6 958, 451 +25.2 
West Virginia......ccccoeree $3,109 +29.0 
BONGHORSB eee 6.6 + wiciole,« Slaiwis srk iad 1,917,203 +2725 

Ae : +26, 
Arvkansas...... F Oveece #25.1 
MLORSOD es. ¢/n/s\< hake wats erate (asin: +20.9 
DOT 6.5 a. 5's! sip eile wiefeivte ilin's «ccs +2925 
OAT LY as nei pine Sieleleiaiaia «.0/e0 +31.8 
Louisiana...... sistig ath dine we dic +15.1 
Mississippi....... Shile.ce|s.<\cee +25.0 
North Carolina............. ° 9 +3323 
South Carolina.......sese.08 6 45 Aris +35.2 
Tennessee.......... Set, a 131, 667 +18.1 
MARAE oy yy ad oreishelei diate oie ‘ 114,570 +32.2 
Southweste...0.+-.seceee. ee 5 229,216 +11,0 
ATUSOHRs. 5.2000 aeiviviciclhine . +23.1 
New Mexico......... ei ots we oh +25,6 
Oklahoma........... Saintes arse . + 9.6 
BORRR eins - >: Se) ree ee 177,547 +10.3 
Central....... ss donee erntaieisioks Rissle 3, 638, 450 +2961 
TUTOR MEE 1c o:s.0'n.0-shncnb v's a..0'6 4 698,573 425.9 
THAMADRG) « cisisl'a.cs «od Bebrole git 34 369, 243 +32.0 
16 ee ae ele wetedeins Bias yo.e 6 85,591 +22 
Michigan........ RE 5 z 774, bes +43, 3 
MUNGO Aco. occicccssecee nace 125,337 +1923 
MEGMOUTS go. s0.00 5.0 Lv 6. dikte ape “ 207,725 +22.7 
(iat ke aS eee Liisishedisve alee ; 891,777 +27.0 
Wisconsin...... dc aigee marie rs 403.6 97.6 285,776 +19.7 
Northwest.....ceeseee. Ae ee $22.3 

COLGEADO snc ic connie weisionceves +30. 
TOMNG Tact vices sty Gajscoateriewe 432.3 
Kaneas....... il bbw ipeanate alabe ite ‘. +14,1 
Montana... +secsccveccccvcvece +3523 
Nebraska,..... iol laale Boley p's 419.1 
North Dakota...,.scesseeees . +15.7 
South Dakota.....sseecseeree +15.4 
RRB sites cbr ow oles penal ea \ +26.8 
WyOmIN gs ono csc ces vemegeses ‘ +1925 
OC) a ar ees re 747,512 oH +19.0 
GRE ONT Ae «0 «wv ojassiw Sie © 5u5, su5 W/ +20.1 
NOMRON Ghia ss Sh 60 bie ainieisety a 9\6 2,20 +3765 
OFM ess hie obs Madi sninisae 80, YO: 422.2 
MEMBEMEGONGGIs s sin 'e.,d:e'p civics ce 6 118, 341 +12,0 
DRUMMERS aioe vistors a f.e-sisigie a bacs gee +4329 
DRED. DL a ol os ctstacatareis'tsa'e dusts wie ee 12, 642 - 5.0 





1/ Estimetes based on coverage provisions in effect lst quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month and total wages earned in covered employ= 
ment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared, 

Us Includes effect of the increases in cove in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1986. 


Table 7.—-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, September-December 1946 


Industry division - transportation, communication, and other public utilities — 


[in thousands; corrected to May 15, 19477 


Employment Wages 


Area and State 
September 2/ October November December 


fia Batons =n aa |W 8 





October— 
December 1 


New Wieland : «oc sccese aves sless 154, 55.7 156.2 99, 423 +204 
bon aeetoek: gntid capi eRemee 6 28. 28.8 28. 20, O43 +19. 
MaLn@secesccccccccscccscrcs 9 9.4 9. 5, 4 +78 
Massachusetts.....scescceece 91 92.7 92.6 59,2 +21.0 
New Hampshire.....cesecees a 7 oe As ae aSGi 
Rhode .taland.. ciccccves nese Z é 4 ri ° 
Vermin hs es lees, th waeceescee f ah fi 2, 307 +40.2 

Middle-East sites vse pans beeege 678. 711.4 724.4 491, 792 W/ 423.9 
Del ansle sn c's bei keoaeac ww rsce 5 4,5 5.2 3,096 +5926 
District. of Columbia 22 22.1 22.3 15, £39 +27.3 
Maryland. . ji .sa teswauesaess 6 he Wh5 44.0 ; +15.0 
New JOraeys..ccccicnesiecscecs 89. 93.8 95.3 +7193 YU] +23. 
Now, Yorks os ec cestastanaines os 331. 352.5 362.0 +2524 
Pennsylvania......ssescecees 168 174.0 175.8 106, 552 +2125 
Weatilirginia: deers ens eos 19 20.0 19.8 11, 372 +247 

Southeast solic ies cise ae \esinies sine 310 F145 313.1 172,174 +19.2 
Mlabanigen ys/aciecck «sie ceeues ws 27 27.8 27.3 15, 48s +3529 
Avkandaseet orcs acs corumuaas 15 15.4 15.0 7,439 +2129 
Plotitarnys s-1b ops dccwanh oe 43 43.8 45.0 24,575 +22.0 
GEOL ZILA eos oie onieisic oitewsitias oe 33 35.1 33. 20, 991 +21.1 
Kenbiuelevan's + ssse stews tas ee 3 23.1 23. 13,109 +21.8 
Doula ss :.dc.6 seamed ven eee ¥ 48.0 47.2 24 490 +24.8 
Misateelpps ...c+ctieaptmies coe 13 d2+9 12.5 6, 355 + 9.1 
North Carolina 29 29. 29.7 15, 359 +194 
South Carolina 11 11.8 11.9 2: 839 - 5.1 
TONNSGHO6 6.ss.0.0/ cigs nein sae ve 28 29.0 28.9 16, 258 +20.0 
Vingininin wis cacervemakceie sa 37 38.0 38.5 22,271 + 7.5 

Southwest siciscaoitsOseccsdeneases 167 165. 177.0 176.6 100,182 +23.9 
Wpimanbe ci cca see caine 8 8 9.0 9.2 5,720 +32.2 
New! MexlCo.ess cokivecver cose 6, 6 6.5 6.4 707 +38. 
OkLaNnga gos sicisivs e adoseaieas 29 29 29.5 29.6 18,296 +31.8 
MBTAS ee ediced cael eee ees. 123 120 132.0 131.4 Te, +20.8 

Oentralc,caices veeene veadecee om 599.2 599 600, 4 603. 408,529 +32.0 
pina Keo} paper gta Pylon Sha 166.5 165, 166.7 ici 117, 225 +24.1 
Indlabas ey oot eset cn cet etiue's 46.6 47, 47. 3 47.8 29, 780 +26.0 
bee oy ol A Te Wa ae 25.2 25 25. 25.5 13,590 +36.8 
Michipanes..cacieca ae cause 78.9 80 61.4 81.9 56, 613 +35.4 
Minnabota cen: cecnercercs tes 38-1 i 31-7 Tet 23, 638 +31.1 
Wi gaOUPL it ons oe soe daw ae pons 7.3 3.0 5.3 4, 458 +20.6 
Ohio temeasts nde tesrtaes Gt 1ped 18e6 135.7 132.2 98,537 +49.6 
Wisconsine cc dectbae cess 2.1 2.4 0 363 27, 688 +2923 

Nor thweatiise:ss\clss's des anhewes s 96.9 97.7 97.3 57, 34 +31.8 
CoLoradoerrre since ween cc 20.1 20.2 20.2 12,597 +36.1 
Tdahos. sis... rae HER Veter lac te aa 6.8 7 hoes 7-2 £987 +36.7 
KARGAG foie biases cites s « 25.2 25 3:3 25.3 14,755 +370 
Monbarigie ici aisiiats cites teie eo 6.7 6 8 6.7 +109 +26,4 
Nebraslays\. os <apeins Benue <s 14.8 14 noo 14.1 8,439 +29.1 
North Dakota.. a : he? 2 2,192 > 
South Dakota......ccceeeseee . 5 2 2,291 +38. 
Weahy iu iitsia see Oh eee 9-3 9 9.5 9. 5, 633 +21.2 
Wy onde. scenes bios Bee sa. he 5 5.6 5.6 3, 341 +144 

Far Wests. 00 qin scp siete natal 271.5 270.9 Tl. 281.6 198,272 rh +27.8 
OalEtorntes iste ssciscetnesnne 198.9 199.1 9 206.3 146, 2h W/ +29.0 
Nevalachise. osoie neces Ten ete 3-3 5 Oe: 3.2 2,207 +17.1 
Oregotis skin's ai uek elo eats 2 “2 25.1 27.0 18, 94 +3226 
Washington’ soc: vddiccoes woe e ye, 43.5 45.1 30, 87 +20.7 

AVABERLs c2 sass as coc uecaee eae 2. 2 21 2. 1,54 +50.2 

Hawall,. «34% 01 cae boteceutace. 10, 10.2 10. 7, 08: + 505 


1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect lst 
of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending neare 





during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employers' nature of business. 


3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 


between periods compared. 


4/ Includes effect of the increases in covera 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946 








quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 
st the 15th of each month and total wages earned in covered employment 


ge in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 
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Table 8,—Zstimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,1/ 
by area and State, September—December 1 


Industry division - wholesale and retail trade 


[in thousands; corrected to May 15, 1947] 








pied tener masala ah rots ll Wages 
Fercentage 
Percentage change 
to 
Area and State ¢ " 
September 2/ October November December Serko kar 
from 
Oct.-Dec. 
1945 
Total, 51 Statess....... $4,583,350 |W 429.7 
New England........... SAR a 580. +26.2 
Domreetl Cut... cb. hile cebeso, 107. $32.5 
MEUM é.00. ticles cnteltare is » wares Fag +30.9 
Massachusetts........ Boece, 363, +24,1 
New Hampshire........sseee0- 22, +28.4 
PHGASE Talend... ics eb vcee et 43, $22.5 
VOLMORUE co's she's dUsinghe> AAS ies +3304 
Middle Hast.......... CBr aes UW 429.4 
Delaware..scccccocccccccsecs +3123 
District of Columbia........ +25.9 
Maryland........... El stele +32.2 
New Jersey....... Sei ois.o c's U/ 450.9 
New York...... wd ans vicleles cc ; +2721 
Pennsylvania...... wc cecceese 5 +27.0 
West are Dias. ks peese cus 5 26, 372 +30.8 
Southeastern «0s o0ek oekle els Baosst + 8.8 518,680 +29.6 
Alabama........... Rtas aleie.< ; +12.4 37,910 +3322 
primsiga ged. 0 h:> cai vat ett + 8.1 23, 196 42509 
TAOPINRG sc ccsaccklslesaihep ce + 8.2 yee +27.0 
GedrEIAs ese ss c'dss +11.6 nee +33.1 
Kentucky...... see + 54 +25.1 
Louisiana....... + 567 eae veess +2525 
Missisippt......>.. Relsts +1125 19,037 +3267 
North Carolina.,..........055 +11.7 59,058 +33.9 
South Carolina.......sceseey + Jel 23,968 +31.7 
MOnNESEOEs 0s ce edb ed. eco e ; + 8.9 59, 699 +34.2 
Wits e sew clncbcsleRitelrs. was + 6.6 60,737 +25.7 
Southwest...,...000- nee | Pee | 6 246, 305 +25.8 
fo “oT ee Gea = see Sey che} | 7 19,247 +31.2 
New Mexico...... 5 re ; 3 12,072 +30,0 
DRTEHAUBS (cost cBeceeosics 7 39, 719 +21.8 
POIROT Gas 8s cs chiicdeeadesecs ; 4 175, 267 425.9 
Contralesicscccercsccsisccacdecse +30.1 
Tllinois...... pia aston Secved +2828 
NS Ces Se 2 Se +3367 
LOW citecccecs Saar. Sa z +38 
Michigan.......+... A eteesie er +34, 
Minnesota. ccreesecvccerece +30.8 
Missouri.......... Seveece +30.7 
GREG as a aslcs cies Rasa Gileae eld +27.% 
Wiscone@tic.. oc ccFseed one me 82,192 +2723 
Horthwastie.o-...5 082% aiisiseed Oo. 4 186, “fies +3326 
Colorado.....scccevscsers ee, 59-1 Tan +348 
TGANO sen. es cccscesicinedecess . 34.0 18, aah +36.3 
WANES 2ecd.s bc ote wedececed 61.2 33,772 +31.7 
Montana...... Soy deems tote ed 4 4 17,560 +32.2 
NADEMGIGES So view bo wF aes Sevies'sg 4 31, 314 +3328 
NorbhyMakotea. 4. ssien dscsss 1 10, 764 +28.7 
South Daitota.....s..0- reat 7 +23.0 
RICHER SER hols 9 ha She siecle eis d 0 +3448 
WrORIMGEs fee cCdateeereedaad 5 +36,8 
BAP WOSG sii 44 cisig coin ocd pidis.disicls «<a 5 vy, +3208 
Gal S7amnias. «de dwine due vee 2 A] +3423 
EVER Gb ae acids cdahhonesace 0 +2,.0 
OPORNeiaise cee ascceNeqncescd 4 427.5 
WRODSNEGONS <b. 6. ccaehcuieecsd 3 +29. 
RE GRRM Ee itiieia4cian ces didinecce sed 4 2,971 +38.7 
HAWALE I vigie cic oe Me nndaee aeicces : 3 16,597 + 6,9 





1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect lst quarter of 1946, Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month and total wages earned in covered employ~ 
ment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates carrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 1946, which result 
from gradual changes in employers’ nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industriel classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

W/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 in 
20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, 
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Table 9.~-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 2/ 
by area and State, September-December 1946 


Industry division - finance, insurance, and real estate 
fin thousands; corrected to May 15, 19'77 


Percent: 
Percentage yore | 
Area and State J October- Oct.—Dec. 
September 2/ October November December Necenher 1946 
from \ 
Oct.—Dec. 
1945 


Total, 51 States........ 1,314.9 1, 32306 $928,572 4] +20.9 











New arid co's ie SR Te ve a fear 117.8 118.7 ¥11.2 78,022 +18.6 
actin sa ate oye « wateuine 30.0 30.2 30.5 +13.4 22,318 +22,4 
Mada? cco) seeeh ek cadets ‘ 3.7 3.6 307 +1201 2,521 38 
Massachusetts.......seceeeee 71.2 Tl.2 71.5 +10.7 My, 688 +16.5 
New Hampshire...... see enele 3. 3.1 3.1 3.2 +14,3 2,092 +2303 
Rhode Island......... csteeehe if 727 Tal 728 + 6.8 5,09 #1520 
Vermont. ...sseccn i ees 2 28 2.0 2.0 2.0 +11.1 1,30 +24,7 

Widile* Bast... }. cet ienk ee E 16, 516, 518.3 519. M/ + 9.8 375,499 Y/ 416.1 
Delaware....+--seee oversees : 4, at 3.6 a: ge 2.7 2,636 +728 
District of Columbia........ ae 19.4 sy 19,4 + 4.9 11,152 +19.7 
Maryland s.i6t' ste see dive vc 24, 24.1 2h.2 24.6 415-9 15,539 +24.0 
Now) Jersey. os. sien ccss ve “1. 41.6 41.6 1.6 4/ +20. 29,1 UY] +3067 
New York....... CR IE cis sis o's 315. 316.3 317.4 317.7 + 7.8 au, 793 +1322 
Pennsylvania. ....ecsessceece we 107.0 107.2 107.8 +12.2 68,539 +18.7 
West Virginia scotch heec.ciss A 5 49 4,9 5.0 +16.3 35 +3309 

Southeast: oc ewgesthe stebies ake 16, 16.1 116.2 116.6 +12.8 78,433 +256 
Alabama..... BPS Aa ANG : 9. 9.1 9.1 9.2 +13.6 203 +2727 
APkANgAS 6 6205 Secs Ie os dd kee 6, 6.1 6.2 6.2 +10.7 3,909 +2703 
Florida... .< 3.0 BA oipdone : 13. 13.6 13.9 14.0 +20.7 10, 028 +30.9 
Georziagas ih aclstiieaeaidces ss ! 15. 15.8 15.7 15.9 +2025 10, 253 +3123 
Kentucky oso esi etiess setolete 10, 10.3 10.4 $e +10.8 1357 +22.2 
Louisiana........36% Satie r2. 12.3 12.3 12. +10.7 8,941 +2925 
Mississippl........ce.ee. ca 3 3.7 307 3.7 +23. 2343 +3307 
North Carolina.. 12% 12.2 12.2 12.2 +18. 84936 +3162 
South Carolina, e e:7 3.7 3.7 +12.1 2. +254 
Tennessee. 14, 14,0 13.7 13.7 - 4.9 9,106 + To4 
Virginia. 15. 15.3 15.3 15.3 +14,2 10,229 +23.8 

Southwest... ss. <4 se@eeteees SABE 556 55.8 55.8 55.8 423.5 36, 000 
Artsone fics peeewei ed ce ccsen 3. 309 3.8 3.8 +2226 2,972 1.8 
New Mexico.....-e-ee- 238s f 2. 201 ah ay +16.7 1, 355 +3328 
Oklanoma cocoa cchapebesiosces . 9. 8.9 8.9 8.9 + 9.9 5,105 +31.5 
WoxAseticescccns SY Bee Bane 40. 40.9 41.0 41.0 +2723 25,968 +3309 

Centrals..ccec.cs sidtbeaeecees. A 310.7 311.7 312.2 312.6 + 8.9 216, 698 +18.9 
Tiinolsss ssi. ceas et eee veces 98.7 99.1 99.6 99.7 + 8.3 73, 301 +18.3 
Indiaye css. d. ceteowet cece’ : 21.1 21.0 21.2 21.3 + 902 14, 254 +22, 
TOwad occ anes 2c ceigeeasae teks 13.1 13.3 13.5 13.3 + 7.3 8, 461 +21, 
Michigans .:5) figaseaeies vet ‘ 35.9 36.3 36. 36. + 8.7 26, 796 +18.8 
Minnesota: .'sdscavielties. lee ee 26.0 26.0 26.0 26.1 + 9.2 15,723 +1729 
Missouri,...... Peer Perce 33-2 33-0 eee 32-9 + 8.2 21,932 419.5 
OhLod. i seeas saasoae Bed dele 1.7 2.2 202 2.1 +10.9 ye, o2k +17.8 
Wiscongins: 53. snseeueen sae A 21.0 20.8 20.7 20.8 + 8.3 14, 207 +19.9 

Northwestes sje saeee stone vesis 39.1 38.8 38.6 38.8 +12.1 25, 332 +24, 
COLOTARO!s + < sinc vuislaeiniee asters 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.2 +12. 5,084 +23. 
Thali cclactie dele aiaeraae ds se als 2.7 2.6 2.6 oF ri To 1,568 +28. 
Kansae. ideo ths ie guewedees eet Tel Tez (ee Wea +143 4,817 +31. 
Montans «fs eis. s;cstsisingame acieiar 304 3.3 302 3.3 +10.0 1,873 +2520 
Nebragkass os accuarsisisse cs 9.0 9.1 9.0 9.0 +11.1 5, 893 ye 
Porth ‘Dakotas so /skjiesielecvis os 5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 + ToT 1,023 +276 
South Dakota. ccd adesestes 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 + 5.9 1,117 +1725 
WGabstaoislss sicrdsis ehnota plates ec ee ‘3 5.0 4.9 4,9 49 +14,0 3,215 +28.0 
WyOMLhES cs cccecsisves bald re ciele 1.5 ol RY 1.3 183 f°) The +16.7 

War! Wo sts haincierde s ittse delsb.o cielets 157.1 157-7 157.5 158.3 a +30.1 115,792 a +36,4 
California,....... Seah diate ot 121.6 122.4 122.5 123.5 W/ +35.0 92, 088 W/ +39.2 
Nevada..... a icgaltaeaene ae ited! nie 1.1 Be) +5701 668 +674 
Oregones sesiecs citer ee ee 10.3 10.3 10.2 ea +17.0 6, 766 +2528 
Washingtone..icscnaddavs see's ; 24.1 23.9 23.6 23, +13.6 16,270 $25.5 

AUAg a cons esd cele e abner don ced 3 3 A 3 (5/) 238 +23,6 

BAWGLS op apisisiacie clelsletaiine eeoeeeee 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 +12.0 2,558 +22.2 





1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect 1st quarter of 1946. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month and totel wages earned in covered 
employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 196, which result 
from gradual changes in employers’ nature of business, 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 
effective between periods compared. 

U/ Includes effect of the increase in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks to 1 at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 4 
in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, 

5/ Not computed where employment for either period 1s less than 500 workers, 
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Table 10.—-Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, 1/ 


by area and State, September-December 1946 
Industry division - service 


fin thousands; corrected to May 15, 19477 
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Area and State 
October November December 







September 2/ 






Total, 51 States..... 2,597.4 
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Waves 
Percentage 
Percentage change 3/ 
change 3/ to 
to October- Oct.—Dec, 
Dec. 1946 December 1946 
from fron 
Dec. 1945 Oct.—Uec, 


1945 
W/ 411.3 $1, Wiz, 64g We +2u.8 


+104 81, Yue +23.7 
411.5 15, 607 +25.4 
+ 9.5 3,351 +20.2 
+ 967 52, 314 +23.9 
418.5 2,920 +30.9 
+ 8.9 6,125 +1528 
+15.4 1,125 +36.0 
YW + 9.2 482, 873 U/ +21.4 
+11.1 2, 746 +19.2 
+44 26,434 +18.9 
411.5 20,119 +2742 
uy #28.] 42, 376 U/ +38.8 
+6, 296, 206 +19.2 
+ 9.3 88,450 +21.3 
+ 16e1 6,542 +18.2 
+ 7.5 125,920 422.1 
Siig! 8, 295 +22,2 
+1061 8,158 422.2 
+ 5.8 19,771 +19.1 
+ 6.7 14,006 +24..7 
+ 93 10,537 +23.1 
+ 5.2 15,732 +15.3 
+ Ie] 5, 008 418.1 
+15. 11, 783 432.5 
+ 1.5 4,11 +20,0 
+ 8.2 14, 668 +23.9 
+ 8.0 13,051 $22.5 
+ 7.3 61,070 se 
+15.8 6,375 26.1 
412.2 4,170 +27.1 
+ 4.8 9, 5421 412.6 
+ 6.3 4o, 984 415.9 
+ 725 31, 407 418.5 
+ 6.8 103, 987 +17.4 
+ 7.2 19,785 +24.8 
+144 9,503 +2708 
+ 5.9 48, O4F +14,0 
+ 279 22,510 +2225 
+ 4,1 28, 4Lo 418.5 
+ 8.1 66, 090 +18,0 
+ 9.5 20, O46 +23.6 
+10.5 41, ok +26.4 
+ 8.6 8, 71 +2329 
+17.4 3, 883 +29.9 
+ 8.2 6, 889 +32.3 
+ 9.4 4,137 +28.0 
+ 8.7 6, 005 +18,1 
#1305 1,451 +416 
+11, 1,498 +31.1 
+2, 4 

+27.0 

W/ +41.2 

Y 5'5 

+45.7 

+243 

+12,6 

$34.3 

+15.1 





1/ Estimates based on coverage provisions in effect lst quarter of 1946. Revresents workers in covered employment in the pay 


period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month and total wages earned in covered 


employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter, 
frou gradual changes in employers' nature of business. 
effective between periods compared. 


in 20 weeks) effective as of January 1, 1946, 


2/ Estimates corrected to date and adjusted to eliminate the effect of reclassifications effective October 1, 1946, which result 
3/ Based on estimated data for 1946 and actual data for 1945; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made 


U/ Includes effect of the increases in coverage in California (4 in 20 weeks tol at any time) and New Jersey (8 in 20 weeks to 
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Social Security Administration Vol. 3, Noe 6 
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. Washington 25, D.C. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, June 1947. 


a ee a ee nee 





1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947)-cccceece 35,000,000 


2. Covered employment (estimated). ..ccccccsseeve —-~ 30, 800, 000 
3- Claimants during last week in month: 
ae Number filing initial claims.....ceccee 189,403 217,492 
be Number filing continued claimS..escecce 1,159,387 1,112,483 


4. Claimant turnover: 
a..Persons filing initial claims during 
' 4 weeks in month: 


(1) WumoCt aia: Tek s cae es nso bo eae 6 803, 060 AEs PORES 
(2) Percent of all claimants....o. 3766 4502 
(3) Average number per week.....00 200,765 276,254 


b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 


(1) OP pe i SS a a ee 784,245 1,1%7,411 
(2) Percent of all claimants 36.8 4567 
(3) Average number per week 196,061 279 , 353 


5. Beneficiaries: 
a- Beneficiaries in last week of months 


(1) Number..... Pa Mieliies saa t= o's : 983,000 841,122 
(2) Percent of insured workers...» 208 Zod 

bo. Number receiving first payments during 
DOUG ARE neh ba pscdabossbstvcencovesee 548,000 383,264 


Ce Claimants exhausting benefits during 
4, weeks in month: 
Ca IaT TE DOTER cle isle's sletis seis ss «'s.0's'e-e 98,000 97,417 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 


4 weeks in monthecccooecce0e 12.5 8.7 
(3) Average number per weekoecoooce 25,000 Ah te 
6. Amount of benefits: 
ae Total Tor morsel outs vests ois eOete eink ae $73,559,000 $72 52954351 
bo Average. DOT sa tail (for total 
UNEHD LOYMANt ) « o'v's Ue eb e sjeeo vce wes ces $17.71 $17.66 





See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, insured_workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have cd 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 

for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 

the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings 

data from the Bureau of QOld=Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 

such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. 

item 4. Claimant turnover 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks 
in the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
4~week period. 


© 
it 


A+B, i.@€o, an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the period. 


Item 4a(2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 


month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item 40(2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 


in the month-is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is derived 


by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by 
such weeks. 


oO 
u 


Data, used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended May 31 and June 28. 


Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks: 
For May: Weeks ended May 10, 17, 24, and 31. 
For June: Weeks ended dune 7, 14, 21, and 28. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


JUNE 1947 





Initial claims for net; unemployment dropped 
off slightly during June for the country as 
a whole, averaging 199,200 per week during 
the 4-week period ended June 28 in compar- 
ison with an average of 205,600 in the 
preceding 4 weeks. Total initial claims, 
including the transitional initial claims 
filed in New York at the beginning of the 
new benefit year by persons already in com- 
pensable status, averaged 200,700 per week 
in June in comparison with 276,300 in May. 
Most of the larger States reported a some- 
what lower level of initial claims in June 
than in May. In California. for example, 
the weekly avernge dropped from 24,900 to 
21,600, in Massachusetts from 12,890 to 
10,500, in Michizan from 12,800 to 9,80uU, 
and in Pennsylycnia from 23,000 to 20,700. 
Pennsylvania was the only one of the larger 
States, however, that reported a steady 
decline within the month. New Jersey and 
New York reported a slighvly higher average 
number of initial claims in June than in 


May. 


A rise in the average weekly number of 
continued claims for the Nation from the 
May to the June period, from 1,135,500 to 
1,164,300, represented an increase in both 
waiting-period and compensable claims. The 
increase in New York, from 215,000 to 
244,000, equaled that for the Nation. 
bulk of this increase was attributed to 
greater activity attending the beginning of 
the new benefit year. None of the other 
large industrial States reported as great 


The 





a relative increase. 
and Maryland were among the States that 


Comecticut, Illinois, 


showed moderate increases. Offsetting these 
were declines in California, Missouri, and 
Texas. Except for fluctuations caused by 
administrative factors, such as new 
benefit years and holidays, continued 
claims remained fairly steady during the 
first 6 months of 1947, reaching a high 

of 1,179,700 in the week ended February 

22 and a low of 1,072,700 during the week 
ended April 5. 


The relative incidence of insured unen- 
ployment rose from 3.9 percent for May to 
4.0 percent for cune. This estimte is 
the ratio of insured unemployment during 
the wesk including the 8th to average 
covered employment during ihe year 1946. 
By and large the changes between’ the 2 
months were small. The national rise was 
due entirely to the increases in the 
Eastern States, since all States west of 
the Mississippi River except Colorado, 
Louisiaza, and Oklahoma showed a decline. 
Outstancing were the drops from 4.1 per- 
cent to 2.8 percent in Oregon, from 4.9 
to 3.9 percent in Washington, and from 3.6 
to 2.6 in Arizona. On the other hand, the 
ratios for all but 7 of 27 States east of 
the Mississippi River remained the same or 
rose somewhat. Virginia's ratio jumped 
from 1.6 percent to 3.2 percent, largely 
as a result of the new benefit year, and 
was the only one to rise as much as a full 
percentage point. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


MAY 1947 





For the Nation as a whole, claims for State 
unemployment insurance during May were at 
approximately the same levels as in April. 
Total initial claims rose from 1,020,000 

to 1,166,000; however, if New York's transi- 
tional initial claims for their new benefit 
year are excluded-—since they do not repre- 
sent new unemployment——the number for May is 
886,400. Even this adjusted figure, how- 
ever, is well above the total of 731,000 
for February and 739,000 for March. The 
adjusted total for initial claims in May 

is less than the only available. figure for 
April; this figure includes the transitional 
initial claims received by the 9 States 1/ 
that began new benefit years in April. 





1/ Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. 


Continued claims dropped fran 4,833,000 


in April to 4,801,000 in May. A large 
part of this decline resulted from the 
rescheduling of claims from Memorial Day 
to the first week in June. All States 
west of the Mississiopi except Colorado 
reported a decline in both types of 
claims; the declines were most marked for 
continued claims in the Pacific Coast 
States. Offsetting these declines were 
the substantial increases in continued 
claims in all States in Region I and the 
higher levels of both types of claims in 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Claims data for Illinois and Ohio are not 
available. The number of weeks of unem- 
ployment that were compensated rose by 
54,000 to 4,147,000; the resulting in- 
creases of $726,000 in benefits paid brought 
the total to $72,295,000. The average 
weekly number of beneficiaries showed a 
slight increase, from 929,000 to 937,000. 


Table 1.--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 


May ©1947 
es Meer ine Amount of change from-- 
amount April 1947 May 1946 

PEROMLS CINIRE ow i uccksentes acs ceessveuse seaies +146,000 +47 ,000 
AW A Seiareae cieicisidca celsen ss a4 b.04 ies elo neelseacecee +34, 000 
MAGICAL Sf Feiss cs cei sect ccesccescsccveee +10,000 
PORE ATT OO OL MAM Gaia's lock! e'ele'sle-a. pic's s 91616 o¢ip't vice o.es.e.0 1,685,000 
Waiting period Bfedodoecesve e@ereee Je Meamasie's =25,000 
Compensadle...cccccccccvcccccscveccccsccsess -1,660,000 
Weeks compensated.....e.-.cee eerere reer eee ey -1, 551,000 
Total unemploymente.ccrcssccccecceicncoccsoce -1,592,000 
Other than total unemployment 5/......e.00. +41,000 
First PAYMENTS. .crccvcccccccccecrescsccscsccces =55,000 
RHMCIMELOMG SN. elaies als'ecwclecacee se wiceleeseees oa 6 ~93,000 
Weekly average beneficiaries OF aviand + whist sliataie's =378,000 
Benefits paid 1b ROO SIT eh eo eel +$726,000 --$31,594,000 
Benefits paid since first payable 8/.......... »069, 586 ae Bergh 
$7,062,903,026 +$120,071, 760 +$275,076, 103 


Funds available as of May 31, 1947....cscceees 


1/ Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 


~~ 





2/ Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims, and Ohio prior to September 1946. 


gZ Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-—period claims. 
4/ Includes estimate for Maine; also New York for total unemployment only. 

2 Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 

6/ Average weekly number of beneficiaries prior to July 1946 was computed from weeks compensated in the 


calendar month. 
: during the month. 
1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks. 
8/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks, 


Beginning July 1946 thie mumber is computed from weeks compensated in the weeks ended 
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Initial claims in May were below the April 
levels in all but 8 of the States for 
which data are available (table 2). In 
New York, initial claims jumped fran 
223,900 in April to 505,400 in May, but 
when the transitional initial claims are 
excluded, the increase was less than 2,000. 
The May figure is still high in comparison 
with New York's monthly average of 168,100 
for January-March. In Pennsylvania, the 
increase of 21,200 was due primarily to 
claims from miners who were recently 
declared eligible to file for unemloyment 
during the "safety shut—down™ week early: 
in April. Additional factors contributing 
to Pennsylvania's increase were strikes 

in the cement and construction industries 
and scattered lay-offs in the mining, 
textile, metal, and shoe industries. 
Michigan's increase of 16,900 resulted 
from a lay-off of about 40,000 by major 
auto plants. The lay-off, caused by a 
steel shortage, occurred during the week 
ended May 17. However, 26,500 were called 


back 3 days later. The beginning of a new 


benefit year in Virginia in May accounted 
for the increase of 11,200 in that State. 
Except for the rise of 1,300 in North 
Carolina, the increases in the other 
States were below 500. Eight of the 9 
States that began new benefit years during 
April reported substantial declines in 
initial claims. However, the numbers in 
all 8 States 2/ except Colorado and 
Maryland were still significantly above 
the March levels, before the transitional 
claims for the new benefit years were 
received. Six of the 9 States are in the 
New England area (Region I) and reports 
show that unemployment in the textile, 
shoe, and electrical equipment industries 
was the primary factor in the sustained 
high levels of initial claims. 


Other outstanding declines in initial 
claims occurred in California (19,200) 

and in West Virginia (10,300). In 
California the May drop reflected the 

high level of initial claims in April. 

Two factors responsible for the April 
volume were the beginning of a new quarter, 
making wage credits of the fourth quarter 
1946 available for benefit determinations, 
and a labor dispute in the telephone indus- 
try. West Virginia's decline in May was 
attributed to the reopening of mines that 
had been closed by the Government as un- 
safe, and to a general improvement in all 
industries. 


2/ Data for Illinois are not available. 


Continued Claims 


Fluctuations in continued claims during 
May were highlighted by the large declines 
in the western States and heavy increases 
in the New England States, New York, 
Maryland, and North Carolina (table 3). 
California's decline of '71,600-~the 
largest in the country—reflected a rise 
in agricultural employment, particularly 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley 
areas. An increase in Los Angeles area, 
however, was due chiefly to a backlog of 
claims from April, accumulated as a 
result of the labor dispute in the 
telephone industry. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the declines of 14,200 and 32,900, 
respectively, resulted from increased 
employment in agriculture, food process— 
ing, and construction. 


The effects of the new benefit year in the 
New England States, Colorado, and Maryland 
accounted for the increases in those States. 
Unemployment in the textile and shoe 
industries in New England were additional 
factors in the increase. New York's rise 
of 28,000 in continued claims reflected 
the volume of initial claims received in 
the past few months as a result of lay-offs 
in the apparel trades and leather goods 
industries. The lay-offs were caused 
partly by overstocked supplies and partly 
by consumer resistance to high prices. 

In North Carolina the jump of 15,100 was 
primarily the result of market conditions 
and not, as in the past few months, the 
result of the closing of establishments 
operating on a seasonal basis. Hosiery, 
textile, tobacco, and furniture industries 
accounted for more than 50 group lay-offs 
involving more than 4,400 workers. The 
hosiery mills were hampered by a lack of 
orders in some cases and a lack of materials 
in others. 


During the week ended May 10, unemployment . 
in terms of the ratio of continued claims 
to covered employment, was 3.9 percent, 

the lowest for any month in 1947. This 
ratio has been 4.0 or 4el percent for 

each month during 1947. In all but 15 
States the ratio for May was lower than 

for April. California, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Washington each showed a drop of a 

full percentage point or more. California's 
ratio of 7.9 percent, however, was still 
the second highest in the Nation. Except 
for Colorado and Illinois, all the States 
that began a new benefit year in April 
showed an increased ratio. Outstanding 
among these was Rhode Island, where the 
ratio jumped from 6.9 to 9.0 percent, the 





highest in the Nation. All the ratios in 
Region VIII were below 2 percent, while 
in Region XII they ranged from 3.6 to 7.9 
percent. In Region I all the ratios. were 
above those for April and, except in 
Connecticut (2.4 percent) and Vermont 
(3.7 percent), were well above 5 percent. 


Benefit Payments 


Benefit payments rose from $71.6 million 
to $72.3 million during May (table 4). 

The national rise was due primarily to the 
increases in New York and in States that 
began new benefit years in April. Largely 
offsetting these increases were substantial 
declines in the 3 Pacific Coast States and 
Pennsylvania. It is interesting to note 
that benefit payments for May 1947 in 
Michigan and in Pennsylvania’ were more 
than $4 million below payments in May 1946. 
California, Illinois, Chio, and Washington 
each paid benefits $2-3 million less than 
in May 1946. 


Beneficiaries 


the weekly number of persons who received 
a benefit check ranged from 641,000 to 
997,000 during the 5 weeks ended in May 
(table 7). The low of 841,000 during the: 
week ended May 31 was probably due to the 
holiday on Memorial Day, when the central 
and local offices were closed. In each of 
the other weeks the total was 946,000 or 
higher. The weekly average for May, 
937,000, was €,000 above that for April 
(table 1). Eight of the 9 States that 
began new benefit years in April reported 
a higher weekly average for May than for 
April.3/ On the other hand, California's 
weekly average dropped from 172,000 in 
April to 155,100 in liay. Oregon's from 
12,300 to 9,000, and Washington's from 
32,300 to 24,100 





3/ Data for Maine not available. 





Insured Unemployment 
5 Weeks Ended May 31 


Unemployment insured by the State, veteran, 
and railroad programs was somewhat lower 
during the 5 weeks ended in May than in 
the preceding 5-week period (table 8). 


The weekly average for total insured un=- 
employment dropped from 2,067,200 to 
1,914,000 between the 2 periods. Except 
for the rise in the last week of May, the 
totals dropped each week during the month. 
Claimants originally scheduled to report 
on May 30 for their unemployment during 
the week ended May 24 were rescheduled 

to report the following week; the totals 
for the week ended May 31 were therefore 
unrealistically high. The decline between 
the two 5-week periods, however, was due 
solely to the drop in veterans! insured 
unemployment from an average of 888,100 
in April to 728,400 in May. 


The unemployment insured by the States, 
on the other hand, averaged 1,141,100 
per week during May in comparison with 
1,115,700 in April. State insured un- 
employment in all the States which began 
a new benefit year in April but Colorado 
was greater at the end of the May 5-week 


period than at its beginning. Outstanding — 


increases occurred in Connecticut, from 
13,700 to 17,700; Massachusetts, from 
76,200 to 82,700; and Rhode Island, from 
12,700 to 16,700. In New York the totals 
jumped from 218,400 to 249,200, and in 
Michigan, from 3'7,600 to 44,200. 
Conversely all States in Region XII 
showed a lower level at the end of the 
May 5—week period than at the beginning. 
In California insured unemployment 
dropped from 180,200 to 161,300, and in 
Washington from 24,700 to 18,300. 


Veterans' insured unemployment dropped 
each week but the last during the May 5- 
week period. The increase during the last 
week was probably due to the rescheduling 
of unemployment registrations from the 
Memorial Day Holiday. Except for New 
York, all the larger industrial States 
showed a lower level at-the end than at 
the beginning of the May 5-week period. 
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CLAIMS AND BENEFITS 


MAY 1947 





Region I 


Initial claims in all States in this 
region were well below the April levels 
but were higher than in any other month 
since April 1946. The abnormally large 
number in April 1947 resulted from the 
beginning.of a new benefit year in each 
of the States. 


Continued claims rose in all 6 States to 
the highest levels for any month in 1947. 
Accordingly, unemployment as reflected by 
the ratio of continued claims to average 
covered employment rose in each State to 
a high for 1947. Rhode Island's ratio of 
9.0 percent was the highest in the Nation. 


Connecticut.—-Insufficient orders caused 
lay-offs in the garment, woolen and other 
textile, clock, shoe, radio, and chemical 
industries which accounted for the 
sustained high claims levels. Material 
shortages continued to cause unemployment 
in the automobile accessories, metal 
products, electrical appliances, and 
machine-tool industries. The percentage 
of women among the claimants rose mainly 
because of the lay-offs in the textile and 
garment industries. 


Maine .—Lay-offs in the shoe and associated 
industries contributed heavily to the 
claims load. 


Massachusetts.—The 39,200 increase in 
continued claims was due partly to the 
effects of the new benefit year and partly 
to lay-offs in the electrical equipment, 
shoe, apparel, and woolen textile 
industries, particularly in the Springfield- 
Holyoke and Iynn-Salem areas. The propor- 
tion of women in the claims load was 
slightly higher than in April, reflecting 
lay-offs in light industries employing 
large numbers of women. 


New Hampshire.—Unemployment in the woolen 
textile, leather, and shoe industries was 
responsible for the failure of the claims 
load to drop to the March levels. 


Vermont .—Unemployment resulting from a 
labor dispute in the granite industry, 
as well as lay-offs in woolen mills, 
accounted for the relatively high claims 
load in this State. 


Region II-II1 


The unemployment ratio for May dropped 
slightly in all States but New Jersey. 


New York and Pennsylvania reported 
significant increases in initial claims, 
while all States but Delaware reported a 
rise in continued claims. 


Delaware .—Although both types of claims 
dropped during May for the State as a 
whole, seasonal lay-offs in the leather 
industry accounted for the increased 
claims load in the Dover area. 


New Jersey.—-The decline in initial claims 
reflects the volume of claims received in 
April resulting from labor disputes as 
well as a slackening in the lay-off rate. 
Lay-offs in the Camden electrical industry 
were reported during the month. 


New York.—Initial claims (corrected for 
transitional claims) increased 223,900 to 
225,800, the highest level since June 
1942, exclusive of the May months. 
Continued claims hit a new high for 1947 
when they rose from 915,600 to 943,600. 


Pennsylvania.—-Claims from miners for 

the “safety shut-dovm™ week in April were 
primarily responsible for the increase of 
21,200 in initial claims. Other contribu- 
ing factors were labor disputes involving 
cement and cgnstruction workers, 
particularly in the Allentown-Easton- 
Bethlehem areas, also scattered lay-offs 
in the mining, aircraft, textile, metal, 
and shoe industries. 


Region IV 


Both types of claims were below the April 
totals in the District of Columbia and 
West Virginia, while North Carolina and 
Virginia reported increases. The unemploy- 
ment ratio for May in 2 of the 5 States 

was higher than for April, but all were 
well below the national average. 


Maryland.—Although initial claims 
dropped from 14,800 to 12,900, they still 
were relatively high in comparison with 
the average monthly number during the last 
half of 1946. Continued lay-offs in 

the aircraft industry were largely 
responsible for the sustained high level 
of initial claims and the increase of 
12,100 in continued claims. 


North Carolina.—Additional lay-offs in 
the hosiery, textile, and tobacco indus- 
tries because of a lack of orders was the 
primary factor in the rise in initial 
claims. About 50 group lay-offs involving 
some 4,400 workers were reported in these 





industries during the month. About half 
of these workers, however, were retained 
on a part-time basis. 

Virginia.——-The commencement of a new 
benefit year on May 1 accounted for the 
increase in both types of claims. Some 
unemployment, however, resulted from the 
displacement of persons in the peanut 
processing, mining, and tobacco industries. 


West Virginia.—The drop of 10,300 in 
initial claims was due to the reopening 

of mines that had been declared unsafe 

by the Government. A general improvement 
in industry because of the absence of 
serious labor disputes or material shortages 
has permitted attainment of a higher 

level of production and a corresponding 
increase in labor needs. 


Region V 


Michigan reported substantial increases 

in both types of claims, while Kentucky 
reported a decline in initial claims and 

a small rise in continued claims. Data 

for Ohio are not available. The unemploy— 
ment ratio in each of the 3 States remained 
fairly steady and was below the national 
average. 


Kentucky.-—-The drop of 8,900 in initial 
claims brought the figure to more normal 
levels compared with the volume received 
in April because of the closing of mines 
as unsafe and shortages of materials 
resulting from a truck drivers' strike. 
The increase in continued claims resulted 
largely from unemployment in a Princeton 
hosiery mill, a Maysville shoe factory, 
and a Glasgow clothing plant. 


Michigan.—-A mass lay-off of 40,000 workers 
by major automobile plants because of a 
steel shortage accounted for the increase 
of 16,900 in initial claims. More than 
half of these workers, however, were re- 
hired a few days after their lay-off. The 
steel shortage remained critical even 
though the susoension permitted steel 
inventories to be built up. As a result 
of these lay-offs, continued claims jumped 
12,100 above the April figure. 


Region VI 


Indiana reported a small increase and 
Wisconsin a small decline in both initial 
and continued claims. Data for Illinois 
are not available. The unemployment ratios 
for all the States for May were the same 

as or below those for April. 


Wisconsin.—The drop in both types of 
claims occurred despite temporary lay-offs 


in the Kenosha and Milwaukee automobile 
industries. Some new unemployment was - 
reported in a tire and tube plant as well 
as in a firm making heating and cooking 
equipment. 


Region VII 


Except for the small increases in Georgia 
and Mississippi, initial claims in May 
were below the April levels. Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia reported increases 
in continued claims ranging from 1,900 
to 7,400, while the other 3 States showed 
moderate declines. The unemployment. ratio 
in each State followed the same trend as 
continued claims. Florida and Tennessee 
were the only States in which this ratio 
was above the national average. 


Alabama.—The smaller number of initial 
claims represented a return to more normal 
levels after the volume received in April 
as a result of the unemployment in the 
coal and textile industries. The increase 
of 4,300 brought continued claims to the 
highest level for any month in 1947. Part 
of this increase was attributed to claims 
for partial unemployment. 


Florida.—The lay-off of cigar workers in 
Tampa and citrus~plant workers throughout 
the State contributed to the relatively 
high levels of both initial and continued 
claims. 


Georgia.—The slight increase in initial 
claims represents an increase in additional 
claims arising from intermittent work. 
Lay-offs in the peanut and candy industries 
were reported in the Albany and Statesboro 
areas, while lay-offs occurred in garment 
plants in the Dublin area. The marked® 
increase in continued claims (7,400) 
followed the heavy filing of initial 

claims in preceding weeks by workers in 
the textile, garment, lumber, and candy 
industries. 


Mississippi.—Initial and continued claims 
remained within 400 of the April levels. 


Aosmall decline in continued claims occurred 


for the fourth successive month. 


Tennessee.—Although initial and continued 
claims for May were below the April levels, 
considerable unemployment was reported in 
the textile, tobacco, garment, and 
construction industries. 


Region VIII 


Both initial and continued claims for May 
were well below the April levels in all 

5 States. The unemployment ratios for May 
were also lower than those for April. The 
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1.9-percent ratio in Minnesota was the 
highest in the region. 


Minnesota and North Dakota.—Seasonal em 
ployment was chiefly responsible for the 
lower claims load in these States. 


Nebraska.—The absorption of claimants 
into construction and agriculture and 

other outdoor activities accounted for the 
general decline in claims. The Lincoln 
area reported an increase, however, largely 
as a result of temporary lay-offs in 1 
large plant during a retooling period. 


Region Ix 


The unemployment ratios in Arkansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma were equal to or 
above the national average, although below 
the ratios for April. Both types of 
claims in all States were substantially 
below the April totals. 


Missouri.—Total claims for May were below 
the April levels; the number of initial 
claims filed by women increased, however, 
as a result of lay-offs in the garment and 
shoe industries, which employ proportion- 
ately large number of women. 


Oklahoma.—-The reopening of the coal mines, 
the termination of the labor dispute in the 
telephone industry, and the expansion of 
construction activities contributed to the 
decline in the claims load. 


Region X 


In Louisiana the unemployment ratio dropped 
from 4.5 percent to 3.4 percent, the lowest 
point since September 1945 when these data 
first became available. New Mexico and 
Texas had ratios of less than 2.0 percent. 
Substantial declines in both types of claims 
were reported by all States. 


Region XI 


Except for the rise of 100 in Colorado's 
continued claims, declines in initial and 
continued claims were reported by all 5 
States. Montana's unemployment ratio of 
2.4 percent was the highest in the region. 


Idaho.—Good weather affected seasonal 
hirings in the lumber and agriculture work; 
as a result, substantial declines in claims 


occurred. 
followed the same pattern as in previous 
years. 


This seasonal drop in claims 


Montana.—Claims activities reflected the 
seasonal downward trend in unemployment. 
This State reported a concerted drive to 
locate new job openings and to place un- 
employed persons. Some new unemployment, 
however, resulted from the closing of 
mines in the Red Lodge area. 


Region XII 


As a whole, both types of claims showed a 
marked decline during May in this region. 
Although the unemployment ratios were be- 
low those for April in all States, all but 
the 3.6—percent ratio in Arizona and Nevada 
were well above the national average. 


Arizona.—The warmer weather in the south- 
central part of the State, together with 
increased business activity, particularly 
in lumbering in the northern area, 
accounted for the seasonal downward trend 
in claims. The labor dispute in the 
telephone industry was instrumental in 
preventing a sharper decline. 


California.—The declines of 19,200 in 
initial claims and 71,600 in continued 
claims reflected the volume received in 
April at the beginning of a new quarter 
when wage credits of the fourth quarter 
of 1946 became available for purposes of 
benefit determinations. The greatest 
decline in compensable claims occurred 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley 
areas, reflecting an increase in 
agricultural employment. The Los Angeles 
office, however, reported an increase in 
all types of claims taken, which was 
almost exclusively due to picking up the 
backlog accumulated in April as a result 
of the labor dispute in the telephone 
industry. 


OQregon.—Increased employment in 
agriculture, food-processing, and 
construction were the primary factors 
in the reduced claims load for May. 


Washington.—-The 9,600 initial claims re- 
ceived in May was the smallest number since 
June 1946. The drop of 32,900 in continued 
claims brought the total below 100,000 

for the first time since October 1945. 


antes 


Table 2.-~Initial claims received in local offices, by State, May 1947 
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clains 





May 
1gh7 





et 

4 
Fy 
“Ne 


Total 2/ocsasccwss 
Region I: 
Connecticut...scccceees 27 5,985 
MaSnes ic dese vs ovets owe P 3.7 »006 
Nan baceekae Spiele sie esnie 1.8 491 
New Hampshire....... a 4.0 2,182 
Rhode Island........0 : 3.6 4,132 
Vermont ciscctsls odes taceee 5.3 637 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...... a ieaieieies - 8.4 473 
New Jersey....s.. see -1,160 3.8 9+ 119 15,757 
New York .ck cisesiticeic sie’ +281,516 8 364, 831 195,915 
Pennsylvania....ccsess ° +21,150 1 71,975 20,782 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... -353 21.8 600 
Maryland ss. Sisiesnases <s -1,881 3.1 988 
North Carolina......... +1, 264 5el +3 
Virginla....csccocccces +11, 223 3.2 10,557 
West Virginia........e- =10, 349 11.9 1,527 
Region V: 

? Kentucky Seeeseseeeecee e -8,928 12.1 2,608 
MiGhi gan ccssccesencce +16, 889 2.2 7,831 
Ohio 3/. e@eeeeveeeeeoeeee e oath ai a ae 

Region VI: 
Tllinois 3/.-cccccceoes --- --- --- 
Indlanes.desecavie cess . +168 4.4 3,987 
Wisconsin. eo cvveets owes 4, OY -642 5.3 uy 1,714 
Region VII: 
Mabagasviniecdienersas 1,935 8.1 2,79 
Floxvidac.sececs cane peas reso 255 
Georgia. eeoccee @osecsee te ® 103 
Mississippi...csccrceee ll.7 gi 
South Carolina......+- . 8.4 1 
TenneSSEC...cecesccces . 7-7 3,878 
Region VIII: 
LOWAs: ontentepioics beic.cteces 10.0 818 
Minnesota. .c.ccccccecs ; 6.4 1,767 
Nebraska......secceres ° 11.4 250 
North Dakota....s.ceee ° 29.1 57 
South Dakota........06 c 38.4 Th 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..... eeedees ces 21.6 960 
Kaneas. .scectessde Sates o4.2 875 
Missouri eoeeore eeeces eee 5.2 6,8 
Oklahoma....... este aidcale ° 16.7 Li2 
Region X: 
Louie lana ss cis\sisccee oes 6.5 ee 
New Mexico. .ccccccccce e 37-1 1 
POLARS 5 visis'n/s e''s's cle sise's's e 9.6 4, 229 
Region XI 
Colorado. vavcceciee slwces 21.7 7b 
TOahO tse. vive bistsieielorste ° 21.1 
Montana....... aavele siete. & ; oe 194 
UWUOlie ccls'ciaie aiciate winistateiale e 0 298 
Wyoming. ..cesee plaleala eee LTeT 102 
Region XII; 
APLSONMsicasis saeiein'e vate ° 31.1 965 
Californiass(¢. csc oe : 4.8 31,043 
Nevada. Serer, Slee - 34.4 252 
Oregon....... PepTe ey & 3 1.4 1,223 
Washington. .....sseee. - 8.9 1,798 
Regions XIII and xv: 
Alaskass vedic. aeeeeese 24.0 31 
Hawai lis vavtccasecwut : 4.4 97 





n4y Includes additional claims, except in Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims. 

2/ Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 
Data not yet received, 

4/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of benefit 
amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 16, 1947. 





Region and State 


Region I: 


New Hampshire........ 

Rhode Island....... ee 

Vermont. cccccesccssve 
Region II-III; 


Delaware...ssceeee ove 
New Jersey..s.ccccces ° 
New York. ereeeeeeoe eee 
Pennsylvania........ ° 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 
Maryland. eeeeeesee eee 
North Carolina. eotee e 
Virginia. ...ccccecees ° 
West Virginia. eeeeece 
Region V: 
Kentucky @eeeeteeeeane ° 
Michigan....... se ebt< 
OBL Bf as cos snes oe ° 
Region VI: 
Udinois 8/2656. 0006 
Indiana e@enetee @eeoanvee 
Wisconsin...csccssee 5 
Region VII: 
Alabama........ weeese 
Florida e@eeeeveeeen 
Georgia........ eecsee 
Mississippi..... eoece 
South Carolina.....es 
Tennessee..... Sewenes 
Region VIII: 
TOWAsicis occevicoces occe 
Minnesota..ccccccsece 
Nebraskfecccccsscece 
North Dakota...s.e.. e 
South Dakota.....ess . 
Region Ix: 
ArkansSas..cccccccccce 
Kansas. eeosese eevee ° 
Missourl....ceses oscs 
Oklahoma.....seceeces ° 
Region X: 
Llovisiana...... levee 
New Mexico....» eccces 
TeERE Nice o's eevee ee 
Region XI: 
Colorado...ccccces eae 
TAah sics obs o Steve se ° 
Montana..ccccssccses « 
Utah e@reeeere @eseeteeoeee 
Wyoming eeceee eeeesee ° 
Region XII: 
APLZONA... cocccccess e 
Calbfornin...sdaceds . 
Nevada....seeee pide clas 
"OTGEON ce cccccrvetccos e 
Washington...csescsce 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
ALOSERS. co cccs seabiase 
Haweiiee.ccocedce cove 


es ANTE ake 





Number of continued claims 1/ filed by-- 


April 






Women 
claimants, 


May 
1947 







































412,109 -786 
+7.599 +10, 403 
+39, 22 +82,172 
+7,695 +20 ,683 
+25, 419 -15,790 





+1, 473 ‘ +1, 685 


~1, 242 














-396,779 


+4, 809 
—61, 345 





397,452 


14,972 
66,736 















78,236 +18, 318 
7,792 ~13,137 
ts ® 267 -60 yle2 









22,020 
61,577 


ome 


-57 483 
~225,511 


-———= 












24,120 
12, 665 


~ 88,255 
~27,125 






















+3,279 24, 222 
+21,495 33,636 
+10,270 39,682 

10,380 
8,258 





50,982 


8,699 
8, 609 
3,153 
$82 
895 







































9,807 
26, 825 ates? 
42,579 9,489 














~24, 968 10, 648 
-3,652 1,261 
-39,649 19,342 










4,563 


~11,733 4? 


ae 
aes 
=251 


~5,216 
~65, 839 

+39 
-66,782 
-91,771 


+268 
+2,375 

















Continued 
interstate 
Claims as 
percent 
of total 
continued 
claims, 2/ 
May 
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Table 3.--Continued claims received in local offices, by State, May 1947 


Number of compensable 
claims filed by-- 





Women 
claimants, 


Vay 
1947 













1/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Marylend which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims; in some 
States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2/ Total continued claims in some States includes cleims for more than 1 week. 

bY Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 


4/ Data not yet received. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to June 16, 1947. 


Table 4.~-Mumber of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, May 1947 


Weeks compensated for unemployment 


Amount ee 
ee fron-- 


yh yee 8 claimants 
April 
1947 


Region and State 


[M11 types of unemployment] 


Benefits paid 1/ 





change from-- 


Women 


Women 


Tee at 


foetal, 2/..d50uc: +54,000 | -1,551,000 $72, 295,000 ~$31,594,000 | $33,101,000 


Region I: 
Connecticut...... ARYA 50,078) +9,0% 
Maine 3/....ccceee. ° --- --- 
Massachusetts......+  277,025| +79,549 
New Hampshire.....0. 19,791] +8,085 
Rhode Island........ 59,616} +28,927 
Vermont... ehae ee 8,104] +3,152 
Region II-III 
Delaware...ccescoes 6, 285 ~905 
New Jersey... Cooce 270,913| +2,287 
Wow‘ York...ccecbece P $18,579} +22,610 
Pennsylvania....... A 331,071] -29,439 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 15,02 ~2,033 
Maryland.....sssses ‘ 66,124] +10, 417 
North Carolina....-. 59,552) +7,771 
Virginia...» 0006 oe 27, 483 +313 
West Virginia...... e 37,086| -6,057 
Region V; ; 
Kentucky...ccsctvios 39,201} +7,772 
Michigan...ssccecss A 153,687} +16,722 
ORLGLES ices oboe eek -17, 854 
Region VI: 
Tllinois..... “ +41 433 
Indians. ..0spcudgees ° —5AT 
Wisconsin...... Soni eit -1,567 
Region VII: 
Alabatae's ci tac deone +5, 675 
FIOELAR 3.5. tele 3 +7, 368 
Georgia.....e0- ae +2, 605 
Mississippi..cc.rccee +2, 846 
South Carolina...... +1, 395 
TenneBse@...cccceceoe =1,528 
Region VIII: 
TGWEs i <iniaics'ceestpewe 4, 569 
Minnesota.....cccoe r ~8,958 
Nebdraska....sccccsee -3,008 
North Dakotac..see ~1, 505 
Sonth Dakotaecccssee “7351 
Region IX: 
Arkanba8...cccccecs ° +473 
Kansas..... Iie mcgveleyereia -6, 780 
Misaaurt .....<ced eoove -10, 303 
Okklahoma.....seee Nie +7,717 
Region X: 
Louisiana..... oveces -, 183 
New Mexico...ceee ose -82 
TOXAS.. wccscccocs coe -1, 252 
Region XI: 
Colorado. eeeceece +1,776 
Tdahols: . vag dasedale . -2, 314 
Montana....ccece eieia's -3,2 
Utah cisicecsccoin does e ie'hee 
Wyoming..... ue oateniow -5ll 
Region XII; 
Arizona eeece ecoressee ~616 
California.......-. ~76, 452 
Nevadan. sicedesete ae eet 
Oregon. ...... eobdue -12, 8 
Washington.....e0. ée ~26, 328 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska. eeoeoeeereses . “138 
Hawalloccccicwsicccsse +37 





~35,161 +129, 376 


947, Ths 


-833,737 
















































+62,934 5,852,099 +1, 442, 378 
+13,139 305, 706 +218, 
-22,792 4 -419, 898 
+2, 829 +51, 882 +48,057 
-4, 004 -15, 885 -73,698 
~62, 930 +35,961 “1, Bake 
+103,080 +427,98 +1, 955, 628 
-201, 882 -529, 35 —4, 267, 243 
+6,591 +101, 22 
~89,991 ~1, 785,210 
+#11,676 +106, 935 
-5, 680 -75,031 






-32, A fide: ~572, 738 













-12,693 +73, 772 39,103 
~207,928 +147,693 -l, “ai ibe 
~195 , 837 -325, 158 -3,786 



















-169,034 +694, es 2 346, B04 
-101,036 -18,482 6,114 
~24, 491 25,143 1,778 
























—34, 632 +77,37 -671, 811 
+13,952 +91,03 +162 ee 
+5,020 +2, 236 -20,40 
+1,917 +32, 702 +11, 
+5, 4439 +19,146 +6 2.65 
2 -1 393 -150,633 




















-12,061 65, 238 -202, 712 
-39, 256 ~140,650 ~709,690 
6,746 ~47,931 -118,051 
+60 -26, 452 +607 
~182 -9, 504 -2, 351 



















+5, 543 +19, 368 +101, 464 
-36, 825 92, 261 -56, ove 
-16,271 ~180, 554 -254,027 
~17,018 +121, 400 ~312,085 











-76, 680 
~1,098 
-16, 426 


+35, mA 





qe ; v5 
+ . 
1,308,898 


-78,957 
+13, 81 


25, 808 
+776 
=76, 954 










~5,928 
+1,0% 
-3, 247 
=12,093 
-89 


-5, 429 
150,135 
+ 
-79,011 
-96,903 


-’59 
+1, 820 












-189 096 
~498,799 


~7,593 
+7,168 














2,119,019 


54,901 
35,730 


-2, 209,186 


+8, 894 
+#21,477 










1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
2/ Includes estimates for Maine and for New York for women claimants only. 


3/ Data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 16, 1947. 
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Table 5.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, May 1947 


Region and State 


Total 1/.....» r 


Region I: 
Connecticut..... ines 
Maine 2/..... sececee 
Massachusetts.....6 
New Hampshire....... 
Rhode Island....... ° 
WOEPMON. o.cc es ciccece 

Region II-III: 


Delaware........ coce 
New Jersey....cceeee 
New York 2 eeere eeoe 
Pennsylvania.....c+e 
Region IV: 
DiGte OL. COlsscs cc ° 
Maryland..csccccece ° 
North Carolina...... 
WETEINT Rs cists cic ves aeie 
West Virginia....... 
Region V: 
Kentucky...... secces 
Michigan..... eevsiafeise 
OO is wialbis.b cleus 6 eeerece 
Region VI: 
AUTAROLS ss vc a ccticcee 
Indiana..... erecens ° 


Wisconsin...e.secece 
Region VII: 


Alabame..:vccececve ° 
TEC CICM ce:cieleie/e s'sivia.s © 
Georgla.....e. peccce 
Mississippi.......+e 
South Carolina....e. 
Tennesse@....ssesees 
Region VIII3 
TOWAs cccccccccsesises 
Minnesota.....seee. ° 
Nebraska....e. weeecce 
North Dekota....... ° 
South Dakotas. ewiss 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..... oo ° 
KANSAS. oclcseceese coe 
MisSsourilssceccccccce 
Oklahoma....+06 onece 
Region X: 
Louisiana. eoneeee 
New Mexico. eeccees 
MOXAS 6 60.0 olae Tepisiblere 
Region XIt 
Colorado...... coovee 
Tdand.<scccdeecs sales 60 
Montana... .cesssccce ° 
Utah, eeeeeeee eereeee 
Wyroming.......0. gieve,e 
Region XII; 
ATiZonA,. ...cccrcceee 
California. ..sccecses 
Nevada... ccccsccscce e 
Oregon. ..ccccccccce ° 


Washington....cseese 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaska. eeeeeeeee ere e 













Weeks 


compensated 


for total 


unemployment 


All 
claimants cl 


34930, 000 1, 


6,034 
260, 266 


32h, 750 


14,817 
61, 378 
57,134 
26, 819 
35,038 


37,930 
131, 345 
87, 360 


232, 554 
33,985 
15,606 


45, Wud 
43, 881 
42,431 
15,471 
17,038 
$2,060 


11,946 
31,201 
6,371 
1,155 
775 


ae be 


[Total unemployment only/ 


Women All 
aimants claimants 


896,000 $69,488,000 


928, 323 


129, 286 


145,403 


6, 245 
2,011 
2, 250 
17,641 
8,542 


5,509, 843 


243,493 
1,068, 533 
622, 832 
326,159 
526,125 


402,952 
2,583,249 
1,480 , 469 


17,372 
4g, 4o8 


37,655 


1,939,359 


eetie 
5,155 
91, 845 
19, 226 
10,049 


322,691 
260,136 
1,638,004 
678, 362 


12,108,588 
76,98 
607, 231 
2,058,066 


53,576 
30,936 


1/ Includes estimate for Maine and New York. 


2/ Data not yet received. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to June 16, 1947. 


Benefits paid 
for total 
unemployment 


Women 
claimants 


$31,684,000 


365,764 


2,230,160 
132,554 
483, 814 

56,726 


33, 2h2 
2,535,001 


2,168, 343 


95,686 
490 , 536 
425, 224 
202,606 
114, Luho 


170,818 
892, 383 
570,158 


2,093, S41 
244,120 
117,232 


232, 944 
303,952 
331,325 
86,835 
115,657 
504, 880 


71,513 
166,351 


99,639 
688,412 


All 
claimants 


Average weekly 
payment for total 
unemployment 


Women 
claimants 





$16.71 


16.51 
19.C1 
14.75 
16.24 
15.53 


12.68 
19.61 


14.91 


15.32 
15.32 
10.06 
11.48 
13.40 


9.83 
18.41 
15.14 


17.42 
14.46 
14.50 


12.32 
13.37 
12.01 
11s2h 
11.92 
11.33 


12.72 
13-53 
25-05 
1 088 
12.35 


12.07 
13.17 
15.22 
14.92 


11.93 


aie 





Table 6.—Number of firet payments and exhaustions, by State, May 1947. and May 1946 


Region and State 


Total 1/306. 
Region I; 

Connecticut....... 

Malnesecs.csceccese 


Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 
Vermont... .ccccccers 
Region II-III: 
Delaware€.scccccces 
New Jersey..cccese 
New York....-.- oe 
Pennsylvania...... 


Maryland. ssecssccs 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia. ....ccece 
West Virginia..... 


Oh1o..ee @eeeoenee eeee 
Region VI; 
Tllinoig..ccccscee 
ENOL OURS cic a cleic.cc 
Wisconsin....ceoe ° 
Region VII: 
Alabama....ccccccce 
FLOPL ARG ais dlaie's'csies's 
Georgia. ...seccess 
Mississippi....... 


South Carolina.... 
TenneS SEC. .cccccce 
Region VIII: 


Towascccccce oeeoee 
Minnesota....+e- ve 
Nebraska. eeeoeses e 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota..... ° 
Region IX: 
Arkansas....ccccce 
RanGan. ices esss . 
Missouri...... ne one 
Oklahoma...... cee 
Region X3 


Louisiana.....ceos 
New Mexico....cecse 
TOSAS cece vase esmee 
Region XI: 
Colorado ..csccccce 
LdshOscccsisecceones 
Montan@.ceccccccce 
Utes iss cic ae eceeis 
Wyoming. eecece eoece 
Region XII; 
Avi SOnas i scccceocss 
California....ccce 
Nevada. scccccesses 
OPO RON « cs c'c.cia cise ate 
Washington..cccece 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaska..... eccvese 
Hawald.. sc cisiscc shes 


- 14 - 










First payments Exhaustions 


All claimants All claimants 


May May ipo 





Women 
claimants, 


May 
1947 
53,000 


1/ Includes estimates of 1947 data for Maine; also for New York for 1947 data for women claimants only. 
2/ Data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 16, 1947. 
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Table 7.--Number of individuals l/ compensated for unemployment during weeks ending in May 1947 


For all types of unemployment ' For total unemployment 


Region and State Weeks ended—— 


S 
: 
iS 
Hi 
3 
°o 
3 
H 
2 
8 
8 
8 
: 
8 
3 
8 
& 
fe 
8 
= 
8 
2 
A 
$ 
8 
°o 


Region I: 


Connecticut....... 11,739 | 11,882} 7,628 11, 464 
Maine AT dake oid. « 4 «a ———_? mee tented a 
Massachusetts..... 66,612| 60,521 | 50,569 56,982 
New Hampshire... oe 5,29 bee 1,951 3,505 
Fhode Island...... 15,054} 14,466 | 10,730 13,673 
Vermont........... 2,010 1,848 | 1,889 »667 
Region II-III: 
DOlavare. sacs ccccs 1,433| 1,180] 1,359 1,129 
New Jersey.......6 72,137 | 52,119 | 59,983 49,991 
New York.......00 ,966 | 161,272 (3/) 
Pennsylvania...... 78,2 68,514 | 76,317 67,041 
Region IV; 
Dist. of Col..... 3,562 2,735 3,609 2,712 
Maryland.........+ 16,961} 13,474 | 12,452 12,481 
North Carolina.... 15,069 | 14,037 | 10,238 Dobe 
WLPSINIR. Ve ccccsce 8,163 7,039 4, 888 6,90 
West Virginia..... 8,637 6, 865 8,292 6,500 
Region V: 
Kentucky......eee. 8,294! 7,09 7,673 6,806 
CS ES yh See 39,780 brid 29,655 25,521 
EMI Geweecyeeescsss a2,4@2] ws,4h2] 25,051 14,073 
Region VI: 
TATIDGS Be x\50¥d cleie's 58,255 | 49,098 | 51,023 46, 554 
Ta RNAs « viv o.c 00.0 8,602) 5,237] 5,105 4,824 
Wisconsin.....ccece 3,988 2, 808 3,757 2,522 
Regicn VII: 
Alabama.....06ss00 10,747 | 11,412 9,187 10,723 
PlOTUGR.csecccosre 10,619 9,885 9,459 9,585 
Georgia...c.ee. eee 10,656 10,908 9,103 10, 333 
Mississippi....... 3,60 pee 3,562 2,92 
South Carolina.... 3,600 5, 238 ,099 3,944 3,90 
' Mennessee...eceees 19,715| 18,613] 22,1 21,971 18,038 | 21,624 
Region VIII: 
TOW Mane htene'.4d bes 3,064 3,002 2,122 3,205 2,819 1,990 
Minnegota....ecces 7,436 5, 331 8,793 : fe 4,931 
Nebraska. .....ese0 1,475 1 i 1, 859 5 Rs rb 9 gk 
North Dakota...... 284 11 4O1 287 237 96 
South Dakota...... 186 94 499 173 83 
Region IX: 
Arkansas....... <A 5,782 4,288 | 5,402 5,645} 4,175 
ON ae 4,692 2,819 5,119 mn 4 4o4 2, 635 
Missouri......2... 23,829 | 19,327 | 23,150 23,287 | 18,822 
Oklahoma......... : 9,803 | 11,789 | 10,383 Ug 9,207 | 11,076 
Region X: . 
Louisiana.......+6 9.755} 06,292) 9,515 | 9,352] 5,770 
New Mexico... ..esee 692 63 805 781 678 625 
TOTEM aGa wes hess sce 12,266 | 10,072 | 14,736 11,408] 9,390 
Region XI: 
COIBYORO sins aceene Lgsee dh patears 703 1,277 1,136 
SSS ie a 1137 815 1,446 1,098 792 
Montand.s....ssecee 1, 245 955 | 1,630 600 | 1, 245 955 
Rr Ts 1,795 1, 305 2,031 698 1,638 1,243 
Mrcgi#ecvert sence 4g6 yy 297 Los 362 
Region XII: 
OE COBRA SAR 1,274 1,188 | 1,487 1,254 | 1,159 
California......e. 163,440 | 138,906 | 159,549 156,524 | 132, 846 
Nevada..cccccessse 9 9 798 1, 363 s 974 TIT 
DEGEONs t+ ase wk cdee 8, 246 6,765 95897 7, 287 6, 369 
Washington.......e 25, 364 22,558 | 20,492 | 27,140 4 21,771 | 19,608 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
wg Fie wyaple Shays pak 776 479 419 416 466 399 
Hewathon's ¢cstnedes 716 797 290 Loh 692 220 





1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated, This assumption 
may result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 

2/ Includes estimates for Maine and New York for total unemployment only. 

3/ Data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 16, 1947. 


ary stay 


Table 8.— Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States by State, 
weeks ended in May 1947 


[in thousands] 


Insured unemployment 


Region Under State unemployment Under veterans unemployment 
Sse hart hwy i «2 insurance programs allowance program 3 





Region I; 
Connecticut... 
Maines omeceee ° 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island.. 
Vermont..ccece 


Region II-III: 
Delaware..... . 
New Jersey.... 
New York.....« 
Pennsylvania.. 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. ° 
Maryland....e. 
North Carolina 
Virginie... 
West Virginia, 


Region V: 
Kentucky..ceos 
Michigan..cese 
OhLOsecccscvce 


Region VI: 
Illinois..... e 


Wiscon8in..... 


Region VII: 


Georgiass..ece 
Miseissippi... 
South Carolina 
Tennessee...ce 


Region VIII: 
LoWG.es scesede 
Minnesota...ee 


North Dakota... 
South Dakota.. 


Region IX: 
Arkansas...e.. 
Kansa8e.scccse 
Missouri...sce 
Oklahoma....se 


Region X3 
Louisiana....o 
New Mexico...» 
Texas.ccccsece 


Region XI: 
Colorado... 
Tdahowseccecoo 
Montana@...sees 
Utah vceasenase 
Wyoming. .eseee 


Region XII: 
Arizon&....ceoo 
California.... 
Nevada......0 
Oregon...eccce 
Washington..oe 


Railroad Retire- 
ment Board.. eee 


y Includes partial and part—total unemployment. 

2/ Total includes unemployed persone represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 
By Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 

4/ Preliminary. 
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SIZE OF WEEKLY BENEFITS IN 1946 





Weekly benefit payments for total unen- 
ployment were somewhat smaller in 1946 than 
in the preceding year. After rising rap- 
idly from $10.56 in 1940 to a peak of 
$18.77 in 1945, the average weekly benefit 
for total wmemployment declined to $18.50 
in 1946. There was also a decline from 
76 percent to 70 percent in the proportion 
of weeks of total unemployment compensated 
at the maximum weekly benefit amount. The 
number of weeks compensated in 1946, how- 
ever--more than 58 million--was more than 
23 times the number in 1945 and over 19 
times the number in 194 (table 1). 


The decline in the average weekly benefit 


- da chiefly the result of changes that took 


place in the composition of the beneficiary 
group as the country advanced toward a 
peacetime economy. In 1945 the unemployed 
consisted largely of war workers displaced 
by contract terminations after V-Day. 

Many of these displaced workers had re- 
cently held skilled jobs paying high wages. 
In 1946, however, the beneficiary group was 
comprised largely of workers who were un- 
employed as a result of material short- 
ages, displacement by returning war vet- 
erans, and seasonal and frictional unenm- 
ployment. 


While the national average weekly bene- 
fit decreased from the 1945 average, 26 
States showed an increese.1/ In } 
States, the increase in the average 
weekly benefit amowted to $2 or more; 
Indiana increased its average from 
$16.37 to $18.66, South Carolina from 
$11.89 to $14.10, North Dakota from 
ne to $16.87, and South Dakota from 

11.21 to $13.59. The greater concen- 
tration of beneficiaries in States where 
decreases occurred, however, determined 
the trend in the average for all States 
combined. In New York, for example, 
with nearly 10 million benefit payments 
in 1946, the average weekly benefit de- 
clined from $19.48 to $19.36, and in 
California, with about 8 million bene- 
fit payments, the drop was from $19.49 
to $19.03. 


Of the 58 million weeks of total unemploy- 
ment for which compensation was paid in 


1/ For 1945 data by State, see page 17 
of May 1946 issue of Employment 
Security Activities. 





1946, more than three-fifths were compen- 
sated at a rate higher than the national 
average ($18.50). Sixty-two percent were 
for $20 or more, and 12 percent were for 
$18-19.99. Over one-tenth of the payments, 
however, were for $10-14.99, and 3 percent 
were for less than $10. This distribution 
varied considerably among the States. At 
the end of 1946, weekly payments of $20 or 
more were made in 28 States; in 5 of these 
States, more than 80 percent of the 1946 
payments were of this amount, while in 9, 
such payments represented less than half 
the total number. Although weekly bene- 
fits of less than $5 were relatively in- 
frequent, they were paid in 10 States. 


The amount of the average weekly benefit 
in 1946 also-varied widely from $23.35 in 
Utah to $11.94 in North Carolina. In most 
of the States (37) the average was less than 
$18.50, the averege for the country as a 
whole (table 2). In 11 States the average 
was lese than $14, and in 26 States $14- 
18.49. The 14 States with averages above 
the national average accounted for the 
majority--69 percent--of the weeks of total 
unemployment compensated in 1946. In 7 
Stetes the average weekly benefit was 
$18.50-19.99, and in 7 States, it was $20 
and over. Two of the latter States--New 
York and California--together accounted for 
three-tenths of the 58 million weeks com- 
pensated in the year. 


The differences among the States in the 
average weekly benefit are ettributable to 
@ large variety of factors: the eligi- _ 
bility requirements for establishing bene- 
fit rights, the statutory minimum and maxi- 
mum benefit payable, the fraction of high- 
quarter or base-year earnings used to com- 
pute the weekly benefit amount, and the 
level of earnings during the base period. 
As: of December 31, 1946, the maximum 
weekly benefit amount, excluding dependents’ 
allowances, varied from $15 in 10 States to 
$25 in 4 States. The most common maximum, 
$20, was found in 19 States. 


No one factor alone, of course, determined 
the average weekly benefit. It noted, how- 
ever, that 4 of the 6 States with the high- 
est average weekly benefits (Hawaii, Massa- 
chusetts, Utah, and Washington) had the 
highest statutory maximum ($25), and the 
other 2 (Connecticut and New Jersey) had e 
maximum of $22. By comparison, of the 14 
States with average weekly benefits of less 
than $15, 10 States had a maximum of only 
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Table 1.--Percent of weeks of total unemployment compensated at statutory maximum and neha. aie distribution 
by amount of payment, and average weekly benefit for total unemployment, by State, 194 


[Corrected to April 10, 1947/ o 


10; t compensated 
Weeks of total unemployment comp Las 


| tanks ot tetak unesternat commented te 
Percentage distribution by amount of payment. 1/ ee 
Region and State or 
Total 
number 


weekly 
total F 
20,00 unem— 
Maximum | Minimum os 88 | $5.00. $15.00- | $18.00- ic ployment 7 
amount amount $5.00 9.99 17.99 19.99 mene ' 








f 
Excluding dependents' allowances: ti 
Potal? "IGNs 8. Suey oll Sales OOF 1 V 
Motels 195. Fe cus. eae 23,031, 288 1 J 
BAER) a LOtOG s vataase abate - | 58,196,136 1 
Region I: 
pan oh Dive bceve shame 966, ng2 8,2 a) $22 
Maine........ Oe ae 323, 411 7.0 10,u 10 20 
Massachusetts 6/.......... - | 2,019,553 1.9 rey? 6 5 ‘ 
New Hampshire..........005 ‘ 56,551 21.0 23.5 9 - ¥ 
Rhode Island...sssseceeeees 599» 204 1.9 3.0 90 1 
VOrmonte vec saivccicesie Beisleina , O40 3.2 20.7 10 20 
Region II-III: 
PSEC later pa g 107.uh7 6.0 9.6 The 18 
New iJorveyessvekecaaede son's 3, 820, 355 2.0 6,1 be 22 
New York B/.cccccesescses .. | 9,843, 809 aun 8. 6, 21 
Pennsylvanias..ssecececesee 5,210, 613 4.0 9.4 6. 20 
Regicen IV: 
“District of Columbis LIPCee 9%, 305 4,2 11.4 6, 20 
Marviam cote. vies tsetees oe 1,212, 488 1.3 5.1 a 20 
North Carolina..........-. F 360, 231 33-5 7.5 2. 20 
Vitedria sides ssa aame hos hou 971 14,3 58.6 ze 15 
Veat ‘Virginia. 23. ceeeckese 545,578 11.0 16.4 14, 20 
Region V: 
Yontacbyshe cts fence 526, 095 5 7 16 
Michigan 9/.J.cseveoss aioe 3, 710,150 in 3 20 
CHER pines evisiasiand ASabae + | 2,755,230 2 9 al 
Region VI: 
TLLindi eet. Ceue s. aneen -- | 4,063, 082 7 9 7 20 
Indiana. voices secvins ewes 1,182, 256 2 5 0 20 
WIWCOMRAN tia cletinnioaet.< sees 417,592 7 t 5 20 
Region VIT; 
PE Roy SM pepe ae s 869, 722 i 8.4 18.0 6 20 
Plorida, teem : nak ROME. 63, 633 ‘ 5.2 18.9 9 € 
Georgiae rcesseee ae te 23, 058 Dy 10.9 18.7 2 ; 
Nicslesinplsccnlvs segue sess < 128, 394 2 14,6 29.3 g 
South Carolina.........s.0. 120, 21 os 15.0 36.9 3 
PAnKE GREP aides pik'ou.s1a00,9 Selaieie . 932, 35 23 13.3 20.0 7 
Region VIII: 
Toweleetres «at eeWicatan 3 med a 266, 247 1 8.8 14,8 LL 7 
Minnesota.....e..es 565, 338 3.9 “ite 10.7 
Nebraska.......... Lol; hi3 SE a te 11.3 
North Dakota....ccsescescce : 12,959 7.5 19.C 14,9 
South, Dakotas > 2. ve conees ; 12, 473 10,1 21.3 68.6 
Region IX: 
Avkenn 603% 056 vesswdayeis way a's 303,133 55.5 16.1 24.9 23-5 
Kaueaaye ss veces east es é 389,033 83.9 3,9 9.8 86,2 
Missouri 6/.............005 1,266, 763 59-8 6.1 so 11.6 
Oklahoma...... Eppa ge ae X 600, 251 84.2 2.8 é 6.4 
Region X; 
Poulm lana dense + cineca tedclens 742, 438 63.1 7.8 17.5 10.5 
New NOxicOs..csccscesaasices 19,0 67.1 1.9 21.1 67.1 
Texas 10/........ nieeehioh e's 920,972 69.9 8.0 12.9 9.2 
Region XI; 
Colorado........... ABS ick 91, 521 75.2 fs) 17.8 15.2 
Tdaho. yids o Pisisiges . aeahis és 47, 666 ee 6 24.7 5.2 4 
Man tarays cies tees tune as ue 81, 639 5e3 5 21.3 3 
Utah tii on Wate « etter aes ey pies 81.2 g 3.2 i 
ep tne ie Fan 2 15, 242 82,4 6 5.3 6.6 
Region XII; 
Red sonads SSH . Be shoaeee . 92,778 88.0 10.0 88.0 
California, sicais abarestaaies ye 7,913, 380 84.8 o2 aa _ 
Nevada 9/.......... Sa eina as 32, 620 87.2 oy) Hf 
OeBOnis 6 oi wales etn Wtiataideis 970, 555 T4.2 13.2 12,4 F 
Washington............ sasne | S198, 369 52.1 17.6 8,4 ; 
Regions XIII and XIV: ‘ 
Biagka Gf 2, eee ; 26,719 96.1 pH 
Hawes ls vicak Cte ase coen ene ’ 6,972 60,4 9.9 . 
Including dependents! allowances: , 
Connecticut.........026 Hee 5 966, og2 bt! 7.6 | 
District of Columbia.......... 98,305 | 11/ 66.1 12.1 . 
MSciS penn Saas ss ac aeicic'a weoee |. 3y 710,150 3.6 4 2 
Nevada sie vives viosic witeseNee so : 32, 620 8.5 4, 








1/ Based on payments for full weekly benefit rate only; excludes residual payments and payments reduced because of receipt of benefits under 
other programs, 


2/ As of December 31, 1946, Includes cost-of-living adjustment in Utah. 
d, Based on data for 48 States; data not available for Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri. 


uy In States beg changed maximum benefit amount during the year, represents weighted average of payments at maximum under old and new laws. ~ A 
See footnote 6, ; 


o Except for percent at maximum, includes dependents! allowances. 
6/ Maximum weekly benefit amount changed by law during 1946, See footnote 4, 
J/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
g/ Percentages based on data which include payments for "less than total unemployment," 
: 9/ Except for averezge weekly benefit amount excludes cependents' allowances. 
10/ State law provides for 2-week benefit period; data adjusted for comparability with other States. 


li/ Includes .% percent whose basic maximum was less than $20 and 65,2 percent whose bagic maximum was $20. In the District of Columbia the 
maximum for persons with and without dependents is $20, : 
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$15, 1 a maximum of $16, and 3 had a meti- 
mum of $20. 


Although 24 States had increased the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit emount in 1945, and 3 
States 1/ in 1946, the majority of checks 
written in 1946--7 out of 10--were for the 
maximum amount payable. 


In Alaska, 96 percent and in Rhode Island 
91 percent of the checks written were for 
the maximum. In 9 other States, the pro- 
portion of payments at the maximum amount 
wes 80-89.9 percent (table 2). Only 9 
States paid the maximum benefit for less 
than half the weeks compensated. Reflect- 
ing primarily the effect of the State's 
annual wage formala, only 13 percent of 
the payments in North Carolina, and 14 per- 
cent of those in New Hampshire, were at 
the maximum weekly benefit of $20 payable 
in those States. 





1/ The maximm basic weekly benefit was in- 
creased in Alaska from $16 to $25, ef- 
fective October 1, 1946; in Massachusetts, 
from $21 to $25, effective April 1, 196; 
and in Missouri, from $18 to $20, effec- 
tive February 1, 1946. 


In 1946, 4 States supplemented the basic 
weekly benefit with an allowance for de- 
pendents. The District of Columbia had 
been paying such allowances since 1940, 
but for Connecticut, Michigan, and Nevada, 
which had only recently adopted provisions 
for dependents, 1946 was the first full 
year in which dependents’ allowances were 
paid. These 3 States--but not the District 
of Columbia--allow the weekly benefit to 
be increased above the basic statutory 
maximum by the payment of the dependents’ 
allowance. In Connecticut the maximum 
benefit payable may be increased from $22 
to $28, in Michigan from $20 to $28, and 
in Nevada from $18 to $2h. 


While the payment of dependents' allowances 
in 1946 substantially raised the weekly bene- 
fit of those receiving them, it generally 
had little effect on the average size of 
all payments combined. In the District of 
Columbia and Michigan, for example, the 
proportion of payments at $20 or more in- 
creased only 1 percent--from 65 percent to 
66 percent and from 8&8 percent to 89 per- 
cent, respectively. The maximum benefit 
including dependents' allowances ($28) was 
paid in 8 cases out of 100 in Connecticut 
and less than half as frequently in Michi- 
gen. In Nevada, 9 percent of the payments 
were made at the supplemented maximum of 


$2h., 
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Table 2.--Distribution of States and weekly benefit 
payments for total unemployment, 1946 





A.--By average weekly benefit 


Average weekly 
benefit 


Less than $12.......-06 
Lob 99 cas potas a 
Le Loe Piao ais saa ueiage ate 28 
PESVSCUO IT es eee 
EBeRO1 9.99, ong be ie tare 
20-621, « ODE crvachueiis'aiile's, oe 


COVOTTMOLS Ss ues Calera eee 


Percent of weekly 
benefit payments 
at maximun 


otal tteces ioe “a 
Leas ethan. 30, «sean ‘ 
50-89. 9s. ceos annie. ve says 
HORN, Qo ee We mae 
50-5959. Geoeee tees Noes 
BO.56:9y- Sg lye aes : 
1057929 are oe wie peg ; 
$0-89.9....000- sie Saye 
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Number 
of 
States 








Weekly benefit payments 


Percent 

100.0 

.6 

2,576,197 4oy 
3,889, 849 6.7 
11,494,819 19.8 
26,985, 486 46,4 
12,721, 501 21.9 
168 , 053 3 


Weekly benefit payments 


Percent 


56,196,136 100.0 





536, 995 9 
593, ouh 1.0 


1,460, $34 2.5 
8,300, all 15.1 
21, ul, 936 36.5 
10, 598, 848 18.2 
LY, 334, 395 2u..6 
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DEPENDENTS! ALLOWANCES, MARCH 1947 AND 
SUMMARY, SEPTEMBER 19)6-MARCH 1917 





During the period September 19)6—March 
1947,  States--the District of Columbia, 
Connecticut, Michigan, and Nevada-——-had pro- 
visions for dependents! allowances. In the 
course of the 7 months, these States paid 
unemployment benefits to 174,938 bene- 
ficiaries,1/ of whom 56,75 or 32 percent 
received an allowance for dependents. On 
the average, the payment of these allow- 
ances raised the weekly benefit of persons 
receiving them by 22 percent—from $19.75, 
the amount they were entitled to solely 

on the basis of prior earnings, to 


$2.15. 


The proportion of beneficiaries receiving 
dependents! allowances declined from 38 
percent in February 197 to 32 percent in 
March; there was little change, however, 
in the relative size of these allowances, 
In March, dependents! allowances were paid 
to 7,7) beneficiaries and raised their 
average weekly benefit by 22 percent, to 
$23.93. In January and February, depen- 
dents' allowances raised the basic weekly 


1/ As used in this report, a "beneficiary" 

~ is a person who, during the period, 
received his first payment in a benefit 
year. The same worker may have re- 
ceived 2 such first payments during the 
period and be counted twice; on the 
other hand, workers who received bene- 
fits but not a first payment during the 
period are not included, 


benefit of those receiving them with first 
payments by 23 percent. 


Most of the provisions for the payment of 
dependents! allowances have been in exis- 
tence only a short time. The District of 
Columbia has had such provisions since the 
beginning of the program, but no other 
State paid an allowance for dependents 
until 1945, when Michigan, Connecticut, and 
Nevada amended their laws. A fifth State, 
Massachusetts, began to supplement the 
basic weekly unemployment benefit with an 
allowance for dependents in April 197. 
Since this report deals with the period 
September 19)6-March 197, it does not in- 
clude data for Massachusetts. 


The provisions for dependents! allowances 

in the other ) States were described in de- 
tail in the report on "Dependents! Allow- 
ances, September—December 19)6" in the 
February 1917 issue of Employment Security 
Activities. Although some of the provisions 
in the States are similar, in no two of 
them are they entirely identical. There are 
differences in the definition of "depen- 
dent," in the amount of the allowance for 
dependents, and in the special restrictions 
relating to the employment status of cer- 
tain dependents. Michigan defines depen- 
dent to include only children of the bene- 
ficiary, while the other 3 States grant 
allowances also for other specified rela- 
tives in the beneficiary's immediate 

family. Table 1 shows the amount payable 


Table 1.--Amount of dependents! allowances payable, March 197, States 















Additional 
allowance 
per 
dependent 


State 


POMNMCELCUD abies ects géseeesic ee 
District of Columbia.....ccc 
Michigan. cecccccccsccscvceses 
NEVECR cccccccccccccscccessese 















Maximum Maximum weekly 
Maximun basic benefit amount 
additional weekly including 

benefit dependents! 


amount 











1/ Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, whichever is less. 
2/ Since most beneficiaries receive the maximum basic weekly benefit amount, $8 is 


usually the maximum additional allowance, 


3/ Or average weekly wage in the quarter of highest earnings, whichever is less. 
L/ $3 for first 2 dependents, and $3 for 1 additional dependent. 
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as dependents! allowances in each State 
and the relationship of this amount to 
the maximum basic weekly benefit in March 
1947.2/ 


Number of Beneficiaries with 
Dependents! Allowances 


During September 19)6-March 1947, 56,75 
beneficiaries, or 32 percent of the total 
number in the States, had dependents for 
whom allowances were paid (table 2), The 
proportion of beneficiaries receiving 
dependents! allowances was largest in 
Connecticut and Michigan--3l; percent and 
33 percent, respectively, compared with 
21 percent in Nevada, and 20 percent in 
the District of Columbia. Although Nevada 
includes several family relationships in 
its definition of dependent, the fact that 
no allowances were paid for the first de- 
pendent probably substantially reduced the 
proportion who could qualify for addi- 
tional allowances. This supposition ap- 
pears to be supported by the relatively 
large number of beneficiaries with only 
one dependent in the other States. In 
Connecticut, for example, as high a pro- 
portion as 5 percent of the beneficiaries 
receiving dependents! allowances had only 
one dependent (table 3). In the District 
of Columbia, the corresponding proportion 
was 62 percent, and in Michigan, 37 per- 
cent. 


The low proportion of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving dependents! allowances in the 
District of Columbia (19.7 percent) is 
attributable to its provision that the 
total weekly payment may not exceed the 
basic statutory maximum. As a result, no 
person in this jurisdiction whose wage 
record entitles him to the maximum weekly 
benefit can receive an additional allow- 
ance for dependents. In each of the other 


2/ Effective April , 1948, dependents! 

~ allowances in Connecticut will be pay- 
able only for children or stepchildren, 
at the rate of $3 per child up to 50 
percent of the basic weekly benefit. 
The maximum for claimants without depen- 
dents is changed to $2) and for those 
with dependents to $36. Effective 
July 1, 194.7, Nevada made some changes 
in the definitions of dependents, 
changed the allowance to $2 for each 
dependent, with a maximum of $6, and 
raised the overall maximums for clainm- 
ants without and with dependents to 
$20 and 326, respectively. 


3 States, on the other hand, the basic 
maximum weekly benefit can be augmented 

by the payment of dependents' allowances, 
As in the other States, a relatively large 
number of beneficiaries in the District 
were entitled to the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. While many of these beneficiaries 
had dependents as defined in the law, none 
could collect the additional allowance. 


The number of beneficiaries in the } States, 
as well as the proportion receiving depen- 
dents! allowances, showed a decline from 
February. During March, 2,108 benefici- 
aries received first payments--only 63 
percent as many as in February. Thirty- 
two percent of the beneficiaries received 
dependents! allowances compared with 38 
percent in the preceding month (table 2). 
The decrease in the proportion receiving 
dependents' allowances is attributable in 
part to an increase in the relative number 
of women beneficiaries, proportionately 
few of whom have dependents as defined in 
the law. Even among men, however, a 
smaller proportion received dependents! 
allowances than in February--l\3 percent 
compared with 6 percent. 


Three of the States reported decreases 

in March in the proportion of beneficiaries 
with dependents! allowances: in Connecti- 
cut, from )O percent to 36 percent; in the 
District of Columbia, from 22 to 21 per- 
cent; and in lfithigan, from 39 to 32 per- 
cent. Only Nevada showed an increase-— 
from 20 to 25 percent~—over the preceding 
month. 


For the States combined, the proportion 
of beneficiaries receiving dependents! 
allowances was considerably greater among 
men than among women. These proportions 
were 13 percent and 7 percent, respectively, 
in March, and 5 percent and 6 percent in 
the 7-month period ended March 31 (table 
2). While this situation is partly at- 
tributable to the fact that more men than 
women in the general population have de- 
pendents, it is also the result of the 
statutory provisions. As a general rule, 
the legislation on dependents! allowances 
affords more protection to the dependents 
of male beneficiaries. In Connecticut, 
for example, a man may claim his wife as a 
dependent if her earnings for the week do 
not exceed $10; a woman, on the other hand, 
can claim her husband as a dependent only 
if he is incapacitated for work. In 
Nevada only the wife may be deemed a de- 
pendent. In Michigan, when both husband 
and wife are receiving unemployment 


ont, KAD ee 


Table 3.--Percentage distribution of beneficiaries with dependents! allowances by 


number of dependents, States, September 19)6-March 1947 and March 197 








Total 
number 
with 
dependents 





number of dependents 





Period and State 





September 19)6-March 197: 
Total,  States.... 
Connecticut...ccccccces 
District of Columbia... 
Michiganescccsccccccves | 


N@VAGSsc:s-cslaiivuemiax «ames 


March 1947: 

Total, 4 States.... 
Connecticut.ccccccscere 
District of Columbia... 
Michiganecccccccccccoce 


NevVadacsens cake davewsss 


Percentage distribution by specified 


= aa 


17.1 
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insurance, only the husband is entitled to 
dependents! allowances for their children. 


Relatively more men than women received 
dependents! allowances in 3 of the 
States. For the 7-month period, the pro- 
portion of men with such allowances was 
about 10 times as large as that of women 
in Connecticut, 8 times as large in Michi- 
gan, and 33 times as large in Nevada. In 
the District of Columbia, however, 2h per- 
cent of the women beneficiaries, as 
against 18 percent of the men, received 
dependents! allowances. In March, these 
proportions in the District of Columbia 
were 28 percent and 19 percent. 


The relatively larger representation of 
women than men in the District of Columbia 
among beneficiaries receiving dependents! 
allowances may be explained partly by the 
fact that a lower proportion of women were 
eligible for the maximum weekly benefit 
amount on the basis of prior earnings. 
During September 19);6-March 1947, less 
than a fourth of the women but more than 
half of the men received the basic maxi- 
mm. Relatively more women, therefore, 
could receive dependents! allowances 
within the maximum limitation. 


The statutory provisions of the District 
of Columbia are also more favorable for 
women than in other States. In the first 
place, they make no explicit distinction 
between the dependents of male and female 
beneficiaries. Moreover, the definition 
of dependent includes members of the 
family to whose support employed women 
most frequently contribute--the husband, 
brother, or sister who is unable to work, 
and the dependent parent or stepparent, 
as well as dependent children. 


Amount of Dependents! Allowances 


The payment of dependents! allowances 
substantially raised the benefits of those 
receiving them. In March 197, the aver- 
age weekly benefit of beneficiaries with 


dependents was $23.93, an increase of 
$4.30, or 22 percent over the amount to 
which they were entitled solely on the 
basis of their wage record (table ). In 
Nevada and Michigan the relative increases 
among those with dependents! allowances 
were even greater--26 percent and 2) per=- 
cent respectively; in Connecticut benefits 
of claimants with dependents were raised 
18 percent, and in the District of Colum- 
bia 10 percent. Because of the large 
number of beneficiaries who did not re- 
ceive dependents! allowances, however, 

the increase in the average weekly benefit 
of all beneficiaries was considerably 
smaller. For the )} States combined this 
increase was 8 percent, varying from 10 
percent in Michigan to 2 percent in the 
District of Columbia. 


The figures for the 7-month period 
September 19)6-March 1947 were very simi- 
lar. Dependents! allowances raised the 
average weekly benefit of those receiving 
them 22 percent--from $19.75 to $2.15. 
For all beneficiaries, the corresponding 
increase was 9 percent——from $19.18 to 
$20.8). 


At every basic weekly wage interval, at 
least one-fourth of the male beneficiaries 
received dependents! allowances. In 3 of 
the States, however, the proportion was 
largest among men entitled to the statutory 
maximim basic weekly benefit. During Sep- 
tember 19l6-March 197, in Connecticut, 

61 percent of the men with the basic maxi- 
mim of $22 received such allowances (table 
5). In Michigan, with a basic maximum of 
$20, the proportion was 6 percent, and in 
Nevada, with a maxim of $18, it was 29 
percent. This situation may be explained 
in part by the fact that beneficiaries with 
higher earnings during their base period 


.are probably older and hence more likely 


to have family responsibilities. In the 

District of Columbia, of course, no per- 

sons entitled to the maximm basic weekly 
benefit amount could receive an allowance 
for dependents. 
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SUBJECT EMPLOYERS AND CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 


January-March 1947 





The following five tables cover a summary, 
by State, of the number of employers 
subject to State employment security laws 
and of the contribution operations in the 
State agencies. Table 1 shows the turn- 
over during the quarter in number of 
active employers subject to the State 
employment security laws, with the total 
number of different employers for whom 

it was necessary that State agencies 
handle contribution reports. Table 2 
covers the number of determinations made 
during the quarter establishing liability 
status for subject employers. The table 
also shows the length of time required by 
the State agency to determine liability 
status for employers other than those who 
are successors to previously established 
accounts. Table 3 summarizes State agency 
experience in wage item processing for the 
quarter. Table 4 shows for specified 
quarters the number of contribution- 
reporting units required to submit contri- 
oution reports for those quarters and 
Table 5 shows the percent of those liable 
for contribution reports for each of the 
quarters which as of a given time were 
delinquent in submitting their reports. 
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Table 1.--Active subject employers and status determinations, by State, January-March 1947 





Active subject employers Status determinations 













Determinations for subject employers 


Subject employers other than successors 
Number Total SREB Sl ee ha EE 
added, during 
January- | January- 
March March 
197 | agi | 197 


Region and State 


within 2/-- 


Patales tvetses 1,218,755 105,976 1, 324,731 1,255,933 94.7 


Region I: 


































Connecticut....... 15,370 31.6 83.7 
MAING. dscccde cetee 4,003 96.7 98.1 
Massachusetts..... 79,857 29.1 95.1 
New Hampshire..... » 368 3329 97.7 
Rhode Island...... 8,007 62.3 95.3 
WETBON Ges tie ddiccene 1,921 58.3 100.0 
Region II-III: 66 ; 
Delaware...csessee 5,733 e 93.7 
New Jersey......06 34,496 43. 98.3 
New York. .cccocess 150,664 46. 89.1 
Pennsylvania......| 159,734 30. 95.5 
Region IV; | 
Dists Of) Coleesece 16,770 98.2 
Maryland.....s.ee. 33,703 96.3 
North Carolina.... 13,333 91.5 
WAPMLSTE. os useavas 9, 861 909 
West Virginia..... 5,482 92. 
Region V: 
Kentucky...cccccee 10,612 76.9 
Michigan....esrcee 20,725 15.4 | 89.0 
ODL Osi vsceccsieccee 62,790 40.5 93.4 
Region VI: 
BLUNOLE. sevevies es 47,004 4o.1 | o.4 
Tndiang.)..ccccsoce 13, 306 65.4 | 97.9 
WisconSin...ccccee 16,776 48.2 94.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ...esceose 7,781 66.3 98.2 
WLOTIGAs sree ceee.cs 10, 368 30-9 26.2 | 96.4 
GeOLZia.csesincaces 10, 302 8704 68.5 | 94.8 
Mississippi....... 5, 269 56.2 75-9 | 98.5 
South Carolina.... 4,691 41.2 62.7 | 90.2 
TennesSee...e.ecee 8,479 43.3 67.2 | 98.2 
Region VIII: 
Towaecccccccccccce &,577 57.9 1.5 96.4 
Minnesota...eccese 26, 857 69.7 7O.4 | 95.3 
Nebraska......e0e +] 46.5 64.6 | 97.3 
North Dakota...... 1,626 40.2 40.4 | 100.0 
South Dakota... 1,934 97.8 86.0 | 96.5 
Region IX: 
Arkansas...ccesces 22,258 eee 50.2 95.3 
ERNBES fiesccsscins ce 6,371 2. 75.1 | 93.2 
Missouri........e 13,742 3326 36.1 | 91.8 
Oklahoma..csccccce 7,262 58.8 71.9 | 93-0 
Region X: ; 
Louisiana......... 14,106 37.5 53.1 | 89.0 
New Mexico......05 7,554 65.0 72.7 | 99.2 
Texas. eeeececevccece 24,0 34.8 61.8 95.0 
Region XI: / ‘ 
Colorado..sescseee 4,748 54.0 98.0 
BGahO rss pes ech coe 10,777 66.1 93.1 
Montana.....see00.| 10,533 77-5 (3/) 
Utah... cccccccesco 9, 70.7 97.1 
MyOMiNgs <0 ddeces 5,196 63.5 98.5 
Region XII: 
Arizona. .ccoccceoes 5, 420 74.5 93-5 
California........| 21,423 38.4 98.8 
Nevada...ccccccsccs 3,798 T7-1 (3/) 
Oregon..cccccceses 13,481 x 95-7 
Washington....e...| 43,358 98.4 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaska. .ccccccccce 2,092 98.4 
HEVGl ieccascepoceé 7,507 98.0 


1/ Includes those determinations resulting in nonliability for the employer as well as those resulting in liability. 
2/ Number of months represents the time elapsed between the date on which the employer first fulfilled the statutory 
conditions of liability and the date on which he was officially advised by the State agency of his liability. 

3/ Comparable data not available. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 5, 1947. 
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Table 2.--Wage items received and placed in files, by State, January-March 1947 


Region and State 


POLE Lets v-ccerisiavn 
Region I: 

Connecticut..cscee 
Maine 1/...sccoose 
Massachusetts. ..ce 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island.....- 
Vermont... ccsccscce 


Region II-III: 
Delaware...cesecse 
New Jerseyo..cosce 
New York erceses eee 
Pennsylvania. ...e. 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col scee 
Maryland. i. occ eee 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia. fcc..cvee 
West Virginia..... 


Region V; 
Kentucky ..ceecces e 
Michigan eoeeee eece 
OhLO cc co ce &% bine owe 
Region VI: 
Tldinol eyes sess e 
IndFanas cc cwictiviavs 
Wisconsin 1/..... ° 
Region VII: 
Alabame...cccccces 
FLOVIGK:s sac.e swans 
Georgia. .ccicccces 
Missigsippi...cse.e 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee. cereoce e 
Region VIII: 
LOWR sis clsies ceo h ees ° 
Minnesota....ccoce 
Nebraska...ccccses 


North Dakota...... 
South Dakota....ee 


Region IX: 
Arkansas.. @eeeeoe ee 
Kensas...ce ne euee 
MiGsOUrl Jocccectee 
Oklahoma...... coco 
Region X: 
Louisiana....ccece e 
New Mexico...cccce 
TexaS..eee covcccce 
Region XI: 
Colorado... ssie's« eee 
Tdahds.cccecess cee 
Montana.c..ccsccee e 
Utah.. e@eeeeeee eee s 
Wyoming. ....seccce 
Region XII: 
Arizona..cccccccce 
California..... soo 
Nevada...cccece aes 
Oregon...ccccccoes 
Washington....ee. ° 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaekaciccrcesensee 
Hawaii..... eoevccee 


Wage 
itens 
received 





2, 246,721 


1,119,374 
1,852, 221 
181,620 
466, 249 
82,602 


107,205 
2,042, 330 
5,619,830 
3,581,785 


291,745 
725,191 
834,559 
646,791 
451,220 


498, 
oko ck 
2, 357,706 


2,991, 213 
1,103,591 


555,525 
592, 206 
709 ,403 
266,508 
377,392 
624,968 


458,000 
666,725 
208,498 
50,091 
60,729 


307 ,083 

309,532 
1,020, 

349, 330 


599,198 
116,767 
1,574,770 


288,104 
129,175 
121,616 
165,288 

73,223 


145,233 
3, S40 420 
67,897 
52,002 
1,027,514 


24,678 
47,514 


Wage items 
interfiled 


in numerical 


and alpha- 


betical file, 
Jan -March 


ee ee ee 


46,713,593 





2,068, 682 
2338 
» 307 


70,000 
2,003,948 


7,074,553 


11, 812,500 


377,392 
619,710 


448,000 
692,793 
209,478 
50,091 
60,729 


307 , 43 
1,005, 323 
3119, 330 


1,013,978 
130,202 
1,512,928 


286, 829 


128, 353 
121,616 


64, 633 


148,778 
4,161, 264 
61, 452 


41,711 
ko, ghe 








Base period wage items not in 


file by Mar. 31, 1947 1/ 


Percent 









locateable 
order 





7,178,679 







2,088 


0 
3,872 











37,205 
1,692,158 





21,650 





0 
1,851 
10) 


350 










6,372 
15,320 
0 





31,220 
0 

61, He 
1,275 
$22 

0 
8,590 
110, 233 
3,284,479 
589 











195 
312 





Not in 
locateable 
order 


Base period 
wage items 
in alpha- 

betical file, 

Mar. 31, 1947 






28,000 


139,073 
6,12 
8,712 







3,500 
0 


51,684 
12, 320 
5,100 
105,469 
8, 862 













26,982 
75,507 
0 






‘ 
Wage and 
separation 
reports 
received 


158,117 


7,050 


1/ Excludes Maine where procedure does not provide for receiving or filing wage items; also excludes Wisconsin 
except for wage and separation reports received; in the State all employers are on wage-and—claim reporting basis. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to June 6, 1947. 
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Table 3.--Reporting units liable for contributions reports and percent delinquent, by State, 
October-December 1946 and July-September 1946 


Reporting unite liable for ee ae aNeSeh Ene 
contribution reports units delinquent for 
contribution reports 


Region and State For quarter 
ended 


wy 31, 1946 


as of 
Mar. 31, 1947) 


Region I: 
Connecticut...ccceses 
MOINGs. saccs.s eoeece . 
Massachusetts......06 
New Hampshire......ee 
Rhode Island........6 
VOrmOntccscccccce ecco 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....... Sister 5, 354 
New Jersey....cccccce 32,912 
New York........ Seaee --- 
Pennsylvania......-+> (1/) 159,090 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia. z (1/) 
Maryland.. eeecee eeose -_-- 
North Carolina..... oe 
Virginia....ccccces oe 
West Virginia....... . 
Region V;: 
Kentucky. .cccccscsccce 
Michigan....csccces. ° 
OHL Oss \s'ecde sees ean 
Region VI: 
PILPG Bie cintsies 6 oe < oehe 
Indiana..cccee peceses 
Wisconsin. .cecsecre ee 
Region VII: 
Alabama...ccccoscsces 
BEE LOMR cies cisiots 6.4 0'e 0/e e 
Georgia erecese eeceece 
Mississippi....ceee. ° 
South Carolina...... ° 
TenneSSCC...ccccccce ° 
Region VIII: 
DOWRswecccccuccecs ovae 
Minnesota........ AE OG 
Nebraska. ...cceccoee ° 
North Dakota....... . 
South Dakota...c.eeee 
Region IX: 
Arkan8as..ccccccoccs ° 
KansasSecccoscscccnce . 
Migsouri..c...0s eccce 
Oklahoma.....csccces ° 
Region X: 
Louisiana...... Sralews 
New Mexico.cecccccsece 
ROXAS sie siccu cous oseee 
Region XI: 
Colorado.cccscccccsccce 
Idaho e@reeeeee eeeeevee e 
MontanGeecescrvcoccecse 
UGE s icc clececnsccee ss 
WYOMING. vse scjcscsccse 
Region XII: 
Arizona. .ccccccccccce 
California.......-ece 
Nevada. ..cccoee oematere 1 
OTegoneseecceeoce coos 14,333 
Washington.......ee- e 1/ ) poe 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska.... eeeeeeveee ee aa 2,101 
Hawall..cccocccccecce 7, 388 





1/ Comparable data not reported. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 6, 1947. 


Region and State 


Totalewccensiess 


Region I: 
Connecticut......e6 
Maine. cccocscvocces 
Massachusetts...eee 
New Hampshire.. cece 
Fhode Island....... 
Vermontces «ccccde ve 

Region II-III: 
Delaware..ccccccccs 
New Jersey...c.coeee 
New YorK. secccscece 
Pennsylvania...o..e 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col...cece 
Maryland.....cccece 
North Carolina..... 
Virginlascccccocsee 
West Virginia...... 

Region V: 

Kentucky. .c.scssccce 
Michi eanccicsces «cele 
Ohio, 5 snets co usis.6 oe = 

Region VI: 
TITINGVA Saw cisco uate 
RNOLADE cals als cele cas « 
Wisconsin. ..ccccccce 

Region VII: 
Alabama....cccceees 
Flor idavvaten cvcesise 
Georgia. sictcneccceos 
Mississippl......e 
South Carolina.....- 
Tennessee... .coscece 

Region VIII: 

POWO cowie cupinacintiee 
Minnesota, eccoccece 
Nebraska. .ccccceces 
North Dakota......6 
South Dakota...c.-. 

Region IX: 
ATKANSAS. cc ccccscce 
KARGASs cclcecceosens 
Mi ehoOuEl Se. sicic cu eons 
Oklahoma. ....cccece 

Region X: 

Louisiana. ...cscses 
New Mexico..c.csoce 
TOxAS i ccececcaesane 
Region XI: 
Colorado. céivecvcues 
LABS Sa Sata tucker e 
Montana.....ccccces 
Utah. .succesccstsces 
Wyoming. esecscccsece 
Region XII; 
ATI ZONA. cc cccccscce 
California. .ceccese 
Nevadastioess cco tae 
Ore gonecccccccsccce 
Washington.ccccscce 

Regionx XIII and XIV; 
Alaska.cccccccccose 
Hawaii vcocccveccce 


4 Sone 


Table 4.--Bwployer rate protests and contribution appeals, by State, January-March 1947 










Employer rate protests 
cumulated since beginning 
of experience-rating year 1/ 
















Number 










Total number resulting in 
as of rate changes 
Mar. 31, .1947 as of 





Mar. 31, 1947 
















0 

--- 0 
0 0 
(2/) (2/) 
(0) is) 
20 3 
5 3 
0 10] 

0 0 

0 0 










67 2 
0 0 

9 6 
381 17 
13 5 
0 0 

0 

0 

0 


=] 

. 
~ 
~ 
~ 







1 
loornnm O0!000 aro oBbu coo 









Dispositions of employer contribution appeals 


as result of formal hearings 


Total Experience 
rating 


oBpHo 


ooowr 


' 
o1 wWapoo 


WN 
oooNw 


Shor 


rd 
noo 


no 


oo HFOOND La 











Liability 
status or 
seasonality 


determination 





e 
I(IwWmaod oo 


1 
1 
SRaor COOP o 


ooo 





e 











no 








OO [9.000 me 


Arbitrary 
or 
Jeopardy 
assessments 













! t | 
! 
(oo ooo ofFOoo ocooocodo coloooe co! 


we 
oo roo FO °o 





i] 
©ccoCo0o0 Ooo She 


Bo 


oo o00 oco9000 ooo0c°c°o co! ocooo wel 


co oooao oO 


1/ The experience-rating year begins on January 1 in all of the 48 States which have experience-rating except as 


follows: 


and Washington, July 1; and Louisiana, October 1. 


2/ Data not available. 


Notes 


This table is corrected to June 6, 1947. 


Alabama, Arkansas, and Connecticut, on April 1; Idsho, Maine, Maryland, New York, Tennessee, Utah, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COVERED BY STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS, 1943 AND 1944 





The accompanying tables present the final 
tabulations of employment and wage data 
for 1943 and 1944, for establishments 
whose workers are covered by the State 
unemployment insurance systems.1/ 


All 51 States used the 1942 edition of 
the Social Security Board Industrial 
Classification Code in classifying the 
emp Loyers and/or establishments covered 
by their laws by industry division, 
major industry group, and industry 
group. Further information is presented 
below on the nature and limitations of 
the data; persons who use the data are 
urged to familiarize themselves with 
this material, even though the tables 
and their footnotes are for the most 
part self-explanatory. 


Table 1 presents 51-State totals of 
monthly employment and quarterly wages 
for 1938-46 and is intended to show the 
broad picture of unemployment insurance 
coverage. Table 2 gives data on subject 
employers and workers with wage credits 
for 1943 and 1944. Table 3a carries 
total wages, and table 3b average 
employment, for the years 1938-44. Table 
2 and table 3a each include a column on 
the size-of-firm coverage provisions of 
State laws that were in effect for 1943 
and 1944; footnotes to table 3a record 
changes in coverage provisions that would 
affect direct comparison of data for 

1943 and 1944 with the earlier'years. 


The remaining tables are divided into two 
groups: the first, tables 4-14, gives 
1943 data, and the second, tables 104-114, 
gives the corresponding 1944 data. Each 
table is in two parts, part (a) dealing 
with wages and part (b) with employment. 
Data shown in these are as follows: 


Tables 4 and 104: 51-State totals of 


quarterly wages and monthly employment 
for each industry division and major 


industry group. 


Tables 5 and 105: Total wages and aver- 
age employment for the year, by State, 





1/ 1943 data have been. revised since their 
release in the 1944 issue of the 
Social Security Yearbook, pp. 120-126, 
and 1944 data have been revised since 
their release in the 1945 issue, 





for each industry division. 





Tables 6 and 106: Quarterly wages and 
monthly employment, by State, for all 
industries combined. 


Tables 7-13 and 107-113: Quarterly 
wages and monthly employment, by State, 
with a separate table for each industry 
division. 


Tables 14 and 114: 51-State totals of 
quarterly wages and monthly employment 
for each industry division, major indus- 
try group, and industry group. 


A list of the code numbers and titles of 
the 1942 edition of the Social Security 
Board Industrial Classification Code 
follows the tables. 


NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 
Source of Data 


The data presented in the tables are 
based on the most comprehensive basic 
source of monthly employment and quarterly 
total wage statistics available in the 
Nation. In submitting their compulsory 
quarterly tax reports to the State 
unemployment insurance agencies, all 
employers subject to a State unemployment 
insurance law include information on the 
number of workers employed in the last 
pay period of each month (middle pay 
period for 1945 and thereafter) and the 
total amount of wages paid during each 
calendar quarter. The State agencies 
summarize these data in an annual report 
to the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
due date of which (July 31) is set well 
after the end of the calendar year to 
ensure the agencies adequate time to 
receive delinquent employer reports or 
make any necessary corrections in reports 
received earlier. Data from these annual 
reports are then further summarized by » 
the Bureau and published in tabular 

form, as in this release. 

The loyment Data 

Figures on employment represent the number 
of workers earning wages in employment 
covered by State unemployment insurance 
laws (see "limitations of Coverage," 
below) during the last pay period of each 
type (weekly, semimonthly, and so on) 
ending in the month. Since each employer 





reports on the basis of his own pay Average Earnings 


period, the pay period will vary slightly, 
in both ending date and length, from Persons who use these data should not 
employer to employer. An employer who attempt to calculate average annual or 
pays his employees on more than one quarterly earnings of workers by relating 
basis (that is, factory workers weekly wages for a year or quarter to average 
and office workers semimonthly) reports employment during the same period. Aver=- 
a figure that is the sum of the number age employment figures represent the 
of workers earning wages on the last number of different workers employed 
gay roll of each type ending within the . "simultaneously" (that is, in the "aver— 
month. (For 1945 and thereafter, the age" pay period), but because of turn— 
employer reports the number of workers over, short-time jobs, and so on, the 
earning wages in the pay period of each number of different workers employed at 
type ending nearest the fifteenth of the one time or another during an entire 
month.) The figures include clerical quarter or year, and hence sharing in the 
workers, corporation officials, executives, total wages paid for that quarter or year, 
and supervisory personnel, as well as is substantially larger than the number 
wage earners, but do not include non- employed at any one time. For example, 
salaried entrepreneurs and self-employed average covered employment in the United 
persons. 3 States in 1943 was 30.8 million, but the 
wages paid for covered employment during 
Since these employment figures are that year were distributed among 44.0 
basically counts of pay-roll items and million different workers. The latter 
since, because of turn-over, more than _ figure ("workers with wage credits") 
one pay-roll item for the same job may should be used in calculating average 
be listed by an employer during one pay annual per capita earnings. Unfortunately, 
period, the figures represent a slight however, this type of figure is not 
overstatement of the number of full-time generally available fron the unemployment 
and part-time jobs existing in covered insurance program except for annual State 
industries during the pay period. Also and national totals (without quarterly or 
because some workers hold more than one industry breakdowns), and even these 
job, either consecutively or concurrently, figures are not as a rule as accurate as 
during a single pay period and hence the data on average employment. Much 
appear as an “item"® on more than one pay _more exhaustive data on annual per capita 
roll, the figures also reoresents a slight. earnings of workers can be obtained from 
overstatement of the number of different tabulations prepared from old-age and 
workers employed in covered industries survivors insurance records (for example, 
during the pay period. As a measure of see tables 69-79 in the Social Sscurity 
the extent of the overstatement due to Yearbook, 1945). 
multiple job holding, it has been ss 
estimated that, in the United States as a Data on wages and average employment in the 
whole, 300,000 workers earned wages from accompanying tables may, however, be used — 
2 different employers, either concurrently with reasonable accuracy for calculating | 
or consecutively, during the week of average weekly earnings of employed covered 
January 3-9, 1943; for somewhat less than workers during a quarter or year. Wages 
half of these 300,000 workers, both for the quarter should be divided by 13 
emp Loyers were covered by the State (or wages for the year should be divided 
unemployment insurance laws. by 52) to derive a figure on wages paid 
during the average week of the period, 
The Wage Data and this amount can then be related to 
the corresponding figure on average 
Figures on wages represent the total employment. This procedure assumes that * 
amount of compensation paid or payable by Naverage employment® is approximately 
the employer to covered workers for pay the same as “employment in an average 
periods ending within the quarter, even week," an assumption justified by the 
_ though a part of the payments may not be~.-.| fact that the pay periods for which | ~ 
subject to contributions for unemployment employment is reported are in most cases 
insurance purposes. Under most State single weeks. 
laws, tips, bonuses, and the cash value of 
such perquisites as meals and lodging are Limitations of Coverage \ 


regarded as wages and are inclwied in the 
employer reports. Since the data relate only to employment — 








end wages of persons covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws, they do 
not include large segments of the em- 
ployed labor force excluded from cover- 
age by size-cf-firm, type-of-employment, 


and other limitations of State laws. It 
is estimated that the exemotion of small 
firms by State laws in 1944 excluded 
about & percent of the wage and salary 
workers in covered industries. Also 
excluded from coverage in an average 
week were approximately 1.6 million 
agricultural laborers and 6.5 million 
self-employed farmers and unpaid family 
workers, and 4.5 million nonagricultural 
self-employed workers. Other wage and 
salary workers in nonagricultural employ- 
ment excluded from coverage were about 
5.6 million employees of Federal, State, 
and local governments; about 1.4 million 
railroad workers who were covered by the 
railroad unemployment insurance system; 
and approximately 2 million workers 
employed in private homes, in the maritime 
industry, and by nonprofit religious, 
charitable, scientific, and educational 
organizations. 


Data by Industry 


For 1938-41, State agencies submitted em- 
ployment and wage reports with the employ- 
ing units classified, according to the 
industries in which they were engaged, 
into 60 "major industry groups."* Each 


group was identified by a 2-digit indus- 
try code, the codes being those of the 
1939 edition of the Social Security Board 
industrial Classification Code. Begin= — 
ning with 1942, the State agencies changed 
to the 1942 edition of the Code and sub- 
mitted their annual reports with employ- 
ment and wage data subclassified into 402 
“industry groups"—each identified by a 
3-digit industry code-—and their quarterly 
reports with the data classified into 77 
major industry groups. 


In the classification by industry, each 
place of business is coded on the basis 
of its principal activity. If a fim 
conducts different activities at its 
various establishments, separate industry 
codes are assigned to each establishment. 
For example, when a firm is engaged pri- 
marily in manufacturing but also operates 
retail outlets, separate employment and 
wage data are reported for each of these 
functions. Also, employers operating in 
more than one State must submit separate 
reports on their operations within each 
State. Thus employment and wages for multi- 
unit employers are classified under the | 
industrial activity and State in which 
they are operating, rather than according 
to the primary industry or location of 
the reporting employer. The industry 
codes assigned in each State are based on 
periodic "nature-cf—business" reports 
submitted by covered employers. 
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Table 2.--Statutory coverage provisions, number of subject employers, and workers with wage credits, by State, 1943 and 1944 
[Corrected to May 20, 1947/7 











Workers with wage credits 3/ y 


a ” anetun 


Subject employers 2/ as of: 





Statutory minimum 


number of workers December 31, 1943 


December 31, 1944 






















































why Ses for employer 
coverage 1/ 

Total, 51 States..... | cocccocvccrerccccs 
VS DRRIR 5.5 s-0:b o'c)> 5 5. -- | 8 in 20 weeks 
LOGE ives e'se0scle sles A) i CW mre ne 
Arizona.......-..s.. -| 3 in 20 weeks 5 
AL KOTIGDG cle fis «5 0'cfk 00 -| 1 in 10 days 1 377,000 
Californias... <0.s.. 4 in 20 weeks 9 3,915, 3,778, 000 7.9 
Colbradosst ve c0c- ess .| 8 in 20 weeks 5 307,000 6 
Connecticut...... -..- | 4 in 13 weeks 5 936,000 2.0 
Delaware...........-. 1 in 20 weeks 6 155, 000] - 3) 
District of Columbia./ 1 at any time 8 39, 000 ok 
Wloridactccscecss ese] 8 in 20 weeks 6/ 9 79, 000 1.4 
Georgiavcrcscsse ses .| 8 in 20 weeks 1.0 864, 000 1.8 
FST ee ee 1 at any time 7/ 6 123,000 ‘3 
POmNGG T cinie’s ogre’ + oes 1 at any time 8/ 9 134, 000 3 
TATANOL Bere le.ie's o's,010 0's 6 in 20 weeks 4.8 3,271,000 6.9 
DYLAN EOS Scie cc vies --| 8 in 20 weeks 1.3 17320, 000 2.8 
TOW oo: 10106 Seevvvencss | & in 15 weeks 3 9 1 08 , OCO 1.1 
RRA tes Vil. vex sae ..| 8 in 20°weeks : .6 1 74, 000 1.0 
Kentucky......... .--.| 4 in 3 quarters 9/ 1.0 1.0 1 529, 000 vipat 
Louisiana............ 4 in 20 weeks 1.3 1.3 4 672,000 1.4 
EN asc «Ga Supi sees. | 8 in 20 weeks 4 4 6 000 .6 
Maryland. .......0.0. .| 4 in 20 weeks 1.6 1.5 9 852, 000 1.8 
Massachusetts....... -| 1 in 20 weeks 8.3 8.5 9 1,779,000 of 
MIGHT EAN. «ccc deneee - | 8 in 20 weeks Dat 2.5 6 2, 207, 000 - 
Minnesota........... .| 1 in 20 weeks 10/ 2.8 2.7 5 729, 000 1.5 
Mississippi......... -| 8 in 20 weeks 05 5 1 349, 000 | 
MABSO0ULL 6. cine c-sewcs ot 0s setkicle onie'e & # 1.5 2.5 1,181,000 2.5 
MOREANR che cic's 0.3.0.9 «10 - | 1 in 20 weeks 11/ 1.0 “3 118,000 2 
Nebraska............. 8 in 20 weeks 5 J 269, 000 6 
NOVAK i soe ssiveciecess - | 1 at any time 12/ “3 ae 75,000 ys 
New Hampshire........| 4 in 20 weeks 5 3 134, 000 3 
New Jersey....... «see | 8 in 20 weeks 2.2 2.2 4.0" 1,909, 000 4.0 
New Mexico...........| 2 in 13 weeks 13/ 6 y | 7 127,000 3 
New York.............| 4 in 15 days 14,1 14,2 12.1 5, 943, 000 12.5 
North Carolina....... | 8 in 20 weeks 1.2 1.2 1.9 777,000 1.6 
North Dakota......... Sr Oia eeerce —e ae et , 000 ol 
Ghlocee eee shies: eee | 3 in 1 day 5.8 5.7 6.4 3, 097,000 6.5 
Oklahoma.............| 8 in 20 weeks at AY 1.0 489,000 1.0 
OREGON te es oe cesses -| 4 in 1 day 14/ ea 17 lee 574, 000 ise 
Pennsylvania......... 1 in 20 weeks 15.3 14.2 8.3 3,913, 000 8.2 
Rhode Igland......... | 4 in 20 weeks 8 eT a7 325,000 -7 
South Carolina...... -| 8 in 20 weeks 5 5 9 433,000 9 
South Dakota......... eles AOk a ctete cis’ sation ne 2 ol 72, 000 e2 
Tennessee........ Aare este satelaivinte cre acs’ ‘ 8 8g 1.8 880, 000 1.9 
MeERO Cee Ce ince | tec Neiicvercies E 1 2 3.8 1,820, 000 3.8 
Utah... een Sete -- | 1 at any time 15/ 8 8 5 187,000 . 
Vermont. <ce...sceees - | 8 in 20 weeks of. 2 52 95,000 AD 
Virginia; .. 2% 3... aatdlec ses tacate'ate Apr 1.0 ie) 1.8 787, 000 1. 
Washington........ .-. | 1 at any time 3.7 8 abu 1, 042, 000 2.2 
West Virginia........ | 8 in 20 weeks 5 5 1.0 506, 000 1.1 
Wisconsin............ | 6 in 18 weeks 16/ 1.6 7 2.0 1,024, 000 2.2 
Wyoming........-...-. | 1 in 20 weeks 17/ 5 5 a2 79, 000 se 


1/ An employer becomes subject to the State unemployment insurance law when he has employed the specified minimum number of workers 
on at least 1 day in each of the specified number of weeks within the current or preceding calendar year; coverage provisions shown 
are for 1943; no changes effective in 194}. 

2/ A subject employer is an employing unit or group of units which is subject to the State unemployment insurance law and for this 
purpose is considered 1 legal entity. 

e Estimated number of different workers who have earned some wages in covered employment in the State during year. 

4/ Total not adjusted for duplication of workers earning wages in more than 1 State during year. The totals adjusted for the estimated 

duplication are 44,000,000 for 1943 and 43,000,000 for 1944, 

Reporting units. 

Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year, effective July 1, 1943. 

Prior to May 11, 1943, 1 or more in 20 weeks. 

And $78 or more in a calendar quarter. 

Wages of $50 or more to each of at least 4 workers in each of 3 calendar quarters; or & or more in 20 weeks, 

Employers of less than 8 excluded from coverage if located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 or 

more population. : 

Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 

And total wages of $225 or more in a calendar quarter. 

Or total wages of $450 or more in a calendar quarter. 

And total wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter. 

And total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter. 

8 or more in current or 6 or more in preceding calendar year, or, where employer's records do not permit accurate count of workers, 

er wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year; effective July 1, 1943, ér total wages of more than $10,000 in calender 

quarter. 

1J/ And total wages of $150 or more in a calendar quarter. 
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Table 3e.--Total wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, by year, 1938-1944 


[In thousands; corrected to May 20, 19477 


. Statutory minimum 
number of workers 
State ¥aslauntoybe 1938 1940 1942 1ghe 1943 1944 
coverage 2/ 


Total, 51 States....... sone RD bap $26,200,026 | 3/ $29,069,447 | $32,449,899 | $42,145,685 | $54,796,162 | $66,116,563 | $69,139,035 





Alabanasc. sss yereneeeee 8 in 20 weeks 239,012 629,913 685 ,e8h | 
Mlagka sacek ccenhetead a do on 18,663 53,671 74,031 | 
AYd sOna ss. sus calves eo 139732 160,718 192,51 
Arar 608.5 acess cease 115,762 164,219 269,138 
California......csecs0. 1,902,198 1,998,470 | 2,238,118] 2,973,482] 4,280,397] 5,717,762 
Colorado... .ckvsaeeuiceles 20 weeks 153, 386 1€7,012 177,512 215,677 324,437 321,891 
Connecticut....ccssccee 13 weeks 6/ Bug 36 au THs 1,084, 330 1,480, 690 1,69 eolL 
Dalawares oo ccaaseisses 20 weeks 1 131,092 161,080 194,256 
District of Columbia... any time 289,761 327,315 353,862 
Flori Ga. ic caiet chee 20 weeks 7/ 24, 69 330,587 Ya, 729 61b 459 
Georgia.....cesssceees 470,155 578,041 733,226 
Hawai tee cit tdcthe oo cmens 69,436 F i 121,621 6 171,097 
Lalo seve a smatin tas ecee 9/ 6 3 85,765 121,134 
LVinotas so2sa cence weed in 20 weeks, 10/ 34575599 61,060] 4,881,672 
Tnalanay cc sch ec adele oe in 20 weeks 639, 34 869,883 1,240,665 2,070,005 
TOWh os Oelc ikea aks é in 15 weeks 273,455 291,161 368,193 45, 71¢ 519,427 
RaNAAG sce chooses ycktoak in 20 weeks 168, 387 178,916 238,649 432,455 568, 754 
Ken tuckyi<ccsdewieds ovis in 3 quarters 11 272,019 304,223 pectere 43,456 555.592 
Louisiana....... BO Gog in 20 weeks 12 288,563 319,276 12,408 546,952 716,117 
Maine... soswarckenl aes in 132,720 144, 359 156,553 214,835 316,575 390 413 
Maryland......ceeceeees 380,580 431,900 508,613 715,812] 1,018,093] 1,251,343 
Massachusetts.......... 1,207,662 1,387,978 | 1,529,649 ao Tesnoe 2,860,121 
Miahd ganictaiwd cshen ee. 1, 316,243 1,587,439 | 1,908,505]  2,575,0he2 4, 4g5, 226 
Minnesota,........ees0s 456,792 yy 501,655 748 895,254 
Mississippi..........0- 75,661 104,193 213,291 
Miasoard c.5 Neds sakes - 636, 789 734,694 1,400,214 
Montana. Scccc ssa eens 81,014 bs 101,074 6 136,667 
Nebragka..§ cccacsecges 116,970 128,672 276,033 
Mevatlacn.cncottenece ts 27,331 207 4 ea 
New Hampshire.......... 100,118 116,680 180,98 
New Jersey...cceccevess 1,135,831 1,267,497 | 1,491,746 3,130,553 
New Mexicoc :4s.. eee. 43,0 47, 382 52,868 63,66. 88,131 
Naw! Yorks. ies Sessa ok ! 5,001,208 5» pats 392 8,973,191 
North Carolina 346,07 396,524 37,137 755686 4 803,007 
North Dakota........... 29,711 31,789 6 43,460 
Ghigo sare weer eo es 1,731,526 2,028,295 | 2)302,139 3973309} 4,934,878 
Oklahoma......ceseeeees 233,734 22,592 11,452 517, Wy 
regener. vsti scraeieeare 202, 312 255,677 578,700 786,605 
Pennsylvania.......... 2,605, 748 3,228,821 5,092,398] 5,881,376 
Rhode Island........... 205,557 254,210 481,688 514,139 
South Carolina > 143,081 187,013 325, S84 348, 698 
South Dakota.........0. F 37,826 Lo, 646 yh 59,182 56,230 
Tennessee... ....scceceee 337,815 608,236 772,032 
SeXAOs <iai/ crack Koes os Mod ar tne 832,577 1,505,991] 1,966,470 
Ttahsc Pc ph wth Sakae be \ 102,090 6,06 207 255,526 
Vermont.......... 6,601 106,115 
Virginia ss ch hile aes ienns a : 345,040 397,430 | . 802,127 
Washington........0..00. 2 Wik, 352 1,345,404 
West Virginia.......... 8 in 20 weeks 348, 602 392, 544 : 700,040 
Weconsin, wid ea) bos 6 in 18 weeks 22/ 685,399 1,42b 564 
Wyoming 45 h.GeSas v0 1 in 20 weeks 23/ 40,67 424 42,758 61,240 135159 





Footnotes for Tables 3a and 3b. 


1/ Total wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods ending within the year and average of workers in covered 
employment in last pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) efiding within the month, Uxcludes data for rail- 
roads and allied groups subject, as of July 1, 1939, to Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 

2/ An employer becomes subject to the State unemployment insurance lew when he has employed the specified minimum number of 

workers on at least 1 day in each of the specified number of weeks within the current or preceding calendar year; coverage 

provisions shown are for 1943, with changes from past periods footnoted; no changegeffective in 194, 

Includes estimated nontaxable wages (wages in excess of $3,000) for New York, 

Includes estimated employment for some months for New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Prior to 1941, 1 or more in 20 weeks; for 1941, 1 or more in 10 weeks; for 1942 and thereafter, 1 or more in 10 days. 

Prior to 1942, 5 or more in 20 weeks; for 1942 and thereafter, 4 or more in 13 weeks, 

Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year, effective July 1, 1943, 

Prior to May-11, 1943, 1 or more in 20 weeks, 

For 1938, 1 or more in 20 weeks; for 1939 and thereafter, $78 or more in a calendar quarter, 

Prior to 1940, 8 or more in 20 weeks; 1 and thereafter, 6 or more in 20 weeks, 

11/ Wages of $50 or more to each of at least 4 workers in each of 3 calendar quarters; or 8 or more in 2) weeks, 

12/ Prior to October 1, 1938, 8 or more in 20 weeks; from October 1, 1938, to December 31, 1940, 4 or more in 20 weeks or 12 or 
’ more in 10 weeks; 1941 and thereafter, 4 or more in 20 weeks. 
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EI 


13/ Prior to 1939, 8 or more in 20 weeks; from 1939 through 1942, 4 or more in 20 weeks; for 1943 and thereafter, lor more in 


20 weeks, 


‘ 


729,861 
88, 365 
184,880 
262, 879 
6, 063,852 


303, 14 
1, o44, 692 
_ 197,265 

364,556. 

654, 732 


806, 383 
164, 466 
120, 895 
5,310,195 
2,098,632 


555.227 
586,056 
608, 239 
760,942 
371,188 


1,187, 764 


234,390 


1,463,255 ( 
133, 440 
284, 343 

72, 2k6 
183,583 


3,281, 441 
93,007 
9,606, 79€ 
82,162 
49,130 


5,125,167 
536, 789 
797,246 

6,132,552 
509,1 
354,416 

59.373 
907 ,562 

2,112,099 

203, 782 


110,562 
787,432 
1,478, 362 
137, (52 
1,537,203 
81,933 


win a a 
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Table 3b.--Average employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, by year, 1938-1945 


[Corrected to May 20, 19477 


State 1938 ie 1940 1941 


Total, 51 States...... : 4/ 19,929, 364 21,377,528 29, 349,020 30, 044, 492 


1943 1944 






PUDONG sia'c otal cih ie «saree 247,887 260,567 5 41,143 3h, 716 4eo 144 
Biman etc ce be 10, 356 10,188 21,509 22,878 22,472 
PEA CON Birn aise fs, .< bias vee 53,414 57,822 30 87,888 95,287 87, 746 
APEANGA SS 55 oss oe ain 123,543 139,294 217,670 195, 667 183,573 
MMLETOTNIA. sonia See ve 1,216,773 1,264,432 1,380, 688 1,981,973 2,273,876 €,237,560 
SP ORMAO Sa oe cia, «+ es o/s 122, 2h2 129,565 133,464 149,115 185,734 174, 440 157,257 
Connecticut........... Hol, 323 439,796 hol, 390 607,463 670,537 674,975 629,124 
PLA WEUO stare. s cicciae v< be Lo 60,980 67,585 77,192 83,201 87,070 32,357 
District of Columbia,. 5 162,021 176,810 201,925 199,402 201, 240 191, 102 
a a 5 234,270 252,173 292,502 320,695 358,298 348,735 
EBV Eta S. eA koh css cee 331, 324 360, 637 Way, yb 472,902 499,806 490, 7/5 
MEE Aoes cit. es rs oc 735176 67,059 88,856 100,009 81,016 75,331 
A ee sear clo aicsis Se 59,935 63,413 69,553 77,922 68,959 66,339 
MotpOlis.. See ies etic cc. 1,604,221 1,799,494 2,045,774 2,128,463 2,203, 228 2,188,436 
THGVOUA. scare cvicicies sons 4 547,897 609,636 TH, 775 822,085 893, 244 603,238 
PaMerMabelet tre sos s + ces 6 215,571 228,651 236,976 263,870 282,909 299,953 296, 621 
RECUR E PCE oe cos coset 143,488 143,136 149,000 176,690 242,377 275, 232 259, 140 
RUC Rats Sheet Scts sia ¥. 239,739 245,735 265,874 298,736 324,726 323, 234 313,680 
BouLelana...sesieavcs» ¢ 230,715 269 , 858 289,450 336,018 371,087 402,989 395,702 
CSRS 8p) 127,510 136,908 143,521 172,662 194,164 191,517 176, 466 
MUP IRBE SS. 5's o's y p eae 326,938 349 ,312 3955347 553,292 572,643 i 522,070 
Massachusetts......... 906,984 1,907,562 1,113,342 1,317,373 1,399,428 §' 1,362,535 
MACH SAD. o's sieeve se se 871,957 1,007,628 1,123,919 1,423,377 1,613,689 + 1,575,774 
Minnesota........0.5 2 364,593 391,868 373,283 loo, 613 437,757 A | L65 ,677 
Mississippi........ ets 98,683 106,763 116,820 144,173 170,902 164,097 161,719 
aM SOULE cicidiisws aks %e 501, 398 527,473 554,111 656,086 719,560 152,079 122,991 
GREAT Als Mee’, 6.c.ci72 3 6%. 62,709 68, 300 73,843 77,192 78,464 74,108 72,009 
MOUEMSLE ess clesc cee te 98 ,98u 101,922 104,054 111,571 139,224 146,966 =! 143, 738 
i. See 19,242 22,205 alt, 430 28,140 43,872 38,784 | 30,699 
New Hampshire......... 96,086 101,248 104,443 119, 347 117,739 109,418 108,530 
New Jersey........000 $14,998 886,043 973,966 1,127,483 1,228,218 1,297, 4ou 1,254,856 
New Mexico.....sseeece Uf 37,019 42,422 48,8 535517 57,684 57,243 55.373 
WeWALOER siecle sss 6+ se 18/ 2,967,819 3,148,613 3,313,071 3,654,882 3,808,430 3,974, 861 3,995,615 
North Carolina........ h20, 398 Yn 200 467,197 549,170 585,591 578,861 | 559,175 
North Dakota.......... 25,741 26,174 27,381 29,733 28,641 28,861 29, 880 
RMN are cteiiciain loin eins ach ¢ 1,245,620 1, 396,951 1,507,496 1,789,319 1,933,635 2,068, 664 2,017,272 
CICLBDOMA Si cisicts coe co os.0s 178,975 181, 623 134,634 207,415 246,956 272,610 258,437 
POON sates tule bos sce 133,949 154,063 192,128 2324 305 285,209 323,969 317, 448 
Pennsylvania.......... U/ 2,145,752 2,192,067 2,378,716 2,675,146 2,190,860 2,811, 346 2,747, 742 
“Rhode Island,......... 173,940 193,455 204, 624 2g , 693 265,615 250,041 233, 862 
South Carolina........ 184,206 204,187 2574621 278, 847 2734230 255,152 
South Dakota.......-.. 31,220 32,768 36, 389 41,956 32,005 37,534 
Tennessec.......200% Ke 275,362 292,123 388,261 4eg, ha 468,80 49,032 
n= a Sa 622,706 652,704 796,706 gig, 4o7 1,048,01 1,027,963 
BECO TE SE cise ncle tS, Sp se 67,430 72,/01 90,869 116,232 122,510 \ 100,173 
ok ee ae 42,487 46, 268 552070 58,045 575853 57,480 
PEEPING c).i20o.5\s «lees s 4) 282,489 324.529 U7, 368 49Q7,837 461, 331 429, 700 
Washington,........... 246,809 264, 331 391,426 508 , 822 555,496 575,976 
West Virginia.,....... 258, 668 267,802 327,215 353,199 343,580 332, 452 
Wisconsin... 0+... <.- 409, 364 437,334 536,945 617,962 661,139 668,372 


: 2 ees iad 33,089 34,009 38,140 38, 363 395174 39, 764 


Footnotes for Tables 3a and 3b--continued 


14/ For 1940 and thereafter, employers of less than 8 excluded from coverage if located outside the corporate limits of a city, 
village, or borough of 10,000 or more population, 

15/ Prior to 1941, 1 or more in 20 weeks and total wages of $500 or more in calendar year; 1941 and thereafter, 1 or more in 20 
weeks, or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 

16/ Prior to 1939, 1 or more in 20 weeks; for 1939 and thereafter, 1 at any time and total wages of $225 or more in a calendar 
uarter, 

17/ Bele to July 1, 1939, 4 or more in 20 weeks; after June 30, 1939, 2 or more in 13 weeks, or total wages of $450 or more in 
a calendar quarter, 

18/ Derived from monthly employment figures, representing total of employees on monthly pay rolls plus the highest number on 
semimonthly, weekly, and anyother pay roll. 

19/ And total wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter, 

20/ Prior to July 1, 1939, 4 or more in & weeks; after June 30, 1939, total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter, 

21/ Prior to July 1, 1941, 8 or more in 20 weeks; after June 30, 1941, 1 or more at any time, 

22/ For 1934, 8 or more in 1938 or 7 or more in 1937, or, where employers!’ records do nct permit accurate count of workers, 
total wages of $7,000 or more in 1937; for 1939 and thereafter, 8 or more in current or 6 or wore in preceding calendar year, 
or where employers’ records do not permit accurate count of workers, total wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year; 
eftective July 1, 1943, or total wages of more than $10,000 in calendar quarter. © 

23/ Prior to 1939, 1 or more in 20 weeks; 1939 and thereafter, 1 or more in 20 weeks and total wages of $150 or more ina 
calendar quarter. ; 
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_ Recoaversion Unemploynent Benefits for Seamen....+-++-31 


e "Denied Clains and Disqualifications, January- 
: % ¥! March LIUTeaevsaseeerceccerceerereresesessevccceese sede 


Duvet ion. of Benefits, Benefit Sele. Ended October— 
December 1946, and Somaecy for Year UDB. oe coeeeeene 3d 


Tine Lapse in Benefit Payments, January-March 1947, 32.48 


Potential Benefits, Claimants Establishing Benefit 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY Employment Security Activities 
Social Security Administration Vol. 3, No. a7 
7 Bureau of Employment Security 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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Preliminary data on cet ge stat Cer July 1947 
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JuLy. is June 
‘a 
aye BSlned en 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947).......... 37,000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)...........5000. --~ 31, 000, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
, a. Nuaber filing initial claims..........-. 22k 617 189, 403 
b. Number filing continued claims.......... Lee ILS 1,159, 387 
4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in months 
Pe, A he cy ss vice ole © 818, 367 $03, 060 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 38.4 37.6 
(3) Average number per week....... : 204, 592 200, 765 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month; 
“Ee SAL 9 gat he ETRE TCT of $29,571 784, 245 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 38.9 36.8 
(3) Average number per week....... ; 207, 393 196, 061 
5, Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month; 
CE yPROMUET Ss. ss ccs ess Mee Mehr Benn c : 968, 000 972, 298 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... 2.6 6 
b. Number receiving first payments dusting. 
eee er tN rare 1a re Gots Foie ceigh ose 401, 000 538,161 


c. Claimants eneantehe benefits Arne 
4 weeks in month: 
COINS Vee 6 A eS 103, 900 99, 556 
(2) Percent of all Claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 


4 weeks in month........ses+. 12.4 LOOT 
(3) Average number per week........ 26, 000 2k, $89 
6, Amount of benefits: , | 
RPT GHL LOY OREN: <cicciesccccuccuceveucces $76, 523, 000 $72, 967, 088 
bv. Average weekly sofeery (for total 
unemployment)... ccoceoe Re ae = eae $17.64 $17.77 





a See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Prelimina 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the nwaber of different workers who have 


earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 
the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings 
data from the Bureau of’ Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 








Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. 

Item 4, Claimant turnover 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A= the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks 
in the month. 


B= the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
week period. 


Q 
ti 


A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. — 


oO 
ii 


all claimants during the period less the mumber of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the period. 


Item 4a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 


month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item 4» (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 


in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is derived 


by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by 
such weeks. 


Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended June 28 and July 26, 
Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks: . 


For June; Weeks ended June 7, 14, 21, and 28. 
For July: Weeks ended July 12, 19, 26, and August 2. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
July 1947 





The initial claims load in July rose above 
that for June, averaging 216,300 per week 
during the 4-week period ended July 26, 
in comparison with 200,800 in the preced- 
ing 4-week period. Among the factors 
responsible for this increase was the 
beginning of new benefit years in July 

in 5 States--Arkansas, Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington. Also, some firms 
closed for vacation periods during which 
workers not eligible for vacation pay 
filed claims. In addition, a shortage 

of steel contributed to the claims load, 
particularly in Michigan, the automobile 
and auto-body State. Michigan's initial 
claims averaged 29,200 per week in July as 
compared with 9,800 in June. In Indiana 
and Ohio, vacation lay-offs and the 
shortage of steel were responsible for 
increases. On the other hand, Pennsyl- 
vania's weekly average declined from 
20,700 to 16,300, despite the volume of 


initial claims from workers not eligible 
for vacation pay. New York's weekly 
average (exclusive of the transitional 
claims) dropped from 56,000 to 42,900. 


The average weekly number of continued 
claims for the Nation, however, dropped 
between the June and July periods, from 
1,162,900 to 1,149,000, representing a 
slight increase in waiting-period claims 
and a greater decrease in compensable 
Claims. New York's weekly average rose 
for the second successive month in its 
new benefit year, from 244,000 to 255,500. 
Connecticut, Indiane, and Ohio were among 
the States with moderate increases. 
Partially offsetting these increases were 
declines in California, Maryland, and 
Texas. 


The relative incidence of insured unem- 
ployment was the same for July as for 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 


MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
2.5 





WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
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June, 4.0 percent. This estimate is the by 10. Except for the small declines in 
ratio of insured unemployment during the most of the New England States, all but 
week including the eighth of the month to 2 of the States with decreases were 
average covered employment during 1946. those west of the Mississippi River. 

In only 3 States--Florida, Maine, and California, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island--did this ratio vary as Tennessee showed ratios of 6.1 percent 
much as a full percentage point from that to 6.7 percent, while in North Dakota, 
in June. Declines were reported by 19 _.. South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming the 


States, increases by 20, and no change ratios were less than 1 percent. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY 1945 TO DATE 
(INCLUDES INSURED PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
June 1947 





Total initial claims for State unemploy- 
ment insurance declined sharply during 
June, from 1,156,000 to 878,000. If, how- 
ever, New York's transitional claims for 
the new benefit year--which do not repre- 
sent new unemployment--are excluded from 
both months, these claims dropped only 
from 886,400 to 871,500. Continued claims, 
on the other hand, edged up by 104,000 to 
4,906,000, though 34 States, including all 
those west of the Mississippi River but 
Louisiana, reported fewer claims than in 
May. These declines were more than offset 
by the increases in about half the Eastern 
States, particularly those manufacturing 
nondurable goods. Outstanding increases 
in continued claims were 90,700 in New York 
and 42,700 in Massachusetts. Part of the 
continued claims increase for the country 
as a whole may be attributed to the fact 
that the June totals include claims re- 
scheduled from Memorial Day, when the 
claims offices were closed. The number 


of weeks of wnemployment compensated dur- 
ing the month rose by 67,000 to a total 
of 4,219,000. As a result, total bene- 
fits paid increased for the fourth suc- 
cessive month, going from $72.3 to $73.6 
million. The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries during June rose 940,000 to 
1,006,000. This was the first time since 
July 1946 that the number was more than a 
million. 


Although industry has been working on 4 
more-than-full employment level, there 
were considerable shifts of the labor 
force and lay-offs of workers took place 
at a much higher rate than might be an- 
ticipated at the present level of business 
activity. This explains the comparatively 
high levels of claims and benefits. The 
fact that the number of initial claims 
adjusted for transitional claims for new 
benefit years, and of waiting period 
claims declined continuously but very 


Table 1.--Sumaary of unemployment insurance operations 


June 1947 
Pd Wecher or Amount of change fron- 
anount May 1947 June 1946 
PAD AGIBE Ge oxida de tdinseedes thee sos seuss bs 1/ 873,000 =288, 000 +117, 000 
NOWevecrccccendceveewcceceussesvvescceveste 1/ 592, 000 -254, 000 +14, 000 
Additional CMe abo e ves reaks ole rer ences mh 286, 000 -34, 000 +103, 000 
Contimied claims... cccccccrcccceccccccncccccs 1/ +906, 000 +104, 000 -489, 000 
METERS POTION S/o se ccvucdespecetvvesessve 1 548, 000 +57, 000 +69, 000 
PRUMAERHID vn Face ctais a cet sin as ocisine beso Ko ee uy » 358, 000 +46, 000 =558, 000 
OREMLODNDONGELOG, Socata as fe isltsnccecccccecce 219, 000 . +67, 000 869,000 
PGtmls Nem] OVEN... ccige s secede ecmscseesecs q/ pr 0G7.008 +58, 000 905, 000 
Other than total unemployment 5/.....escee. 216, +8, 000 +36, 000 
First PAYMENTS. cccosvocccerscecscassevesacvese ¥ 543, 000 +160, 000 +23, 000 
MEPUSGAONE sc Caving bn0ctwbcecguctssesoescosccs W/ 10 » 000 =5, 000 57,000 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6/....secceseceee 4/~ 1,006, 000 +66, 000 -168, 000 
Benefits paid CORO O Se TEE Oo EEOC OHH OLED 080000 4 $73, 559, 000 $1, 264, 000 -$19, 423,000 
Benefits paid since first payable 8/...esceeee » L42, 792, 050 oe psa 
Funds available as of June 30, 1947.... ...seee $7,030, 834, 417 =$32, 068, 609 +$298, 105, 545 


1/ Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 


2/ Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims, and Ohio prior to September 1946, 
Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Includes estimate for Maine and Vermont; also New York for total unemployment only, 

zy Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment, 
Average weekly number of beneficiaries prior to July 1946 was computed from weeks compensated in the 
calendar month, Beginning July 1946 this nuubder is computed from weeks compensated in the weeks ended 


during the month, 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks, 
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Slowly from the first half of Mey to the 
middle of June in all parts of the com- 
try suggests that the seasonal revival 
was greater than the lay-offs in single 
industries passing through liquidation. 


According to the Bureau of labor Statis- 
tics June was marked by a vigorous spurt 

in housing activity and by a flattening 
out of the seasonal slump in some consumer 
soft goods. The continued mild seasonal 
downward trend of the past few months in 
the textile industry was reflected in the 
claims levels in the New England area. 
More new housing*wmits were started in 
June than in any month since the boom days 
of the 1920's. About 75,000 mits were 
started in June, an increase of 2,500 

over the postwar record set in May. The 
rise was particulerly significant because 
June often marks the begiming of 4 sea- 
sonal decline in construction. Census 
estimates of unemployment in June rose from 
1,960,000 to 2,555,000, primarily because 
of the younger persons entering the labor 
force at the end of the school term. On 
the other hand, seasonal expansions, super- 
imposed on the demand generated by high 
incomes and the pressing backlog of needs, 
pushed civilian employment above 60 million 
during June. 


Initial Claims 





Total initial claims declined 288,000 dur- 
ing June, but when New York's transitional 
claims are eliminated from both May and 
June figures, the decline was only 14,500. 
Virginia reported the largest decrease, 
11,000, but this was merely a return to a 
more normal level since the May totals 
were inflated by claims from persons whose 
claims were in active status at the close 
of the old benefit year. Massachusetts’ 
decline of 8,700 conformed to the usual 
pattern for the third month of the bene- 


fit year. Although all but Rhode Island 
of the New England States reported a 


tapering off in initial. claims during 

June, the current volume of initial claims 
in those States remained relatively high 
in comparison with the levels before the 
beginning of the new benefit years and the 
seasonal slump in textile manufacturing. 
The decrease of 5,300 in California's 
initial claims marked the second successive 
month this State has reported a significant 
decline, which occurred despite several 
large trade disputes and lay-offs in the 
Los Angeles area. Pennsylvania's decline 
of 4,400 was attributed to the absence of 
industrial disputes, and the relatively 
few claims from miners for unemployment 
during the "safety shutdown" in April. 


New York's total initial. claims dropped 
257,100 but a correction for the new bene- 
fit year's transitional claims left an 
actual increase of 16,600, attributed to 
the heavy filing attending the new benefit 
yesr. Oregon's jump of 10,400 in initial 
claims was due entirely to claimants filing 
in advance for the new benefit year, which 
begins July l. 


Continued Claims 


The rise of 104,000 in continued claims was 
highlighted by the increase of 90,700 in 
New York. The beginning of the new bene- 
fit year and the continuation of the sea- 
sonal slump in the apparel industry were 
probably the principal factors. The junp 
of 42,700 in Massachusetts was the second 
largest in the Netion. Small activity in 
the leather and textile industries, par- 
ticularly in the Lowell area, was a factor. 
In Virginia, mass seasonal lay-offs in the 
peanut and fruit processing and lumber in- 
dustries accounted for part of the increase 
of 17,300. Outstanding decreases in con- 
tinued claims were reported by the 3 Pa- 
cific Coast States--21,700 in Washington, 
16,400 in California, and 12,800 in Oregon. 


Unemployment Ratio 


The relative incidence of insured unem- 
ployment rose from 3.9 percent for May to 
4.0 percent for June. This estimate is 
the ratio of insured unemployment during 
the week including the 8th to average 
covered employment during the year 1946. 
By and large, the changes from May to June 
were small. The national rise was en- 
tirely due to the increases in the Eastern 
States, since all States west of the Missis- 
sippi River except Colorado, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma showed a decline. The out- 
standing drops were from 4.1 percent to 
2.8 percent in Oregon, from 4.9 to 3.9 in 
Washington, and from 3.6 to 2.6 percent 

in Arizona. On the other hand, the ratios 


for all but 7 of the 27 States east of the 
Mississippi remained the same or rose some- 
what. Virginia's ratio jumped from 1.6 per- 


cent to 3.2 percent, largely as a result of 


the new benefit year, and was the only one 
to increase as much as a full percentage 
point. 


Average Weekly Beneficiaries 


The weekly number of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing a benefit check ranged between 984,000 
and 1,044,000 during the 4 weeks ended 
June 28. The numberfor the week ended 
June 7--1,044,000--was the highest for 
any week in the first 6 months of 1947. 





The backlog caused by the Memorial Day 
holiday on May 30 probably contributed to 
this peak. The average weekly number 
jumped from 940,000 in May to 1,006,000 

in June--the first time since July 1946 
that it has reached the million mark. New 
benefit years in several States apparently 
influenced the number of beneficiaries con- 
siderably, since the 10 States that began 
new benefit years in April and May showed 
significant increases. Outstanding among 
this group were Illinois and Massachusetts. 
On the other hand, the number of benefi- 
ciaries in Idaho, Utah, and Washington 
tapered off before the beginning of new 
benefit years in July. The number of 
beneficiaries edged up slightly in New 


Jersey and Pennsylvani and remained 
about the same in California and Michigan. 


Benefits 


Despite the fact that only 19 States re- 
ported an increase in benefits paid, total 
benefits rose $1.3 million to $73.6 million 
during June. Four States--California, 

New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania-- 
accounted for more than half the total 
benefits paid. Women received more than 
half the benefits in 15 of the 47 States 
for which data are availsble. Benefits 

in Massechusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
venis. exceeded those for May by 8 half 
million or more. The decline of $734,800 
in Washington was the only decrease of a8 
much as half a million. 


Insured Unemployment 
4 Weeks Ended Jume 28 


Totel insured unemployment under the State, 
veteran, and reilroad programs dropped 
slightly during June, avereging 1,882,200 
in the 4 weeks ended June 28 in comperi- 
son with an average of 1,914,900 during 
the 5 weeks neded in May. The declirzie 
wes due mainly to a drop in veterans’ 
ineuvred unemployment from a weekly aver- 
age of 728,400 in Mey to 698,800 in Jue. 
The weekly average for wemployment in- 
sured by the States, on the other hand, 


rose from 1,141,800 to 1,149,200. The 
total of 1,818,900 for the week of June 


28 was low because of the short report- 
ing week caused by the July 4 holiday. 
Claims during the week with the holiday 
were used as a base for estimates of in- 
sured unemployment in the week ended 
June 28. The effect of the holiday in 
California, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
venia is not evident in the data for the 
week of June 28, since the reporting week 
in these States ends on Wednesday or 
Thursday and the Fourth of July fell on 
Friday. The downward bias in their data 
will be evident in the totals for the 
week ended July 5. To a smaller extent, 
the Decoration Day holiday on May 30 
affected the insured unemployment esti- 
mates for the week ended June 7. 


Financial Developments 


During the April-June 1947 quarter, 70 
cents wes paid in benefits for every 
dollar collected, in comparison with 

95 cents in the preceding quarter. Only 
5 Stetes--Alabama, Californis, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, and 
Oklahoma--paid more in benefits than they 
collected during the quarter, as compared 
with 12 States, including these 5, in 
Jenuery-March. At the other extreme were 
14 States where April-June benefits were 
less than one-third of collections. 
Colorado, Hawaii, New Mexico, end South 
Dakota each paid out less than one-fifth 
of the amounts collected. 


Funds available for payment of benefits 
totaled $7,031 million on June 30, ebout 
$127 million more than wes on hand on 
March 30, and an all-time high. The funds 
for New York passed the billion dollar 
mark, and California, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
venia each had more than half a billion. 
In addition to the 30 percent excess of 
collections over benefit disbursements 
during the quarter, interest of $33.6 
million was earned by State trust funds 
during the period. 
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CLAIMS AND BENEFITS 
June 1947 





REGION I 


For the second successive month, all States 
but Rhode Island reported a decline in 
initial claims. Only those in Vermont 

are down to the levels of March, the last 
month in the old benefit year for all 
States in this region. Continued claims, 
however, continued to climb in all Stetes 
but Maine and Rhode Island. The only 
State where benefits exceeded collections 
during April-June wes Massachusetts, which 
reported ea ratio of 178 percent. Connec- 
ticut had the lcwest ratio, 33 percent. 


Connecticut: A lack of orders reduced em- 
ployment in the textile, shirt, tire, 
phermaceutical, optical, clock, oil burner, 
metal, and machine products industries. 
Material shortages still affected the 
automobile parts, automobile body, home 
appliance, and textile finishing indus- 
tries. Towerd the end of the month claims 
were received from newly employed workers 
who were not eligible for pay from fac- 
tories closed down for vacations. Unem- 
ployment sppeers to be staying fairly high, 
contrary to the seascnel trend when farm- 
ing, construction, end summer resorts 
usually reduce unemployment. 


Meine: The decline in both types of 
claims wes due primarily to en upswing 
in employment in sessonal industries. 
Additionel initial claims rose somewhet 
as a result of short-term lay-offs in 
shoe end textile plants of workers who 
had filed previously in their benefit 
yeer. 


Messechusetts. The drop of 8,700 in ini- 
tial claims followed the usual pattern for 
the third month in the new benefit year. 

A dullness in the textile and leather 
industries, particularly in the Lowell 
area, wes partially responsible for the 
jump of 42,700 in continved claims. ~ 


New Hampshire: The drop of 1,900 in total 
initial claims wes due to fewer new ini- 
tial claims received as new lay-offs 
tapered off. Additionsl cleims rose 
somewhat, as the result of a stagger 
system of employment in © number of firms. 
Continued claims remsined high, boletered 
by marginal workers who will soon exhaust 
their benefit righte. Unemployment in 
the textile end shoe industries wes re- 
sponsible for the current heavy load. 


Rhode Island: The initiation of a stagger 
employment system in e large textile mill 
wes partially responsible for the small 
increase in initial claims. 


Vermont: Seesonel road construction and 

@ pickup in the service and trade indus- 
tries sccounted for the drop in initiel 
claims. Flood conditions in the Rutland 
area temporarily closed a household apparel 
firm, and an increased load in thie area 
resulted. 


REGION II-III 


Only Delaware end New Jersey reported e 
rise in initial claims, but all States 
but Delaware showed en increase in con- 
tinued claims. The unemployment ratio 
(insured unemployment to covered employ- 
ment) was 6.3 percent in New York, among 


the 5 highest in the Netion. During 
April-June the benefit-collection ratio 
ranged from 60 percent in New York to 9 
percent in Delaware. 


New Jersey: The higher level of both 
types of claims in June was due in part 
to several labor disputes, mess vacations, 
and shutdowns for inventory. Students 
entering the labor market on completion 
of the school term also contributed to 
the claims loed. 


New York: Total initial claims dropped 
257,100; if, however, the transitional 
claims for the new benefit yeer that be- 
gen June 2 are excluded from May and June, 
these claims rose 16,600. The increeses 
in both types of claims were ettributed 
largely to the usual heavy filing during 
the first few months of the new benefit 


yeer. 


Pennsylvania: The closing of many plants 
for vacation periods resulted in claims 
from workers who were not eligible for 
vacation pay. Unlike Mey, very few claims 
were received from miners for wmemploymert 
during the April "safety shutdown,” and 
relatively few claims were received es a 
result of labor disputes. 


REGION IV 


Meryland end Virginia reported substantial 
declines in initial claims, while the 
District of Columbia was the only State 

to report a decline in continued claims. 





All the unemployment ratios for June were 
under the national average and showed very 
little change from May. 


District of Columbia: Wholesale and re- 
tail lay-offs contributed to the June 
claims load. For every dollar collected 
during April-June, $1.54 was paid in 
benefits; the ratio of benefits to col- 
lections for the period since benefits 
were first payable, however, is only 

25 percent. 


Meryland: A temporary lay-off by a firm 
making men's hats wae reported during the 
month. 


North Cerolina: Group lay-offs that were 
reported indicated that conditions in the 
cotton-textile and knitted-goods indus- 
tries have not improved over conditions 
prevailing for the past few months. The 
reasons assigned for the lay-offs were 
evenly divided between "lack of orders" 
and "lack of materials." 


Virginia: The 11,000 drop in initial 
claims below the May figure reflected the 
volume received in that month at the be- 
ginning of the new benefit year. Miners 
returned to work in the southwest area as 
unsafe working conditions were corrected. 
Mass seasonal lay-offs in peanut plants 
continue to be reported. New unemployment 
in the lumbering and fruit-processing 
plants continued. 


West Virginia: Partial unemployment in 
the steel industry accounted for part of 
the small increase in the claims load. 


REGION V 


Both types of claims in Michigen were be- 
low the May levels, but only the continued 
claims in Kentucky showed a decline. 
Monthly claime data for Ohio are not 
available. The Michigsn unemployment 
ratio (2.6 percent) was the same as for 
May, but the ratios in Kentucky and Ohio 
showed an increase. All three ratios were 
below the national average. Benefits in 
Michigan were about half of collections, 
and in Kentucky and Ohio they were con- 
siderably less than half. 


Kentucky: A lay-off at a distillery and 
the closing of a mine by the Government 
were factors in the June claims load. 


Michigan: Even though initial and con- 
tinued claims in June were below the 
numbers for May, a considersble volume 
was received from automobile workers who 


were laid off on account of a shortage of 
steel. 


REGION VI ; 


Indiana and Wisconsin reported moderate 
declines in continued claims, but only 
Wisconsin reported a decline in initial 
claims. Claims data for Illinois for 
June are not available. All the uwnem- 
ployment ratios were below the national 
average. The 0.8-percent ratio in 
Wisconsin was among the four lowest in 
the Nation. Benefits during April-June 
about equaled collections in Illinois 
but in Wisconsin amounted to about one- 
fifth. 


Indiana: The smell rise in initial claims 
was attributed to a labor dispute in a 
metal plant in Gery and a temporary lay- 
off by an Indianapolis firm. 


REGION VII 


Five of the six States in this region-- 
all except Alabama--reported moderate in- 
creases in initial claims. In the trends 
in continued claims, however, they were 
equally divided. The unemployment ratio 
for June rose above that for Mey in all 
but Florida and Tennessee. Tennessee's 
ratio of 5.9 percent, however, was still 
among the highest in the Nation. Ala- 
bama's benefits during April-June were 
slightly more than its collections. In 
all the other States but Tennessee, bene- 
fits were less than half of collections. 


Florida: The increase in initial claims 
in June was due to the seasonal shutdown 
of citrus canning plants and packing 
houses and to lay-offs in several crate- 
making firms. The beginning of a new 
benefit year in New York resulted in an 
increase in interstate initial claims 
taken as agent State against New York. 


Georgia: Mass lay-offs in the textile, 
cendy, and automobile industries accounted 
for the increases in both initial and 
continued claims. 


Mississippi: Claims remained near May 
levels as a result of lay-offs in the 
seafood and garment industries. 

South Carolina: Several lay-offs in the 
textile, paper, and shipyard industries 
accounted for the increase in initial 
claims. The textile lay-offs were at- 
tributed to adjustment to present busi- 
ness conditions. The lay-offs were not 
large, however, in relation to the size 
of firms involved. 


Pe 





REGION VIII 


Except for Iowa's initial claims, both 
types of claims for these States in June 
were below the Mey levels. The unemploy- 
ment ratio in these States as a group was 
the lowest in the Nation. The ratio of 
1.5 percent in Minnesota was the highest 
in the region. Benefits amowmted to about 
a third of collections or less in each 
State during the quarter. 


Iowa: Flood conditions accounted for the 
small increase in initial claims, par- 
ticularly in construction. 


Nebraska: All areas but the Lincoln area 
reported fewer claims during June. The 
decline was attributed to continued ab-_ 
sorption of claimants into agriculture and 
construction industries, and to demand for 
workers bv food-processing plants. 


North Dakota: Rainy weather and high 
winds curtailed construction and agricul- 
ture activities during the month. 


REGION IX 


All 4 States in this region reported sub- 
stantially fewer continued claims than in 
Mey, and only Arkansas reported an increase 
in initial claims. All but Oklahoma 


showed a decline in the unemployment ratio. © 


The ratios of 4.4 percent in Missouri and 
Oklahoma were still above the national 
average. The benefit-collection ratio 
renged from 60 percent in Kansas to 108 
percent in Oklahome. 


Arkansas: Initial claims were taken dur- 
ing the last week in June for the new 
benefit year beginning July 1; as a re- 
sult, a small increase over the May total 
occurred. 


Missouri: Both initial and continued 
claims for June declined, despite the 
closing of one firm in the area of the 
town of Louisiana on account of flood 
conditions and the closing of a Spring- 
field garment firm during s changeover 
to the manufacture of winter garments. 


REGION X 
In Louigiana all claims were above the Mey 


levels, while New Mexico and Texas reported 
increases in initial and decreases in con- 


tinued claims, Expenditures were well be- 


low collections in all States during April- 
June; New Mexico paid only 15 cents for 
every dollar collected. The unemployment 
ratios for all 3 States were below the 


_ national average. 


REGION XI 


Except for the slight increase in Utah's 
initial claims, both types of claims were 
below the May levels in each State. Bene- 
fits were less than half the collections 
in all States in April-June. The unen- 
ployment ratio of 1.8 percent in Idaho 
was the highest in the region. 


Colorado: The decline in initial claims 
in June as compared with May was due in 
a large part to the fact that the May 
figure included a large number of claims 
filed by coal miners who were either laid 
off or partially wmemployed as a result 
of seasonal curtailment of mining. In 
June these lay-offs were considerably 
reduced. 


Idaho: Seasonal hirings in lumber and 
agriculture industries affected the de- 
cline in both types of claims. 





Montana: A reduction in claims for June 
resulted from increased activity in lim- 
bering, road construction, and agriculture. 
The tourist season absorbed some of the 
unemployed. Although women continue to 
file the greater part of the claims, there 
are few openings for women at this par- 
ticular time. 


REGION XIT 


Oregon's initial claims jumped 10,400 dur- 
ing June as a result of the new benefit 
year, but both types of claims in all the 
other States dropped substantielly. Cali- 
fornia's unemployment ratio dropped from 
7.9 percent to 7.4 percent but was the high- 
est in the Nation. California was the 
only State in the region that paid more 

in benefits in April-June than was col- 
lected (114 percent). Arizona's benefit- 
collection ratio of 25 percent was the 
lowest in the region. 


California: Trade disputes and ley-offs 


_in several large firms in the Los Angeles 


area influenced the general employment 
picture. This local office switched dur- 
ing the month to taking all claims weekly 
which resulted in a larger volume of com- 
pensable claims. All other areas reported 
a decline. 


Oregon: The increase in initial claims 
was due to the taking of claims for the 

new benefit year, which begins July 1. 

The 1947 legislature had revised the Oregon 
law to provide for a wmiform benefit year 
to beginwuly 1 instead of January 1. 
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fable 2.--Initiel claims received in local offices, by State, June 1947 


Region and State 


Region I; 
Connecticut.....scseees 
Maine. ..ccceee ele eile REY 
Massacimsetts........2- 
New Hampshire.......00. 
Rhode Island........... 
Verniont aie) eilaree ou 

Region II-Iil: 

Delaware's. c\sialains es\ale/s\s e 
New Jersey... .sccccesecs 
Now }Yorke sis oc bicleinee eee. 


Region IV; 
District of Columbia... 
Maryland........ 


eeeeere 


Region V: 
Kentucky. se sicccecsnscege 


TTHnola 3/ ce ceuney + uae 

Tndieonpawisistsa sigue ete . 

Wisconsin jases cts sce 
Region VII: 

Alabama... eeceee re saseoe 


Georg aecicidiscieciss cies tide 
Mi gsi S82 Pol cic simasicle ave . 
South Carolina....,-.06 
TONNEOSSCErsccesesessees 
Region VIII; 
DOWAs wks ake Cnid a dleinisiae ° 
Minnesota......ccccsees 
Nebraskaswicsenescsuit epee 
North Dakota.......56. » 
South Dakota....cecccce 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......+00 ae hptateie 
KANSase/e oslo s velncieianibvee 
Missouri...... cele Delores 
Ok shomae ti sisateiedieve se sie 
Region X: 
Louisiana. .cecsccssses ° 
New Mexico... .ccrcescees 


Region XI: 


TAahOcsccvesccesccceves 


Wyoming...... A yoratera wie ate 





















91,228 


1,255 
10,661 
13,693 

5,109 

6,604 


6,715 
49 , 806 


10,833 


2,401 
3,767 
823 
122 
127 


8 
16,681 | 


9,373 


95 
327 





All claimants 


Amount of change 
fron—— 


May 
1947 


+183 
+2216 
257,061 
alt, 375 


+16 
=2,28 
+1125 
-10,981 
+889 


+16 
=-5,278 


om 


4291 
~284 


-963 
+1,013 
+497 
+124 
+753 
+928 


+281 
327 
=38 
=29 
walt 5 


162 
5,255 
w35 
+10, 422 
259 


ec 
reg?” 





Number of initial claims 1/ filed by-- 









Wonen 


June 
1946 








+4507 6,2h9 
+2,656 3,051 
+21, 686 22,960 
+2,236 1,733 
+4433 4, 
+691 601 
+32 639 
+20, 201 22,092 
+57 ,619 132,943 
=2h 31,1 
+197 646 
+1, 413 gl 
+9,012 8,93) 
25 2,856 
<2, 574 Tier 
-183 3,065 
=35,407 16,656 
-167 5956 
=2,922 2,352 
2,569 2,730 
+3,191 5,794 
+5,673 6,078 
41,114 1,921 
+2,204 2,266 
+2,911 5, 320 
1,908 1,103 
1,116 1,574 
=30T 380 
woth 66 
«210 56 
732 1,120 
=2,4-76 1,122 
+4, 590 10,618 
~2,516 1,657 
=5 86 2,742 
+73 204 
636 4 18 
334 598 
0305 420 
a497 270 
-175 531 
=-61 128 
+300 980 
+23,991 41, 885 
+319 329 
+10, 785 6,746 
2,770 
+19 45 
+256 109 





claimants, 








Initial 
interstate 
claims as 
percent 
of total 
initial 
cleims 
June 


1947 
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1/ Includes additional claims, except in Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims. 
2/ Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 


By Data not yet received. 


Claimants, 


2 


Number of new claims 
filed by-- 


Wonen 


June 


1947 


17,000 


5,212 
1,617 
18, 342 
1,251 
3.537 


Since Wisconein has no provision for a benefit year, o new claim is a claim requiring a determination of benefit 
amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to July 16, 1947. 
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Table 3,—-Continued claims received in local offices, by State, June 1947 


Number of continued claims 1/ filed ty—- 


All claimants 










Number of compensable 


Continued claims filed by-- 


interstate 
claims as 












oe 








percent 
5 Region and State Amount of chense of total All Women 
from- continued | claimants, claimants, 
claims,2/ June 
Sahe June 1947 
¥ 197 1946 
Region I: 
Connecticut..secceose +8 ,880 +22,905 39, 264 3.5 65,032 35,090 
MAAWBEY civics oacice b's veie 49,936 3,198 415,129 28,682 2.9 47,676 27,478 
Massachusetts........ +42,686 +144 407 190,838 1.8 339,652 168 ,9&0 
New Hampshire..... ye +2,138 +23, 468 16,800 6.2 28 , Wh, 15, 340 
Rhode Island......... a -1,224 +4108 37,294 3,8 64,538 34,15 
Vermont.........6 aaa +1,077 +3, 884 5, 380 6.5 9,8 4,92 
Region II-III: 
Delaware........ feuiae =540 m2, 333 3,213 8.2 6,333 2,997 
New Jersey... cece 3 412,849 +39,743 172,045 3.3 292,609 160,294 
New York. ........00.8 +90,666. | +258,033 551,123 2.6 824.389 439,698 
Pennsylvania......... 413,137 +15,685 399,041 183,479 3.5 375,470 167,177 
Region IV: ; 
District of Columbia. 14,070 =902 +4,518 7,297 aia 13,255 6,870 
Maryland. )...c.ocs.0. 73,793 +T,057 =32,813 37,716 2.6 73.793 37,716 
North Carolina....... 86,188 +7,952 +34,931 64,072 4.1 75 841 56,752 
Virginia......e..e- ie 55,122 +17, 321 -17,072 38,679 6.3 50,649 35,932 
West Virginia........ kg dhe +1, 328 38,012 13,840 10.3 i 46,797 13,417 
Region V: y 
eM AUONY sks! sicis's » ase 4 49,073 =307 = 25 S88 24,197 1345 4s, she 22,397 
MEGHI SON 6 silctee dese 158,976 213,510 | -295,71-2 62, 727 pal 141,375 56,569 
Ohio 4/. eoeeeer eee te eee aew meow “=. eee oom one owe. 
Regior VI: 
TiTinote Yla. sss elves ane ae ways eed cores —— wide 
MPN WIA chaoreca e's «dso 0.cie 49,065 99 51,534 25,405 To4 Wy 12k 23,155 
ML SCONSI Ness «50109 0 < 00 22,316 =1,°29 =29, 306 12,906 Sel 18,624 10,679 
Region VII: 
Alabama....... hate aOR 56,531 +60 +12 455 23,780 8.1 51,668 21,867 
PUOTAGA Ls os eisc aw cceces 60,878 =2 O43 +20 ,198 - 33, 340 17.2 55,186 30, 568 
Georgia...... es 64, 726 +3, 441 +23,377 hy 423 4,2 52,499 34, 16 
Mississippi.......<.. 20,483 =6 -130 11,583 14,2 16,679 9,108 
South Carolina....... 16,320 +14¢ A718 8,662 14.6 14,051 7,492 
Tennescee..... ateisietahe gu ole -3, 394 +4893 Ko ,686 dae 88,318 46,7% 
Region VIII: ; 
DOME s/o opiclesiaighs «0 8s 16,517 -1,049 211,240 8,095 10.3 14, 324 6,961 
Minnesota......-.00. . 16,982 =3,869 20,562 . 8,421 7.0 15,001 7,424 
Nebraska........00:0 4523 1,337 mE 255 2,561 15.9 O42 2,295 
North Dakota...... ahs 1,048 701 2,825 598 ot 1,018 577 
South Dakota...... dae 1,249 12 2,009 711 58.4 1,197 674 
Region IX: 
ATKANGAS £3 101cca6'¢0'00 es 24,939 9 305 25,740 & 544 22,8 23,129 8,155 
(A ROR a elie oi i 20, 744 ates =27 ,823 8,883 Rf pel 19,759 8,463 
MAB ROUT c sles ie» eco fe 130,178 8 4596 6,805 60,285 8.3 112,142 50,545 
Oklahoma......... Shits 24,939 <2, 108 30,053 8,176 16.4 22,640 7,979 
Region X: 
DOCE SLANG: on c0.0 ccc 0.06 #15, 6U4 12,12 8,0 28, 856 10,533 
New Mexico..... ereeee =2,355 1,10 39.3 3,346 1,058 
WOCRE. ah ce cis « eescccee -26, 307 16, 396 19.3 33,596 15, 316 
Region XI: 
Colorado.....esceeee . -7, 849 4,099 22.9 8,582 3,620 
i Ee ey eee AAR en 3,821 21.6 421 34465 
Montana, ..ecceves were #6 ,990 2,936 21,2 9927 2,765 
cee chianccbtree cic sae =9,164 3,476 13.5 6,478 3,392 
Wyoming......sesecees =797 756 18.9 1,308 697 
Region XII: 
ATi SONA. 526 bee culsc ce. =3,356 4,410 We 9,283 4,170 
California...... Mee +92,029 368,962 “is 681,196 348,598 
oe ALR +676 1,853 32.8 4,387 1,779 
SEMUODRS Leeda otis sae 30,998 14,752 13.8 31,458 13,816 
Washington........... 64,803 33,194 6.2 73,774 32,262 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska.... eoeeseseese +279 320 18.7 554 4 
SWE Nia ly sue ae tet sie’ +1 stel i 1,795 vig} 2,008 1, 1 





Py) Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims; in some 
States includes claims for more than 1 week. 
2/ Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more than 1 week, 
9 Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 
5] Data not yet received, . 


Note: This table ig corrected to July 16, 1947, 
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Table 4,--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, June 1947 


Region and State 
All Women 
Claimants claimants sateen 
June 
17 1946 


Region 'I: 
Comnecticut....cceers 
Maines vecence os eels 
Massachusetts,.....-. 
New Hampshire........ 
Rhode Island........ e 
Vermont 3/escccersecs 

Region IleIIIs: 
Delaware.....esseeses 


Pennsylvania.....e.+s 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia. 


Region V; 


Region VI: 


Indi arias’ sie hescineas as 


Mississippi......ec. ° 
South Carolina. e@eoee 


Region VIII: 
TOWAL ss cieiéa sien inets eats 
Minne sota,..crccceees 


North Dakota........ ® 
South Dakota....0.0.. 
Region IX: 


Missouri, eeeese eerere 

Oklahoma, @eeoeoeraeeeee 
Region X: 

Loui slana........se0e 


Wome Rae ee oes tele wiser 


Washington, errrseece ee 
Regions XIII and XIV; 


(B11 types of unemployment/ 


Weeks compensated | Wook compensated for enemplornent | Wook compensated for enemplornent 


peep of 
peep froen-~ 


57,292) +7,214 


305,420 | +28,395 | +83, 6l 
25,800] +6,009 +20,007 
62,840 |. +3,224 ~580 


5,636 =549 
303,216 | +32, 303 
822,296 | +3,717 
366,142 | +35,071 


025,130 


@o2, 381 
=9,677 
+196 ,629 
~118 ,890 


14,581 42 
3s 893 | +7,769 
66,279 | +6,727 
50,250 | +22 1167 
37,930 +sl 


36,554 | -2,647 
ee =@14 124 
9728 | +5,017 


+5,727 
=56 , 285 
+16 482 
«16, »598 
@27, 392 


-18,289 19,012 
282,291 54,301 
=150 ,420 37,013 


-161,915 153,175 
62,776 460 
19,253 


+683 13,339 
/10 +15,751 
43,351 +18 ,029 
=3,229 +2,160 
=1, 343 +5945 
=5 589 +9,657 


257 8, 314 
5,016 ~21,724 14,009 
1,496 35135 

=135 324 

253 384 


ot 429 7,109 
=2,787 6,879 
~2,516 47,922 
=10,009 12,838 


11,719 


275,495 | +30,460 
4o,201 | +3,491 
17,127 - 


9,133 
43, 325 


6,903 


=14,572 


+765 | 21,081 
1719 +568 
8,746 39,750 


+1, 365 o4 878 
2,101 +1,046 
1,910 2,992 
1,386 8 ,088 

418 @112 


837 3,561 
=5,125 +27, 352 
HAO" 1,033 
-14,198 -62,575 
38,235 | 101,072 
1,152 -* 
+10 41,843 


1,067 ,652 
6, 383,420 

409,738 
1,029,271 


80,526 
5,155,688 
15,508,164 
6,172,930 


716,142 
581,483 
563,566 


383,801 
2,584,585 
1,587,223 


4, 849,820 
638,978 
270,863 


691,557 


229,251 
998 ,261 


1754956 
2815 
16,029 


10,092 
1,571 


266,286 
257,449 
1 ,601,086 
547,400 


558, 32 
30,498 
634,052 


113,670 
52,460 
61,709 

139,227 
28,001 


72,472 
12,447,427 
71,058 


ag 


29,953 
38,392 


Benefits paid 1/ 


Amount a 
a from-- 


VWenen 


claimants 
June 
a | ef 


+119, 904 664 ,880 


#1, 700,479 
+104,032 +333,187 
+57, 268 -35, 200 


9,832 46,906 
+602, 949 551,888 
+128 ,730 +3,588,513 
+590,027 | 2,647,692 


oS, 362 
ae 
+1793 
+250 ‘aes 
+15 ,093 


=27 ,683 
235,142 
+83,887 
+493, 562 
+56,237 
7,671 


+15,713 


+531, 521 


+85 ,068 
1,116,986 


487 ,88 


283,606 
6,130,268 
=2, 947,432 


-3,169,022 
-1,232,338 
357,292 


=305, 330 
4191, 415 
+1776 743 
+14, 801 
+61, 145 
+89 ,420 


=141 604 
tie, »3T1 
-95 ,868 
6 040 


~61,933 


2, 285 
70,922 
21,752 
911,759 , 
=3, 316 02, 543 


262,129 +77 447 
33,801 Ash 265 
255, Hig 16,064 
158,876 =260, 521 


= 395,747 
+7,070 


+11, 545 
79895 
117, 373 


+24 480 
=32,172 
=28 556 ~32,592 
31,985 180,187 
-7,666 =3,015 


12,167 -53,078 
63, 224 +326 ,866 

#7, 362 +20,123 
220,001 «1, Ete 9173 
=734,793 46 


25, S4e 
+2 ,662 


58, 515 
+14, 985 


+7, 647 
+25,212 





1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. . 
2/ Includes estimates for Maine and Vermont and for Massachusetts and New York for women claimants only, 


3/ Data not yet received, 


Note: This table is corrected to July 16, 1947. 


ae 


=720,762 


477, on 


oR 


34, 315 
2,868,005 


(3/) 
2,668,905 
109,089 


186,878 
981,203 
553,412 


2,5 
nae 


. 141,181 


256,91 
314,7 
393 +497 
82,432 
111,420 
504,875 


15,135 
188,605 
41,198 
4,712 


85,057 
89,474 
108,998 
191,618 


i) 


=> 


Dable 5.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by 


Region and State 


Region I; 
Connecticut.........- 
Maine Of ccvcvecscsces 
Massachusetts........ 
New Hampshire.......0 
Rhode Island......0s. 
Vermont 2/....seccece 

Region II-III; 
Delawares.cccsecsooce 
New Jersey....sescee : 
New York 2/....... aa 
Pennsylvania....s..ee 

Region IV: 

Mist. of ONL nto inte siayslare 
Maryland...coccsscece 
North Carolina....... 
VATE A. cccscsccsece 
West Virginia........ 

Region V: 
Kentuckye.s.ce eeeeee es 
Michiganesccccccccscce 
a Gieisis 00 6 6.e6 50's eis.0'8 

Region VI: 

PE LTOL Do train 6 gecaie ee 
eLetter d ie'8 s galkia eleva w 
WisconSin.. cccccscee 

Region VII: 


Alabambeccccccrccccce 
FACIL easccves cscs 
Georgia..cccccvccceve 
Mississippi........08 


South Carolina.....es 

TenmneBSCEcscccscccees 
Region VIII: 

TOWER voc ceseeccetecee 

Minnesotac.crscccccce 

Nebraska...cccccscccce 

North Dakota. ..csccce 


South Dakota...sccsee 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.cccccececees 
KENGASscccccesee eeeves 
Missouri. eoerteeettoe e 
Oklahoma. wccccecsccse 
Region X; 
Louisiana... csccceses e 
New Mexico... .cccscvece 
Texase.ee eeeese @eeeeeed 
Region XI: 
Coloradoe.se eetes eee 
Idaho.. e@eeoeve e@eeeoeee8 
Pe CELA a dikipis%s eebiaae oe 
APGBN pra ete:e:s. cle « Sule ace's 
Wyoming... eeeve eeccece 
Region XII: 
ArvizonBesecss. Daleccisve ° 
CAEL LOLA 5 <ie-c 6 als'g oie ° 
Nevada....... wiacateiaera ie 
Oregon. Jc ccccccccsese 


Washington.....scesees 
Regions XIII and XIV; 


Alaskac.er.. cece eeeee / 


Hewali.... eeeereevreeee 


¥ Includes estimate for Maine, New York, Vermont, and for Massachusetts for women claimants only. 


/ Data not yet received. 


Note: 








Weeks 
compensated 
for total 
unemployment 


All 
claimants 


59199 


we 


5,383 
290,906 


~—— 


357,091 


14, 362 
69,093 
63,239 
48,817 
34,915 


claimants 


= 13 a 


[Sotai unemployment only] 


Women All 
claimants 


28, 298 1,045,734 


(2/) 6,152, 880 
11,632 385, 464 
32, 266 995,299 


78,104 
5,618,991 


6,083,736 


234,400 
1,28 986 
697, 256 
570,110 


533,464 


375.391 
2,381, 4hg 
1,564, 829 


2,59¢ 
152,537 


172,664 - 


6,842 
5,333. 
7558 
35,273 
5,853 


18,373 
50 236 
35,890 


4,691,896 
spieet 
eu 754 


168, "26 
389,457 
72, 393 
9,182 
6,968 


261,069 
248,792 
1,576,763 
535.353 


1,335,237 
28,443 


This table is corrected to July 16, 1947. 


Benefits paid 
for total 
unemployment 


Women 
claimants 





YOM, 387 


(2/) 
97h 
529,453 


33,212 
2,776,008 


2,630,142 


104,969 
555,061 
gg, 4os 
389,913 
132,329 


182, 544 


935,745 
543,406 


2,427,587 
282,559 
126,419 


249,755 


228,063 


42, 290 
34,577 
31,447 
59,780 
9,651 


28, 323 
6,245,319 
22,538 
157,291 
521,057 


10,567 
15,640 





State, June 1947 


Average weekly 
payment for total 


unemployment 
All Women 
claimants claimants 

$17.71 $16.92 
18,83 16,41 
21.80 (2/) 
16.60 15.29 
16,81 16.41 
14.52 12,81 
19.32 18.20 
17.04 15.15 
16.32 15.34 
18,02 15.72 
11.03 10.27 
11.68 11.05 
15.28 13.43 
10.63 9.94 
19 ° 60 18 e 5 
16.93 15.1 
18.07 18.16 
16,42 14,98 
16.37 14, 85 
W446 12.75 
13.34 12.67 
13.04 12.22 
12,15 12.24 
13.71 12, 74 
12.84 11. &8 
14.25 12.86 
14,64 13,82 
14,34 13.41 
16,66 15.19 
12.90 12.30 
127,48 12.07 
1.63 13025 
16.41 15.19 
1€.16 15.12 
13.66 11.€7 
13.1% 11.64 
13.62 11.94 
“15.27 13.84 
14,18 13.21 
14,58 13.08 
22.24 20.84 
18,25 16.96 
23295 ° 13.3 
18.68 12.20 
18.26 17.29 
15.73 14.75 
19.99 17.42 
22.10 21.05 
17.67 14.94 


~~ AA 


Table 6,--Number of first payments and exhaustions, by State, June 1947 and June 1946 


First payments Exhaustions 


All claimants Women 411 claimants Women 
et RE FB — 
June June June June June 
1947 1946 iM? 1947 1946 1947 


sa on “5.70 | s 


Region I; 
Connecticut.....+. A 5,468 607 530 283 
Maines» cesses ce 2 1198 2 2 1 (2) 
Massachusetts..... one 18,475 5,672 (2/) 
New Hampshire..... 099 459 0 0 0 
Rhode Island..... 11 2, 359 1,812 1,504 
Vermont. . cic aes cs 553 2 (2/) 0 (2/) 
Region II-III } 
Delaware.....sse0s ¢ 456 BUT 37 86 
New Jersey.......> 21,673 16,987 10,92 es 
New York. .ceseeees oka, 797 198,010 ) 2° 9719 (2 
Pennsylvania...... 36,177 61,158 14,577 4,503 
Region IV3 
Dist. of Col..... ° 224 
Lend. pads ve R 234 
North Carolina.... 985 
Virginia... cscoes 323 
West Virginia..... 253 
Region V; 
Kentucky...eseees : 354 
Michi gan e@eece eeeee (\ 2,303 
OhLOe .cccccnccves ° 6 17,523 661 272 
Region VI: 
T114nois....cccccs 38, 870 780 
IndlanGdesseccssss 26h 9, 2h0 4 172 
WisconSin....essee 669 413 
Region VII: 
Blabanes .iedcs sic ‘ 252 
Ploridasseces ess ‘ 1,467 
Georgiac.ccccccees 1,221 
Mississippi...... ; 324 
South Caroline.... 349 
Tennessee... cccere 1,902 
Region VIIT3: 
LOW ccicis oc Us ciate > e 5 
Minnesota. ..csece ° fie 
Nebraska......+.. . 145 
North Dakota...... 9 
South Dakota...... aT 
Region IXs. 
Arkansas..sccceces . 559 
KanGaS cele ssiceice ss a 3 
Misgsourd...cc.scos ° ET 
Oklahoma.....ccoe ° 738 
Region X3 
Louisiana.....e. ee 898 
New Mexico.....s : uy 
TOXASs. oe 'ecc's ee anise ieee 
Region X13 
Colorado. eerececes ° 28 
Idaho Coereeceveceos 128 - 
Montan@...ccceeee ¢ 142 
Utah. ccccccvesece 150 
Wroming. sccsccocee 37 
Region XII: 
ASTRON) 3,5 «eis o'er pF 167 
California...ccoee 16,553 
Nevadacccocceuwces ° 55 
Oregonieg cc cine sss ee 826 
Washington....ee. 1,835 
Regions XIII and xv: 
Alaska. .ccccvcecs e 31 
Hawalleiccisiesev ve 50 





1/ Includes estimates of 1947 data for Maine and Vermont; also for Massachusetts and New York for 1947 data for 
women claimants only and for exhaustions. 
2/ Data not yet received, 


Note; This table is corrected to July 16, 1947. 
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Table 7.--Number of individuals, 1/ compensated for unemployment during weeks ended in June 1947 


wrys) < 


For all types of wnemployment 


For total unemployment 


Region and State 
June 7 June 14 June 21 June 28 June 7 June 14 | June 21 Jane 28 


ror se 


Total 2/..... 


Region I; 
Connecticut....... 
Maine 3/.......+.- 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Fhode Island...... 
Vermont 3/...+0+. . 

Region II-III; 
Delaware- eecoeees 
Yew Jerseyorees eco 


New York. eeeesveee . 
Pennsylvania. ..... 
Region IV; 
Dist. of Col. eeco 
A MMYIEL s ciasibints “aces 
North Carolina. eco 
Virginia.ccccccece 
West Virginia..... 
Region V: 
Kentucky. eoecce eco 
Michigan..cccccces 
Ge iiits-c:0'e'e\clese'e 
Region VI: 
Illinois eeeceecsee ° 
Indiana.......... ° 
Wisconsin......... 
Region VII; 
Alabama.....e.00- ° 
Florida. eeeeene eece 
Georgia....... sees 
Mississippi....... 


South Carolina... eo 


TennesBee..ccescces 
Region VIII: 
NOWBs ates boeken > oe 
Minnesota....sescce 
Nebraska.......0. ° 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota....e. 
Region IX: : 
Arkansas...c.eseee 
Kansas. cocccseccoe 
Missourl....csescce 
Oklahoma...csccece 
Region X: 
Louisiana...cccces 
New N@z1 CO. csccces 


California......ee 
Wevadasivcvcccceces 
Oregon. se eeeseccese 
Washington.. @eevcce 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska......00e. eee 
MR te ce 5 & 


979 
4,966 
19,749 


367 
391 





13,259 


1,227 
72,118 


82,662 


34169 
15,813 
15,611 
13,492 

6,057 


2532 
244537 


' 5,798 
15,287 
251 
633 


1/ The number of individuals is assumed to de identical with the number of weeks compensate@. This assumption 
may result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 

2/ Includes estimates for Maine, Vermont, and New York for tetal unemployment only. 

3/ Data not yet received. 


Note; This table is corrected to July 16, 1947. 
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Table 8.—Insured unemployment / in the continental United States by State, weeks ended in June, 1947 


[Tn thoueands/ ( , 


Under State unemployment Under veterans unemploynent 
Under all prograns 2/ ineurance prograns allewance program 3/ 


State 
* [aif alae aera ef elee feralmeelen 
a sls oe | 























Region I: 
Connecticut... 24,2] 17.7] 16. 
Maine, ......... 14,2 12. 
Massachusetts,, 88. 
New Hampshire... Te 
Rhode Island... 6. 
Vermont.......6 2. 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....... 
New Jersey..... 
New York....... 
Pennsylvania... 9 
Region IV: 
Dist. of O61 cic 6.6 
Maryland, ...... 21.8 - 
North Carolina. 30.3 
Virginia eeeeee ° 21.7 
West Virginis.. 21,4 
Region V: 
Kentueky...... 4 24.7 
Michigan....... 46,6 
Ohio eeeese e@vece 52, 3 
Region VI: 
Tllinois....... 
Indiana..... ece 
Wisconsin...... . 
Region VII; a 
Alabama........ <! 
Florida. ...... 
Georgia........ 
Misesissippi.... 
South Carolina. 9 
Tennessee,..... g 
Region VIII: 
ToWa....cccccce 9 
Minnesota...... 6 
Nebraska...... . 3 
Nerth Dakota... 2 
Seuth Dakota 3 
Region IX; 
Arkangas....00. al 
Kansas. eeoee eee ol 
Mi esourl. cece 31.1 
Oklahoma. eee 9. 3 
Region X: 
Leui siana. eoeee ll. 
New Mexice..... 
TOXASs oeicitc eek 
Region XI: 
Colorado....... 
Tdaho..... aA 
Montana. ..+.0.- 
Utah.. gous 
Wyoming. enercere 
Region XII; 
Arisona,......-; 
California..... 
Wevada......00- 
Oregon........ ° 
Washington..... 
Railroad Retire- 
ment Board...... 
1/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment, OQ 
2/ Tetal includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance Claims, not distributed by 


State. 


By Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
4) Preliminary. 
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Table 9.—Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945 to June 28, 1947 
9 [Tn thousands; corrected to July 18, 1947/ 
2 


Insured unemployment 


Week ended ander State umenploynent Under veterans unemployment Under railroad unemployment 
insurance programs allewance program 2/ inwrance pregran 





























1945 
July 1 288 oy ky 1 
wu 291 247 43 1 
> a 301 255 45 1 
' 28 6 258 47 1 
August 4 310 264 4s 1 
u 258 210 47 1 
18 re 364 60 1 
25 6 560 64 2 
September 1 922 8h6 Th 2 
8 1,200 1,105 : 
15 14325 1,217 104 
22 1,439 1632 113 5 
; 3 1,571 1, 119 6 
» October 1,5 1,450 131 7 
13 1,655 1,479 168 rf 
20 1,6 1,482 194 10 
27 1,741 1,501 11 
Hovender 3 1,760 » 1,502 2h7 11 
10 1,787 1,489 287 n 
: iy a 2.534 2 12 
; : 2,0 1,59 1 13 
# December 1 2,165 1,626 pe 1 
8 2,236 1,520 602 1 
5 2,236 1,615 606 5 
22 2,168 1,529 622 17 
29 2, 48 1,578 751 19 
% 1946 
January 5 2,720 1,831 867 22 
12 2,781 1,814 943 2h 
19 2,887 1,825 1,033 29 
26 3,119 1,892 1,192 & 
Tevruary 2 3,195 1,862 1,291 
9 3, 1,883 1, 
16 thee 1,862 1,516 ‘ 4g 
23 3,609 1,907 1,652 50 
Maroh 2 3,662 1,912 1 52 
2 3,655 1,897 1,707 He 
2609 1,814 1,747 
23 3,517 1,74 1,7: 4g 
&) 3, 1,628 1,782 52 
April 6 ° 1,586 1,765 55 
13 3,381 1,568 1,761 52 
4 Hae one yar 53 
* ° ° 
May 3, 02 11075 1,762 65 
i 1 3,273 1,4 1,752 67 
n 18 3,323 1,497 1.7 18 
25 3, 300 1,487 1,728 85 
y June 1 30298 1,450 1,759 87 
& 3,267 1,420 1,770 17 
15 3,232 1,406 1,764 62 
; 22 3,130 - 1,345 1,734 a 
” 2,927 1,242 1,639 
July 3,024 1,273 - 1,7@ he 
aa 13 Hey 1,281 20186 hs 
cs) ’ 1,212 1, 50 
27 2,900 1,176 1,673 50 
angust 3 2,821 1,125 183 51 
10 2,782 1,087 1,644 - 51 
17 2,748 1 1,650 1 
24 Be: 1,014 1,63 7 
31 2, 3 939 1, 50 
September 7 2,561 955 1,556 51 
14 2,501 959 1,491 51 
a 2, 305 925 1,329 52 
28 2,169 9n1 1,205 33 
Octeder 5 2,082 918 1,110 
12 2,039 922 1,061 56 
2 1,990 912 1,020 51 
1,918 891 970 56 
Neventer 2 1,850 862 931 57 
9 1,799 Bhs 896 59 
16 1,858 876 925 57 
23 1,803 as 896 59 
5) 1,912 916 925 Tl 
December 7 2,012 gho 992 & 
14 2,010 935 996 78 
a 1,867 855 935 Tl 
28 2,039 950 1,006 83 
1947 
January 44 8 
n se 
18 sh 
25 81 
February 1 60 
8 19 
15 19 
22 18 
March 1 1 
8 16 
5 13 
22 To 
3 es 
April 
eae a 
1 5 
a y 5 
: f 
1 
2 41 
31 ho 
June I 38 
a 1 35 
2 32 
28 3 32 
"1 ¥ Includes ineured partial and part-total unemployment. 
2 Includes individuels filing claime wider disability proviso; such claims amount te less than 1 pereent of total, 
J Preliminary. 
Source: (1) State eyment insurance clains reperted te Burem of Buployment Security, (2) estimate of unemployment allowance claims reported to Veterans 


Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment inmrance claims reported to the Railroad Retirenent Beard, 
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Table 10.--Sstate unemployment insurance funds aveilable as of June 30, 1947, contributions and interest, 






































benefits paid and ratio of benefits to contributions by State, April-June 1947 1/ ( 
Funds available 2/ . Benefits as percent 
(in EH Income April-June 1947 3/ of contributions 
Benefits 
paid Cumlative 
Region and State of change | Contributions April- since 
a Contributions | Interest shee initiation 
interest 44/ 1947 5/ of the 
progran 
Total......+++ (6/$7,030,834| +$127,211 | $342,657,297 | $309, 066,228 | $33,591,169 | $215, 255, 381 39-7 
Region I: 
Connecticut......- 193,515 +6, 665 9, 480, by 8,556, 987 923, 462 2,815,157 3269 28.5 
Maing: feverpeus ave 39, 061 +305 1,873, Hols | 1, 684, 809 188, 615 1, 51357 i 93,4 ho, 
Massachusetts... 186,123 -6, 275 10,088, 739 9,174, 701 914,038 | 16, 363,57 78.4 55.4 
New Hampshire..... 26, 488 +175 1,068,676 . 942, 370 |. 126, 306 894, 256 24 by 
Rhode Island...... 81,145 +1, 636 Hy 132s 374 3, 148, 35 384, 029 2,496,827] 66, 2.0 
Vermont....sescses 14, 783 +230 T, 250 536, 629 70, 621 377,248 | 70.3 26.9 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...ceceeee 13,993 +72 313, 37% 277, 023 66, 351 opi, 132 97.9 33.3 
New Jersey.....++- 450, 2 +8, 660 cathe rr 22,464,960| 2,162,975 apiece pat on 
New York.....-eees 1,006,401} +33,862 78, 280, 456 73,507,735| 4,772,721 418, 651 elt ol 
Pennsylvania....+. 601,111}  +8,103| 25,921,737 23,056,521 | 2,865,216 | 17,735,575 | 76.9 4068 
Region IV: 
DistsiofiCols.s.<s 45, 042 -55 712, 704 497,450 215, 254 767,456 | 154.3 25.0 
Meryland..ssseesee 117,924 +1, 008 4, 327, O46 gr 162, 8 3 564,183 3,312,017] 88.0 ae 
North Carolina.... 128,587 +3, 014 4, 920, 698 + 305, 469 O15, 229 1,907,159} 44.3 22.4 — 
Virginia,..s..+ee : 74,572 +1, 925 3,197, 650 2, 843153 354, 497 1,264,495 | W5 32.2 
West Virginia..... 73, 805 +1, 661 3, 404, 47 3,053, 746 351,201 1,748,733 | 573 39.5 
Region V: 
Kentucky...ceesees 98, 060 +2,130 3, 318,586 2, 851, 823 466, 763 1,131,196] 39.7 oe 
Michigan...cescece 221, 967 +8, 951 16, 906, 938 15,895,867 1,051,071 7,955,975] 50.2 vee 
GAforert omit ay 514,128] 414,089 18,999, 8 16,546,652| 2,453,188 4,910,508] 29.7 26,1 
Region VI: 
Tiinolasaecstese cs 487, O40 +21 15,194,189 12,855,030] 2,339,159| 12,827,079 99.8 39.9 
Indlanasieses. cess 183, 085 +1, 88 fr 105,268 2,828, [2 876,496 1, 819, 080 ote} 36.6 
Wisconsin......+ we 198, 238 +4, 038 , 886, 591 3,936, 665 949,926 849,189 | 21. 19.4 
Region VII; 
Alabama......... as 56, 317 +228 2,187,771 1,916, 094 271, 677 1,959,869} 102,3 50.8 
Plorida ss ssiies cas _ 69,5 +2, O44 3, 741, 000 3,410, 422 30,578 1, 996,979 49.8 33.4 
Gorgias scvicns vec 91, 316 +2, 168 3, 898, 418 3,461, 24 7,175 1,725, 49.9 26.9 ‘ 
Mississippi...... E 350229 +1, 524 2, 037, 4es 1,370, 49 166,992 513,742 | 27-5 27. } 
South Carolina.... 6,473 +1, 148 1, 836, 405 1, 616, 873 219,552 689,071 | 42.6 23. 
Tennessee.....++- s 95,790) 41,495 4, 632, 859 4,172, 732 460,128 3,129,500} 75.0 3704 
Region VIII: 
Town tate es agile sie 71,526 +2,182 2,773,084 2,439, 783 338, 301 pean 28.0 
Minnesota. ...eeeee 106, 922 +2, 966 4, Ug, g22 3, 945, 555 504, 267 1,478, 040 36,2 
Nebraska. ...e.se0s 28, 988 +852 1,170, 605 1,932, 701 137,904 313, 630 26.1 
North Dakotase.ess 6, 400 +217 me 266, 538 2,049 78,891 31.0 
South Dakota..... A 7,526 +208 2h6, she 210,817 36,031 38,797 20.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansag...secseees 33, 416 +688 1,576, 363 1,417, 082 159, 281 887, 330 3307 
Kansase de waupelns 53, 545 +861 1,791, 78 1,536, 058 255,727 928, 3303 Me 
Missouri......0s- i 159, 751 +1, 255 6, 342,07 5,572, 501 769,573 5,087, 28 oe 
Oklahoma.....eees XZ 1,413 +65 1, 718, 679 1, 525,059 193, 620 653, 863 Br, 
Region X: 
Louisiana.....ee. : 82,886 +1, 618 3, 310,036 2,914, 716 395,320] 1,692,524 39-8 
New Mexico...... As 14,096 +701 812, TH5 , 935 66, 710 111, 986 24.9 
TOXAB.ccceeesece - 165,656) +3, 048 5, 206, 282 4,413,185 793,097 | 2,139,067 30.2 
Region XI; 
Colorado...... e's 43,173 +1, 404 1, 660, 800 1, 455, 634 205,116 255,951 25.0 
TdahOs vasiss's' sere 19, 278 +701 961, 265 869,933 91,332 260,938 32.5 
Montane...secseces 24,189 +612 300,965 786, 928 114, 037 289, 30.6 
Utahe cs scelasice eet 30,571 +1, 333 1, 868, 65 1,723,777 144, 877 535,497 34.1 
WY OMINE se beseech ee 9,870 +203 310,586 263,547 * 47,039 108, 215 30.6 
Region XII; 
Avi zonas.<s 00/0000 ; 23, 385 +851 1,102, 461 991, 255 111, 206 250,973 28.9 
California....... - | &/ 708,559 -1, 405 31, 607,092 34,199,719] 3,407,373 39, 012, 200 Wh, 
Nevada ovavacies Xe 12, 233 +238 476, 009 417, 672 8,337 236, 081 27.5 
Oregots eecesence os 71, 863 +1, 3, 677, 785 3,335,913 3 hb 1, $32, 514 e205 
Washington....... 134, 741 +2, 838 8,930, 582 8, 284, U3 646,139 6,092,130 “3 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Masaka beatae. cree Fae +329 474, 065 42s, 902 45,163 14, 965 19.9 
Hawalis snsebeisce : 21,0 +553 654,991 555, 036 99, 955 102, 495 6.5 





1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 
2/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account and in State unemploy- 

ment trust fund account in Treasury. ; 
3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted 

for refunds and for dishonored contribution checks, Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for 

employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.9 percent in Alabama and New 

Jersey. Experience rating, operative in 46 States, modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly 

or in part on quarterly basis, ; 
4/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end, of each quarter. ™ 
2 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers wnder interstate combined wage plan, j) 
6/ Excludes $200,000 withdrawn in California for payment of disability benefits. 


Note: This table is corrected to July 25, 1947. 
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INTERSTATE CLAIMS IN 196 





In 1946, 700,800 initial and 6,448,500 


continued interstate claims were filed. 
The ratio of interstate claims to all 
claims was 7.1 percent for initial claims 
and 9.6 percent for continued claims.- 
There. were 9.2 continued claims per ini- 
tial claim in interstate unemployment in- 
surance activities as compared with 6.7 
continued claims per initial claim in in- 
trastate operations. This disparity is 
the more striking in view of the fact 
that an unemployed worker who moves into 
another State after having used part of 
his benefit rights at the site of his 
last job has to file an initial claim 


anew; so that frequently persons filing 


initial claims in interstate activities 
are entitled to fewer weekly benefits 
than claimants in intrastate operations. 
Despite this factor the ratio of con- 
tinued to initial claims in interstate 
activities is higher than for all wem- 
ployment insurance claims. This is due 
to the fact that the interstate activ- 
ities include a relatively large pro- 
portion of persons with poor chances of 
reemployment, while the cases of brief 
spells of unemployment (for exemple, 
persons returning to work before the end 
of the waiting period) occur mainly in 
intrastate activities. 


The volume of interstate operations in 
unemployment insurance as measured by the 


‘number of continued claims reached an ali- 


time high in 1946. The number of inter- 
state continued claims in 1946 was, in 
fact, twice the number in 1940; since the 
number of all claims in the 2 years was 
about the same, the proportion that were 
interstate claims doubled (table 1). 


Except for e sharp rise in the proportions 
of interstate claims in 1943 and 1944, 
which probably reflected the geographic 
shifts of workers wnder the impact of the 
war economy, the proportion of interstate 
claims has risen gradually from 1940 to 
1946. This trend in the proportion of 
workers who moved into another State after 
the termination of a job and drew their 
benefits in the new State does not neces- 
sarily imply an increasing geographical 
mobility of the labor force. 


More detailed information is available on 


interstate initial claims in 1946 (table 2). 


Except for the rise in April--probably ac- 
counted for by administrative factors--the 
number of interstate claims declined 
steadily during the year, from a monthly 


average of 70,000 in the first quarter to 
42,000 in the fourth quarter. The down- 
ward trend leveled off by the fall of the 
year. This movement in general conformed 
with the labor-market conditions in the 
Nation as characterized by the number of 
continued claims or the monthly unemploy- 
ment figures of the Bureau of the Census. 


The relatively smooth movement of the 
monthly number of interstate initial 
claims contrasts with the erratic ups and 
downs in the number of all claims, which 
registered a peak in.May, a decline in 
August, and a new steep rise in December. 
These variations were due partly to tem- 
porery lay offs caused by labor disputes. 
A brief and sudden interruption in em- 
ployment caused by a strike or temporary 
shortage of raw materials and parts im- 
mediately affects the number of intra- 
state initial claims filed in the local 
offices but not the number of interstate 
initial claims. The interstate initial 
claims, therefore, follow the trend of 
continued claims more closely than that 
of intrastate initial claims. 


The number of interstate claims handled 
by individual States depends on the ex- 
tent and direction of the geographical 
shifts of unemployed persons. A State 
acts as an agent State in interstate 
unemployment insurance operations if a 
person who files a claim for benefits in 
its local office has wage credits in 
another State. Such a claim is usually 
filed after the unemployed person has 
moved into the agent State without hav- 
ing either wage credits or a definite job 
there. The most typical motive for such 
a migration is the search for work: the 
unemployed person thinks his chance of 
employment is better in the agent State 
than at the site of his terminated job. 
However, the claimant may have moved into 
the agent State, not in search of regular 
work, but in the expectation that a job 
would open for him in a month or two in 
the State of his previous employment. 


Moreover, a laid-off worker can file an 
interstate initial claim in the State of 
his most recent employment, if his last 
job was too short to give him significant 
wage credits in the State and if he can 
qualify for benefits on the basis of pre- 
vious earnings in another State. The 
distribution of interstate claims by agent 
and liable State indicates, however, that 
such situations are not as common as the 
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Table 1,.—Interstate Continued Claims and all Continued Claims 


in the United States, 1940-46 


Interstate All Percent 
claias clains interstate 
| (in tnousands) (in thousands) claims | 
29h0 soma, t 66,677 — 45 
19h 2,529 42, 342 6.0 
19h2 2,429 33,726 {ee 
1943 785 7,065 10.2 
1944 528 5, 4s 9.6 
1945 2,279 30, 634 To4 
1946 - b, 4ua 67, 300 9.6 


Table 2.—Interstate Initial Claims and all Initial Claims in 


the United States by month, 1946 


Tr ane 


Interstate All Percent 

clains claims interstate 

(4n thousands) (in thousande) clains 
Jennary S226 1,234.5 6.7 
February 0326 94653 657 
March ot, 2 T73e6 E3 
April 81.4 97928 Sez 
May nt 1,119.2 Sel 
June 52. 70007 609 
August N7 02 54153 Se7 
September 3328 53003 6.7 
October 43,0 681.6 663 
November LO. 6 020.1 6.5 


December 4253 | 89900 467 
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migration of unemployed persons. Whether 


the claimant changed his residence after 
or shortly before the termination of his 
last job, the liable State is always the 
one in which he had been employed long 
enough to accumulate the required wage 
credits, while the agent State is the 
State of his present residence. 


Thus, the initial claims a State takes as 
agent for other States generally represent 
the immigration into the State of workers 
after the termination of their more or less 
permanent job outside the State. On the 
other hand, the interstate initial claims 
for which a State is liable usually reflect 
the emigration of laid-off workers from the 
State. 


Table 3 shows the number of initial inter- 
state claims taken in each State in 1946 
and the number for which it was liable,1l 
compsred with the number of all initial 
Claims taken during the same year. The 
total for all initial claims filed includes 
the agent State interstate claims but not 
the interstate cleims for which the State 
is liable. Im order to determine the num- 
ber of newly terminated jobs for which a 
State is liable, the claims taken as agent 
State should be subtracted from all its 
initial cleims.2/ 


1/ The figures in table 3 are identical 
with those published monthly in Employ- 
ment Security Activities, except that 
52h claims filed in Canada against 
verious States have been excluded. The 
total differs from that mentioned in the 
beginning of this article (700,761) be- 
cause the monthly tebles in Employment 
Security Activities did not include 
6,746 claims for which the State of 
Indiana was liable in February and Merch, 
and 9,485 claims filed in January and 
February against Oregon. 

2/ It may be argued that the interstate 
claims for which the State is liable 
should be added to the difference. 

This procedure would, however, in- 
volve considerable duplication. In 
fact, ® claimant who had already filed 
an initial claim in the State of his 
terminated employment is supposed to 
Pile a new initial claim against the 
same State after he has changed the 
State of residence. If he changes his, 
residence several times during a spell 
of compensable unemployment, he will 
file several initial claims, and each 
such claim will be registered as a new 
initial claim against the liable State. 


Table 3 provides a clear distinction be- 
tween the States that are primarily 


"agents" in interstate activities and 
those that are primarily "liable," that 
is, between the immigration and emigra- 
tion States in the geographical shift of 
unemployed workers. If the comparison is 
limited to those States for which the 
number of interstate claims in one column 
is at least 50 percent higher than in the 
other colum, the two groups of States 
are as follows: 


Primarily agent States 
(Immigration States for 
unemployed workers) 


Maine Mississippi 
New Hampshire Arkansas 
Vermont Louisiana 
Minnesota Oklehoma 
Towa Montana 
Missouri Idaho 
North Dakota Colorado 
South Dekota New Mexico 
West Virginia Arizona 
South Cerolina Utah 
Florida Nevada 
Kentucky Oregon 


Primarily liable States 
(Emigration States for 
unemployed workers) 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Ohio 

Indiana. 
Tllinois 
Michigan 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Washington 
Californie 


On the borderline between the two groups 
are three industrial States--New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts--all act- 
ing primarily as agent States in inter- 
state operations but with a ratio of 
"agent" to "liable" claims amounting to 
less than 1.5 percent. Other States with 
a surplus of "agent" claims in this group 
are Wisconsin, Deleware, Virginis, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Texas. In Nebraska, 
Georgia, and Wyoming the two types of in- 
terstate claims are in balance. Kansas 
and Tennessee are liable for more inter- 
state claims than they receive against 
other States (chart I). 


The general trend in the distribution of 
States as "agent" or "liable" is fairly 
clear: most of the agricultural States 
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appear in the first column, while in the 
second colum the predominantly industrial 
States are prevailing. This fact seems to 
indicate that the general direction of 
migration of laid-off workers is from in- 
dustrial to agricultural States which often 
are their native States. 


This interpretation of the role of the 
various States in interstate activities is, 
however, only partly correct. New York and 
Pennsylvania are among the most highly 
industrislized States in the country, and 
yet they sre in the column of "agent" 
States. Weshington and California are 
less highly industrialized and yet are 
"liable" States. Two factors should be 
taken into account to explain the position 
of these and other States in interstate 
activities. 


During the war, Washington and Celifornia 
hed 4 surplus of in-migration over out- 
migration while New York and Pennsylvania 
were losing civilien workers through in- 
terstate migration.3/ After their war 
Jobs in California and Washington ended, 
some of the laid-off workers chose to re- 
turn to their native States; at the same 
time, New York and Pennsylvanis found 
themselves on the receiving end of inter- 
state migration. 


Another important factor in interstate un- 
employment insurance activities is the 
locstion of industrial centers within 
each State and the location of the State 
itself in relation to other States. For 
example, the fact that Kensas City, 
Kensas, borders on Missouri explains the 
large number of interstate claims filed 

in Missouri against Kansas. 


Table 3 shows that the volume of inter- 
state activities in some States with com- 
paratively few covered workers is as great 
6s in other States several times their 
Size. For example, Kentucky and Oklahome 
received about as many interstate claims 
in 1946 as Illinois and Pennsylvenia. In 
order to appraise the significance of in- 
terstate activities for an individual 
State, the number of interstate claims 
filed in its local offices and the number 
of claims filed against it in other States 
Should be expressed es es percent of all 
its initial claims. Such comparison re- 
veals that the larger e State, the smaller, 


3/ Internal Migration During the Wer, by 
W. S. Woytinsky, Social Security Board, 


Bureau of Employment Security, RS letter 
68, November 27, 1944. 





in most cases, is the relative volume of 
its interstate operation. This tendency 
is illustrated by teble 4, in which the 

States sre arrayed in order of their cov- 


- 


ered employment in June 1946. 


In tho 5 lergest Stetes, the unweighted 
average ratio of interstate initial claims 
to all initial claims is 4.22 percent for 
agent State cleims snd 6.21 for liable 
State cleims. In the next largest 5 
States, the respective ratios are 5.73 per- 
cent and 7.95 percent; in the States 
ranking from 11 to 15, the ratics are 

7.97 percent and 10.0C percent; in those 
ranking from 16 to £0, the ratios are 
12.77 percent and 13.46 percent. The 
trend is not s3 clear in the middle of the 
frequency distribution, but the ratio of 
agent interstate claims to all initial 
claims averages 36.7 percent in Arizona, 
Montena, Idaho, New Mexico, Vermont, and 
Wyoming and approeches 59 percent in 
South Dakots, Nevada, end North Dakote-- 
three States with the least covered em- 
ployment. 


This correlstion between the relative im- 
portence of interstate operation and the 
size of a Stete (as measured by its cov- 
ered employment) deserves particular at- 
tention. ‘In fect, if sll other condi- 
tions were identical in all Stetes and 
the mobility of the labor force were the 
same in al] parts of the Nation, the dif- 
ference in the size of States, alone, 
would necessarily have caused the ob- 
served correlation. 


Suppose, for exemple, that two adjacent 
States, A and B, each teke 100,000 ini- 
tial claims, including iC,000 interstete 
claims. Suppose further that of the 
10,COG interstete claims received in f/f, 
2,500 ere against B, and inversely, A is 
lieble for 2,500 claims filed in B. The 
ratio of interstate to all initial claims 
in this case wil] amount to 1C percent in 
either State. If, however, the two areas 
are merged into one State, the number of 
interstate claims filed in this State will 
drop from 20,000 to 15,000, end the retio 
of interstate to all initial claims will 
fell from 1C percent to 7.5 percent. 


This example illustrates why such a large 
Stete as New York is unlikely to have the 
same proportion of interstate claims as 
Stetes with 100,000 or 200,000 workers in 
covered employment. 


In examining the ratios of interstate } 
claims for individual Stetes in table 4, 
the reported percentages should be compered 
with the ranking of each State sccording to 
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Table 3.--Interstate initial claims and all initial claims in 1946, by State 


Region and State 


Totals. ccseccesibeenes 
Region I: 
Connecticut.....cccccece « 
Maln@. cc ccescacsnces on e 
Massachusetts....c- eoeece 
New Hampshire......0. ecco 
Rhode Telanditccesaesics ee 
Vermont... .ccccosccscscce 
Region II-III: 
Delaware..cces eeses eocece 
New Jersey.cscoccecccce a 
New York. .cesccccccvece ee 
Pennsylvania...ssccceee oie 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia..... 
Maryland. sscocscsccoces oo 
North Carolina...... cocce 
Virginia,...ccescee coecce 
West Virginia.......+0- eo 
Region V: 
Kentucky.... oe oe 
Michigan..cccccceos le eleva s e 
Ohio, e@ereeevee ee es eeesee 
Region VI: 
TITinol es. 3%. as. > e@eoee eece 


THELEN cc Pecsieece ealuclesiee 

Wisconsin. weccscccecccece 
Region VII; 

Alabama..cccccscccccsscce 


Florida.ccccccccsceseces e 
Georgla.....0. oeeceeucene 
+ Mississippl......+. evccee 
South Carolina......cccee 
TENNESSEE. cccceccccscce eo 
Region VIII; 
Towa d's lekiocie ee @eeeeveevee ee 
Minnesota....+e- sisie 618 viele e 
Nebraska...ccccccs eovees ° 
North Dakota.......e-eee ° 
South Dakota....cce. sees 
Region IX: 
ATKkaAngaBeccccccccsccecnee 
KanSasesrcocccccccccres ee 
Missouri... .ccccccccscccs oe 
Oklahoma..cscccccccccccce 
Region X: 
Louisiana. .cccccsce e@eeeeoe 
New Mexico....cccccsccces 
Texas eosce Cone rceceoceesees 
Region XI; 
Colorado..cccccccscsscce ° 
LOBES wesc ces ate eerreeeee e 
Montan&..ccoccccccceres vee 
Utah. cece @eeeoeevee eeeoeneen eee 
Wyominge icc ccccsvasicweeee 
Region XII: 


ATT RONR ccs aceisseeebescvey 
Cali fornigsc cia cc te cle cnr ce 
NOVAGSs cc ccicccencenceavele 
Oregonecccccccccccrcvccce 
Washington....ccccoscsvce 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AlaakER sie tcsewsatevene 
HAWeld s,s cisisisisvciele ut aaleureeee 


1/ For 10 months only. 


All initial 


Claims filed 
in the State 





14, 346 
166, 744 
75, 205 
Sigs 
126,512 


103,119 
716, 742 
290, 290 


723,52 
263,95 
83, 099 


117,022 
86, 630 
74, 635 


abate 


119,233 


120,433 
9,852 
166, 939 


31,919 
15, 224 
20, 74 
32,82 
4,515 


28, O45 
ee 


124, 319 
256,073 


2,132 
2° oi 


Agent 
State 





Interstate initial claims 


Liable 
State 


+13, 591 


=2,158 
-13, 065 


~22, 746 
+13,176 
+10, 


+14, 363 
+8, 478 
-1,471 


-3, Yas 
-8, 001 
+36 
~8,51 
~3, 837 
+5,777 


-4,152 
2,185 

-537 
-2, 319 
-2, 320 


223,530 
+7,030 
~-20, 241 
-18, 803 


=p: 893 
-4,128 
-2, 637 


~3, Oy 
-3, O64 
~5,172 
-1,143 

+153 


-6, 609 
+61, 388 
ou 8 
=5, 19 
+37, 368 


' +3,123 
+332 


Net balance of 
liable (+) over 
agent (-) claims 


——< 


© 


se 


wt 


ae 


its covered employment. It is found 
that in comparison with other States with 
approximstely equal covered employment, 
the following States had exceptionally 
large proportions of interstate claims: 


As agent State As liable State 


Texas California 
Missouri Illinois 
North Carolina Ohio 
Minnesota Texas i 
Kentucky Indiana 
Florida Connecticut 
Oklahoma Meryland 
Arkansas Weshington 
Colorado Tennessee 
Mississippi District of Columbia 
Arizona Kansas 

New Mexico Alaska 


Apart from Texes, which appears in both 
colums, and Missouri and Kansas, which 
have intensive interstate activities be- 
cause of the location of Kansas City on 
their border, the first column includes 
those agricultural States which supply 
labor to the expanding industrial regions, 
while the second column includes highly 
industrialized States or those in the 
process of industrial expansion. Somewhat 
peculiar is the situation of Florida in 
the first columm and the District of 
Columbia and Alasks in the second. Florida 
in recent years has become a place of tem- 
porary refuge for-workers laid off during 
@ period of slump in the Eastern States. 
The District of Columbia employs many work- 
ers who live in Maryland and Virginia. 

The labor force of Alaska consists largely 
of workers from the State of Washington 
which acts as "agent" handling benefit 
claims of its workers. 


The monthly variations in the States in 

the flow of interstate claims essentially — 
reflect the same trends as all claims in 
the respective States (tables 5 end 6). 
However, the movement of all initial 

claims taken in a State is closer to the 
pattern of the interstate claims for which 
the State is liable than of those filed 

in its local offices. This relation re- 
fers to administrative factors as well as 
to the local changes in business condi- 
tions. The beginning of the new benefit 
year in a State is merked in interstate 
activities by the upswing in the number 

of initial claims against the State but 

not in the number of its agent State ini- 
tiel claims. Likewise, dwindling reem- 
ployment chances in a State are likely to 
be followed by an increase in the number of 
interstate claims against that State rather 





than in the number of claims for which the 
State acts as "agent." 


The cross-tabulation of initial claims by 
agent and liable State reveals the direc- 
tion of migration of unemployed workers 
and, explicitly, the direction of migration 
of workers before the termination of their 
jobs. 


As pointed out, the prevailing pattern in 
interstate operations is that of an agri- 
cultural State taking claims against an 
industrial State. This pattern corre- 
sponds to the typical direction of migra- 
tion of unemployed workers from the site 
of their last employment to less indus- 
trialized areas--such as, from New York 
to Florida, from Illinois to Arkansas, from 
Indiana to Tennessee, from California to 
Oklahoma. It fis not very probable, how- 
ever, that an industrial worker laid off 
in a highly industrialized State would 
move to an agrarian State in search of 
work unless it is his home State and he 
has relatives, friends, property or con- 
nections there which can be of help to 
him. It is sound to assume, therefore, 
that most of the unemployed migrants in 
1946 were returning to the communities 
they had left during the war boom. In 
addition to this type of migration, many 
interstate claims are originated by short- 
distance shifts of workers between adja- 
cent States. The cross-classification of 
claims by agent and liable States reveals 
this type of shift of workers between 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Massachusetts; 
between New Hampshire and Massachusetts; 
between Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisi- 
ane; between North and South Csrolina; be- 
tween Missouri and Kensas, Kanses and 
Oklahoma, Iowa and Illinois, Alsbama sand 
Tennessee, Louisiana and Texas, and Oregon 
and Washington. It is unknown how near 
the Stete border the offices where the 
respective claims were filed are located, 
and how far inside another State the 
claimants had earned their wage credits. 
It is clear, however, that the interstate 
operations between two adjacent States, 
without appreciable surplus of "agent" 

or "liable" claims on either side, re- 
flect short-distance shifts. of the unem- 
ployed persons. Such shifts may account 
for approximately 40 percent of inter- 
state activities. . 


Four types of long-distance migration were 
of particular significance in 1946: (2a) 
The exodus of unemployed persons from 
California and Washington eastward; (b) 
the influx to the Pacific Coast of unem- 
ployed persons from all parts of the 
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Table 4,--Interstate initigl claims received in each State 
and filed against it in other States as percent of all 


initial claims filed in this State, 1946 


(States are arrayed by covered employment in June 1946) 


State. 
New VODs 6 cliuiece alereievelslotarate 
Pennsylvania...sccrese eee 
California. .cccccsscavvece 


TVlinols: ceees ani esleiee ae 
Oh1O. cc ccccccosccosccvece 


Michigan. ...ccocscccccces 
Massachusetts..sercersece 
New SOLHOY. ccc cienicwsiccene 


TOERG's\s\s)eb 4 viclaiaele Gaels bees 


Indians cisicccasicvessucece 


Miseo0urlcvccostnecaceet ae 
Wisconsin ss sssss veces cscs 
Connecticut, @e@seeeeeoeeaeoeee 
North Carolina...... ereee 
Maryland...ceece. eeeeeeee8@ 


Minnesota....ce. pete e ese 
Washington.....cccsscerse 
Georgia. eeeee @eeeeaeeveeee 
TONNE SEOC. ser seccccsesoce 
VAP GENLGS cicluciclecievicelee sce 


AlabaMa..s ccissecuseesces cic 
Louisiana. cicscceseccicccce 
West Virginia... sscccccce 
Kontucky. «sseccscecceccve 
FLOTLAA Sicisiccwes ad emseicas 


LOWS c'o.e'w.0'o& eloieie b loleialeigienis 
OPO BON s .ccvcccccscescoscs 
South Carolina... sccccee 


Rhode Island.... eecenve eee ’ 


Ok ahomp osaic's ce a-wie sl etole eic'e 


District of Columbia. ..oe 
KMNGRG ties aidicclbalbicanieae due 
Arkangas. ocescsee eoreeccce 
COLOPAAOs rc cce Cn eelanieiee ss 
MalnOs'sceis 6 cee naldevce wanes 


Mississippl...ccccccccece 
NODTAGIRs, ¢ cisecicees cele cee 
New Hampshire....ccccccce 
Utanssccaccaaccacnawecese 
Delaware s'iiecccecceveiacud 


ALLEODR cic\caie'aleinie svieers weiale 
MON CQUA 4 0's osc o's cole siieeisle 
TORNG oss civic cle wesisalercieio sine 
New MOKEGOsc'c ose 6 euiele cise 
VOrmon Bice v vist alee sie nicecie 


WHORLS ss cavents ave tv eave 
South Dakotas ssccseccecces 
WOVaARs ccccsececateviecioce 
North Daleo ta e'e\s:ecicls oe ei 


Alaska... eeeee eeeeeveeven eee 
BAMBI L's in's'n ibe ged caisione en's 


1/ Estimated for 12 months. 








Bstimated covered 
employment in 
June 1946 
(in thousands) 





Interstate initial 
Claims as percent 
of all initial 
Claims filed in 
the State 


Liable 





country; (c) the movement southward from 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; and 
(4) the movement to Florida from the New 
England States, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The first flow of migrants reflects the 
migration of wartime workers back to 
their home States. It seems that the 
number of such migrants in 1946 was about 
120,000. Those who had worked in Washing- 
ton filed their interstate claims in Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, and North Dekota; a 
few shifted farther to the Fast. Those 
who had wage credits in California were 
dispersed all over the country, mainly in 
the areas west of the Mississippi. 


This movement was partly offset by the con- 
tinuous influx of unemployed persons to 
California and other Pacific States. Most 
of them probably moved to the West follow- 
ing the traditional trail, attracted by the 
rumors of good work opportunity in those 
States. The number of such in-migrants 
(excluding the shifts between the three 
Pacific States) may be estimated at 60,000. 


The interstate claims filed against the 


Great Lakes States reflect the emigration 
of workers who worked there during the 

war. Their destination in most cases was 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, or Tennessee. 
Some few returned to New York and New 
England. Without counting those who moved 
to California, approximately 80,000 persons 
returned from the North Central region to 
their home States in 1946. 


The unemployed who went to Florida probably 
included some persons who were waiting for 
an opening in the States in which they had 
wage credits. They went to the South only 
temporarily and stayed there ready to re- 
turn to their former site of work, should 

a job arise. 


The patterns of migration described (ex- 
cept the shift from ell parts of the coun- 
try to the Pacific Coast) are illustrated 
by chart 2. 


The 700,000 interstate initial claims 
filed in 1946 may be tentatively dis- 
tributed by the type of migration they 
represent as follows: 


TOGAL wis oldies be hese tie ope osleediees vowels cbecencpes cis ee LOO,000 
Short-distance shifts over the border between 
two neighbor States... ..cscccveicccccccceeccecee e300; 000 
Dee O LSGEN Ce MAP TALL ON cc's iis nists s «0c 0.4 0.0i5 0's 0 0:0;4,0400, OOO 
Return from the Pacific Coast States........-..+-l20,000 
Migration to the Pacific Coast States as a 
part of secular westward drive........seseee+++ 60,000 
Return from the Great Lakes States.........++++++ 80,000 
Temporary migration to Florida......sseeseeeevees 20,000 
CEMSL YSN LT GG cite s.0s sonia loininic oo gible 0.0 Kivs sc ob sine so 0 ete, OOO 


This distribution is of course very rough and is given here only 
as an illustration of the pattern of shifts of the claimants 
suggested by the statistios of interstate initial cleims. 
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Table 5.--Initial interstate claims by agent State, 1946 






































Total cicsce ss tees 


Region I: 
Oonnecticut.......... 


Massachn setts......06 
New Hampshire,....... 
Rhode Island......... 


Region II-III: 
Delaware........ eeene 
New Jeraey.........0. 
New LOCKS cals ce cients 
Pennsylvania. ........ 

Region IV: 

District of Columbia. 
Maryland soc c.eeslncee 
North Carolina....... 
Virginta.c sec ccssics eo 
West Virginia........ 

Region V: 


ONL Oiicing cecisielcicie tiadels 
Region VI: 

FLLTIinei 6s, cce escies ose 

Indtena, iccecssesesss 

Wisconsin,..... Wea A elite 


Missiasippi.....cecos. 

South Carolina....... 

Tenn@ss6@.......ee00% 
Region VIII: 


Minne sota.......sece. 
Nebraska.....-sseeees 
North Dakota......+:. 
South Dakota......... 
Region IX; 
Arkangas..ccsccccsees 


Missouri.......ssecee 

Oklahoma....c..-seere 
Region X: 
Louislana..cccceceees 
New Mexico.....c.essee 


eeeeeesreoesosen 


Sreeseeresees 


eoeeeseereseoseses 
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erowereesos 
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Region and State 


TOtAl sc ccabecvccesw 
Region I; 
Connecticut..>....... 
TO. seesecs eoeevree ee 
Massachusetts........ 
New Hampshire,..... as 
Rhode Island......... 
Ferment ss v.50 secs one 
Region II-III;. 
DOLAVETS. cccectasiccce 
New Jersey.........05 
SMOMTIIOT Es 5 s'esimeise's aie 
Pennsylvania......... 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 
Maryland....... kot af 
North Carolina....... 
PIPEINL 8. Ssicccsteecec 
West Virginia........ 
Region V: 
Rentucky...cccccceccs 
MIG Zan. .cccccsceeve 
WLS Cpa bee sipalerers sie 6ivinie 
Region VI: 


TURING GL. ccavclelece es an 

SROLBNM SS <)c.dy «4:4 6 owia' 

WABCOUSIN., ..cccccncss 
Region VII: 


Mississippi.......... 

South Carolina...... ° 

Tennessee........e00% 
Region VIII: 


NODTREEDR. 5.0 c'ccse seis 

North Dakota......+06 

South Dakota......... 
Region IX: 

APKANEAS. woccecccccce 

RGUBRGs :cuwienscevicee 

Missouri... cccccces 


Oklahoma. ..0.....0.-0 
Region X; 
MOMVSLANAS coc see sins do 
New MOELOGs oc cc b-a0s > 
DORAN fee thc asses ve scie 
Region XI: 
RULGTEOD Eso seccdscuce | 
Nes og's'6 a'e eeeeve ° 
Montana........ senwe 
RI SUMISE Gintsi kb se alese'e/5/6 aioe 
MUOELOR sus cr.ce so 0s.c\0's 
Region XII: 
ATIZONAs .covescccccce 
Oalifornia......>..0 
MEOZON cc wk ss eee coeee 
Washington......e..-6 


Regions XIII end XIV: 


Gt 


Table 6.--Initial interstate claims by liable State, 1946 
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RECONVERSION UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR SEAMEN 





Reconversion unemployment benefits for 
seamen became payable under title XIII of 
the Social Security Act on July 8, 1947, 
when the bill appropriating $900,000 for 
payment of benefits was signed by the 
President. This title authorizes the pay- 
ment of benefits, through June 1949, to 
persons who were employed by the War Ship- 
ping Administration (or by its operating 
successor, the U.S. Maritime Commission) 
as an officer or member of a crew on or in 
connection with an American vessel under a 
contract entered into in the United States. 
Such employment is excluded from coverage 
under the State unemployment insurance 
programs as Federal employment. 


Title XIII authorizes the Federal Security 
Administrator to enter into agreements 
with the State unemployment insurance 
agencies whereby they will act as agents 
for the United States in paying reconver- 
Sion unemployment benefits to these Federal 
maritime workers in accordance with the 
provisions of their own State laws. for 
this purpose, employment and wages in 
Federal maritime service are to be treated 
as if they were covered by State law. 

Wages paid an individual for Federal mari- 
time employment during the State's base 
period are to be combined with any other 
base-period wages paid him for employment 
covered by the State law in order to deter- 
mine eligibility for benefits, weekly bene- 
fit amount, and duration of benefits. Thus, 
a claimant who has sufficient Federal mari- 
time wage credits during his base period 
will be eligible for benefits under this 
plan, even though he may have had no or an 
insufficient amount of wage credits from 
employment covered by the State law to en- 
title him to benefits. When a claimant's 
State wage credits qualify him for less 
than the maximum benefits payable, combin- 
ing these with Federal maritime wage 
credits may increase his benefit amount, 
duration, or both. The cost of the extra 
payments resulting from this combining of 
wage credits is to be met from the Congres- 
sional appropriation. 


Evidence of employment and wages paid under 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. Maritime 


Commission and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion is contained in wage reports submitted 
to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. A transcript of any Federal 
maritime wages paid to an individmal who 
claims to have had Federal maritime employ- 
ment is furnished each State agency on 
request to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance. These requests do not mean, 
however, that in each instance the claimant 
has Federal maritime wage credits. 


Between July 8 and August 8, 1947, the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
received 7,276 requests for wage anpyice dy 
The seaboard States accounted for 95.3 per- 
cent of the requests received; California 
alone initiated 60,2 percent of the total. 
Six other States--Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton-—submitted more than 100 requests each 
and together accounted for another 25.0 per 
cent of the total. The remaining 15 sea- 
board States, with less than 100 requests 
each, were responsible for another 10.1 per- 
cent. The number of requests from the 
inland States, including the Great Lakes 
States, varied. This distribution is prob- 
ably conditioned in part by State adminis- 
trative factors. 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance has reported that 5,930 of the 6,041 - 
requests received during July had been 
mailed out by the end of the month, while 
111 requests received during the last few 
days of the month were still in process. 
Of those mailed, 17.5 percent were mailed 
the same day the request was received; 49.3 
percent, 1 day later; 31.6 percent, 2 days 
later; and 1.6 percent, 3 - 5 days later. 
Of the requests that required more than a 
day to fill, 94.6 percent came from Cali- 
fornia; the slightly longer time lapse was 
due to the large volume received from that 
State. 


Information on the volume of State agency 
activity under the seamen's benefit program 
and its effect upon claimants' benefit 
rights will be available later from the 
statistical reporting program of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
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DENIED CLAIMS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS 
Jenuary-March 1947 





The 3 months January-March 1947 were 
marked by seasonal unemployment in out- 
door industries such as lumbering and con- 
struction and in some of the food and 
tobacco processing industries and by 
temporary shutdowns for inventory or be- 
cause of lack of materials or orders. 

As a result, initial and continued claims 
were substantially above the numbers in 
the preceding 3 months. Initial claims 
filed by insured claimants rose from 
1,812,138 during October-December 1946 to 
2,161,595, an increase of 19.3 percent. 
The number of claims denied under the 
able-and-available provision and those dis- 
qualified under the suitable-work dis- 
qualification declined, however--1.8 and 
26.9 percent, respectively--resulting in 

a decrease in these two retios. The nun- 
ber of claims disqualified under the 
voluntary-leaving and misconduct provi- 
sions increased in greater proportion than 
the number of claims filed by insured 
claimants--25.1 and 36.4 percent, re- 
spectively--with a resulting increase in 
these two ratios. 


Claims Denied Under the Able-and-Available 
Requirement 


Although an increase occurred in initial 
claims filed by insured claimants, the 
total number of claims denied under the 
requirement that workers must be able to 
work and available for work declined 
slightly from 151,445 in the last quarter 
of 1946 to 148,688 in the first quarter of 
1947--a decrease of 1.8 percent (table 1). 
The ratio of claims denied on these grounds 
to initial claims filed by insured clain- 
ants thus decreased from 8.4 percent to 
€.9 percent.1/ This decrease in the ratio 
continues the downward trend first apparent 
in October-December 1946, following the 
peak in the ratio of 9.6 percent in July- 
September 1946. Still, both the number of 
denials and their ratio to initial claims of 
insured workers were substantially higher 








, 


1/ In the discussion that follows, thie 
ratio will be referred to as the "denial 
ratio." Similarly, "disqualification 
ratio" will relate to the ratio of 
disqualifications to the number of ini- 
tial claims filed by insured claimants. 
The denominator in these ratios roughly 
approximetesthe number of workers po- 


_ tentially subject to the denial or 
disqualification. 


in the first quarter of 1947 than in the 
corresponding period of 1946. In this 12- 
month interval, denials increased 21 per- 
cent, from 122,931 to 148,692, while ini- 
tial claims filed by insured claimants 
fell 16 percent. 


The net decrease of 2,755 denials from 

the fourth quarter of 1946 to the first 
quarter of 1947 was the result of diver- 
gent movements in the various States. 

The number of denials increased in 32 
jurisdictions, though often only 

slightly. * 


Among 9 States (Georgia, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Oregon, and North Carolina) 
in which denials increased by more than 
300 and by more than 10 percent, the in- 
creases in five States were proportionately 
larger than the rise in the number of ini- 
tial claims filed by insured persons. In 
Indiana, the denial ratio increased from 
2.7 percent to 4.0 percent; in Louisiana, 
from 12.7 to 13.4 percent; in Maryland, 
from 6.0 to 7.9 percent; in Massachusetts, 
from 4.6 to 6.6 percent; and in Missis- 
sippi, from 13.9 to 21.7 percent. In 
Michigan, although the number of denials 
increased 22.7 percent, the denial ratio . 
remained unchanged. In the remaining 3 
States, the increase in the number of 
denials was proportionately less than the — 
increase in the number of initial claims 
filed by insured persons, so that the 
denial ratios fell--in Georgia, from 

13.0 percent to 12.5 percent; in North 
Carolina, from 15.0 to 9.2 percent, and 

in Oregon, from 6.2 to 5.3 percent. 


Co 


b* 


Nine States (Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Kansas, New Jersey, 
New York, Oklahoma, and Washington) re- 
ported decreases of 800 or more in the 
number of denials. The largest decrease 
was in Alabama, where the denial ratio fell 
from 46.1 percent to 23.6 percent. 


As a result of the difference in the move- 
ment of denials and of initisl claims 
filed by insured claimants, the high 
denial ratios of some States in the pre- 
ceding quarter were markedly reduced, as 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. Notwith- 
standing the significant decreases in the 
ratios for these States from the last 
quarter of 1946 to the first quarter of 
1947, the denial ratios for the latter 
period were substantially above the ratios 


© 
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Table 1.--Disqualification determinations classified by issue, claims denied on issue unable to work, 
unavailable for work, by State, January-March 1947 1/ 
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Number of disqualifications for 2/-- 





Ratio of 
total 
bay ¢ | Initial | dtequal- are 
Mies ais. claims | ificatione aps 
‘ grasa ene ietese ification gone a Reece Suitable | Other | unable and 
determina- claimants filed by work reasons | unavailable 
tions Lamireodl for work 
1 claimants 
AGtRlerecs's ses 124, 970 2,161,595 5.8 24,135 148,688 
A Region I: 
Connecticut..cccce 27,604 4, 88 68 3,410 
MAING sia waccnh hess 12,963 3e 95 10 326 
Massachusetts..... 92, £35 7.9 554 1,055 6,123 
New Hampshire...s. Te & 9.1 rin 0 331 
Rhode Island...... te 55 512 4 688 
VOLMONC re ocevcecee 2,49 7-9 23 9 Lug 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....cccces 4, 140 8.4 58 0 68 
New Jersey......0. 110,619 208 638 (9) 8,097 
New York.......+06 450,967 2.4 5,771 41g 13,981 
Pennsylvania...,.. 208,062 308 2,006 0 5, ube 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col...... 4,911 17-5 192 au 181 
Maryland....s..ee0 22, 645 10.5 819 0 1,792 
Worth Carolina.... 28,117 4.7 182 69 2,574 
Wirginigesaccosse 15,278 9.1 276 ale 81 
West Virginia..... 23, 861 9.7 146 330 1,068 
Region V: 
Kentucky...e.scsee 14, 304 4.2 71 26 628 
Michigan....eceees Ae 15 11.3 2, 350 1, 345 9,870 
DEG. .sscceseoccc 3, 386 15.1 1,375 2,158 3,330 
Region VI: 
PUMA Usd aigs osc. 118, 392 6.4 3,109 0 10, 266 
TROURNRs o.cc0s cinese 42,931 ee 439 529 1,731 
Wisconsin. ..c.seee 18,953 5k 109 yy 593 
‘ Region VII: 

/ Alabama..cecccccece 20,998 17.21 112 2 4, 50 
Plorida......seses 16,429 se 215 33 32 
Georgia...csscccce 23,160 11.6 93 0 2, 893 
Mississippi...... . 8, 382 5.8 191 0 1,822 
South Carolina.... 9,093 19.4 159 0 710 
TennNeSBCCoceccvecee 33,805 3-2 137 --- 8,537 

Region VIII: 
TowBecccccccccccce 11, S44 14.4 66 i) 976 
Minnesota. .ccccece We 718 45.5 328 290 976 
Nebraska. ...ccccce Py 614 2.6 14 17 895 
North Dekota...... 1,360 2.8 15 ) 5 
South Dakote.....« 1,104 17.0 4 20 

Region IX: 
Arkangeas....csceee 11,925 5.6 201 23 2,082 
FQRGaSc.ccsecscces 12,515 6.8 122 1 1,631 
Missouri......ssee 61,195 5.8 18 42 15, 166 
Oklahoma.......00. 15,881 5.7 103 381 4,412 

Region X: 
Louisiana........0 18,794 10.8 532 4g 2,527 
New Mexico..cc.cce 11.0 he 0 102 
TEXAS. . cece eeere 20.2 2 0 4433 

Region XI: 
Colorado..cccsecee Wel 71 —_ 164 
Taahd ds scicvecoseccves 8.3 3 0 137 
Montana...cececore 2.9 17 28 67 
SEMLa‘epebe 0d ace ve 6 6.6 90 120 377 
Wyoming. .ecsccesee Tel 16 i lu 

Region XII: 
ATISONA..cccccecce 9-3 35 11 158 
California...c.eece 1.8 1,752 556 18, 386 
Nevata...cccccccss 5.0 45 a!) 90 
Oregon. .cccccceces 2.2 73 ou 1,969 
Washington. eeceece 53,315 304 381 154 2,011 

Regions XIII and XIV: 
BIBER cu ciccscdvece 1,768 of & 0 0 
Hawaii. .cdecsscsss 1,057 9.3% 0 18 0 

i Reflects only action at the lowest level. Effects of appeals not shown. 

: : 2/ Excludes labor dispute, receipt of other remuneration, and able to work, available for work issues. 
) 3/ Data represent new claims with sufficient wage credits only; State has no procedure for reporting additional 

claims. 


Bote: This table is corrected to June 10, 1947. 





for the corresponding quarter of 1946 in 
all these States except Connecticut, as 
indicated in the following tabulation: 








Total, 51 States... 


Alabama... sides iaie sss 
Connecticut ss cisis sss 
Nebre eka ss sists b's oye 
North Carolina..... 
Tenne 88€6.. cc eseess 
TOXOAG Ss \cla's einialiyve alee 







The reduction in the denial ratios in 
these States from the last quarter of 
1946 to the first quarter of 1947 con- 
trasts with increases that occurred 
simultaneously in the States mentioned 
earlier and a few others, such as North 
Dakota from 22.1 to 26.0 percent. 


Denials under the able-and-available re- 
quirement makee the claimant ineligible - 
for benefit in each week in which he is 
unable to work or is unavailable for 
work. By contrast, disqualifications 
postpone benefits for a specified number 
of weeks or reduce benefits, usually in 
addition to a. postponement, or, in a 

few instances, cancel benefit rights 
outright. 


Voluntary-Lesving Disqualifications 


Between the fourth quarter of 1946 and the 
first quarter of 1947 the number of dis- 
qualifications for voluntary leaving in 
the Nation as a whole increased by 25.1 
percent--from 57,073 to 71,409--while ini- 
tial claims filed by insured claimants 
increased by 19.3 percent. The voluntary- 
leaving disqualification ratio thus in- 
creased from 3.1 percent to 3.3 percent. 


The national totals, however, were heavily 
weighted by an increase of 5,371 dis- 
qualifications in Minnesota, a rise of 
213.4 percent for this State. If the 
Minnesota experience were excluded from 
the national totals for both quarters, 

the total number of voluntary-leaving 
disqualifications would have increased 

by 8,965 or 16.4 percent, and the national 
ratio for this disqualification would be 
unchanged. 


The number of voluntary-leaving disquali- 


fications increased in 44. jurisdictions, 
including, in addition to Minnesota, such 
States as Colorado, with an 81.4-percent 
gain, and New Jersey, with a 55.9-percent 
increase. However, since initial claims 
filed by insured claimants also increased 
in 42 of the 44 States, the disqualifica- 
tion ratios rose in only 17 States. The 
most significant increase was from 23.8 
percent to a k percent in Minnesota. 


Seven’ nied paboetnda’ including Tilinois, 
Maryland, and New York, reported de- 
creases totaling 2,278 in disqualifica- 
tions for voluntary leaving, as well as 

& reduction in the disqualification 
ratios. The most significant decline was 
reported by Maryland--a reduction from 
2,088 to $5 disqualifications with a 
resulting fall from 12.1 percent to .4.1 
percent in this disqualification ratio. 


The 17 jurisdictions that restrict good 
cause for voluntary leaving to good cause 
attributable to the employer or the employ- 
ment accounted for only 21 percent of all 
initial claims filed by insured persons; 
they accounted, however, for 53 percent 

of all the voluntary-leaving disqualifi- 
cations. 


Suitable Work 


The number of disquelifications for re- 
fusal of suitable work fell from 33,016 
in the last quarter of 1946 to 24,132 

in the first 3 months of 1947--a decline . 
of 26.9 percent at a time when initial 
claims filed by insured persons rose 19.3 
percent. Thus the suitable-work disquali- 
fication ratio fell from 1.8 percent to 
1.1 percent. 


The decline in the national total was the- 
result of decreases in 32, jurisdictions, 
including California, Illinois, New York, 
and Ohio. The changes in these 4 large, 
highly industrialized States accounted 

for 87.0 percent of the net decrease in 
the number of suitable-work disqualifica- 
tions and for 31.5 percent of the in- 
crease in the number of initial claims 
filed by insured claimants. New York 
alone accounted for 45.9 percent of the 
decline in suitable-Work disqualifications. 
In 19 other jurisdictions, including yy 
Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, MisSissippi, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, the number of disqualifica- 


tions aaa usually by theignificent 
numbers. In ali but 5 of these 19 States 


(Indiana, Maryland, Montana, Kensas, and 


© 
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New Jersey), the number of initial claims 
filed by insured claimants increased in 
greater proportions, resulting in a de- 
creased or unchanged disqualification 
ratio. Because of the difference in the 
movement of the suitable-work disquali- 
fications and the number of initial cleims 
filed by insured claimants, suitable-work 
disqualification ratios fell or remained 
unchanged throughout the comtry in all 
but the 5 States noted. This change in 
the ratio for individusl States often was 
relatively great, as is shown for selected 
States in the following tebulation: 
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The suitable-work disqualifications were 
concentrated in 6 large, highly industrial- 


ized States--Californiea, Illinois, Michigan, 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. These 6 
States accounted for 67.8 percent of all 
suitable-work disqualifications and only 
59.9 percent of all initial claims filed 
by insured claimants. For these 6 States 
the comhined suitable-work disquslifica- 
tion rativ was 1.3 percent, as contrested 
with the national ratio of 1.1 percent. 


For Celifornia end Pennsylvania, however, 
the ratios were below the nationel ratio. 
By contrast, 28 of the smaller and gen- 
erally lees industrialized States had 
ratios below, while only 15 had ratios 


above the national average. 


Among the seme € large industriel States, 
California had the lowest ratio for Jenu- 
ary-March 1947, 0.6 percent; Pennsylvanis, 


1.0 percent; New York, with the lergest 


number of initial claims filed by insured 
persons, had a ratio of 1.3 percent; Ohio, 
2.2 percent; and Illinois, the highest-- 


2.6 percent. Among the remaining Stetes in 


which there were 50 or more disqualifica- 


tions, the suitable-work disqualification 
ratio ranged from 0.2 percent in Oregon 
to 3.6 percent in Maryland. 


Misconduct 


Disqualifications for discharge for mis- 
conduct increased from 15,809 to 21,566-- 
a rise of 36.4 percent. Because the 
increase in initial claims filed by in- 
sured claimants was proportionately less, 
the disqualification ratio increased 
Slightly--from 0.9 to 1.0 percent. All 
jurisdictions but two--Illinois and 
Oklahoma--reported an increase in this 
type of disqualification; however, be- 
cause of the differences in the relative 
increase in these disqualifications end 
in the rise in the initial claims filed 
by insured persons, this disqualification 
ratio increased in only 27 States. 


Receuse of variations among the States in 
the number of initial claims filed and in 
the number of misconduct disqualifications, 
the national totals are heavily weighted 
by the experience of a few States. The 3 
industrial States of California, New Jersey, 
and New York--which accounted for 40.6 per- 
cent of all claims filed--each reported 
less than 1,000 misconduct disgualifica- 
tions; collectively, they accounted for 
only 10.6 percent of the national total. 
The misconduct disqualification ratio for 
these 3 Stetes combined was only 0.2 ver- 
cent. A second group of 5 industrial 
Stetes--Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania--where 28.7 percent 
of all initial claims were filed by in- 
sured claimants, reported more than 1,000 


disqualifications each; collectively, they 
reported 41.3 percent of the national 
total. Their misconduct disqualification 
ratio averaged 1.4 percent. A third group 
includes 11 States, each of which reported 
less than 1,000 misconduct diesqualifica- 
tions but a high proportion of claims 
disquelified for misconduct. This group 
includes Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, South 
Carolina, Texas, Vermont, and West 
Virginia. Although only 8.5 percent of 
all initial claims were filed in these 
States, they reported 24.5 percent of all 
misconduct disqualifications. The ratios 
of these Stetes varied from 2.1 percent 

in Vermont to 5.7 percent in South Céro- 
lina; their combined ratio, however, was 
2.9 percent. These three groups, contein- 
ing 19 Stetes, sccount for 77.8 percent 

of all initial claims filed by insured 
claimants end for 75.7 percent of all mis- 
conduct disqualifications. The combined 


misconduct disquelification retio for 
these 19 States is1.0 percent, the seme 
as the national ratio. 
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Table 2.--Number of disqualifications involving postponements of benefits classified by 
number of weeks postponed,1/ by State,2/ Jamary-March 1947 





ye ere distribution by number 






| rte | ponies F of weeks postponed—- 
Region Dura- 
and tion 
State of all |Volun-| Mis— | Suit- ha 4.o- | 6.0= 10.0) oe 
tum tary | con- | able . or 
quit | duct | work Nee wo | 2 | 79 1999 tore eae 
ment 


finn passa) Os perel.esfeas|éred Nel weal Nol oa] te 


Region I: 
Connecticut. eeee 0 0 0 5.0 
Massachusettes... 10.9 0 | 0 | 88.6 
New Hampshire... 0 0 0 85.5 
Ehode Island.... 63.9 0 | 0 0 
Vermont..cccccce 13.3 60.2 0 1.0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware..ccccce 0 0 O /|100.0 
New Jersey....c0 0 0 0 
New Yorko.ccccee 0 0 54.6 
Pennsylvania.... 0 QO |100.0 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col.sec 6 0 0 0 
Maryland......e. oh 6.9] 0 0 
North Carolina.. 20 0 0 0 0 
West Virginia... 0 0 O | 100.0 
Region V3 
Michigane...sscs 0 | 0 | 0 |200.0 
O10. ee cccccvcce 0 0 0 | 100.0 
Region VI3 
TiLinolesi.cciiee 12 9 ; 0 
Wisconsin. ...ee. oO | OL To 82.6 
Region VII: (‘© 
Alabama....scree 0 0 0 100.0 hie 
Fiorids..4sscesie 12) 0 0 2.8 97.2 
Georgia. .crccere 97-2 (0) e) ansle 
Mississippi ersoe 2.5 22.3 32 ‘0 
South Carolina.. 2.9 76.8] 5 ) 
TenneS8seC...scee 6.8 54.0 5 0 
Region VIII; 
Tow&.csccccccces 0 0 0 100.0 
Minnesota....ese 17 3 0 3.2 
Nebraska.....-0e 1 97 0 0 
North Dakota... eo. 5 g 21 2 0 
South Dakotaec..» 0 0 0 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..secece 0 0 344 
Kansas..coccceece 3.7 22 0 
Oklahoma. eeeeeee 2 1 0 41.7 
Region x: 
Louisiana....se. 2.2 0 0 
Region XI; 
Tdahoscscssesene 0 0 99.2 
Montana.... eoece 53.5 26 0 19.7 
Veal oss ices ses 22.9| 47 3 26.0 
Wyoming....cesee 0 |100 0 0 0 
Region XII; 
ATIZONBs....ee08 7309| 26 0 | 0 0 
California...cee 3 96 0 C0] 0 
Nevada. .vcccccce 1 96. 0 28 0 
Oregon. ccocccece 0 0 0 2.9 971 
Washington..ccee 0 96. 0 3.9 0 
Regions XIII & XIV: 
Alaska. ccsccccce 28. 0 04 » 0 
Hawaii. rcrccossce T- 0 0 15.3 





1/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effect of appeals not shown. : 
2 Excludes data from 8 States in which all disqualificacions involve mandatory reduction of ~ . 
benefits or cancellation of wage credits. « 

3/ Represents postponements as Pores of all disqualifications in 43 States shown oh this 
table. Postponements were 74.0 percent of all disqualifications in 51 States. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 10, 1947 
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In all, 18 Stetes had a misconduct dis- 
qualification ratio below the national 
average of 1.0 percent; the remaining 353 
States were above, with the highest 5.7 
percent in South Cerolina. Because of 
the general similarity in the provisions 
in State laws disqualifying workers dis- 
charged for misconduct, it seems probable 
that the different interpretations of 
"misconduct" made by the various State 
agencies play an important part in the 
differences in the ratios for the various 
States. 


'Other" Disqualifications 


Although the 7,859 “other” disqualifica- 
tions form only 6.3 percent of all dis- 
qualifications in the Nation as a whole, 
the special disquslifications contained 
in some State laws for women who leave 
work to marry, to join their husbands, 
or to assume the duties of a housewife, 
or the special provisions regarding the 
availability of women who are pregnant 
are often of major importance in these 
States. 


For exemple, in Michigan, "other" dis- 
qualifications included 1,294 cases that 
came within either the special pregnancy 
provisions or the disqualifications im- 
posed on women who leave work to marry or 
to join their husbands; this figure 
amounted to nearly 55 percent of the nun- 
ber disqualified in this State under the 
suitable-work provision. The special 
marital disqualifications in Minnesota 


amounted to 88 percent of the disquali- 


fications imposed under the suitable-work 
provision. The 1% disqualifications 
imposed in Oklahoma on women who left 
work to marry exceeded the number coming 
within the suitable-work provision and 
was 70 percent of the number of disquali- 
fications under the voluntary-leaving 
provision. 


Postponement and Reduction of Benefits 


In the first 3 months of 1947, 74 percent 
of the 124,970 disqualifications (exclu- 
sive of labor-dispute disqualifications) 
imposed resulted in postponement of bene- 
fite--in half of the cases for the dura- 
tion of unemployment, and in another third 
for 4.0-5.9 weeks. In the remaining 26 
percent of the disqualifications, benefits 
were reduced, and usually were also post- 
poned. Forty-seven percent of the reduc- 
tions, however, involved periods of 5.9 
weeks or less and only 12 percent re- 
sulted in complete cancellation of bene- 
fit rights. 


The effect of the disqualifications in 
postponing or reducing benefits varies 





with the provisions of the State laws. 
Thus, in New Jersey, where the law pro- 
vides a fixed and uniform disqualifica- 
tion period of 4 weeks, all disquali- 
fications are necessarily for 4 weeks. 
In New York, by contrast, where the 
voluntary-leaving and misconduct dis- 
qualificsetions postpone benefits for 

6 and 7 weeks, respectively, and the 
suitable-work provision for the dura- 
tion of unemployment, 45.4 percent 

of the disqualifications fell in the 
interval of 6.0-7.9 weeks and 54.6 per- 
cent were for the duration of unemploy- 
ment--a reflection of the relative number 
disqualified wnder each of these three 
provisions (table 2). 


Other State laws, however, give the agency 
administrative discretion within speci- 
fied limits as to the amount of post- 
ponement or reduction. The States vary 
in the use of this discretionary power: 

in some there is a concentration of dis- 
qualifications at the minimum period 
specified in the law; in others, at the 
maximum;and in still others, there is 

a fairly even distribution. Among the 
States that postpone benefits, concen- 
tration at the minimum was shown during 
Jenuary-March 1947 by Illinois, which 
provides a disqualification period of 

4-8 weeks for all three disqualifications; 
over 77.7 percent of all Illinois dis- 
qualifications were for periods of 4.0- 
5.9 weeks. Other States also showed a 
concentration below the maximum for a 
specific disqualification; for example, 

in South Carolina and Tennessee, two- 
thirds or more of the misconduct dis- 
qualifications were well below the maxi- 
mum authorized by law. On the other hand, 
some States showed a concentration of 
disqualifications at or near the maximum 
period specified in the law. For example, 
in Maryland, which has a maximum post- 
ponement of 10 weeks for the three major 
disqualifications, 76.9 percent of the 
disqualifications fell in the 8.0-9.9 
week interval; and in Louisiana, which has 
a uniform maximum postponement of 7 weeks, 
76.2 percent of the disqualifications 
fell in the interval of 6.0-7.9 weeks 
(table 2). 


Among the States that reduce benefits, 
Georgia reduced benefits by less than 4 
weeks in 67.9 percent of its reductions, 
even though the maximum reductions author- 
ized are 9 and 11 weeks. In North Caro- 
lina, although the maximum reduction per- 
mitted is 12 weeks, 87.2 percent of the 
disqualifications fell in the reduction 
interval of 4.0 to 5.9 weeks. By contrast, 
Texas, with a maximum reduction of 16 weeks 
in voluntary-leaving and misconduct cases, 
reduced benefits 12 or more weeks in 44.2 
percent of these cases. (Table 3). 
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Table 3.--Number of disqualifications involving reduction and cancellation of wage credits by 


number 


Region 
and 
State 


LOCAL. viseiee 


Region I: 
MAINO is sims ces e 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire.,. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont..ecsecce 

Region II-III; 
New Yorks c's ss < 

Region IV; 

North Carolina. 
Virginia. eeeecoe 
West Virginia.. 

Region V3: 
Kentucky...ccce 
Michiganeseccceoo 
Obl Ol cus.s cet es 

Region VI; 

LIA nL Ses ese e's 
Indlanaes cows ses 
Wisconsin....c.e 

Region VII: 
Alabama..ceccce 
Florida. .ccccses 
Georgia.ccrcore 
Mississippi.... 
South Carclina. 

Region VIII; 

Tow&. .ccccssces 
Nebraska...e.ece 
South Dakotaecce 

Region IX: 
Kaneas..occccce 
Missouri...cece 

Region X3 
New Mexico....e 
TOXABseccasecece 

Region XI: 
Colorado..ccccce 
Tdahocccicccecs 
Wyoming. cosecee 

Region XII: 
Arizona...cecce 
Nevada. .cccccce 


of weeks of reduction in potential venefits,1/ by State,2/ January-March 1947 
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1/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level. Effects of appeals not suown. 
2/ Includes data from 32 States which reduce benefits or cancel wage credits for 1 or more reasons. 
3/ Includes 103 cancellations for Iowa not distributed by weeks; and.112 cases of indefinite reductions for 


Alabama. 


4/ Represents reductions as percent of all disqualifications in 32 States shown on this table. Reductions were 
26.0 percent of all disqualifications in 51 States. 


Note: This table is corrected to June 10, 1947 
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DURATION OF BENEFITS, BENEFIT YEARS ENDED 
' OCTOBER~DECEMBER 1946 AND SUMMARY FOR YEAR 1946 





The most striking aspect of the experience 
of workers whose benefit years ended in 
the last quarter of 1946 was, as in the 
preceding quarter, the high proportion who 
exhausted benefits. Forty-five percent of 
the 867,726 beneficiaries 1/ were unemployed 
when they received their last check. . 
During the first half of the period covered 
by benefit years ended in the fourth 
quarter, reconversion unemployment rose 
to its peak in March 1946; after this 
date, however, employment opportunities 
improved continuously. At the end of 
1946, 31 million workers were in employ- 
ment covered by Btate unemp Loyment 
insurance laws, 43 million more than the 
postwar low of October 1945. Although 
employment was increasing, varticularly 
after March 1946, many workers faced 
dismal job prospects, more rigid hiring 
specifications, and keener competition for 
jobs. This tightening of employer 
standards particularly: affected many 
Wemergency" war workers who could not 
find a suitable job in the peacetime 

labor market. 


Unemployment insurance gave these war 
workers important financial aid as they 
attempted to adjust to the requirements 
of a peacetime labor market. Beneficiaries 
whose benefit years ended in the last 
quarter of 1946 were entitled to about 

19 weeks of benefits on the average and 
actuszlly received benefits for an average 
of 13 weeks. Those who exhausted their 
benefit rights drew the equivalent of 18 
checks at the full benefit rate. 


Potential Duration 


In the country as a whele, 60 percent of 
the beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in the last quarter of 1946 were 
entitled to 20 or more weeks of benefits, 
while only 17 percent were entitled to 
less than 16 weeks. The average 
potential duration in the 34 States with 
individual benefit years was 18.7 weeks 
(table 1). Among these States, the 
average varied from 12.8 weeks in Arizona 


1/ The discussion of benéfit years ended in 
October-December excludes Georgia, for 
which data were not reported, but covers 
the 34 other individual-benefit-year — 
States and the 1 wiform—benefit-year 
State, Oregon, in which the benefit 
year ended in the fourth quarter of 1946. 


to 21.8 weeks in New Jersey. Nine States, 
with 43 percent of the beneficiaries, 
exceeded the average for the 34 States; 

5 of these States averaged 20 weeks or 
more (table 2). On the other hand, workers 
in 2 States were entitled to an average 
potential duration of less than 14 weeks, 
and workers in 9 additional States could 
draw less than 16 weeks on the average. 


Ten of the States provided a uniform 
duration of benefits for all eligible 
claimants, ranging from 14 weeks in 
Mississippi to 21 weeks in West Virginia. 
In 5 of these States, the uniform duration 
provided was only 16 weeks. In 3 of the 
States with uniform-duration provisions, 
the average potential duration was two- 
tenths or three-tenths of a week less 
than the statutory maximum duration be~ 
cause of the operation of provisions that 
reduce benefit rights for workers subject 
to a disqualification. 


Most of the 25 States with variable 
duration of benefits provided a maximum 
duration of 20 weeks or more, with 
California, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Ohio providing 22 weeks or more. At the 
other extreme, Arizona had a maximum 
duration of 14 weeks and 4 States a maxi- 
mum of 16 weeks. Among States with the 
same statutory maximum, however, the 
average potential duration available to 
claimants varied widely. In the States 
with a 20—week maximum, for example, 
average potential duration ranged from 
13.9 weeks in Wyoming to 19.3 weeks in 
Minnesota. The chief reason for these 
differences is not differing earnings 


‘patterns of workers in these 2 States, 


but differences in the formula used to 
compute duration. In Wyoming, maximum 
benefits cannot exceed one-fourth of 
base=period earnings. In Minnesota, all 
claimants with base—period wages of $450 
or more receive benefits for at least 

18 weeks. In the District of Colunbia, 
the average of 19.0 weeks is only 1 week 
short of the maximum, mainly because 
workers are entitled to half (rather than  . 
the usual third) of their base~period earn- 
ings as maximum benefits. Again, the aver- 
age potential duration for beneficiaries 

in Delaware and Ohio, where the maximun 

is 22 weeks, differs by 3 weeks. In Qhio, 
all workers with 24 or more weeks of em- 
ployment can receive benefits for 22 weeks; 
Delaware, however, restricts maximum bene- 
fits to one-fourth of base-period wages. 


SOC oe 


Table sep of duration experience of beneficiaries whose 
benefit yeare ended October-December 1946 C 
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rat 
Hoiaries Pater ti 
All ra ficiaries 
exhadeting exhausting 
Uniform benefit- 
year State. .ccscce 12.1 38.6 
OPPO suse viv orciete oc ae uh NETS STE vam = 18.1 12.1 38.6 
Individuel benefit- 
year States ies 789, 749 8.8 454 
ALABAMA s', a\c's 6 ccleeisioe eee 8.7 Oo. 
AlBBKAccecleccccoceecence &.C 14, 
ATLsONa.cccccvccccsccces 6.5 43.2 
Californias .acohectedere 11.6 47.3 
Delaware sccccesiceve sieve 9.7 52.8 
District of Columbia.... 9.5 21.2 
Wlovidas Sule coccensauie 6.0 («3728 
Georgia 2/....c..ccecess wen ooo 
Hawai tsi seas stibesece 8.3 3.3 
TON se shee on savawneees ! 9.5 ae 
Indiana. ccccccsescvcccvcs Tel of co. 
TOWRA cn scacaabnanoweess 8.2 42.8 Cc 
Kaneasecrccscsessesecece 9.7 54.0 
ROntucKhyerecccrcsccvaces 903 51.6 
TOULBAERE ides as cestenee 11.7 719-2 
MiGhi gan. dices secs caceces Te2 2764 
Minnesota. .ccccceccccers 10.0 4g 4 
Mississippl...ccccsscoce 7.4 54.9 
MUSSOUTL Veco ccs ompcceciciae tea 51.0 
MontanGe.sccccccccsesour 6.9 cae 
Webraska..cccecscccccces 8.7 “i 
Nevada. ic cccccecanssscccs 9.6 42k 
New Jerseye.scccccccccce 10.9 45.8 
New Mexico ..ccccccccecces 728 43.2 
North Carolina....cccese 6.9 45.2 
North Dakota...ccrcccces 10.7 17.8 
ONSG. scieakaiseeseawnenh ee 8.2 Ae 
Oklahoma. ..ccccccccsccsoce 9.3 65. 
Pennsylvania 4/......006 y hile 42.5 
South Carolina...s.ce.ee 5. 43.2 
Bouth Dako tas. oe oneb eye 9.2 43.0 
TENNESSEE... cccsccccccce stir 56.1 
TOXAGcocceccccccccecsers &. 67.8 
West Virginia........eee 723 41.0 
WYOMLNE ss  Seseccewacaees Tel 49. 


1/ Exhaustion ratio represents the number of beneficiaries who exhausted as percent of all 
beneficiaries. 
2/ Excludes Georgie, data not received. 

3/ Maximum duration is not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in 
a weighted table of earning categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual ee 
maximum, 23.4 times. | NS 

Uf Changed from uniform to individual benefit-year, effective October 1, 1945, . 


Note: This table is corrected to June 13, 1947. 
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The average potential duration shown in 
table 1 would be somewhat higher if all 
the present statutory provisions had been 
applicable to benefit years ended in the 
fourth quarter of 1946. Major duration 
provisions were amended in many States in 


1945, 1946, or 1947. The maximun-duration ~ 


provisions shown in table 1 were applicable 
to benefit years ended in the fourth 
quarter of 1946. In the States show 
below, 1/ amendments of 1945-47 did not 
generally apply during these benefit years. 


Actual Duration 


The average beneficiary, entitled to nearly 
19 weeks of benefits, actually drew bene- 
fits for about 13 weeks (table 1). Actual 
duration of benefits ranged from only 8.7= 
9.5 weeks in Alaska, Arizona, Florida, 
Hawaii, and Michigan to 16 weeks in 
Louisiana. 


~ 
Average actual duration of benefits was 
essentially determined by the potential 
duration of benefits to which beneficiaries 
were entitled and by the speed with which 
they found new jobs. Since, for the 
country as a whole, less than half the 
beneficiaries exhausted their benefit 
rights, speed of reemployment constituted 
the somewhat more significant factor during 
benefit years ended in the last quarter of 
1946. Nevertheless, average actual benefit 
duration would have been greater if average 
potential duration were greater. 


Generally, actual duration of benefits was 
greatest in the States that suffered most 
from reconversion unemployment. In New 

Jersey and California, for example, where 


more than 10 percent of the average employed 


covered labor force filed claims in March 
1946, average actual duration exceeded 


V/ 





State 


uta PR rave ogi elate’s olele aie io che.p 6 
arts WON rete ls aes te.e «6.0 seta oie's’e 
MEE LOVTILA Cbs es ses ct esis stee'e 
ERRNO ch weiss enbeavoecasevics 
MWA G Sal salels cee Gece resieee ee 
[MMB E OUD iss lewisic'e cleie's sicld's-c10 0 6 
Now Mexicoe...cccscveccsoes 
TOENNESSER.occccccneccccccce 


U = Uniform duration. 


Maximum duration, benefit 
years ended fourth quarter 


15 weeks. Length of unemployment was 
likewise closely related to volume of 
unemployment in Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma, all of which 
paid beneficiaries more than 14 weeks of 
benefits on the average. At the other 
extreme, in the Carolinas and Wyoming, 
where relatively few workers filed 
claims in March wmemployed workers 
received less than 11 full weeks of 
benefits. 


An apparent striking exception to this 
relationship between the volume of 
reconversion unemployment at its peak and 
the length of unemployment was found 

in Michigan. In this State the ratio 

of total claims filed in the week ended 
March 9, 1946 to covered employment in 
an average month was 11 percent; never- 
theless, beneficiaries in the benefit 
years ended October—December 1946 drew 
only 9.5 weeks of benefits. In Michigan, 
to a greater extent than in any other 
State, reconversion had begun before 
V-Day. During benefit years which began 
April-Jume 1945, 165,463 workers drew 
benefits for an average of 13.4 weeks and 
68 percent exhafsted their benefit 
rights. In the benefit years covered by 
this report, only 73,682 received bene- 
fits and 27 percent drew all the benefits 
to which they were entitled. 


In general, the duration of compensated 
unemployment was relatively longer in 
States where beneficiaries were entitled 
to longer potential duration. Among the 
exceptions, however, were Texas, with 
average potential duration of only 15 
weeks but actual duration of 12 weeks, 
and North Dakota, with average potential 
duration of 20 weeks but average actual 
duration of only 12 weeks. 






Maximum duration as 
amended in 1945-47 
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Table 2.--Distribution of States and beneficiaries by average potential duration of benefits 
of beneficiaries with benefit years ended, October-December 1946 1/ 


Corrected to June 13, 1947 


Average potential 





duration 
(weeks) Number 
SPO hie ae 867,726 
LO“LS FP erate se ce ceb aces 3,154 
WoL Gia aerate cee cones 88, 301 
166173) sever ececvasnarens 162,078 
LSI ecccccccccccccscvecs 469,175 
20 OF BOLGscereccvercvvecr 144, 518 ei 





u Includes data for Oregon, which has a uniform benefit year. 
2/ Excludes Georgiag data not yet received. 
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Beneficiaries (all) 


Percent 
distribution 


100.0 
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Table 3.--Distribution of States and beneficiaries by percent of beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefit rights, benefit years ended October-December 1946 1/ 


Corrected to June 13, 1947 


Beneficiaries (all) 


Percent who of 
aise Birpyaoenans wnt i 


Less ¢than Waovcccedesveces r 
IDZLD Ss vcciccecccceesosescen 


One cccacsvceucctoucoece 
al tnabigthrt nes ii 
BO-D9vevneerenadeerncass ne 


Duinsiee 6 vies tiecne ss seisice 


~ 
KF NAN FONE 


10=T9cceccascctceosicaceunce 





1 Includes data for Oregon, which has a uniform benefit year. 
2/ Excludes Georgias data not yet received, 
3/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Percent 
distribution 


100.0 
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Exhaustion of Benefits 


Forty-five percent of all beneficiaries 
exhausted their benefit rights during 
the benefit years ended October-December 
1946. Fifteen percent of the bene— 
ficiaries were in the 9 States in which 
more than half the claimants who drew 
benefits exhausted their rights (table 3). 
The majority of the beneficiaries (65 
percent) were concentrated in the 17 
States which had an exhaustion ratio of 
40-49 percent. 


Exhaustion ratios were likely to be above 
average in States with low average 
potential duration and below average in 
States with better—than-average potential 
duration. Thus, 70 percent of the workers 
in Texas, in which average potential 
duration was only 14.7 weeks, exhausted 
benefits. Also, despite the fact that 

' reemloyment was not especially rapid for 
claimants in North Dakota, only 18 percent 
exhausted benefit rights, thanks partly 
to a uniform duration of 20 weeks of bene- 
fits. In 4 of the 5 States with an aver- 
age potential duration of less than 15 
weeks, at least half the beneficiaries 
exhausted benefits; less than half the 
beneficiaries exhausted benefits in each 
of the 5 States with an average potential 
duration of 20 weeks or more. 


The proportion of beneficiaries, who 
exhausted their benefit rights was highest 
(79 percent) in Louisiana, where workers 
were entitled to 17 weeks of benefits on 
the average. The exhaustion ratio has 
been steadily high in Louisiana; it was 

89 and 66 percent during benefit years 
ended in the 2 preceding quarters. 


Average potential duration was by no 

means the sole determinant of the exhaus- 
tion ratio. In the 12 States with aver- 
age potential duration of 17.5-19.9 weeks, 
the exhaustion ratio varied from 21 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia to 65 
percent in Oklahoma. Still, beneficiaries 
with low potential duration were much 
more likely to exhaust benefits than those 
with more substantial duration. 1/ 


V/ 


A good measure of the adequacy of the 
program is the actual number of weeks of 
benefits drawn by claimants unemployed 
long enough to exhaust their benefits. 
Such claimants drew 18 weeks of benefits, 
on the average, during benefit years 
ended in the last quarter of 1946. Among 
the States the duration of benefits 
drawn by these claimants ranged fram 12.5 
weeks in Arizona to 21.3 weeks in Ohio 
(table 1). | 


While there was a marked concentration 

of beneficiaries in States with an aver- 
age potential duration of 18 or more 
weeks (see table 2), there was no similar 
concentration among claimants who 
exhausted their rights with respect to 
actual duration of benefits. More than 
half these claimants were in States with 
average duration of less than 18 weeks 
for such claimants (table 4). 


Wee Benefit Amount and Duration of 
Benefits 


Nearly 60 percent of the beneficiaries 
in the 34 States with individual benefit 
years were entitled to weekly benefits of 
$20 or more (table 5). Weekly benefit 
amounts of $20 or more were paid in 15 
States; in California, Michigan, and 
Wyoming, 85 percent or more of the bene- 
ficiaries were entitled to $20 or more. 
On the other hand, beneficiaries entitled 
to less than $5 were found in 6 States, 
in proportions ranging from 0.8 percent 
to 2.1 percent. 


In general, the number of weeks of bene- 
fits to which claimants were entitled 
increased as their weekly benefit amount 
increased. For all the individual-—bene- 
fit-year States, average potential dura- 
tion increased consistently from 13 weeks 
to 20 weeks as the weekly benefit amount 
increased fram less than $5 to $20 or 
more. In the States which vary a worker's 
maximum benefit rights according to his 
past earnings, this relationship generally 
results from the mechanics of the usual 
benefit formula. In general, claimants 
who have low quarterly earnings have low 


Exhaustion ratio (percent) of beneficiaries with potential duration of- 
Less than 4 weeks 20 or more weeks 


aie alee 


58.3 51.7 37.0 
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annual earnings and, consequently, low 
weekly and total benefits. In some 
States with variable-duration provisions, 
the fractions used to determine the 
weekly benefit amount and duration are 
such that this relationship is sharpened. 
In New Jersey, for example, although the 
statutory maximum is 26 weeks, the maxi- 
mum duration is 20 weeks for all claim- 
ants with weekly benefit amounts below 
the maximum whose total base period 


. earnings were not more than 3 times 


their high-quarter wages. Hence, while 
claimants with weekly benefits of less 
than $15 averaged 16 weeks or less in 
potential duration, those with weekly 
benefits of $20 or more averaged 23 
weeks. In some States that base the 
weekly benefit as well as maximum benefits 
on base~year earnings, the benefit formula 
is designed specifically to yield shorter 
duration of benefits for individuals with 
lower weekly benefit amounts. In Oregon, 
for example, claimants with benefit amounts 
of $10-14 were eligible for 8 weeks less, 
on the average, than those with weekly 
benefits of $15-18, the statutory maximun. 


In the District of Columbia, on the other 
hand, which pays 50 percent of base-year 
earnings as a maximum, average potential 
duration ranged from 17.9 to 19.5 weeks 
among the different weekly benefit amount 
categories. In the 10 uniform—duration 
States, of course, all eligible claimants 
were entitled to the same benefit dura- 
tion, regardless of weekly benefit amount. 


The relationship between the weekly bene- 
fit amount and the exhaustion ratio was 
not so clear-cut. In all but 2 of the 
States. with a maximum weekly benefit of 
$20 or more, proportionately fewer claim- 
ants entitled to that amount a week ex- 
hausted their rights than did claimants 
entitled to smaller weekly benefits (table 
5). To some extent this relationship was 
due to the greater potential duration of 
the beneficiaries with higher weekly 
benefits. 


Among beneficiaries with weekly benefits of 
less than $20, there was no uniform rela- 
tionship between the weekly benefit amount 
and the likelihood of benefit exhaustion. 


Summary, Benefit Years Ended in 1946 2/ 





2/ For detailed reports on benefit years 
ended in the first 3 quarters of 1946, 
see loyment Security Activities, 
December 1946, pp. 63—71; March 1947, 
pp. 27=343; and May 1947, pp. 35-39. 








Beneficiaries whose benefit years ended 
in 1946 were entitled to an average 
potential duration of 20.1 weeks, compared 
with only 17.0 weeks for benefit years 
ended ‘in 1945 (table 6). This appreciable 
increase is largely the result of exten- 
Sions during 1945 in the maximum duration. 
In that year 19 States increased the maxi- 
mum number of weeks of benefits. 





The average potential duration was greater 
in States with uniform duration than in 
those with variable duration—23.8 weeks 

as against 19.1 weeks. Of the 50 report- 
ing States, 36 provided that the potential 
duration be based on the individual's base- 
period earnings; the other 14 provided the 
same potential duration for all eligible 
claimants. Hight of the 14 States with 
uniform duration provided a potential 
duration of 20 weeks or more; New York had 
26 weeks, West Virginia 21 weeks, and 6 
States 20 weeks. Among the 36 reporting 
States with variable duration, on the other 
hand, only 4 States had an average poten- 
tial duration of 20 weeks or more. 


Beneficiaries whose benefit years ended in 
1946 received payments under unemployment 
insurance for 12.6 weeks on the average— 
4.4 weeks longer than the average duration 
in 1945. The average was the same for both 
the variable and wmiform-duration States, 
despite the higher potential duration 

among the latter groupe Duration was vari- 
able in most of the large industrial States 
that suffered heavy reconversion unemploy- 
ment. Beneficiaries in California, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Washington re- 
ceived benefits for more than 13 weeks on 
the average. Among the uwniform—duration 
States, only Kentucky paid benefits for 
that long on the average, 


Forty-one percent of the beneficiaries in 
States with variable duration exhausted 
their benefit rights during benefit years 
in 1946, compared with 24 percent of those 
in uniform—-duration States. The ratio for 
the country as a whole was 38 percent, but 
it ranged widely from 9 percent in New 
Hampshire to &2 percent in Louisiana. In 
12 States,3/ more than half the beneficia- 
ries exhausted all benefit rights. In the 
uniform-duration States, claimants who ex- 
hausted their benefit rights drew an aver- 
age of 22 weeks of benefits, 4 more than 
the average for variable-duration States. 


3/ Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 
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Table 6,—-Potential and actual duration of benefits for beneficiaries, and percent of beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit rights, by State, benefit years ended in 1946 


[Corrected to June 16, 19477 


Potential duration 





ype of . wean) Average actual duration (weeks) Metaant 

uration of all 

provision spiny Pohagse Behofiatartes beneficiaries 

Seay aul bat Beneficiaries exhausting 
i beneficiaries exhausting exhausting ste aah 
benefite benefits 

MS SOOMIL)  S/ieescicecct.s --- --- vale 23,8 
ee During 1946 16 tf ete 
EWOLS cciakits pices pcae oh hOOiale dis ioeiae 20 20,0 29.7 
y's aS SE iat. Cr narinar sacar 20 19,8 49.9 
Mad Tie ile! siple «9A dE sie Mar, 31, 1946 20 19.9 17.4 
Mississippi......... | During 1946 14 14.0 56.7 
MERIERO AS Sete pes On | wee Ae dgbicacee 16 16,0 41,9 
New Hampshire....... | Mar. 31, 1946 20 20.0 8.6 
Mews LOT ie lsiv isis osc «e's . | dune 2, 1946 26 26.0 15.8 
North Carolina...... | During 1946 16 15.7 45.8 
North Dakota........ Sok bobs ors F 20 19.0 19,2 
BouthsCarolinws soc (|) aie sAOssicleie stb.e's 16 15.0 44,7 
Dene rae: irc cbc). lc sAOeie cine oe oe 16 16,0 54,8 
MMEMORES rahe chart oc April 5, 1946 20 20.0 31.4 
West Virginia...... . | Dering 1946 21 20.5 39.3 

Vf oo ie Ss | ee --- -—— 8.8 18,1 41,0 
ELAM Sb sls 'sle's ss «978 During 1946 20 9.4 18,2 45.6 
Alaska....... Sete Re id (AS Ae ae 25 (eat 15.0 22.0 
ASEONES sb ticieieie, Sas. >.8 eg Ostia: «prem 14 6.7 12,6 50.0 
Arkansas............ | dune 30, 1946 15 6.3 10.5 58.7 
California.......... | During 1946 4) 25+ 11.2 19,2 48,8 
Colorado..........-. |Mar. 31, 1946 16 5.3 13.3 16,3 
Connecticut......... April 6, 1946 20 (FY! lies 28.4 
Delaware..........-.- | During 1946 22 8.5 18,1 46.9 
District of Columbia | ...do.......+. 20 8e7 18.5 24,3 
Florida,..sscossesss | o++dOseveceene 16 6.5 14,8 3920 
TAMUGE roe cece) ie cedOe cys vives 17 9.3 14,9 3961 
Illinois.........--. | Mar. 315 1946 26 8.6 20.4 21.8 
Indiana. s.ccsescsess | During 1946 20 6.9 16.6 42,5 
LGWRocas dklelas os sa.0)6-6 ais COsiete Gh iskieie 18 7.6 15.5 59.5 
RAUGRAG Tits a'e'e'cis se ve Re a CE Sr a 20 9.1 18.5 5h, 
DEEMIRUR O)ivdee ea ceed) 0s.0d0es erase. 20 11.0 17.0 82.1 
Maryland,.......e00- | Mar. 31, 1946 26 8.6 16.8 23.2 
MaRAACHUSGLtHs <.2. 2. a] 050 ds. cess e'es 23 8.0 17,6 28.1 
Michigan........-ee++ | During 1946. 20 8.5 17.9 51.0 
Minnesota.......... aa: GG canes wake 20 8.7 18.7 36.7 
Mineouri..<) 22005027 SADC RD are ies 20 6.7 14,8 53.4 
Nebraska.....cs.e0-> J eeMOSh calcaoret- 18 Tet 16.7 45.1 
ape AERA IR ARNORE Robe: : Seances 20 9.8 18,1 41,5 
New Jersey........ ea edomah es. chs > 26 10.8 20.0 44,8 
WAM GRACO arc cleteinicieul it \cie'e UOs\e eres. e cing 16 1.5 15.9 41,8 
DIGI x cle Ls fa siete lions A0s irs «e's alee 22 8.7 20,4 u4,1 
Ritehionat oicln se. to |e edOccts sieses 20 9.4 17.8 63.8 
Oregon,.........+.-. | Dec. 31, 1946 20 8.7 17.5 38.6 
Pennsylvania 5/...-. | During 1946 20 1.5 18.3 4b, 3 
Rhode Isiand........ | April 6, 1946 20+ 1.3 13.5 22,6 
South Dakota........ | During 1946 20 7.6 13.0 4u,2 
Texas.. Nelenslé wearcece ehete Oda wide bret 18 8.2 14,3 67.3 
0 RS July 6, 1946 6/ 19 9.2 18.5 29.6 
Virginia.......e.ee0 | April 30, 1946 16 8.1 12.1 3720 
Washington.......--. | July 6, 1946 26 8 20.9 2h, 3 
Wisconsin....seseeee --- 20 ) (/) (7/) 
Wyoming.....e.-see-6 | During 1946 20 4 12,6 51.2 





States grouped according to duration (i.e. uniform or variable) in effect at end of benefit year in uniformebenefit-year 
States and at end of calendar year in individual-benefit-year States, Maximum shown is that in effect as of these dates. 
When lower tkan maximum in uniform-duration States, reflects effects of disqualification provision. 

Excludes first quarter for Louisiana; comparable data not available, 

Maximum duration is not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given ina weighted table of earning 
categories, Greatest possible duration is 25,5 times; usual maximum, 23,4 times, 

Changed from uniform to individual benefit year effective Oct. 1, 1645, Transition provision: Benefit year for valid claims 
filed June 1-Sept. 30, 1945 is period beginning with the day of filing and ending May 31, 1946, 

Under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable in 1945, maximum duration is 19 weeks, When no cost-of-living adjustment 
applies, duration is 23 weeks (uniform), 

J/ Data not available. 
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TIME LAPSE IN. BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
January-March 19)7 





During January-March 1917, for the second 
successive quarter, a slight improvement 
Was reported in the promptness with which 
benefit payments were issued. The propor= 
tion of payments issued within 2 weeks was 
greater for each type of payment, except 
intrastate first payments based on claims 
taken weekly. Moreover, a significant drop 
occurred in the proportions of payments 
delayed 6 or more weeks after the end of 
the compensable week. This improved per- 
formance occurred despite the increased 
volume of payments in each category, that 
is, interstate and intrastate first and 
second and subsequent payments. The 
greatest improvement was evidenced with 
respect to intrastate second and subsequent 
payments, the largest group, comprising 
about 85 percent of all payments issued, 
The proportion of these payments issued 
Within the 2=week period rose from 84.0 to 
86h: percent. While the improvement is 
small in percentage terms, it is signifi- 
cant as a continuation of the improvement 
since the January~March 1946 quarter, when 
the payment volume reached a postwar high 
and the proportion of payments issued in 

2 weeks fell to an all-time low, 


In broad terms, without regard to single 
or biweekly claims taking, the improvement 
in the time lapse of each type of benefit 
payment is more. striking when viewed over 
a period of several successive quarters. 


As As 


payments issued Number 
eae spe baat In 6 weeks | (in 1000's) 
weeks | and over 


January-March 'l6.. 
April-Juneeccccecece 
July-September oeees 
October-December oe. 
January=March 'l7.. 


January-March 'h6., 
April-June sceccecses 
July-September .ececee 
October-December oe. 
January-March 'h7e. 





Except for the July-September 196 period, 


the time lapse has mn lessened in each 
quarter since January-March 196. 


Although the national picture shows pro=- 
gressive improvement and is especially 
bright -in particular States, a few States 
have failed to improve their performance to 
the extent that might be expected in view 
of the decline in claims loads in the past 
year and the availability of time for the 
necessary procedural and personnel changes. 


Christmas and New Year's Day contributed to 
lengthening the time lapse in the quarter, 
Since claimants scheduled to report on a 
holiday are usually rescheduled to report 
on the same day in the following week. 

This procedure automatically adds 7 days 

to the time lapse of all payments on claims 
originally scheduled for a holiday. 


During the quarter, 25 States took all 
intrastate continued claims on a weekly 


basis, 9 took them all on a biweekly basis, . 


and the remaining 17 States took them on 
both a weekly and biweekly basis. In 6 of 
these 17 States, however, less than 5 per= 
cent of the payments were based on biweekly 
claims. Idaho and West Virginia took a 
little more than half their intrastate 
Claims biweekly, Nebraska and Ohio, a 
little less than half, and Virginia and 
Georgia, about a fourth. Ohio and West 


Second and subsequent payments 
Percent of 
payments issued 


Within | In 6 weeks 
2 weeks | and over 


Intrastate 


€ 
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Table 1.--Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unemployment 


@® based on claims taken at weekly intervals, 42 States,1/ January-March 1947 
First payments Second and subsequent payments 


Percent of payments 
issued—~ 


Number 
In 
Within 2 
pe Ss 6 weeke 
and over 
92.1 
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Calendar week 2/.......... 78.8 3 3, 624, 880 92.1 Tet 
Connecticut......... ye 37-7 8 87,229 4, 5.0 
District of Columbia... Ta | 8 37, 627 1.9 
Beater ee iis Wee ge 4 53.3 3 96, 852 2.0 
MeN GNO) ooo 5 .6's'n cies Seis 75.1 7 61,496 9.6 
MAE GR occ n cin is tine Pe eg ea 88. 79,059 5 
Massachusetts... eereeerce g6:h 4 wht 937 1.1 
Wovada se. hier cesece 92.6 5 8,558 2 
New Hampshire........- ‘ 83.7 9 20, 303 Py) 
METEOR ctan swe cokend 79.4 3 1, 865,131 1.9 
BR Bas ater h uieie bere. sicia's 77-7 5 137, 202 2.9 
ep te EET PERLE EO 91.2 9 133s 57 5 
Rhode Island........e.. 82.8 aT 2,415 2 
Ttanssesss en a3 Clee We ete 754 2.9 33, 828 08 
MUECION base aks ive luawe ; 81.7 2.5 14990 9 
Maaringtbars 6.5 .9Viess ds 85.3 137 Wg, 486 5 
WL SC OME LY o:6. 6,0 0) oly sip io. eile 74.8 5.7 » 50,210 2.0 

£9 Flexible week 4/.......... 73.5 4,9 3, 697, 994 1. 
VARNES h es sic ccaetcicase $4.6 2,6 119,057 Le 
OR ne ie ep 75.0 3 6 eal 
ADT ONE eic ws tn pipe: sin teiete ye « 93.8 1.5 Pt) 
California.... evereevee ° 88.3 2.9 b lea 
RT RMRN A es bs ae blaels 91.2 1.0 26 
REMMI 6 aia sss 6h tere ho 91.9 8 4 
VAL LOAa. ds tas be ste alee oars 6, 8.4 2,6 
Oe eer Saga MO POE 88. 1.6 8 
Maweaes Oe che, cWik ides, a0 39.8 33-0 2 21.7 
ARMS bs hankering see's T5el st 89.5 138 
Towa... ee eee eeeete 82.2 7-0 90.2 5.2 
Kentucky ovcces cakes sos 57.3 14.7 : 65.4 8.1 
Mgeytendc a crs ct tenes 96.9 1.2 132, 427 96,6 1.5 
PLCUL CAN ies tases ; 25.1 14.8 402, 4s2 80.1 5.0 
Mississippl......s..eee 72.9 307) 87.6 VT 
MAGEANE Soi Gs ph. ccreee 6 ves 97. Ai 98.7 “o 
Nebraska....ssseeees Wiis The 5.0 88.7 2.8 
New Mexico......-.6. AA 5.5 15.5 72.5 y pas. 

7 North Carolina...... oh 1.3 4,6 2.9 
North Dakota........0+ 133 86.1 2.3 1.5 
Pennsylvania.....+..+- -| 104,109 70.6 3,0 1 
Bouth Dakotass sess sche 719 56.3 1.5 4 
TOXAGscccscs ee ee or 16,965 Load 13 3.2 
Pieri a oe ela sia mass « ie 5,91 95.5 : 3 
West Virginia........ Me 2,765 7326 8.5 4,0 
MeGINO as cc hn ashanesas « 624. 85.7 1.6 4 





1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of 
payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on 
a weekly basis and from Texas where claims are filed in each week following the statutory 
two-week benefit period. 

2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually end- 
ing on Saturday. 

3/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of 

@ lst payments in connection with cach spell of unemployment. 

W A flexible week 1s a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is determined in 

relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 


Note: This table is wrrected to May 26, 1947. 
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Virginia switched to an all biweekly 
basis during the quarter. Connecticut, 
however, shifted from a biweekly basis in 
November 196 and issued all payments in 
January-March weekly. 


Biweekly claims taking was introduced as 
an emergency measure following V-day, in 
order to reduce the work load that had 
increased beyond the capacity of the 
available staff and equipment. Since then 
the claims load has dropped to prewar 
levels, but the trend to biweekly claims 
taking has continued. Roughly, 25 percent 
of all payments issued during January=- 
March were from biweekly claims. In any 
analysis of biweekly claims taking, it is 
recognized that the time lapse is in- 
creased on only the first of the 2 compens- 
able weeks covered by a multiple claim. 


Even though 9 States are listed as taking 
all claims biweekly, it is estimated that 
between a fourth and a third of the claims 
are actually processed as weekly claims, 
Spot studies have shown that these out-of- 
routine-procedure claims generally take 
longer to pay than the regular biweekly 
claims and are responsible in large part 
for the poor time-lapse records of States 
operating on a biweekly basis. 


A new method of presenting time-lapse data 
is under consideration. The present 
method=--proportions issued within 2 weeks 
and in 6 or more weeks-=has certain recog- 
nized limitations. A State with a low per- 
centage of payments issued within 2 weeks 
might issue the bulk of its payments in 
the third week, Furthermore, the present 
method does not give proper credit to 
States that issue significant proportions 
Within a single week. The plan under con- 
sideration would show the average time 
lapse for payments and the length of time 
required to issue specified proportions of 
payments. 


Payments based on claims taken biweekly 
showed a greater improvement over the pre- 
ceding quarter than did payments based on 
claims taken weekly, as illustrated by the 
proportions of payments issued within 2 
weeks, shown below: 








Period 


July-Sept. 196. 
Oct.=-Dec. 1946. o 
Jan,.—Mar,. 19:7. © 





Intrastate First Payments Based 


on Claims Taken Weekly (Table 1) 


The performance in all the States except 
Pennsylvania with volumes of 0,000 or more 
intrastate first payments (based on claims 
taken weekly) was primarily responsible for 
the drop in the percentage of these payments 
issued within 2 weeks. Altogether, 6 weekly 
claims-taking States showed a drop of 10 
percentage points in the proportion of first 
payments issued within 2 weeks; in Michigan 
the proportion dropped from 62 to 25 per- 
cent. On the other hand, the proportion of 
first payments issued within 2 weeks jumped 
from 3 to 57 percent in Kentucky, from 23 

to 36 percent in New Mexico, and from 8 to 
83 percent in Rhode Island. Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota issued less than 60 percent of 
these payments within the 2-week period. 


Intrastate First Payments Based on 
Claims en Biwee Table 


The improved payment records for these in- 
trastate first payments based on claims 
taken. biweekly in Illinois and New Jersey 
were primarily responsible for the rise 
from 8 to 51 percent in the national per- 
centage issued within 2 weeks. The propor- 
tion in Illinois jumped from 5 to 55 per- 
cent and in New Jersey from 33 to 3 percent. 
These 2 States issued nearly half of all 
these payments in the Nation. In New 
Jersey, the increase brought the proportion 
back to previous levels, but in Illinois the 


- proportion was the highest since July-Sep- 


tember 19,5. The improvement in Illinois 
was attributed to increased efforts to clear 
up the backlog. The proportion in Louisiana 
dropped to 66 percent from 8) percent or 
more in the 3 preceding quarters. Other 
outstanding declines were from 70 to 8 
percent in Idaho, from 69 to 55 percent in 
Minnesota, from 63 to 36 percent in South 
Carolina, and from 53 to 2 percent in 
Tennessee. u 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent Payments 


Based on claims Taken Weekly (Table L) 


This category of payments is the largest, 
comprising 6 percent of all payments. The 
volume of payments rose 16 percent to 
7,322,900, and the proportion issued within 
2 weeks increased from 91 percent to 92 
percent. Twenty-seven of the 2 States that 
took all or part of their claims weekly 
issued more than 90 percent of these pay- 
ments within the 2-week period. Included in 


aa oe 


Table 2.—-Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments 
for total unemployment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 
26 States,1/ January-March 1947 


Second and subsequent 
payments 









Percent of payments Percent of payments 


First payments 
issued—— issued-— 


State 
Number : Number 
Within 2 Within 2] ¢ In 
weeks weeks weeks 
and over 


Calendar week 2/. 
Arkansas...-se 
Kansas..ceceses 
New Hampshire, 
New York...... 
PTO vine a eerws 6 
Oklahoma....e- 
Tenn@ss€@...oe 
Vermont.....e- 
Washington...» 







In 
6 weeks 
and over 
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- Flexible week 3/, 
Alabamea....+es 
Arizona....... : 93 
Georgia. .c..e. 3,129 
TAONO 5 s,6.00 5 ose 1,600 
Tllinois...... | 44,035 
Louisiana,..... 8, 718 
Maryland....se 54 
Minnesota..... | 10,770 
Missouri...... | 24,274 
Nebraska...... 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico.... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia....+. 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming. ...+ee 


173,827 
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1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and 
the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from 
States which have a one-week benefit period and which take all or a part of 
their claims on a biweekly basis. 

2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. 

3/ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is 
determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 


Note: This table is corrected to May 26, 1947. 





this group are all but 2 (Michigan and 
Ohio) of the 10 States that issued 100,000 
or more weekly payments. Only 5 States-- 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Kentucky, and New Mexico--issued 
less than 80 percent of these payments 
within 2 weeks. While Kentucky's 65 per- 
cent was relatively low, it represented an 
increase from 3); percent in October=Decem- 
ber 196 and from 16 percent in July- 
September 1916. On the other hand, in the 
District of Columbia the percentage issued 
Within 2 weeks dropped from 8) to 62, the 
lowest proportion for any quarter since 


Veday » 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent Payments 
Based on Claims Taken Biweekly (Table ©) 


This payment group showed the greatest 
improvement in time lapse; the proportion 
issued within 2 weeks jumped from 60 to 

69 percent. The improved performances in 
Illinois and New Jersey were largely re- 
sponsible for the national increase. The 
percentage in New Jersey jumped from 51 to 
70 percent and in Illinois from 53 to 65 
percent. In New. Jersey the rise repre=- 
sented a return toward the levels of 80 
percent or more during the first 9 months 
of 1946. In Tlinois the increase repre- 
sented a continuation of an upward trend 
since April-June 196, when mly 39 percent 
of their second and subsequent payments 
were issued within 2 weeks. Five States-- 
Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
West Virginia~issued 80 percent or more 
of these payments within 2 weeks. All 
these States but Idaho and West Virginia 
issue payments on a biweekly basis only. 


Interstate Payments (Table 3) 


For the Nation as a whole, interstate first 
payments were issued a little more promtly 
during January-March than in October- 
December, although 32 States issued a 
smaller percentage of these payments within 
2 weeks. The improvement in California and 
New York, the 2 States with the largest 
interstate volume, accounted for the 


‘national increase in promptness. The pro- 


portion of interstate first payments issued 
within 2 weeks jumped from 1 to 31 percent 
in California, while in New York it rose 
from 25 to 31 percent. Both of these pro- 
portions, however, were below the national 
average of 35 percent. Other States report- 
ing notable improvements were North Caro- 
lina, where the percentage issued in 2 


- weeks jumped from 38 to 50; Alabama, from 


60 to 74, and New Mexico, from 12 to 23. 
At the other end of the scale were 12 
States in which the percentage issued 
within 2 weeks dropped 10 percentage 
points or more. Among these were Oklahoma, 
where the percentage dropped from 37 to 16, 
and Louisiana, from 71 to 35. 


The over-all proportion of interstate 
second and subsequent payments issued with= 
in the 2-week period in January-March--0 
percent—-remained about the same as in the 
previous quarter=-39 percent. California 
issued 1 percent of its 136,600 payments 
in 2 weeks, in comparison with 21 percent 
of 127,500 payments in the preceding quar- 
ter. Only 2 other States reported signifi- 
cant improvements during the quarter; the 
2-week proportion jumped from 63 to 7h 
percent in Arizona and from 53 to 69 per=- ~ 
cent in North Dakota. In contrast, in 12 
States the percentage of these payments 
issued within 2 weeks dropped 10 or more 
percentage points. Among these States were 
Missouri, where the percentage dropped from 
52 to 29, Louisiana, from 83 to 67, and 
Tennessee, from 59 to 3h. 


The low national level of promptness in 
paying interstate second and subsequent . 
payments reflects primarily the slowness in 
the States with larger volumes. Only 2 of 


the 1 States with volumes of 10,000 inter- 


state second and subsequent payments issued 
as many as 60 percent of these payments 


Within 2 weeks, as against 23 of the 37 °® 


States with less than 10,000 payments. At 
the other end of the scale, of the 14 
States with large volumes, compared with 2 
of the 3 States with smaller volumes, 
issued fewer than 30 percent within 2 weeks, 


Table 3.-—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit payments 1/ for 
; @ all types of unemployment, by State, January-March 1947 


First payments Second and subsequent payments 


4 Percent of payments Percent of payments 
- State issued—~ issued-- 
Nunber In 
jake 206 2 Within = GC heake 
weeks weeks end aver 
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; ‘Calendar week 2/....... “ 32.8 6.9 
Arkansasersscccecsecs ° 53.1 302 

: Connecticut... ss... - 41.8 8.5 
" District of Columbia.. 47.8 4,6 
* Indiana. eeerereer eeose bisrat 8.7 
Se See BEN civte.< x 52.5 6.4 

ES a RE ee Se aa 86.2 SE She 

Massachusettse.....ee 62,4 9.4 

Nevada....... Sioa hk ; 78.8 1.1 
New Hampshire,........ 95.6 ? 

TMEV OT Eclat on evetnesd eleie Ris Te 
BGer aie tes < cas irvine ee 34.2 10.7 
OlkcLahoma. ecceeeree ove 56.9 13 

BEMMOTIONS aiei5)'s ip ovate si Peale 64.2 36 
Rhode BLOM clas 06.5 'sie' ole 81.9 rar 
TennesseC..ssesseoceee ae 7.8 
ee. oas6 5 Bi sas Sela a ry 4,6 
, WOTMONG. 6 Fos sen cdecces £99 4 
i Washington...c.cseses P hy 6.8 
WHSCONG I Tiveissin'eie 6/> ehe/eie 25 53.5 15.0 
Flexible week 4/......... 35-7 45.4 11.6 
oe ee ee 1305 (e5 4.8 
. ; ' AMID Sig cen Gis und s a:x:boe 47.5 45. “2 
@ UR OHAS wings sso, veo a0 64.9 7325 4.2 
Fi COPTER Go s'> aso. n's5 1.0 40.9 11.5 
CGVOTdAO ys vie cee s cane e574 15.7 2.1 
DOLOMETOy cos isn voce eis 72.6 85.8 2.2 
BAB oda nls bi0.0 3s 010: 0.8 56.5 72.0 3.9 
Georgia,..... ae 61.1 74.0 3.5 
. BOWL Lie sive s' ss 0 a siajm 0.6 v0 8.7 lee 3.6 
i UE, a go te 62.4 77-4 303 
> Filinots.. fis. .o0 se 4.2 303 21.6 
DOWEL AS Sp 6 PuRS este q 55.3 72.0 4,3 
ee ‘ 2.3 ie 13.8 
LOTLSLANA, occ ssecsecs ‘ 35.1 66.6 3.8 
Maryland. .......see0s r 69.1 73.6 12.4 
Michigan........ oa 21.3 49.8 angst 
Minnesota....... ounsee 5 Od 57.0 8 
Mississippi....... nee 34.1 5u,2 6.6 
MABSOUTS 62.56 \se se 00 mee 55 29.0 11.8 
MONCANE S's «10'S sass sie 00 ° 87.8 93.0 Zee 
Nebraska... cssecsees : 49.7 72.1 5.6 
New Jersey.......eee. é 40,1 ae: Hut 
New Mexico.......... oo 2363 9.9 12.9 

North Carolina........ 49.7 65.8 3.1 
North Dakota........- 20-2 68.6 54 
Pennsylvania.......... 36 56.3 728 
South Carolina........ 38.0 60.5 9,0 
South Dakota.......e6- 50.8 59.2 2.0 
TORAD ss ses eee eeee eco 58 bs 58.0 5.6 
Virginias......+. Rivas 65.5 84,3 2.0 
> West Virginia....... i 0.6 79.6 9.9 

MY CULMS» gislcie'e sce th cie'e S.1 75-0 1.9 





1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State, 
2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on 
Saturday. 
. 3/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of 1st payments 
in connection with each spell of unemployment. 
yy A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is determined in relation to 
the date on which a claim is filed. 
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Note: This table is corrected to May 26, 1947. 
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POTENTIAL BENEFITS, CLAIMANTS ESTABLISHING BENEFIT RIGHTS 
January-March 197 





In January-March 1947, potential benefits 
of claimants establishing eligibility under 
unemployment insurance declined for the 
third successive quarter. From $18.3 in 
the second quarter of 196, the average 
weekly benefit decreased each quarter to 
$17.60 in the first quarter of 1947. The 
proportion of claimants whose weekly bene- 
fit amount was limited by the statutory 
maximum, while still relatively high, fell 
from 68 percent to 57 percent over the 
same period. The average potential dura- 
tion of benefits dropped from 20.3 weeks 
to 18,8 weeks, 


These declines are chiefly the result of 
changes in the composition of the claimants 
establishing benefit rights as the country 
advanced toward a peacetime economy. In 
the early months of reconversion, a rela- 
tively large proportion of the unemployed 
consisted of war workers displaced because 
of contract terminations and retooling for 
peacetime production. Many of these dis- 
placed workers had been holding skilled 
jobs paying high wages. In the first quar= 
ter of 19147, on the other hand, the unem- 
ployed group was more nearly characteristic 
of normal labor turn-over,. 


Number of Claimants Establishing 
Benefit Rights 


About 1,2 million claimants established 
eligibility for benefits in the first quar- 
ter of 1947. This increase of 3h percent 
over the preceding quarter is largely due 
to the usual midwinter seasonal decline in 
business activity, characterized by reduc- 
tions in retail employment following 
Christmas sales, lay-offs in construction 
and other outdoor industries, and wide= 
spread shut-downs for inventory. Some 
unemployment was also caused by the short- 
age of natural gas for industrial use in 
many areas. 


All but 3 of the 49 States reporting data 
for both the last quarter of 1946 and the 
first quarter of 1947 showed an increase 
in the number of claimants establishing 
benefit rights. The largest relative in- 
crease was recorded by Oregon, which began 
a new uniform benefit year in the first 
quarter of 1947. At the beginning of a 
benefit year, the number of claimants 
establishing benefit rights is increased 
by persons whose unemployment carries over 
from the preceding benefit year. These 





persons mst reestablish their eligibility 
in order to continue receiving benefits. 


In the 35 States that have individual 
benefit years, benefits can generally be 
drawn during the l-year period beginning 
with the week in which rights are estab- 
lished. In most of these States, the 
claimant's benefit year starts when the 
determination is made that he has suffi- 
cient wage credits. in some States, 
however, he must satisfy additional eli- 
gibility requirements or serve a compens- 
able week before the benefit year begins. 


In the 15 States with uniform benefit 
years, benefits can be drawn only during 
the fixed calendar period specified in 
the law, most commonly April 1 to March 
31. A claimant in such a State cannot 
draw benefits for more than the number 
of weeks remaining in the benefit year 
at the time he becomes eligible. For 
example, a claimant who, in the first 
quarter of 1947, establishes rights to 
20 weeks of benefits could draw at most 
13 or 14 weeks of benefits. He might, 
however, qualify for a new duration of 
benefits in the second quarter of 1947, 
at the beginning of a new benefit year. 


The Wisconsin law does not involve the 
concept of a benefit year; comparable 
statistics for this State (as well as 
for Alaska, for which no report was re=- 
ceived) are therefore not included in 
this analysis. 


Weekly Benefit Amount 


More than half the claimants establishing 
eligibility in the first quarter of 19h7 


‘were entitled to a weekly benefit of more 


than $17.60, the national average; 7 per= 
cent were qualified to receive $20-2).99, 
and 4.3 percent, $25 or more (table 1). 
Many claimants, however, could receive only 
a small weekly benefit. Nearly one-fourth 
of the total were entitled to less than 
$15, and 6.1 percent to less than $10 each 
week, 


In 13 of the 26 reporting States in which 
maximum weekly benefits of $20 or more were 
payable, at least half the eligible clain- 


ants were entitled to weekly benefit amounts 


of at least $20; in 3 States, however, less 
than one-fifth of the claimants were so 
entitled. In only 5 States—-Hawaii, 


€: 


* 
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Table 1.--Amount of benefits: Weekly benefit amount for claimants establishing benefit rights and 
percentage distribution of those claimants by benefit amount, by State, January-March 1947 1/ 


Sombertol Weekly benefit Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 
ei sisatioad amount 2/ with weekly benefit amount of-- 


ge aes atte hry ys a By hal vb $5- | $10- | $15- | $20- | $25 or | Statutory 
rights _ $5.00 | 2°99 14.99 | 19.99 | 24.99 | more maximum 














Region I: 
Connecticut 2/..... $22 18.88 --- 4.5 | 14.7 Bate 54.0 
MTG s aios's wie niee oe 20 14.52 eee 21.1 | 23.6 dies 24.1 
Massachusetts...... 25 20.89 su 4.5 | 10.7 50.1 HO.1 
New Hampshire...... 20 14,52 ss 19.5 23.3 —-- 18.2 
Rhode Island....... 18 16.59 --- Ts 10.9 iL THOS 
NEPMONE. pocse eagee 2 16.57 = 4.7 24.1 sd 42.9 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....+.s.e0s 18 15.36 ~--- | 12.5 | 21.3 -<- cea 
New cain i Jive 22 18.98 --- 6.1 | 12.8 --- 56. 
New York 4/........ 5/ a 18.77 at SU as 3 Bee ees Slee 
Pennsylvania......0 139,569 20 17.26 --- Beth live pe 55.0 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2/... 5,136 20 16.35 --- 8.3 | 23.2 -—~ 42.0 
Marylend......se005 14, 838 20 18,34 _-- 3.5 | 10.2 sil ake Tlel 
North Carolina..... 17,628 20 11.72 2.9 29.1 | 50.4 --- 6.3 
A etn! Bols, vsainie's'eeh 11,332 15 12.5 Ha 23.2 | 28.7 = 48,1 
West Virginia...... 19,769 20 15.98 moe 9-7 | 2.0 = 27.5 
Region V: 
Kentucky......00.0. 10, 306 - 16 10.98 esienlnul i She TR GE ose ie 2.1 
Michigen 2/......06 103,120 20-28 21.29 -—- ey ey 11.0 87.4 
ISD Vinh athis-e wis iste's Gale's 32, 367 21 17.96 _~ 1.6 | 17.7 ate 40.5 
Region VI: 
PITINOIS. 06.05. o cieeioe 20 18.33 --- --- | 15.7 nates 68.6 
Indiana....ccsseves 20 17.22 --- 3-8 | 19.2 --- 49.2 
Wisconsin 3/....... 20 —— anes pa sceaf) Meaies oes air 
Region VII: 
Pa DaME raises «o5e: 20 14,14 ules fi (BSS) sO ine 25.9 
“aloe Fo Oa is Par SE ‘15 13.52 wes «| 2055" | 2706 --- 61.9 
Georglancs.cccsieces 18 13.37 Peel. We tein oo * as 24.7 
Mississippi........ 15 12.06 3.1 19.6 oh ous nr 
South Carolina..... 20 13-39 303 16.3 6 nants 15. 
TenneSSCE.c..ssscve 15 12.48 --- 20.7 | 29.1 --- 50.2 
Region VIII: 
HOWE cic'l'e decide roeuke 18 14.74 ae 17.5 | 22.3 Seen 46.9 
Minnesota, .......66 20 15.16 ee Sh | 38.3 --- 23.9 
Nebraska.....s.ceee 1g 15.19 — 9.6 | 25.3 Ae 48.7 
North Dekota......6 20 16.95 = 8.0 | 17.6 oso 54.0 
South Dakote....... 15 13.20 —- 13.9 | 26.9 --- 59.2 
Region IX: i 
Arkancas........- see 15 11.51 7.2 | 22.9 | 28.¢ — 41,8 
Re mEB eigcse ck ns: 9e.0'5 8/ 18 14,08 —e 12.3 | 22.8 --- 8/ 60.7 
MA MCOUTS a%.s.<sceacee” 20 16,82 be Teer Hoek ee 50.9 
Oklahoma........008 18 15.70 --- 10.6 | 15.5 ct 61.4 
Region X: } 
Louisiana....eceeee 18 13.35 4,1 | 18.9 | 28.8 oes 32.6 
New Mexico.......06 15 13.14 in 15.5 | 25.€ --- 58.9 
eMRES cb enn eels 23,755 ae yt eee SL! ne” | eek Bt 35.1 
Region XI; 
Cp LOTENS lec ddice cues 2,875 15 13.65 inti M2 i)! 1865 aa 69.9 
TOBHD ois. iets ale slalnintelcte 3,315 18 15.88 been o2 2.7 _—- 48.6 
Montanti...coscccece 3,775 8/ 18 13.78 -_- 1 03 19.8 —- 8/ 63.0 
Poe We ctaidie Usrcreis ovelbre 3,898 1l/ 25 22.98 = 1.9 4g 739 7329 
My OMENE <.sie-v00 ccisene 1,337 2 18.71 — 3.4 6.1 --- 76.2 
Region XII: 
APAUSOURs clase se seus 2,426 15 14,35 -—- Bed AS eT. Lo 81.2 
California... c.ewes 202,955 20 19.C1 en a2 8.4 --- 7505 
Nevada 2/.......+06 1,970 18 N73 ae 24 | 5.5 -— 87.0 
EE) ae 37,516 eA Fas Ma | RSM ALE I Sieg ees Wh.7 
Washington.....eeee 28,617 25 18,21 --- --- 35.5 32.2 32.2 
Pegions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska BJ oceccvcece -——— r45) -—— —_—— —— Sere —— ——- 
ReMEIAA. Sis oc. edicrass,aie 880 25 18,14 Ses 10.6 | 22.0 WT 30.7 





1/ In in@ividuel-bdenefit-year States, claimants beginning benefit year; in uniform-benefit-year States, claimants first establish- 
ing benefit rights during the benefit year. 

2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents' allowances. Weekly benefit amounts on 
this table exclude such allowances in all of these States tut Michigan. Percent receiving statutory maxiaum for Michigan 
includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20 and $28. 

Fy Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

Includes only individuals who drew first ~yuiyere during the quarter. 
Benefits are paid for each accumlation of 4 "effective days." 

6/ Minimum weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if less than $10. 

U Minimum payment is actually $6.00 but paid at rate of $8.00, resulting in shorter duration in such ceases. 

8/ Maximum weekly benefit amount for Kansas changed from $16 to $18 effective Mar. 17, 1947; for Montana, minimum changed from 
$5 to $7, and maximum, from $15 to $18,effective Mer. 31, 1947. Percent at maximum for Kansas represents number of claimants 
eligible for $16 and $18; for Montana, claimants eligible for $15 and $18. 

5/ Minimam dencfit is actually 50 cents but paid at rate of $3.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

10/ Includes 459 claimants for whom benefit years were established but for whom no determination was made, 
1l/ Maximum becic benefits are $20; meaxisum of $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment. 


Note: This teble is corrected to July 2, 1947. 
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Massachusetts, Michigan, Utah, and Wash- 
ington--were any claimants entitled to $25 
or more, and the proportion establishing 
such benefit rights varied from 11 percent 
to 7) percent. Some claimants in 8 States 
were entitled to less than $5. 


The average weekly benefit amount also 
varied considerably among the States--from 
$10.98 in Kentucky to $22.98 in Utah. In 
36 States, claimants on the average were 
entitled to a benefit amount below the 
national average. In 15 States the average 
was less than $1) and in 13 others it was 
less than $16. Only 3 States averaged $20 
or more (table 2). MTnese differences are 
attributable to a combination of factors, 
including the eligibility requirements to 
establish benefit rights, statutory mini- 
mums and maximums for benefits payable, the 
fraction of high-quarter or base-period 
earnings used to compute the weekly benefit 
amount, and the level of earnings during 
the base period. 


Although no more than 13 States exceeded 
the national average, they included almost 
three-fifths of all claimants establishing 
eligibility. Four Stetes-—-California, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and New York--with 
average weekly benefits of from $18.77 to 
$21.29-~contained more than two-fifths of 
all claimants. That the large industrial 
States with the greatest numbers of claimn- 
ants tended to provide the highest average 
weekly benefit is shown by the fact that 

of the 10 States with 30,000 or more eli- 
gible claimants in the first quarter of 
1947, all but 3 had a higher average weekly 
benefit amount than that for the country 

as a whole. Among the 13 States with fewer 
than ),000 eligible claimants, on the other 
hand, 4 States had average weekly benefit 
amounts of less than $14, and 6 additional 
States had averages of less than $17.60. 


All of the 13 States with the highest aver- 
age weekly benefit amounts had a statutory 
maximum of $20 or more, and of these 
States had a maximum benefit of $25 or: 
more. Of the 15 States with average weekly 
benefits of less than $1), on the other 
hand, 8 had a maximum of $15, 1 of $16, and 
h of $18, 


Moreover, 7 of the 13 States with the high- 
est average weekly benefits provided a 
relatively large fraction--1/20--of high- 
quarter earnings. By comparison, of the 

6 States with average weekly benefit amounts 
of less than $13 (Arkansas, Kentucky, 


Fei 3 


Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia), the first ) apply a frac- 
tion of only 1/25 or 1/26 of high-quarter 
earnings, while the last 2 base the week- 
ly benefit amount on annual earnings, a 
practice that generally tends to lower 
the weekly benefit amount, 


Five of the 8 States which base the weekly 
benefit amount on amual earnings provided 
a maximum weekly benefit amount of $20 or 
more. Even in these 5 States, however, 
claimants establishing benefit rights in 
the first quarter of 19.7 were entitled to 
an average weekly benefit ranging from 
$11.72 to $18.21. By comparison, in the 
11 reporting States which also have maxi- 
mum weekly benefits of $20 but base weekly 
benefits on a fraction of high-quarter 
earnings, the average weekly benefit 
ranged from $1.1); to $21.29 and exceeded 
$16 in all but 2 States. 


While the amendments enacted by the 197 
legislative sessions have raised the maxi- 
mun weekly benefit in many States, in only 
2 States--Kansas and Montana—did they take 
effect in the first quarter of 1947. For 
claimants establishing benefit rights in 
this quarter, therefore, a large number of 
States still provided a low maximum weekly 
benefit; in 23 States the maximum was $18 
or less, and in 9 States it was as low as 
$15. After the 197 amendments are effec-— 
tive, however, only 3 States will retain 
the $15 maximum. 


In principle, the provision of a maximum | 
is designed to achieve the best distribu- 
tion of funds from a social viewpoint by 
preventing the payment of excessive bene- 
fit amounts. For the vast majority of 
claimants, however, the weekly benefit 
should be determined by relationship to 
former earnings in order that the benefit 
may compensate for the claimant's wage 
loss; thus, to the extent that workers! 
earnings vary, benefits should also vary. 
When the maximum tends to produce a flat 
level of benefits, it is too low with 
respect to the prevailing wage patterns. 


In the first quarter of 19.7, 57 percent 
of the eligible claimants were entitled to 
the maximum weekly benefit amount. In 18 
States the proportion was even higher. In 
Nevada, with a maximum of $18, and in 
Michigan, with a maximum of $20-28 (includ- 
ing dependents! allowances), nearly nine- 
tenths of the claimants were entitled to 
the statutory maximum, In Arizona, with 
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Table 2.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by average weekly benefit amount, claimants who estab- 
lished their benefit rights January-March 1947 






Hligible claimants 







Average weekly 
benefit amount 






Total Loe 











$10-11.99 0. recess 36,526 

12-15 .99.evevvvcee 124, 686 10.0 

SS ae 143, 391 11.5 

1617099 e.eesevece 245,010 19.7 

18+19.99.s.eseveee 2/ 529,942 42.5 

2021099. crccececs 162,185 13.0 
3,898 +3 





2225.99. cvcccesce 


y Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter, 


Note: This table is corrected to July 2, 1947. 


fable 3.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by percent of claimants entitled to maximum weekly 
benefit amount, claimants who established benefit 
rights January-March 1947 







Eligible claimants 







Percent of eligible 
Claimants entitled 








to maxisum weekly Percent 
benefit amount States of 
total 












Less than 30..\....6 116,641 9.4 
BF sQaiscisocerecve 66, 858 5 
BOwAG. Snes sc vcanccis 137,630 11.0 
GO-59.Jeccceoccccccs 357,380 28.7 
6069.9. ccccccceee 2/ 226,740 18.2 
T0=73-Jocccocccoces 232,872 18.7 
$089.9. ercccecroce 107,516 8.6 
90 OF MOTe......+00 0 0 





1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 


paywent during the quarter. 


Notes These tables are corrected to July 2, 1947. 
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a maximum of $15, the proportion was 81 

percent. In 5 States, 70-79 percent of 

the claimants were entitled to the maxi- 
mum (table 3). 


The inadequacy of the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amounts may also be indicated by com= 
paring them with prevailing wage levels. 
Thus, in all but 12 States, the maximum 
weekly benefit was less than half the 
average weekly earnings of covered workers 
in July-September 1946, and in 11 States 
it was less than 0 percent of such earn- 
ings (table )). 


Potential Duration of Benefits 


More than half of the claimants establish- 
ing eligibility for unemployment benefits 
in the first quarter of 19)7 were entitled 
to benefits for at least 20 weeks (table 
5). The average duration for all eligible 
claimants, however, was somewhat shorter-—= 
18.8 weeks. One=fourth of the claimants 
-were entitled to 16-19 weeks, 13 percent 
to 12-15 weeks, and 10 percent to 11 weeks 
or less. 


The average potential duration of benefits 
varied considerably among the States 

(table 6), Arkansas and Arizona had an 
average of only 10.8 weeks and 11.3 weeks, 
and Texas and Wyoming, 12.3 weeks and 13.l; 
weeks, respectively. Thirty-one additional 
States had a shorter average duration than 
the national average, while only 12 States 
averaged 20 weeks or moree The States with 
a longer potential duration, however, con- 
tained a relatively large proportion of 

all claimants and therefore largely deter- 
mined the average duration for the country 
as a whole. Twelve percent of all eligible 
claimants were in New York, with a uniform 
potential duration of 26 weeks, and about 
13 percent were in 10 States with averages 
of 20-21.9 weeks. 


The average potential duration in States 
With uniform duration of benefits was 22.1 
weeks, as compared with 17.9 weeks in 
States with variable duration. Of the 9. 
States reporting for the first quarter of 
1917, 35 provide that the potential dura- 
tion shall vary with the individual's base- 
period earnings. The other 1) States pro- 
vide the same duration for all eligible 
claimants. Most of the States with uni- 
form duration provide a potential duration 
of 20 weeks or more; New York has 26 weeks, 
West Virginia 21 weeks, and 6 States 20 


weeks, Among the 35 reporting States with 
variable duration, on the other hand, only 
3 had an average potential duration of 20 

weeks or more--Illinois (21.9 weeks), Ohio 
(21.7 weeks), and Washington (21.8 weeks). 


Forty-seven percent of the claimants in 


the variable-duration States, as against 
7lL percent of those in States with uniform 
duration, were entitled to an average dura=- 


tion of 20 weeks or more. In such variable= 


duration States as Louisiana, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, fewer than one=- 
third of the eligible claimants could re- 
ceive this number of weeks of benefits. 
The low proportion entitled to such dura- 
tion is probably related to the relatively 
low minimum=-carnings requirement to estab-= 
lish eligibility. In Louisiana, for exam=- 
ple, a claimant may qualify for benefits 
with only $90 in his base year, and in 
Rhode Island, $100 is sufficient. In 
Connecticut, on the other hand, where two= 
thirds of the claimants were entitled to a 
potential duration of 20 weeks or more, at 
least $20 in earnings is necessary. 


In many cases, the statutory maximum 
limiting the number of weeks for which a 
claimant could draw benefits, rather than 
his earnings record or the formla for re- 


-lating such earnings to duration, restrict- 


ed potential duration. in the first 
quarter of 1947, almost li percent of all 
eligible claimants in the variable-duration 
States were entitled to the maximum dura- 
tion of benefits payable. Among this 
group, of course, a number of claimants 
had sufficient earnings to entitle them to 
exactly the maximum number of weeks of 
benefits. A large proportion, however, 
probably had wage records which, in the 
absence of a statutory limitation, would 
have meant a longer duration than that to 
which they were actually entitled, 


In 16 of the reporting States with variable 
duration of benefits, more than half the 
eligible claimants qualified for the maxi- 
mum duration. In Utah and Ohio, with maxi- 
mum durations of 19 weeks and 22 weeks, 
respectively, over 90 percent could receive 
the maximum weeks of benefits. In each of 
7 additional States (Colorado, Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Pennsylvania) at least 2 
out of 3 claimants qualified for the maxi- 
mum duration. On the other hand, in Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana, only about 1 out of 

5 claimants were so qualified, and in 


> 
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Table 4.--Average weekly earnings of covered workers, July-September 1946, maximum benefit 
amount for cleimants establishing benefit righte January-March 1947, and ratio of maximum 
benefit to average weekly earnings, by State 


Region and State 


TPG TM eco. dieiacdsanen in ecele-e:elecess'e 


Region I: 
Connecticut ERE Pa okies wuss 40 
CISL EDs cow cle sla iaiecclelgie;seie'eina.e © 
Massachusetts......ccesccece 
New Hampshire..ccccccccsccce 
Rhode PARSING pris Seles aire sic este b 
WEP RON Giviess: vcs crei-eie-Sieve.0 6.0 cleo 
Region II-III: 
DOLAWATO’< ¥\c\cic:010-0/0:9.0:6:0 0.0:2-¢.0\0.0 
' New VOLSOFvcccvicicccreresesvics 
New Peie Mela parctatamelatelenarsie @este.c ere 
Pennsylvaniac.crcocccevssece 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 1/..... 
Maryland,...cccccccccccceces 
North’ Carolina.....ccccccesce 
Fat ein a, sic <is.sowcie 69,0'0.010.0 06:9 
West Virginia....csccocessce 
Region V: 
BEC UCIY o.0,50)s\e eicle-e.e.c\0 t.sieleinee 
: Michi gan Dfvccevvesiescccccme 
EEE EUL Tela ei ete sl alot lass eiae-ere/srecmiereie 
Region VI: 
FIPINOLS ceived ccccesscedecs 
EROS BUA cine pb .cih/w.0: 670, 0/6.0:01019:6,0,0/8 
CHM TW cca, siasareoelel bens wlgiee:0e,6)6 
Region VII: 
AL MTIENUM che cuss pialesal em eeiecarete cree 
Pena eh St es le i, Biel. oa leialetoainiaie ere 
OG LES Buin e\ ainpe 00.6: wid'0.0) mise :e:ee/ee 
Micsissippl....ccccscccccece 
South Carolina......--eecece 
TENNOSSCE. ceccececercerscccs 
Region VIII: 
Pas acshaalns) & elena diianel proved ones el'eteeom 
MinneSotac..ccoccccccecccvce 
GUE REEG seine ove citkicsceletiouwe se 
North Dakotac.cccceess secs 
South Dakota. c.ccccccccccsce 
Region IX: 
Arkansabecercccccccccscvscece 
RTI cia) so \micce| «sine a wictenel ecient 
PE BOIT Io clan 6:4.c.eleiale viene eee ere 
ORTAHOWA. cise ceccevcsceceses 
Region X: 
Louisiandeccsscrcccceccevoce 
New Mexicoes.scccccccccccece 
Pee MMM inia ac clove cisiele'ssiaie aleve'aie ee 
Region XI: 
GRRE RO Goin cislnieleisiele:ave-nsere. eben 
ALMTPING Eh osu eras os widsaiaceielare mnie ales 
MEADE Gn cldiec ce. wsre\episieie ceeree 
TICE cle viecicieeis cle ceegoeeeee 
Wyomtn Gece. cieicciec.ce veceesnice 
Region XII: 
ELSON ceca aieihie'e bis pales pierre 
Catt et Reletilels: ciaiate.c's'oi6-0' o:eyors 
Nevada l/....cscsccccvcccces 
OFEZON es ccisccciccvsicveccccsvies 
MEBDIN LUO eo os.cic.cje-cnlc-0. cbs 0.0/0 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
BLASER icc wccsiccssectcersios 
Hawadlecocvcscccccccccsccces 


Average weekly 
earnings of 
covered workers, 


July-September 
1gh6 
$46.50 


49.96 
9256 
2.61 
7.78 
2.73 

39.38 


46.57 
50.30 
55.23 
43.50 


43,35 
42,17 
33.81 


eg 
4o.29 


53-36 
47.52 


49, 25 
47.66 
45, 33 


36. 28 
38.77 
34.69 
31.48 
32.23 
37-27 


9-0 

arkk 
39-83 
38.06 


37031 


f2s83 
42.33 


42,27 
37-73 


foie 
232 
42.77 
ae 

207 
41,12 
41.35 


44.95 
55.85 
47 bh 
48.63 
46.11 


60.3 
ea 


Amount average weekly 
earnings 

$22 4.0 
20 50.6 
25 58.7 
20 52.9 
18 42.1 
20 50.8 
18 8-7 
22 3.7 
21 8.0 
20 {6-0 
20 46.1 
20 47.4 
20 59.2 
15 8.9 
20 1.3 
: ie 
21 ines 
20 40.1 
20 42.0 
20 yh. 
20 55.1 
15 38.7 
18 51.9 
15 47.6 
20 62.1 
15 Lo.2 
1g 46.2 
20 47.2 
18 45.2 
20 52.5 
15 ho.2 
15 48.5 
2/ 18 42.0 
20 47.2 
18 42.6 
1g 4767 
15 40.7 
18 44.6 
15 5.1 
18 ef 
2/ 1b ae 
25 of 
sy 20 ugh. 
15 33.4 
20 35.8 
18 37-9 
18 37.0 
5 54.2 
25 41,4 
25 55-0 


Maximum weekly benefit amount 





Percent of 


1/ The weekly benefit amounts shown for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada exclude 


dependents' allowances. 


2/ Maximum weekly benefit amount for Kansas changed from $16 to $18 effective Mar. 17, 1947; and for Montana, 


from $15 to $18 effective Mar, 31, 1947. 
3/ Maximum basic benefit is $20; maximum of $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment. 


Notes: This table is corrected to July 2, 1947. 
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Wyoming, no more than 1 out of 6 could 
receive benefits for the maximum number of 
weeks. 


Weekly Benefit Amount and 
Duration of Benefits 


Among..eligible, claimants in States with 
variable duration of benefits, those en- 
titled to low weekly benefit amounts were 
usually entitled to a relatively short 
duration of benefits. Thus, as the aver= 
age weekly benefit amount varied from less 
than $5 to $25, the average potential dura- 
tion increased from 11.1 weeks to 21 weeks 
(table 7). This situation is probably ex- 
plained by the fact that persons with low 
earnings in their quarter of highest earn- 
ings usually suffer considerable unemploy— 
ment throughout the year, compared with 
workers with larger earnings. As a result, 
the ratio of their base-period earnings to 
high-—quarter earmings—which has a signi- 
ficant effect on potential duration of 
benefits—malso tends to be lower. Appar-= 
ently, the characteristic-——unemployment— 
that indicates the greatest need for a 
substantial duration of benefits, also 
tends to limit such benefits to the 
shortest duration, 


The direct relationship between the weekly 
benefit amount and potential duration was 
found in virtually all States. It was 
most marked, however, in Rhode Island, 
where the average potential duration in- 
creased from 6.5 weeks for those entitled 
to a weekly benefit of $5+9.99 to 15.6 
weeks for those entitled to $15-18.00. 

The relationship was also clear in Massa- 
chusetts, where the potential duration in-. 
creased from 11.7 to 21.0 weeks as the 
weekly benefit amount advanced from $5- 
9.99 to 25 or more. 


The direct relationship between weekly 
benefit amount and potential duration does 
not generally appear to be an objective of 
the statutory provisions for unemployment 
insurance, A claimant with a low weekly 
benefit might receive a large number of 
weekly benefits if his high-quarter earn- 
ings bore the proper relationship to his 
total base=period earnings. In Rhode 
Island, however, claimants must be entitled 
to the maximum weekly benefit amount in 
order to receive the maximum duration, 
Since the annual earnings required for the 





maximum duration are more than }; times the 
amount of high-quarter earnings needed for 
the maximun weekly benefite 


In a few other States, the statutory pro- 
visions directly gear both the amount of 
the weekly benefit and the potential dura- 
tion of benefits to total earnings in the 
base period. In Washington, for example, 
the benefit schedule provides that as the 
weekly benefit amount increases from $10 
to $25, potential duration increases from 
12 to 26 weeks. In Oregon the situation 
is similar; a weekly benefit of $10 can be 
received for only 5 weeks, while a benefit 
of $18 can be received for 20 weeks. 


tegislative Changes in Eligibility 
Duration, and Weekly Benefit Provisions 


The data on potential benefits for clain- 
ants establishing eligibility in the first 
quarter of 1947 do not reflect the large 
number of amendments passed during the 197 
sessions of State legislatures. Altogether, 
19 States increased maximum potential bene=- 
fits in a benefit year--8 by increasing 
weekly benefits only, 2 by increasing the 
maximaum number of weeks of benefits only, 
and 9 by increasing both factors (table 8). 


In most of the States, the higher maximum 
weekly benefit or longer duration requires 
higher high-quarter or base-period earnings. 
Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, and Montana also 
liberalized the fraction of high-quarter 
earnings used to determine weekly benefits, 
while California, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
Rhode Island increased the fraction used for 
computing maximum.potential annual benefits. 
land, however, greatly increased quali- 
fying wages and reduced the high-quarter 
fraction. As a result, many claimants in 
this State who would otherwise have been 
eligible, are now ineligible, and all others 


whose potential benefits were not limited by 


the old maximum weekly amount now receive 
lower benefits under the new formula. 


In Arizona, potential duration was changed 
from a variable number of weeks with a maxi- 
mum of 1h, to a miform duration of 12 weeks 
for all eligible claimants. In Utah, the 
provision for uniform duration (23 weeks) 
was abandoned in favor of a variable-dura- 
tion schedule ranging from 15 to 25 weeks, 
and the eligibility requirements were made 
more stringent. 
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Table 5,--Duration of benefits: Potential duration of benefits for claimants establishing benefit rights and 
percentage distribution of those claimants by potential duration, by State, January-March 1947 1/ 









Potential duration Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 


(weeks) with potential duration of-- 


State 
Se a u7 | gar |, 12-25 | 16-19 hiaell Maximum 
. ih weaken weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks iiteiine weeks 


Uniform duration.....ss0 
GOOF gl Ae ceccoceniccces 
BEVEL vicconenes cade ve 
Kentucky. ..ccosccscecce 
Main@....ccccccescecee 
Miseissippi.c.cccccsce 
Hontanae .ccccccccccces 
New Hampshire.ssecccee 
New York Ml aeevewcese 
North Carolina.....0. 
Horth Dakota....cercee 
South Carolina...seccece 
Pennessee...cecccccces 
WOrEONtsccceccactvccce 
Vest Virginia. .scocces 


Variable duration 2/....« 
Alabama, soccccscccccce 
Alaska Bf eveccrcacsese 
ATT SONR. sc cccccccccccs 
Arkantas..ccccccscceee 
Cali Tornl@s.cvesccccce 
Colorado.csccccccccccce 
Connecticut...ccccccce 
Delaware. sccccscccscce 
District of Columbia.. 
WIGLLUMS chie's s 6's oop ore. 6 
TARO LG base cue neawe due 
T1Linois..ccccccscscce 
SHAS OAR sso 'n p06 0.060806 
PEWEWGWAa Ge dep ebeeie see 
RABBAGL iG sd psecceee ess 
Louisiana, cseccccvcces 
Maryland.....ccccecccce 
Massachusetté........ 
Michigan. .cccccscccess 
Minnesotac.scscscscoce 
MADSOOLLS 2.6:5.44.0 ons tcee 
Wedraska......-.scceee 
OP OO Rs 6.6 acd si wecawas 
Hew Jersey... .ccccssce 
New Mexico...ccocosese 
Oh1o. .ccccccccccccccce 
Olclahoma...ccocccccees 
OTefoNe.c.cccccesccece 
Pennsylvanis....c.c.cos 
Rhode SOLA sp a wie: s:0s-es 
South Dakcotaecccccccce 
Texas @eeeeveeoevveeeved 
Utah eeeeceeeoeeees ed 
Virginia. .s.ccccccsece 
Washington. .......esce 
Wisconsin 2feveccccece 
Wyoming. ..ccccsccccece 


~ 
ry SNeRuS 
e«*ee¢8e¢#¢ ee 86 

N~AO Sues au 


26 
20 
18 
20 
20 
2 
23 
20 
20 
20 
18 
20 
26 
16 
22 
20 
“20 
20 
20+ 
20 
18 
19 
16 
% 
23 
20 


Py) 35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, does not limit 
benefits to any specified period. : 

2/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; dats not reported, 

Less than 0.05 percent. 

Benefits are paid for each accumlation of 4 "effective days." 

Maximum duration is not a specified miltiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in a weighted table of earn- 
ing categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual maximum, 23.4 times. 

6/ Includes claimants having duration of 23 weeks or more. 

Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents, but it is paid at the rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration im such cases. 

8/ Percentage distribution of claimants by weeks| excludes 459 claimants for whom benefit years were established but for 
whom no determination was made. 

9/ Minimum duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable is 16 and « fraction weeks and maximm,19 weeks. 
When no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks uniform, The maximam duration of 19 weeks ie applicable only to 
workers with an adjusted emount of $23. In most other weekly-benefit categories, the maximum is between 18 and 19 
weeks. Percent show at the maximum, therefore, includes workers with a potential duration of 18 or more weeks, 


Note: This table is corrected to July 2, 1947. 
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Table 6,--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by average potential duration, claimants establishing 
benefit rights January-March 1947 


Hlizgible claimants 


Average weeks Number 
of potential of 
duration States Percent 
Number of 
total 


Total L/eee 2/ 1,245,637 100.0 
2 
4 


LO-TRGGyiela vic cients ss 11,018 09 
TOUTE Oe Lay te 45, 894 3.7 
U1. Qe es aise slope 11 80, 326 6.4 
WG-27 296 veo nivens 10 240, 377 19.3 
1B219.96% scesscces | Ad 567, 747 45.6 
Dele Oeias ava see 10 157, 309 ie 12.6 
OO OSIO, is a's bcstias 0 0 ee 
PORNO eas alata 0 oO --- 
26 OF MOTC..cecece 1 2/ 142,966 | 11.5 


1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note: This table is corrected to July 2, 1947. 
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Table 7.--Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants by weekly 


= Be 


benefit amount, 37 variable-duration States, claimants establishing benefit 
rights January-March 1947 


Region and State 


Total ef ORE 


Region I: 
Connecticut 2/.... 
Massachusetts..... 
Rhode Island...... 
Region II-III: 
Delawaresccesecoce 
New Jersey..coccee 
Pennsylvania....ee 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2h es 
MAPVI eG voce oois's.e' 
Virginia. ss sie cegee 
Region V: 
Michigan S) ame cas 
MAL Oaths te as'e''s) ofa mietete.e 
Region VI; 
DLTANGL Ses cece cc'ee 
TUT ET Sin !s'atele 60 lo be. 6 
Wisconsin 1/....+6 
Region VII: 
ALADEME esses ececee 
DLOTLOR ds cs's oss 608 
Region VIII: 
HOWR ss voepecoce es 
Minnesota. .ccccoce 
Nebraska. ..c..ccce 
South Dakcta...... 
Region IX; 
BYEENBASS vc ccccccs 
KanSaseccccccccres 
MASS0ur iss cece cee 
Gis TANOMA: 6 cic sietaie ae 
Region X: 
DOU SLANG. ssc eeee 
New Mexico..ccoces 
OHAG. 4a \c\c olneic.e eee 
Region XI: 
Colorado....ceccce 
POEL Os cis eso ke lsiceiee 
AEGON o's a ele ble ese e ee 
Wyoming... ccececece 
Region XII: 
ATIZONA. cccccsecces 
California.......e 
Nevada ie) wale 8 vies 
OPERONS ss \s\0 sce esse 


Washington. eoeeece 


Region XIII: 
Alaska Tvicccour 


— 


Average weeks of potential. duration of benefits of eligible 
claimants with weekly benefit amount of-- 


Less than 
$5.00 


11.1 


$5-9.99 


12.5 





$10-14.99 


—— 


15-2 


15.3 
13.9 
9.0 


14.9 
14.5 
16.9 


18.0 
13.1 
13.7 


1303 
21.5 


16.7 
13.5 


+ 


17.8 
12.9 


14.2 
17-7 
14.5 
12.5 


11.3 
15.0 
17.5 
13.4 


1357 
15.1 
11.6 


15.2 
1305 
18.3 
10.5 


10.0 
159 
12.8 
10.8 
15.8 


‘1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; date not reported. 
2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents’ allowances. 
Weekly benefit amcunte on this table exclude such allowances in all of these States except 


Michigan. 





$15-19.99 | $20-24.99 


16.8 


$25 or 


more 


20.8 





maximum 


Statutory 


19.4 


ee 


re 
aoe 


Here 
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e 
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Statutory maximum for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of 


$20 (the maximum payable to claimants without dependents) to $28 (the maximum paysble to claimants 


with dependents). 


3/ Maximum weekly benefit amount in Kansas changed from $16 to $18 effective Mar. 17, 1947. Duration 
at maximum represents claimants eligible for weekly benefit amounts of $16 and $18. 


Notes 


This table is corrected to July 2, 1947. 
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FROERAL SECuURLYY AGENCY Employment Security Activities 
Social Security Administration Vol. 3, No. 8 
, Sureau of Employment Security A ae ee a? 

Washington 25, D.C. 
OCT3 1947 
Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, August DOH) Ci 1... 
August July 
1. Insured workers (estimated for THE) oe rpg lias ; 37, 000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)...........c002- maa 31,100, 000 
=. Claimants during last week in month: ; 
a. Number filing initial claims............ 141,466 224, 617 
bd. Number filing continued claims........ = 980, 584 1,153,913 
4, Claimant turnover: ° 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month; : 
Cl) Nombers’.....'s hie A AR 593, 139 $18, 367 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 38. 
(3) Average number per week.......- 148, use 204,592 
bd. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
ae during 4 weeks in month; 
RE EMAMOO Se. Al pls sv eae vce ae 773,152 $29,571 
(2) Percent of all Evans! ye : 40.8 38.9 
(3) Average number per week........ 193, 288 207, 393 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of months . 
CL manera ee 2 acpi 862, 000 974, 000 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... 2.3 2.6 
b. Number receiving first payments during 
yo ay Dh AN SAN oe cate ieee 339, 000 401, 000 
c. Claimants exhausting pensfits Saka 
weeks in months 
ag fa 1) Shon cg tS eae Se ho ache : 94, 000 101, 000 
(2) Percent of all pisteaute {whe 
. ceased filing claims during 
4 weeks in month.........0¢ .e 12.2 12.2 
(3) Average number per week......0. 24,000 25, 000 
6. Amount of benefits; : 
ES Ua tO MOR EN yids 6s decix be obese dks vce «* > $69,376,000 $76, 682, 000 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
RMR TOVINNE Eo cco), in Gt, -\eacp qoaia «ns sae $17.75 $17.72 


See other side for explanation of derived items. 











Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data _on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 

for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 
the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 194+ earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 

such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated ) is derived by applying trends reported 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. 


Item 4, Claimant turnover 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks 
in the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
L_week period. 


aQ 
i 


A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


o 
it 


all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the period. 


Item 4a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 
month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item 4b (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 


in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is derived 


by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by 
such weeks, 


Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended July 26 and August 30. 
Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks: 


For July; Weeks ended July 12, 19, 26, and August 2. 
For August; Weeks ended August 9, 16, 23, and 30. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


AUGUST 1947 





A marked seasonal downturn characterized 
the claims for unemployment insurance dur- 


ing August. Initial claims averaged 
153,300 per week in August in comparison 
with 216,300 in July. The average weekly 
number of continued claims dropped from 
1,149,000 to 1,064,200. The decline re- 
flected increased activity in the textile, 
apparel, canning, and other seasonal soft- 
goods industries. The reopening of many 
firms after vacation shutdowns in July was 
another primary factor. The average weekly 
number of initial claims was lower in 
August than in July in all the large indus- 
trial States except Indiana. Moreover, in 
Indiana there was a downward trend within 
the month, the number dropping from 7,100 
in the week ended August 2 to 3,200 in the 
last week of the month. The drop to 12,200 
in Michigan's average, from 29,200 in July, 
reflected the sharp reduction in lay-offs 
in the automobile industry during July. 

In the last week of August, however, a new 
lay-off in that industry caused initial 


with 42,900 in July. 


claims in Michigan to jump from 8,600 to 
16,400. Employment in the automobile 
industry has been "on and off" during July 
and August, depending on the amount of 
available steel. New York's initial claims 
continued their weekly decline through 
August, when they averaged 32,100, compared 
In Pennsylvania, the 
average dropped from 16,300 to 11,400, 
reflecting the volume of claims received in 
July from workers who were not eligible for 
pay during the vacation shutdown period. 


The number of continued claims received for 
the Nation as a whole dropped each week 
during August. The decline was most marked 
in the eastern seaboard States--Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina--and in California, 
where the canning industry reached its sea- 
sonal peak. California's weekly average 
dropped from 155,800 to 133,700 betueen 
July and August. Only 3 large industrial 
States—-Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio-— 


_ UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 
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reported a higher level during August than 


in July. The steel shortage was the pri- 
mary factor in the increase in these 
States. 


The relative incidence of insured unemploy- 
ment, 3.7 percent, was lower for August 
than for any previous month in 1947. This 
ratio represented a decline from 4.0 per- 
cent for July and June. In 6 States— 
Maine, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee—the ratio 
dropped a full percentage point. In all 
these States but Mississippi and North 


Carolina, however, it was still well above 
the national average. On the other hand, 


the ratio jumped from 2.5 percent to 7.4 7 


percent in Rhode Island (the highest in the 
Nation), from 2.5 to 4.1 percent in Michi- 
gan, and from 3.2 to 4.2 percent in Wash-~ 
ington. Rhode Island's increase was a 
return to more normal levels, since 
administrative factors caused the July ratio 
to be low. In California the ratio dropped 
from 6.7 to 6.0 percent but was the second 
highest in the Nation. This State's ratio 
has dropped each month since April, when it 
was 9.1 percent. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY 1945 TO DATE 
(INCLUDES INSURED PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT ) 


MILLIONS 
4.0 










WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
EACH MONTH 


3.9 
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/ SOURCE: STATE UI CLAIMS REPORTED TO BES 
VETERANS UA CLAIMS REPORTED TO VA 
RAILROAD U! CLAIMS REPORTED TO RRB 
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The amount of statistical data formerly included in the basic series on current i 


operations has been reduced. 


Data on women cleiments have: been sliminated ex- 


cept for initial.and continued claims. Interstate activities will be published 
quarterly instead of monthly. ‘The weekly number cf individuals compensated for 
total unemployment will no longer be reported, end only the number compensated 
for all typee of unezployment will be shown. 





Both initial and continued claims for 
State unemployment insurance during July 
were considerably above the levels for 
June. The increase vas wide-spread; 37 
States reported a rise in initial claims, 
which jumped from 878,000 to 942,000, 
while 34 States showed an increase in con- 
tinued claims, which rose from 4,905,000 
to 5,218,000. A major factor in this in- 
crease was the fact that July had 2 more 
reporting days than June. Many plants in 
various sections of the country shut down 


Table 


for a period of 1 or 2 weeks to give all 
their employees a vacation. A large num- 
ber of these employees had not been at the 
job long enough to be eligible for vacation 
pay, and therefore filed for benefite for 
the time lost. The July claims load wae 
heavily weighted by claims from these vork- 
ers. lay-offs in the textile industry, 
which continued throughout July--although 
on a reduced scale--contributed substan- 
tially to the claims load in the New En- 
gland and Southern States. Short-term lay- 


1.--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 


Jaly 1947 


Item 


Initial MES cOle stain eis sie: ss (4 ie eiee alee Wm 40/0700 0066p bie’ 
TEs e teint ie win aainintets eho Mola eioia eat 6 6 cease 6. 
Additional Oe) cutee vabd sts van wks 1 ond basadyes se 

Continued PE UMRIM alamine at's sale vio n/a releW.s bee's 6B cleeee.6 
Waiting period Bia bbedecvccovdsecoccecencooess 
COMPENSABLE... cc cccsccvecsersccresesvecccecscoee 

Weeks POMPONEAE OTs... ccc cvccicciencscesceccicenespeses 
Total unemployment... ccrcccccccccvccvccccccsccece 
Other than total unemployment 5/.......cccecees 

First POYMENES. pcr crcccccvsccrcccccvsecccscsvcccsce 

MSSM cis clainih'a's a 66 516.60 6.66 @n sie © Weled bce e see Cee 

Weekly average beneficiaries. ..ccccsccccsecccsccece 

Benefits paid BL IFA bx ysl odaebuvd sed daw checanietes 

Benefits paid since first payable 7/......0..ceeee 

Fands available as of July 31, 19%7......ccccesece 


y Includes estimate for District of Columbia. 





Amount of change from— 
Number or . 
t 
ovr June 1947 July 1946 


1/ 942,000 +64, 000 + 260,000 
1/ 616,000 + 24,000 +131,000 
1/ 325,000 +39 ,000 +128,000 
1/ 5,218,000 +313, 000 286,000 
1/ 596,000 +48 ,000 +122,000 
u ,621,000 +264,000 -409 ,000 
- 4, 391,000 +172,000 -472,000 
B/ 4,205,000 +183,000 -513,000 
wv 186,000 -11,000 +41,000 
zy 402,000 141,000 +17 ,000 
ey 12,000 +7 ,000 ~39,000 
4) 000 -46,000 -~109,000 
uf $76, 000 + $3,120,000 ~$11, 729,000 
,a9, 265 ae ‘weer 
5,958, 807 +$25,124, 404 | +$316,413,519 


$7 ,05 


Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims, and Ohio prior to September 1946. 


Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 


Includes estimates for Maine and Rhode Island; also Maryland and New York for total unemployment only. 


Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for paymentof other than total unemployment. 


y Unadjusted for voided benefit checks. 
en dni tana for voided benefit checks, 
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offs because of a shortage of steel, par- 
ticularly in the auto industry, led to 
an increase in claims. The beginning of 
a@ new benefit year in New York on June 2 
influenced the national claims load con- 
siderably. New York'a initial claims 
dropped 65,800; its rise of 134,100 in 
continued claims constituted more than 

a third of the national increase. 


A total of 4,391,000 weeks of unemp Lloy- 
ment were compensated during July as 
compared with 4,219,000 in June. As a 
result, benefit payments rose from $73.6 
million to $76.7 million, the highest 
level for any month in 1947. It should 
be noted, however, that the relative in- 
creases in the number of weeks compen- 
sated and benefit payments were not as 
great as the increase in the number of 
reporting days in July over June. The 
average weekly number of beneficiaries 
dropped somewhat, from 1,006,000 in June 
to 960,000 in July. 


Unemployment in the textile industry, 
particularly in the production of women's 
apparel, while not as heavy as in May and 
June, was still a major factor in the 
unemployment picture in July. This type 
of unemployment was scattered throughout 
several States, particularly in New Ingland 
and the South. It seems, however, that 
theses industries have already covered a 
large part of the road back to normal 
production levels. The developments in 
women's apparel industries are character- 
istic of what has occurred or has yet to 
take place in other industries. Because 
of the rise in the earnings of working 
women, these industries were fairly 

busy during the war. Their combined pro- 


‘duction rate index rose from 100 in 1939 


and 1940 to 119 in 1942 and 143 in 1943. 
Under the impact of shortages of materials 
and labor, it dropped in 1944 and reached 
a low point of 94 in 1945. Its ateep rise 
after the end of the war was to be an- 
ticipated. In March 1946, it skyrocketed 
to 193 but could not be maintained at 

this level. The recent contraction in 
these industries, therefore, might have 
been anticipated. In December the con- 
bined index dropped to 111, and many Lines 
of production fell below the prewar mark. 
This reaction to the overexpansion during 
the primary postwar boom was precipitated 
by the reluctance of consumers to pay 
prices which, in their opinion, were not 
justified by the quality of the product. 
This type of adjustment, taking place in 
one industry after another over a con- 
Biderable period of time, has caused 
Claims for unemployment insurance to re- 
main relatively high despite the low 
volume of unemployment. 


The unemployment caused by the steel 
Shortage was concentrated primarily in 
the Michigan automobile industry and to a 
lesser extent in Indiana. The lay-offs 
were short, sometimes for less than a 
week's duration, but they were frequent. 
This fact ie evidenced by the rise of 
68,800 in initial claims in Michigan (more 
than the national increase) while con- 
tinued claims rose only 14,100. 


Offsetting the unemployment resulting from 
steel shortages, vacation schedules, and 
the textile slump, were the continued sea- 
sonal upswing in the canning industry and 
construction and smaller gains in leather 
and lumber industries. It is estimated 
that 80,000 dwelling units were started in 
July, as compared with 77,000 in June. 
This marks one of the few times on record 
that new housing activity continued to in- 
crease after the middle of the year. 


Initial Claims 


The two outstanding fluctuations in initial 
claims were the increase of 68,800 in 
Michigan, caused by the automobile lay-offs, 
and the decline of 65,800 in New York from 
the volwne received in Jume at the begin- 
ning of the new benefit year. 


The beginning of a new benefit year in 
Washington on July 7 accounted for the rise 
of 19,300 in that State. The increase of 
10,400 in California was due to a labor . 
dispute in the shipyards as well as to the 
beginning of a quarter, when a new quar- 
ter's wage credite becoms available for 
claimants who heretofore had insufficient 
wage credits to be eligible for benefits. 
Vaction lay-offs were a primary factor 

in the increase of 9,900 in Ohio. In 
Indiana and Illinois the increases of 7,600 
and 5,900, redpectively, were largsly due 
to the steel shortage as well as payless 
vacations. New Jersey's increase of 5,800 
initial claims was attributed to vacation 
lay-offs, overproduced stocks of textiles, 
and material shortages, mainly in the 
electrical and automotive fields. The end 
of the citrus-packing and tourist seasons 
accounted for a large part of Florida's 
rise of 5,300 in initial claims; additional 
factors were the seasonal lay-off of crate 
makers and the semi-annual lay-off of 
Tampa cigar workers for inventory. <A new 
benefit year in Arkansas accounted for the 
increase of 4,500 in that State. 


The outstanding declines in initial claims 
during July, other than that of New York, 
were 20,700 in Pennsylvania, 8,700 in 
Oregon, and 5,500 in Massachusetts. In 
Pennsylvania, this drop was registered from 
the large number of claime received in June 





from miners who were declared eligible 
for the week lost during the safety shut- 
down in April. Few, if any, such claims 
were received in July. Oregon's declins 
was due to a change in benefit year, to 
begin July 1 instead of January 1. New 
_Glaims had been filed in June by persons 
already in compensable status. Daproved 
employment in the Massachusetts shoo, 
leather, and appare] industries accounted 
for the decline in that State. 


Continued Claing 


The rise of 313,000 in continued claims 
was marked by the jump of 134,100 in New 
York. The Hew York increase follows the 
pattern in previous yeare--continued claims 
reaching a peak in July, the second month 
of the benefit year. Altogether, an in- 
crease of 10,000 or more in continued 
Claims was reported by 12 States, inc lud- 
ing all States in Region V. Outstanding 
were the increases of 30,500 in Illinois, 
23,400 in New Jersey, and 20,800 in Ohio. 
The only declines of as much as 10,000 
were the decreases of 28,500 in Cali- 
fornia and 11,200 in Maine. Seasonal enm- 
ployment in the agriculture, fishing, and 
lumber industries accounted fer the de- 
Cline in California. 


Average Weekly Bensficiaries 


The weekly number of beneficiaries canged 
between 821,000 and 1,033,000 during the 
h-week period ended July 26. The low of 
821,000 during the week of July 5 was 
probably caused by the holiday on July 4, 
when local offices were closed. <A major- 
ity of the States reported a sharp de- 
cline in the last week of the period. The 
outstanding declines occurred in Cali- 
fornia, where beneficiaries dropped from 
145,600 to 136,300;. New Jersey, from 
67,900 to 53,600; and New York, from 
258,600 to 227,300. 


Unemployment Ratio 


The relative incidence of State insured 
unemployment was the same for July as for 
June--4.0 percent. This is the ratio of 
insured unemployment during the week in- 
cluding the 8th to average covered en- 
ployment during 1946. The changes in this 
ratio were small in comparison with pre- 
ceding months, since in only 4 States-- 
Florida, Maine, Mississippi, and Rhode 
Island--did it fluctuate as moh as a full 
percentage point between June and July. 
The changes were about equally divided; 

19 States reported declines, 20 reported 
inoreases, and the remaining 10 showed no 
Ghange. Except for the small declines in 





most of the New England States, all but 2 
of the decreases were reported by States 
west of the Mississippi. California, New 
Jersey, New York, and Tennessee showed 
ratios ranging from 6.1 to 6.7 percent 
while in North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming, the ratios were- less 
than 1 percent. 


x 


Insured Unemployment, 4 Weeks 
Ended July 5 


Insured unemployment wmder the State, vet- 
erans' and railroad programs showed an 
increase in July, averaging 1,950,000 dur- ~ 
ing the 4-week period ended July 26 as 
compared with 1,882,200 in the preceding 
h-week period. The veterans’ program 
showed both the largest relative and the 
largest absolute increase in the weekly 
average, from 698,800 to 749,400. The 
State average, on the other hand, rose 
only from 1,149,200 to 1,160,900. Most of 
the larger States showed an increase in 
their total insured unemployment. during 
the month. Among these were Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey, and New York. 
Michigan's weekly average jumped from 
55,400 to 65,200, and Florida's from 
33,100 to 40,500. On the other hand, 
California and Massachusetts showed sig- 
nificant declines, while Pennsylvania's 
average remained about the same. 


. Claims and Benefite, July 1947 


REGION I 


Of the 6 States in thie region, only Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island reported an in-— 
crease in initial and continued claims, 
while significant declines were reported 
by the other 4 States. While the unen- 
ployment ratios for July were below that 
for June in all States but Connecticut, 


thoge in Maine and Massachusetta were still | 


about 5 percent. 


Connecticut: The bulk of \the inorease of 
5,300 in initial claims was attributed to 


claims from recently hired vorkers who re- 


ceived no pay during the vacation periods. 
Furthermore, many employers curtailed 
hiring until after the vacation shut-downs. 


Maine: Although many claims were received 
from persons ineligibie for vacation pay, 
both initial and continued claims declined 
during July as employment conditions im- 
proved in various industries throughout 
the State. ; 


Massachusetts: A pick-up in employment 
particularly in the shoe, leather products, 
end apparel industries, was responsible 








ww 





for the lighter claims load in July. 


New Hampshire: Conditions at many textile 
plants improved during July, causing a 
decline in all claims except additional 
initial claims. The increase in this type 
of claim was attributed to intermittent 
employment in the textile and shoe indus- 
tries. 


Rhode Isiand: Lay-offs during vacation 
periods were a factor in the July claims 
increases. Partially offsetting this, 
however, was the effect of temporary bi- 
weekly claims taken during the changeover 


from payment by check to payment by cash. 


Vermont: Initial claims dropped slightly 
during July despite lay-offs in the tex- 
tile, paper, aircraft, and: industrial ma- 
chinery industries. Part of the decline 
in continued claims was attributed to the 
end of a granite strike and the resumption 
of operations in 3 Newport sewing firms. 


REGION II-III 


Approximately 6 out of every 100 covered 
workers in New Jersey and New York (un- 
employment ratio) were unemployed during 
July. Initial claime were down in all 
States but New Jergey, while continued 
Claims showed a rise in every State. 


Delaware: Continued seasonal lay-offs in 
a Dover poultry plant as well as a tem- 
porary suspension of operations in a food- 
processing plant kept the July initial 
Claims at approximately the June level. 


New Jersey: The increase of 5,800 in 
initial claims was attributed to vacation 
lay-offs, and overproduced stocks of tex- 
tiles and other light goods. Material 
Shortages, mainly in the electrical and 
automotive fields, also contributed to 
the claims load. 


New York: The drop of 65,800 in initial 
Claims reflected the expected recession 
from the volume received last month at 
the start of the new benefit year on 
June 2. Continued claims, however, 
Jumped 134,100; a peaking of continued 
claims in July, the second month of the _ 
benefit year, has been the usual pattern 
in previous years. 


Pennsylvania: A large part of the decline 
of 20,700 in initial claims was due to 

the fact that last month's totals included 
claims from miners who were declared eli- 
gible for benefits for the week lost dur- 
ing the safety shut-down in April. Few, 
if any, such claims were received in July. 


Some initial claims, however, were re- 
ceived from miners laid off because of 
flooded mines caused by heavy rains. The 
gmll rise in continued claims was due 
leargsly to the closing of many plants for 
vacation periods and the resultant filing 
by persons who were not eligible for vaca- 
tion pay. 


REGION IV 


The volume of both types of claims rose 
during July in Maryland, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina; in Virginia only con- 
tinued claims increased. Data for the 
District of Columbia are not available. 
The unemployment ratios remained about the 
same in each State, and the 4.1-percent 
ratio in North Carolina was the only ons 
as high as the national average. 


Maryland: Temporary lay-offs in the auto- 
mobile industry were responsible for the 
rise in claims in this State. 


North Carolina: The over-all picture of 
unemployment in July shows little change 
from June. Decreases in mass lay-offs, 
however, indicate that conditions in ths 
hosiery and textile industries have in- 
proved considerably. The number of such 
lay-offs dropped from 56 in June to 31 in 
July, and the number of workers involved 
dropped from 5,700 to 3,300. In 4 in- 
stances the sam employer experisnced two 
spells of reduced operations during the 
month. 


Virginia: Although initial claims dropped 
slightly during July, a lay-off in a knit- 
wear plant involving over 100 persons 
occurred during the month. 


West Virginia: The closing of plants dur- 
ing vacation periods, as well as partial 
unemployment in the steel industry, ac- 
counted for the moderate increase in 
claims. 


REGION V 


Only Kentucky reported a decline in initial 
Claims while all 3 States reported in- 
creases of more than 10,000 in continued 
Claims. Kentucky's unemployment ratio 
rose slightly to equal the national aver- 
age, while the ratios in Michigan and Ohio 
were well below it. 


Michigan: Lay-offs in the auto industry 
as a result of a steel shortage were the 
major factor in the increase in initial 
claims. Since the lay-offs were short-- 
sometimes for less than a week--but fre- 
quent, initial claims jumped 68,800 while 





continued claims rose only 14,100. 


Ohio: The primary factor in the July in- 
crease in claims was the unpaid vacation 
lay-offs. 


REGION VI 


s 
Substantial increases in both initial and 
continued claims were reported by all 3 
States in thie region. The unemployment 
ratios, while slightly higher than those 
for June, were well below the national 
average. Those in Indiana and Wisconsin 
remained below 2 percent, as they had been 
for the past several months. 


Illinois and Indiana: The substantial in- 
creases in claims in both these States 
were due to lay-offs because of a lack 

of steel or for inventory purposes. A 
considerable number of claims were re- 
ceived from persons who were not eligible 
for pay when their plants closed down for 
a vacation period. 


Wisconsin: Short vacation lay-offs were 
a factor in this State's increased claims 
load, also. 


‘ REGION VII 


Georgia was the only State in Region VII 
in which initial claims declined during 
July. For the region as a whole, con- 
tinued claims showed the greatest rela- 
tive increase of any region in the coun- 
try. Significant increases occurred in 
all the unemployment ratios for July, and 
all but those in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina were above the national average. 


Alabama: During July a number of persons 
who heretofore were without sufficient 
wage credits for benefits filed claims be- 
cause @ new quarter's wage credits had 
become available. Scattered lay-offs were 
reported in the textile and lumber indus- 
tries, as well as a large lay-off ina 
Mobile shipyard. One alloy metal company 
laid off 750 workers on a third shift, and 
a foundry released about 500 workers at 
one time. 


Florida: The rise in both types of claims 
was attributed to the complete cessation 
of citrus canning and packing operations, 
the end of the tourist season, and the 
seasonal lay-off in the crate mills. The 
legislature recently eliminated the pro- 
vision of the law prohibiting payment of 
benefits to seasonal workers during July- 
September. As a result, there has been 

a return to the summer peak in claims that 


characterized the prewar claims loads in 
this State. 


Georgia: Reduced operationsin the ter- 
tile, hosiery, garment, and lumber indus- 
tries accounted for the increase in con- 
tinued claims. <A fire which comletely 
destroyed a Bainbridge crate-making firm 
resulted in the unemployment of about 150 
people. 


Mississippi and South Carolina: Mass lay- 


offs in textile and sea-food firms ac- 
counted for the claims increases in these 
States. 


Tennesses: General lay-offs in. various 

industries throughout the State, caused 

by a shortage of materials and a lack of 
demand for products, were factors in the 
claims increase. — . 


REGION ViII 


For the region as a whole, the unemploy- 
ment ratio continued to be the lowest in 
the Nation. The ratios in Minnesota 

(1.5 percent) and Iowa (1.3 percent) were 
the only ones in the region above 1 percent. 
All States except Iowa reported a decline 
in continued claims, but Minnesota was 

the only State to report a decline in ini 
tial claims. Part of the rise in initial 
claims was attributed to the beginning of 

a quarter, when a new quarter's wage 
credits became available for benefits, and 
part to temporary lay-offs by several firms 
throughout the region. The decline in con- 
tinued claims was attributed for the most 
part to seasonal demands for labor during 
harvest. 


REGION IX 


All. States but Oklahoma reported increases 
in both types of claims. The increases in 
continued claims, however, did not offset 
the declines in June. The unemployment 
ratios for July in Missouri and Oklahoma 
continued to be above the national aver- 
age, while those in Arkansas and Kansas 
remained well below. A new benefit year 
accounted for the increase in initial 
Claims in Arkansas, while the termination 
of the lead and zinc subsidies caused the 
increase in Oklahoma. 


REGION X 

Initial claims in each State rose for the 
second successive month, but the increases 
in both months were relatively small. All 


the unemployment ratios were well below 
the national average; in New Mexico and 





Texas the ratios were less than 2 percent. 
REGION XT 


Except for the declines in continued claims 
in Idaho and Montana, both type of claims 
in all States in this region were above 

the levels for June. 


Idaho and Utah: The significant increases 
in initial claims were due to the begin- 
ning of new benefit years in both these 
States. 


Montana: The small increase in initial 
claims was due mainly to a slump in retail 
trade and the temporary closing of the 
mines. Increased activity in construction, 
agriculture, and harvesting, however, re- 
duced the load of continued claims. 


REGION XII 


Initial claims during July were substan- 
tially above the June levels in all States 
in this region except Oregon. The out- 
standing fluctuations in continued claims 
were the decline of 28,500 in California 
and the jump of 10,900 in Oregon. Cali- 
fornia's unemployment ratio of 6.7 percent 
was stil) the highest in the Nation, al- 
though it declined from 7.4 for June. 


Arizona: Labor disputes with resulting 
business inactivity were largely respon- 
sible for the increased claims load in 


- July. Business in the southwest area 


seemed to record the usual seasonal summer 
dec line. 


California: <A labor dispute in the ship- 
yards in the Los Angeles harbor area, as 
well as availability of new wage credits 
at the beginning of a quarter, caused the 
increase in initial claims. The reduction 
in continued claims reflected the normal 
Seasonal pattern, following increased en- 
ployment in agriculture, fishing, and 
lumbering. Interstate continued claims, 
however, were above the level of a ysar 
ago. 


Nevada: The first month of a quarter 
normally shows an increase in new initial 
claims filed as formerly ineligible clain- 
ants have another quarter's wages from 
which to compute benefits. Although more 
claimants established benefit years in 
July, waiting-period claims declined, in- 
dicating claimants are obtaining work be-~ 
fore their claims reach compensable status. 


Oregon: A change in the benefit year, now 
beginning July 1 instead of January 1, ac- 
counted for the decline in initial claims. 
New claims for the new benefit year were 
filed in June, and July's decline was a 
return to normal levels. 


Washington: This State also began 4 new 
benefit year in July, but it took the new 
claims for the new year in July. As a 
result, initial claims in July were 
19,300 above the number for June. 
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Table 2,—-Initial claims received in local offices, by State, July 1947 


Region and State 


Total New 1/ 


All claimants 


om-- 
Numbex claimants claimants 
June July 


Women 
claimants 


fia incon | Beane | show | safe | wake | eee | ae 


Region I: 
RONNOSVICUE 6 iva sisieinictaw aie miei 


Néw Hampshire.) vis sid aeee ieee sere 
Rhode Wl alandic e ulsvereisselecy shate abate 
Vermonbrre sess van cuts ules e ere 


PENNS VLVANTagieiss so vce sislele e'Uicia 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3/...... 


1 


MAYS BH Gig bisa Oiare eitipia el + clataletarelels 


West Virel ni asyio bialeats ole lise ele 
Region V; 


TUT EPOLGE Msi sia Gieieie ols: sities wleeie.s 


Wi SC Ore LN faecal srens Gi tine late levelelote 
Region VII: 


GOO oT aii Nannie ta are pal gheic ia eiasele 
MISSLSSTDOU ale it's ols siete s erate aint 
South Carolinas. cick sss cuisie cas 
Tennessee,....- Pelee: sisigiotalea aie are 
Region VIII: 
TOWps ssid clatet'e Se Sidte/a.s aleietcie stele 
Minnedobase cee skein seen Sasteee 
Nebraska..ee... O00 ae panies sem ee 
North "Dakotas. c's eis eeivisteaie sie 6 
South Dakota...... Gia ecole aieteraiens 
Region IX; 


Region X: 
LOUUSLONGS lL alecaanneceneeeeene 
NOW (MOXLCO s/o sind cs einie ec teteee 


Region XI: 
Colorados'siciscc eee bales aise’ ey ie 
HW fe UA ear Ma) be 


WOM INE .15'0 sn wie s\eieleiaierss be sis atte eis 
Region XII; 

LZONAcccvcces- oe sie'sle wis e's ele'e 

Cali fornlacitcicinenisineuls ce cele 


Washing toms Sais ~ cine sicitere'o 
Regions XIII and XIV: 



























+5 , 306 +6,011 
-1, 358 +635 
=5,516 +12,660 
-313 +1836 
+2,677 +5089 
~10 +687 













=49 +133 

+5, 803 +19,156 
-65,804 +56 475 
=20,118 +18 ,036 











+1,680 
+49 
-601 
+2,012 


+3, 400 
+8 239 

436 
1,899 


-539 
+79,119 
+9,971 


























-515 
+68,781 
+9, 384 





















* +5,932 +6,079 
+7 ,604 +7,920 14,074 
+2,061 +680 4/ 4,518 


















+3,256 
+5 ,296 
~96 
+457 
+1,065 
+2719 


+322 


+1,172 
+6,681 
+5,311 

+407 
+2,756 
42,145 











Ile 











2,723 -925 
























~300 -1,315 
+99 827 
+31 @2718 
+12 254 














+4528 4,150 
+1, 041 1,503 
41,295 =433 

+952 -2,670 











1,433 
+71 


+573 
+135 





























































+725 -963 4 622 1/ 11,991 
+639 +70 01 1,418 
+1,221 +760 1,428 1,841 
+121 ~586 335 “2 Beg 
+1,984 =a Dry 1,658 3,077 
+56 +14 (3/) 255 
+1,219 +1, 380 1,193 2,778 
' +10, 362 +29 ,634 46, 359 60,801 
+170 +394 
8 ,662 +2,080 





+19,331 


-1 
+32 


-10,533 


+63 
+312 











1/ Includes additional claims in Texas, 


2/ Includes estimates for District of Columbia; also Mississippi and Wyoming for women claimants only, 


By Data not yet received, 


Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a 
benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Table 


Region and State 


RAAT = 


3.—-Continued claims 1/ received in lecal offices, by State, July 1947 






All claimants 
Amount of change from— 


Munber June July 
1947 1946 


fotel 2/ 


~92,053 


ieeted 


=20 ,572 


445,903 - 


=38'5390 


=19,672 
187,285 
=85,884 


188,094 


36, 316 
67,453 
39,013 
15,003 


31,896 
68, 385 
67,906 





Compensable 


‘521, 361 
172,697 


2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provisiom for filing such claims. 


Tetal Becesss eeece e 
Regien I: 
Connecticut......0..s0. . 85, 208 +12,123 
MBLBO ioc 0026006 eoeserons 38,721 
Massachusetts........... 372,780 
New Hampshire........... 25,996 
Rhede EGLOUA, oebic bcc c's ss 71,966 
DMEMOBGG nc'o10'sd@sic's'c neces 9,986 
Region II-III: 
IO LOMETO Sacks esse 9.0.00 o% 7,222 
New MOTOOY. scaceocvececs 339,687 
New OEKe dbase cine Seeius e's 1,168,449 
Pemneylvania....ccccccce 420,017 
Region IV: 
District ef Columbia 4/. --- 
Maryland.......- ecccssoe 74,616 
North Carolina.......... 92,805 
Virginia. COC eoooecere ee 456 
West Virginia....cccccse 51, 359 
Region ¥: 
Kentucky, Coeeeserecosscoe ° 62,700 
Michi gan. .coscccssccsere 173,055 
OhL0....00-.-00- sb sven s 143, +20,797 
Region VI: 
TILINOL6..cscccerccerces 3594529 +30, 482 
Indiana...e.esceeeesecce . 30° 17 +10,412 
WEECONGIN. . 00 ccs cccecce 24,127 +1,811 
a Region VII: 
@ ALABAMA. pccoccsccesscces 68,336 +11,805 
7 SLODIGRs co csc des eoeceneeoe ° 82,159 21,581 
MUBTEI Me peas cccsicetes sss 75,097 +10,261 
Mississippi....... Berane 25,380 +4, 897 
South Carclina,.......0. 20, 321 +4,001 
TONNC SECO. .iceocccocscsee 105,237 412,225 
Region VIII 
Tewa. Ceoreererereesose® ° 17,292 +775 
Minne sota....s....scceee ily -1,710 
Nebraska. ....sscece cece 2405 -118 
North DOKOUN., ccpcaceincas 874 ~17% 
Seuth Dakota. .ccccscccse 98h 
Region IX: 
ATEANORS. .revcccrscccree 25,818 
Kanense.cceccccsescccces 21,077 
MESSOUTS oceaccecccasceen 134,216 ‘ 
Oklahoma. ..cvccesccccces 24 ks 
Region X: 
Louisiana..cosce. eoeees see 34,032 
New Wexicd..ccccccsscoee 3,466 
UREE cies os vclccisecicsaces ke, 
Region XI: 
Colorado. .cccccecccscess 16,005 
PMNS clade c.siccib de t.010 08 om 5,236 
Memtana..ccecccssvccceve 4,€32 
MSM, caceeecvcest cs coe 7,665 
Wyoming @eerereserseesee ee 1,469 
Region XII 
Avil BONA. cccccccccccccces 11,801 
GmIs TOTAL Ns bs c.cknt rene de® 696,672 
BOVEE Gc cca scidves'ses eee 4,878 
OREO Ts 6a wip 0.45.din ee a/e.> es 9853 
Washington.......... eas 75.248 
Regiens XIII and XIV: 
Alaska... . ee eece ° 58 
Hawaii eecerereeeosees eeere 1,9 
9 1/ In some States 1 claim covers mere than 1 week, 


¢) Includes estimates for District of Columbia; also Mississippi and Wyeming for women claimants only, 
4 


Data not yet reosived. 


Note: This table is corrected to August 18, 1947, 


Bh be 


fable 4,--Namber of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, July 1947 





Re + 2 


All ean of unemployment 


Weeks | Weeks compensated =| 


paid 1/ 
June July 
1947 1946 


Total unemployment 





Weekes 
compensated 


Benefits 
paid 


Sok Yoon | ow | ares [oem | 6 R9.000 | en.e00 | wis. | art 


Region I: 
Connecticut.ccccce 
Maine Sigeeeseem) 
Massachusetts. .coe 
New Hampshire.cece 
Rhode Island 3/... |’ 
Vermont..coscece ce 

Region II-III: 
Delaware..cccccses 
New Jersey...+.e- ° 
New Yorkvccccsceve 
Pennsylvania, cece 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Célsccvce 
Maryland...» eoeee ° 
North Carelina..., 
Virginia..cccccers 
West Virginia. .cce 

Region Vr 
Kentucky. .ccccccce 
Michi gan.cscccoscs 
Ghiesiccesacscescs 

Region VI: 
Tllinois..ccccccoe 
Indians. .cocecccce 
Wisconsin.... 

Region VII: 
Alabama. -cccscceccce 
Florida. .ccccccces 
Georglac.coccsccoe 
Missiasippi..cecee 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee,. 

Region VIII: 


‘ TowR..cccccescccece 


eeceoe 


Minnesota. cccccves 
Nebraska..ccccccce 
North Dakota...coe 
South Dakota... 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... cccccce 
KaneaSecccccvcccce 
Missouri... -scccs 
OkLahoma,..cecocece 
Region X; 
Loui siana..ccoscces 
New Mexice. .coccce 
TexAS...00 cocsece ° 
Region XI; 
Colorado..cocceecse 
TdahOccoccecnceces 
Montana. -coccccces 
Utah; vcscscsedeses 
Wyoming. .coccccses 
‘Region XII; 
Arigona..cccccccoe 
California. .cocese 
Novadsecvoccccccce 
Oregon. cccccocccce 
Washington.... cove 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
ADIL MOIRs . cies awe cee 
Hewaii...... 


soeeee 


/ Unedjusted for voided benefit checks and ‘transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


$5,753 
11,566 


xt 235 


ase) 


eee 888 


$3, 985 


oUt, 
~22, 417 


-T, 38 
168° 830 
-105, 533 


130,160 
33, 527 
-13, 808 


hin 


+28, ers 
+6, +873 
+12, 59 

+11, 269 


=8, 377 


“aes 
ite 


+4,110 
25,897 
-7, 150 
~10, 897 


~18, 687 


-25, 372 -65, 697 


=98 +104 
-1,001 +1, 009 


1,707,277 
. 070,14 
+ G3" 366 


393 


249, 322 


rete 
1955380 
197, 344 
330,892 
1,100, 714 


159, 678 
318 972 
+279 
10, 219 
5,012 


2b2, 438 
215,272 
1,587,413 
502,22 


112,792 


11, 859,222 | 
69, OF 


3 
9,875 
863,673 


26, wipes 


1, 245, 866 


6, 248, 023 
322,599 
141,521 


80,882 


5, 263, 628 
6, 063, 888 


176,972 
BP) 
813,017 
612,950 
520, 


cael O10 


98 
“678. 53 


4,924,998 
16,772 
225,970 


2 Pe 





2/ Includes estimates for Maine and Rhode Island; and for Maryland and New York for total unemployment only. 


3/ Date not yet received, 


Vote: 


This table is corrected to August 18, 1947. 


é) 


~ 
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Table 5.——Number of individuals ly, compensated for all types cf unemployment during weeks 


m4 ended in July, mumber receiving first payments, and number exhausting benefits, by 
State, July 1947 


Individuals compensated 
during weeks ended 


[aay | aay a2 | sy 19 [aay 06] vay tot [acy a [ay aoe [pay 396 


Region I; 


Tirst payments Exhaustions 
Region and State 


Connecticut.....«. | 10, 3 12,5 4, 21 8 1,094 
Maines cccccescese ( ) GS) 1,42 ( ) 
Massachusetts..... | 67,152 65, 734 15, 245 9, 083 8,196 
New Hampéhire..... 3,860 5,7 J 262 0 
Rhode Igland...... ) Wy 3,104 (3/) 2, 664 
Vermonteserssecooe | 1.834 2, 255 139 1 0 
Region IleIII3 
Delaware,..seresce 1,037 1,621 472 259 328 
New Jersey......+. | 55,005 67,006 13,196 8,160 9, 681 
New York,. @eeecrese 163, 442 221,936 TT, 65 0 
: Pennsylvania...... | 67,111 75,157 Yh, 387 12,489 15,174 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col...... 1,901 2,721 837 57 279 
Maryland.....-..s. | 14,498 18,383 5, 925 1, 714 4, 315 
North Carolina.... | 12,184 18,237 2, 65 2, 352 1,597 
Virkinia........ a mt Wea 13,2 3,93 2,150 1,814 
West Virginia..... 7,279 9, 314 5, 301 1,186 2,472 
Region V3 
Kentucky....s+ee+6 | 9,432 12,096 2,730 969 1,850 
Michigan. eooerteeoe 235 620 28, 007 998 5,032 13, 367 
PIAS Bia tclsiou os't.e6 ene 18, 450 24, 841, 9, 728 3,195 7,901 
Betas Ng, 556 ol g0 
TULIROLS pacecltece Py 5 72,8 28, 900 9 5, 2 
SOAIERRe tects cecs 7 R06 6,924 4, 965 aot 2, 185 
Wisconsin, eevereed 2, 574 O94 2, 372 rT] 
Region VII; 
- Alabama. evecee eoee 9, 967 11, 755 4, 318 2943 4, ake 
gl So 0. Pee 8,9 13, 580 3, 704 2, 480 1, 408 
Georgias.s.ecseee | 10,0 12, 900 1,913 1,940 1,971 
Missiseippi......- 1, 621 3, 846 798 708 
South Carolina....| 4,298 5, 400 1,035. 799 17 
Tennessee,...... eo | 14,598 22,786 3,973 3, 802 4, 332 
Region VIII; 
Lo eee eee 5 Aa aot oR jo 1,747 507 609 
Minnesota...soeeee +173 q iy 2,3 809 2, 330 
Nebraska...sccescs 1,02 1,087 7 5 301 5 
North Dakota...... 62 19 38 
South Dakota...... 45 135 76 26 23 
Region IX; 
Arkansas... eeeeceee 3,2 415 4, 558 1,503 577 
Kansage.sssscccecs 2,3 4, 368 2,3 610 2,095 
Missouri........ ee | 15,938 24, 318 7,257 3, 484 4,796 
Oklahoma.,...+++06 3,015 9,958 2, 709 1,570 2,159 
Region X;: 
Louisiana, ...cscoe 5,037 11,927 3,139 2,179 25 801 
New Mexico.....s0e 51s 383 87 
TOXAS. ccccccccccce 1s 338 11,030: 6, 326 3,414 5, 847 
Region XI: 
Colorade...ssseese 1,116 1,492 979 106 4g2 
Idaho..... Pee yd Wie OE 1, 353 28 128 168 
Montans...cesscece 807 881 29 168 33 
Utah..... Sie sieles ae 1,105 1,678 1,939 13 33 
WYOMINE. oes sees oe oui 300 147 T 
Region XII; 
ATS SONR 4 oe ccecsces 954 1,124 658 206 439 
y California........ |150,611-| 142,955 34, ahs 24,171 25, 507 
Nevadaccececoseces 577 903 210 133 . 137 
Oregon...ssseecese | 4,850 6,097 1,975 395 3,219 
Washington........ | 11,552 16,420 23,477 1,672 3, 601 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
eee eee 250 290 17 4g 57 
Mawel rec cpcleshse 173 471 45 30 1l 





1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks Compeneated, This 
assumption may result in a slight overstatement of the mumber of individuals. 
n 2/ Includes estimates for 1947 data for Maine and Rhode Island, 
5] 3/ Data not yet received. 


Note; This table is corrected to August 18, 1947. 
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Table 6.—- Insured unemployment a7 in the continental United States by State, weeks ended in July 1947 
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not distributed by 


1/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
/ Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, 


2 


State, 
A Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
ty , 


Preliminary. 


This table is corrected to August 13, 1947. 


Notes 
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Table Y.<- Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945, te July 26, 1947 
[in thousands; corrected to Ang. 13, 1947] 


Ineured unemployment } / Ineured unemployment 





Week veterans railroad 
ented anemploy- | unemploy- 
ment ment 
allowance | insurance 
program 2/| program 
1946--Continued 
Jaly. 7 1,702 kg 
14 1,740 4g 
21 1,69 50 
Angus i 38 50 
% lL, 51 
11 1,644 51 
18. 1,650 pk 
25 1,635 7 
September 1 3 1,55 50 
& Septemer 1,556 51 
15- 1,491 51 
22 1,329 52 
1,205 5 
October 3 October 1,110 24 
13]. 1,062 56 
2 1,020 51 
27. 970 56 
Zovember 3 Hovenber ‘ 931 57 
, 10 t 896 59 
17 925 57 
au 896 59 
December 1 3% 925 71 
8 December 992 &0 
15. 14 996 78 
ae 935 TT 
29 1,006 83 
1947 
Jenuary 5 1,831 2, 34 
12 1,814 2, 369 
1 1,825 2, 353 
2 1,892 2,360 
February 2 1,862 2, 350 
ig 1,883 2, 296 
16 1,862 2, 354 
23 1,907 2,373 
March 2 1,912 2,323 
9 
16 
23 
5) 
April 6 
13 
20 
May 
June 


BRoar Sab eN 


PREP He 
ose#sFFf?8te F&F @ 
arate 
burp 





1/ Includes ineured partial and part-total unemployment. 
2/ Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims amount to less than 1 percent of total. 


3/ Preliminary. 


Sources; (1) State unemployment insurance claims reported to Bureau of Employment Security, (2) estimate of unem 
ployment allowance clains reported to Veterans Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment ineurance clains 
reported to the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Table 8.~-New claims disposed of 1/ en first determinations, January-March and April-June 1947 


Region I: 
Connecticut...ccosese 
MaiMOss Veiccalice seveve 
Massachng@tts,.sorcr6 
New Hamp shire@s.scessse 
Rhode Island.,..-.ee 
Vermont, occicca'es sicccis 

Region II-III: 

Delaware ieccscecccs 
New Jersey..... eocece 
New VOPKs 6 venice uci ee 


Pennsylvania. .scs..e. 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 
Maryland eee eas by 


Region VI: 
TLISRGLUBS ss o's was oo 
Indiana. ....0.- paiva sie 
Wisconsin,.......- eee 
Region VII: 


Georgia.. a 
Ni del sadpplecciaod cc: 
South Carolina....... 


TennGss@e......ecccee 
Region VIII: 
LOW Ridiclk s'blab atic 6 vlalnie ee 
Minnesota,.....c00. pa 
Ne braska......ceecees 
North Dakota, ... eooee 
South Dakota. ..ccvcecs 
Region Ix: 
Arkansas, ereocee evcce 
Kan Gass seceiscccise sae : 
ME S8OUTT Oey cic cise sae 
Oklahoma, eeeeceerene e 
Region I: 
Louisiana. ereecesorses 
Hew Mexico. @r,ececceces ee 
TOXAGs cv cdeccccccecvs 
Region XI: 


Colerado. cccccvccece 
Idaho... 


e@eeveoveseosen 


Region XII: 
Arizona, cccscccesccce 
California. .cccccccce 


Oregon. csecerccccecse 

Washingtem...ccscccee 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

Alaskas is escapee cas 


13,254 
125,645 


9¢ 11 
33,499 


10,716 


42,182 


174,847 
25,000 
g 2087 


21,119 
21,215 
21,505 
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+14, F42 
+13, 048 
+33, 664 
+9059 
+21,847 
+3, 041 


1,810 
09,990 
+342, 911 
+23,671 


ol,229 
+27,296 


+4, 254 
#109286 
#10,223 

ea a 
54 G11 
@23, 045 
+92 ,095 

+2,672 

5 2979 


4613 
14,338 
20,101 
11,332 
19,769 


10, 306 
103,120 
4g 464 


Safficient wage credits 


z. 2il5 
24,785 

21,932 
11,572 


16, +463 
8; 
Bak 


150,698 
22,944 
8,309 


17,332 
h 





‘Persent of tetal 


1 New claims disposed of represent the lst determination of claimant benefit rights based om sufficiency ef — 


base period credits, 


2/ Excludes Washington; data net yet received, 


Bote: Phie table is corrected to August 18, 1947. 


Reflects enly the action at the lewest level, 


Bffects ef appeals not shewn. 


SP hy pe. 


Table 9.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 
and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, April-June 1 


Initial Continued Weeks 
Region and State - ng Amount 
Pia [tom | cua 


Gebel tf, canis | aisisagli 52028 | tesm0 | ame | seca | nomasses 


Region I: 


Gonnecticat..c.ccssccce 256,653 
Maine LEE lara x tigtin wpiard'c-s a8 eaue 
Massachusetts.......00, 232,019 
New Hampshire.......s00 53,382 
Rhode Island.......ce0c- 89,666 
EMO EL cists c: cic inin.cic(pislais'e 18,931 
Region II-III: 
DOLAVATO sis cs cwevacccecs 29 ,068 
New Jerse€y....ccsecrece 508,187 
MOM TOPICS s's's.0 setces tees F 1,309,697 
Pennsylvania...... ate aire 06, 809 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 108,095 
Oe Be ae 212,895 
North Carolina......... T4548 
Virginia..... sielsiare afeie a. 85,903 
West Virginia........0. 85,92 
Region V: 
RBALUCKY cr's's Wiese e dees ed 57,880 
Michigan.......... Ah 300, 347 
IDs ciel Diticle pie 6% o'v'e oie 6 14,583 274,909 
Region VI: 
DIP Aa. ts ete kls eds 45, 864 84S , 382 
EBATURA SG iis aie '.o.0 o0'b en's yb 6,150 108 ,567 
MEMDOLGLN \alcisivieiec cele cwe 6 1,702 2B 4235 
Region VII: 
MIMOMIA hs cisiceees seas ws 45 4,412 69,783 
PIOPIGA. solcie'c'an ceis ated: 9,204 126,164 
GCOOTELAs.oscieblo ces poh ee 4 825 67 355 
Minsiseippi. ..cececccee 2,623 34 628 
. South Carolina......00. 1,665 23,580 
Tennessée........e0 ose 18,022 250,470 
Region VIII: 
Reem as os «6s 1,392 20,473 
MAMDOSOURs ss bcos ses ecoe 39,001 
Webemsknssssccssccaccas 37,874 
North DAOC s cle'cs.c'ca a ce 2997 
South DREGUGl) occ «vin. kcle — 
Region IX: 
BPERNEASS o0 clea soo ones 2 25 ,uOT 
Kansas....... Sars ; 167,585 
Missouri.... eoesee eeeere 414,951 
DEV AnOMA. lies ccc ncnes 68,773 
Region X:° 
Loui siana. eeoreeeer eens 52,602 
New Mexico.....ce.scere 20,201 
Texas eeeres evreeoseeevease 157,659 
Region XI: 
BOLOTAGOs Jicls soe eile’ ss oly 33,48 
RO OUI. W's ote a 2's , 25,254 
MOUGANA, sy cs sive syed ous : 21,158 
RE Loe a pias es 61,429 
a a, ee 28,702 
Region XII: 
Arizona...... Be Ley Bes 41 08h 
California........eeee : 2,027, 348 
NG EASE Whe Wes ee'e.ee bS\pe ~~ 58,638 
Oregon........ Sigh ake 153,939 
Washington. .....65\c.0s 918,990 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska. eoeresentereee ee 54.005 
Bavat iad cs sss Seery 18,040 





1/ Excludes Maine; data not yet received, 


Note: This table ia corrected to August 18, 1947. 


Table 10.— Initial iaterstate elains, by agent and liable State,)/ April-June 1947 
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STATUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE RESERVES ON JUNE 30, 1947 1/ 





The technical reconversion of war indus- 
tries to peacetime production was com- 


pleted during 1946. Although employment 
rose steadily during the first half of 
1947 and ran at an extremely high level 
during the entire period, readjustments 
occurred in a number of industries that 


. had experienced a rapid postwar boom. As 


a result, unemployment insurance benefit 
expenditures, while well below the recon- 
version load of the first half of 1946, 
totaled $427.7 million during January- 
June 1947. Despite reduction of the aver- 
age tax rate under experience rating to 
1.55 percent, however, revenue exceeded 
benefits by more than one-third and re- 
serves available for benefits reached 

an all-time peak of more than $7 billion 
by June 30, 1947. 


Accumilation of Reserves 


From the beginning of the program to 

June 30, 1947, $11.2 billion had been 
raised to finance the 51 State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Of this amount, 
$10.4 billion was collected through a pay- 


1/ For discussion cover‘ng earlier period 
see “Selected Financial Data Through 


December 31, 1946," Employment Securit 
Activities, March 1947, page 35. 


roll tax levied on employers and employees; 
the remaining $700 million represented in- 
terest earned by the assets in the 51 
State accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund. Revenue to finance the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs was derived 
chiefly from an employer pay-roll tax; 
only an estimated $595.5 million was 
raised from a tax on employees levied in 
9 States. By June 30, 1947, only 2 
States--Alabama and New Jersey--continued 
to impose an employee tax to finance unen- 
ployment insurance. 


Drains on the Nation's unemployment insur- 
ance reserves through the end of June 1947 
amounted to only $4.1 billion expended in 
unemployment benefite and an additional 
$200,000 withdrawn from the California re- 
serve to finance the State's temporary 
disability insurance program; more than 
$7.0 billion remained in reserve to finance 
future benefit loads. The reserve on 

June 30, 1947, largest in the history of 
the unemployment insurance program, was 
equivalent to more than 4 years' collec- 
tions at the standard tax rate of 2.7 per- 
cent and to more than 7 years’ collections 
at the average tax rate of 1.5 percent for 
the fiscal year 1946-47. 


Collections and benefit expenditures for 
the Nation, by year, are summarized in 
table A. 


seat A.--Accumlation of unemployment insurance reserves for the Nation 
(in thousands ) 








Period 


1936-1938....... pWeh ate erete $1,506,559 
Pee Wis ges ss OM area 856,469 
et. So NR Oe 798,011 
ee We 1,051,673 
Oy Sea mae 1,207,510 
a So eee 1,407,270 
BOERNE SP. oo ele’s ic kes Srate 1,418,798 
LOU Se cin e's wee tae rs sears 1,287,948 
PROM eels Cocks ce, 1,041,085 
Smit, ~se: 19KN7 cic i cee 598,504 


Collections Net benefit 
and interest expenditures 


















Funds available 
at end of period 





$1, 110, 626 
1,537,797 
1,817,018 
2,524,461 
3, 387 , 887 
4,715,514 

6,071,927 
6,914,009 

1/ 6,860,043 
7,030, 835 





+ Reflecta the withdrawal of $200,000 from the California reserve to finance the State's 
temparary disability insurance program. 
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Table 1.-—-Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment 





Amounts as of June 3 1947 
(in thousands 


Region and State 


dmount of benefits paid for each $1 collected 


Calendar year 





i als 1940 } 4942 | 1g9he 1943 1g 
interest 1/ | Pet4 &/ 









Region I; 


Delawar6....ccsceve . 







































Pennsylvania........ 
* Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland..-..ccccovce 
North Oarelina...... 
Virginian. .....cecoee 
West Virginia...... ° 
Region V3 
Kentucky. .cccccaces . 
Michigan, ...ccccceee 
ONL. waicecpe eooee eo 
Region VI; 
T1Linois. <ccccecceve 770, 284 
Indiama...esccee wens 277, 782 
Wiscomain....... Reni 240, 993 
Region VII; 
Alabame..corcccccccce 107, 35 
Florida....... eerees 
GOorgisececcccececs ° 
Misesiseippl......... 
South Carolina...... 
TennesB0Cceccerceree Jan. 1938 
Region VIII; 
TOWR Sc cuclaivnewcuice'e «| duly 1938 
Minnesota. ......... | dan. 1938 
Nebraska......cceee e | Jan, 1939 
North Dakota....... u do 
South Dakota....... e 
Region IX: 
Arkansas....-cceees e 
Kansas... cccesssses ° 
Missouri......... ore 
Oldlahoma....cccccces 
Region X; 
Lovisiana.......006 ° 
New Mexico.... eeee 
Texas....0+. erccccce | Jan. 1938 
Region XI; 
Colorado......+.00+. | Jan. 1939 
TARHG oc ssccvebiecesce 
Montana, ......cceee e 
5 Utah... eeeeeeeeeeees = 
Wyoming. .cccsccccces Jan, 1939 
Region XII; 
ATIsONB, 06.0 +eeeere | Jan. 1938 
Caliveumia........ ee do 
Wevatas.....- eesees - | dan. 1939 
Oregomeasercccesecs + | Jan, 1938 " Ti, 853 
Washingtem....+..- eo | Jan. 1939 231, 543 Engi 
Regions XIII and ZIV; 
Alagka.....cecceee co 12,021 9,77 
Hanwell c's 's\sicis's os vaees 22, 360 or ae 


See footnotes on page 
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insurance, by state, June 30, 1947 


Region and State 





3 
; 
ze) 
SA 
FI 
.] 
° 
3 
Be 


covered workers who 
from funds available 
on June 30, 1947 


could be paid benefits 
for maximum duration 


gen 
a3 
23% 
2s 
ap 
| 
Es? 
3 
iu 


As of 
June 30, 1947 


each $1 collected 


Amount of benefits paid for 


@ 


lee Sage ea) Ts es ld 


wn famsl wm | oe] |] |] alsfnal oo | oo 





XXVIII 
Total 


Region I; 
Connecticut 
Maines 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


o 
ee Sate 
aoe g 
HOM > 
LoS 8s 
HES e 
ars BE 
oO 020 
Ze aam 
Dmor 


a 
od 
a 
; 
3 
S i's 
7” 
es 
a) 
~3 gsr 
sad ae 
ali Bier fa * 4 
aad a ad 
EEEER 
AAR ZAe = 
80 
: 


South Carolina 


Tllinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


Alabama 


Region YI; 
Region VII; 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Minnesota 
Nebraska 


Region VIII: 
Towa 


Region IX: 


Arkansas 
Kansas 

Missouri 
Oklahoma 


Region X: 
Louisiana — 
New Mexico 
Texas 


Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah . 
Wy oming 


Region XI: 


California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


Arizona 


Region XII: 


Regions XIII and XIV: 


gz 

d 
43 
4m 
aa 





a ee 


Footnotes to table 1 | | c 





1/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; 
interest earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and 
reported by Treasury; and contributions from employees. Also in- 

cludes the excess of contributions on wages earned by railroad 

workers through Jue 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account, and refund to 15 States, 

Alaske, and Hawaii, of $41 million by the Federal Government collected 

on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of the Social Security Act. 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to 

railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 

Represents sum of balances at end of month in 8tate clearing account 

and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund 
account in Treasury (column III minus column IV). 

Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefit By. 
payments at same time. 

Wages under $3,000 estimated for some States for years in which 

taxable wages were not identical with wages under $3,000. 1946 

wages under $3,000 estimated for all States. 

Data in column XXVI indicate what percentage of the covered workers 
employed in the State during 8M average month in 1946 could, from 

funds available on June 30, 1947, be paid all the benefits due them 
under laws enacted by June 30, 1947 (except for Connecticut where 

the percentage is based on the law in effect on June 30, 1947) ‘ 
assuming: (1) the average weekly benefit amount would be equal to © 
the average prevailing in the State during the second quarter of , 
1946; and (0) all claimants would be eligible for and would receive 

the maximum number of weeks of benefits payable under the State law. 

(For Wisconsin, claimants were assumed to have only 1 base-period 
employer. ) . ; 

J/ Data in column XXVII indicate what percentage of the covered workers 
employed in the State during an: average month in 1946 could, from 

funds available on June 30, 1947, be paid all benefits due them if 

the State's benefit formula were replaced by a formula providing for 

a uniform duration of 26 weeks of benefits and a weekly benefit 

amount equal to 1/20 of high quarter earnings, with a $5 minimum and» 
$25 maximum (or according to a schedule with allowance for dependents 
which will yield the same weekly benefit amount), and assuming all 
claimants would receive benefits for 26 weeks. The average weekly 
benefit amount used for each State in these calculations is derived 

from distributions of high=quarter earnings of the eligible claimants 
built up from size-of-check distributions reported by each State. 
Excludes $200,000 withdrawn in California for payment of disability 
benefits. 

Based on 23 States paying benefits, January 1, 1938. 

Based on 49 States paying benefits, January 1, 1939. 

Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since 

January 1, 1938. ; : 

12/ Less than $0.005. € 


Note: This table is corrected to July 31, 1947. 
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Benefit Expenditures 


Amounte expended for benefits and the rate 
of expenditures per dollar collected de- 
clined significantly in the firat 6 monthe 
of 1947. The $427.7 million expended in 
benefits during January-June 1947 was $261 
million below the amount expended during 
the same period of 1946, and was only $22 
million above the benefit payments in 
July-December 1946, despite a seasonal rise 
in claims loads at the turn of the year. 
The Hation's benefit expenditure of 80 
cents for each dollar collected during the 
first 6 months of 1947 represented a con- 
siderable drop below the expenditure rates 
of $1.56 per dollar collected for the first 
6 months in 1946 and $1.20 per dollar col- 
lected for the entire year 1946. The drop 
in the national expenditure rate, however, 
was not uniformly reflected in all States. 
In 16 States, the rate in the first half of 
1947 increased over the figure for 1946; 

in addition, South Dakota maintained its 
1946 rate of 28 cente expended per dollar 
collected and the Massachusette rate de- 
clined very slightly--from $1.86 to $1.85 
per dollar collected (table 1, colums 


‘XIV and XV). 


The excess of net collections over bene- 
fits for the country as a whole, plus the 
interest earned by the State accounts in 
the unemployment: trust fund, resulted in 
an increase of $171 millon in funds 
available for benefits between December 31, 
1946, and June 30, 1947. In 9 States, 
benefit payments exceeded net collections, 
although reserves in 4 of these States 
increased as a result of interest earned. 
The Massachusetts expenditure rate of $1.85 
was the highest in the country during the 
first half of 1947; next in order wers 

the District of Columbia and California 
with payments of $1.38 and $1.27, re- 
spectively, for each dollar collected. 
Eighteen of the remaining 42 States ex- 
pended 50 cents or more for each dollar 
collected. New Merico's benefit expendi- 
ture rate of 17 cents for each dollar col- 
lected was the smallest in the country, 
although it increased considerably over 
the State's 1946 expenditure of 11 cents 
per dollar_collected. 


Variation among Statee in tar rates under 
experience rating affected the State 
ratios of benefits to collections; a State 
by State comparison, therefore, does not 
necessarily indicate the relative severity 
of State benefit loads. The effect of tax 
rates on the benefit-collection ratio ina 
eslected States is shown in table B. 





Table B.--Effect of tax rate on benefit- 
collection ratio for January-June 1947 





Benefits paid for each 
$1 collected 


Assuming col- 


lecticns at 
national aver- 
age rate / 









State 












California.... $1.63 
District of 

Columbia.... 45 
Massachusetts. 






1/ Based on estimated taxable wage figures. 


In Massachusetts, the expenditure rate 
would have been $1.29 instead of $1.85, if 
the national average tax rate of 1.55 per- 
cent had been in effect in that State dur- 
ing the first half of 1947. Although the 
State's relatively low average tax rate 
contributed considerably toward ita high 
expenditure rate, benefit payments would 
still have exceeded net collections even 
at the average tax rate for the country; 
in fact, the Massachusettes expenditure rate 
would have exceeded the national average 
by at least one-half. The California ex- 
penditure rate would have been $1.63 in- 
stead of $1.27 per dollar collected, since 
ites tax rate exceeded the national average; 
the State's relatively high expenditure 
rate is attributable solely to the heavy 
benefit load experienced. In the District 
of Columbia, on the other hand, benefits 
expended per dollar collected would have 
amounted to 45 cents instead of $1.38; no. 
only would net collections have been more 
than double the benefit payments, but the 
expenditures rate would have been only 
Slightly above half the average for the 
country. The high benefit-collection ratio 
for the District of Columbia during the 
January-June 1947 period reflected a low 
average tax rate, not a high benefit load. 


Table C.--Benefit expenditures for the 
United States, by quarter, January- 
Jane 1947 


(in thousands ) 





215,255 











Jduly- 

September. 229, 146 --- 
October- 

December.. 176, 860 






320, 143 





During the period October 1945-September 
1946, when the full impact of reconver- 
sion unemployment was felt, benefit ex- 
penditures were the highest in the his- 
tory of the unemployment insurance program. 
The reconvergion of war industry and the 
displacement of workers by others with 
higher skills and by veterans resulted in 
@ large number of short spells of wunemploy- 
ment and, of course, in heavy claims 

loads, despite a relatively low unemploy- 
ment level. In addition, claimants during 
this period received benefits on the basis 
of their high wartims earnings and under 
State benefit provisions which had been 
liberalized during the war. 


By September 1946, the reconversion of 
war industries and the readjustment of 
the labor force were virtually completed; 
the volumes of benefit expenditures de- 
clined during the latter part of 1946 
and the first half of 1947. States most 
directly affected by reconversion experi- 
enced a spectacular decline in expendi- 
ture rate; Michigan's 1946 expenditure 
rate of $2.01 per dollar collected dropped 
to 74 cents in the first half of 1947, 
and Alabama's 1946 expenditure rate of 
$2.49 dropped to $1.10. 


The first half of 1947 witnessed a re- 
turn to some extent of the pr >war sea- 
sonal pattern. A rise in claims loads in 
January 1947 was indicative of a seasonal 
post-Christmas drop in business activity. 
Smaller States whose industries did not 
expand during the war and whose benefit 
expenditures during the reconversion 
period were relatively low experienced 

a rise in expenditure rate during the 
first half of 1947 as a result of sea- 
sonal unemployment. For exemple, Wyoming's 
expenditure rate increased from 24 cents 
per dollar collected in 1946 to 39 cents 
per dollar collected; Nevada's from 38 to 
57 cents and Colorado's from 18 to 27 
cents for each dollar collected. 


In addition to the return of seasonal 
movements absent during the war years, 

the primary poetwar boom experienced by 
goms industries was being deflated in 

the first half of 1947. In Massachusetts, 
for sxample, the shut-down of textile and 
leather mille kept benefit expenditures 

at the high level experienced by the State 
in 1946. The economic picture was further 
complicated by material shortages. The 
automobile industry, for example, which 
hes an unsatisfied demand for its product 
that can keep the industry operating at 

a high level for a number of years has 
been affected by stesl shortages. The 
Michigan expenditure rate in the first 


‘one measure. 


half of 1947 undoubtedly would have dropped 
below 74 cents per dollar collected if. 
shortages of wheet steel and parte had not 
kept the automobile industry from operating 
at a continuous high level. 


Adequacy of Reserves 


The unemployment insurance reserves, ag- 


gregating more than $7.0 billion on June 30, 


1947, were in excellent condition to with- 
stand potential benefit drains under any 
foreseeable contingency. 


The percentages in colums XXVI and XXVII 
of table 1 indicate the relative capacity 
of State reserves to meet potential benefit 
costs; they are independent of any assump- 
tion regarding future economic develop- 
ments. The ability of a State reserve to 
withstand potential benefit drains is de- 
pendent upon (1) the size of the State fund, 
(2) the extent of the State's liability 
measured roughly by its average monthly 
employment, (3) the size of the average 
weekly check, which depends on the weekly 
benefit provisions of the State law and 
prior earnings of cleimants, and (4) the 
duration of bensfits provided. The per- 
centages in column XXVI represent an at- 
tempt to combine all these factors into 
The calculations in colum 
XXVII, however, are based on the assump- 
tion that the 51 State unemployment in- 
surance programs operate under a uniform 
law, providing 26 weeks of benefits at a 
weekly rate of 1/20 of high-quarter earn- 
ings, with a $5 minimum and $25 maximm; 
variations among States are dependent only 
on the size of fund; the extent of State 
liability, and the earnings characteristics 
of claimants. The measures in these two 
columns are useful only for comparisor 
among States; a low percentage does not 
necessarily indicate lack of financial 
soundness, since a State's economy may be 
such that large volumes of compensable 
unemployment would be unlikely. 


An estimated 63 percent of the covered 
workers employed throughout the country 
during an average month in 1946 could be 
paid benefits for the maximum duration 
provided under the State laws enacted by 
June 30, 1947, out of funds available for 
benefits on June 30, 1947. The decline — 
from 67 percent to whom such benefits 
could be paid from reserves on December 351, 
1946, is attributable solely to State 
amendments in 1947 providing higherweekly 
benefits and longer maximum duration; 11b- 
eralization of the State benefit formas 
during 1947 more than offset the growth of 
reserves during the first 6 months of 1947. 
Even if all States uniformly paid benefits 


== Se 


at a weekly rate of 1/20 of high-quarter 
earnings, with a $5 minimm and $25 maxi- 
mum or according to a schedule with de- 
pendents! allowances yielding the same 
weekly benefit amount, about l) percent of 
the covered workers employed during an 
average month of 1946 could still be paid 
26 weeks of benefits out of funds avail- 
able on June 30, 1947. 


Ability of individual States to pay bene- 
fits for maximum duration under the cur= 
rent State laws varied considerably, The 
reserves of 6 States were large enough to 
pay benefits for maximm duration to all 
their employed covered workers; Kentucky, 
in fact, could pay such benefits to more 
than 1 1/3 times its employed covered 
workers. Four States, on the other hand, 


could not pay benefits for maximm dura- 


tion to half their employed covered work- 
ers. Massachusetts, at the foot of the 
list, had enough funds to pay benefits 
for maximm duration to only 27 percent 
of its employed covered workers. 


Variation among the States in the capacity 
to meet benefit costs would be reduced 
considerably under the uniform forma. 

In no State could 26 weeks of benefits be 
paid to all employed covered workers, The 
highest proportion of employed covered 
workers that could be paid 26 weeks of 
benefits out of funds available on June 30, 
1547, would be 9 percent, in Alaska; 
Kentucky's 67.3 percent would be second 
and New Jersey's 66.3 percent, a close 
third. In all, 1) States could pay such 
benefits to more than half their employed 
covered workers, and 21 of the remaining 
37 States could pay them to more than 0 
percent. Massachusetts still would be at 
the bottom of the scale, with a reserve 


. large enough to pay 26 weeks of benefits 


to 2h percent of its employed covered 
workers; Michigan would be in a slightly 
more favorable position, with a reserve 
large enough to pay 26 weeks of benefits 
to 26 percent of its emp’ oyed covered 
workers » 


The proportion of employed covered work- 


ers who could be paid benefits for the 
maximum duration was found in most cases 
to be smaller under the uniform forma 
than under current State laws, This situ- 
ation resulted from the higher weekly 
benefit rate and longer maximum duration 
of the uniform formula. In Arizona and 
Mississippi, where the percentages were 
reduced from 121 to 6 and from 126 to )8, 





respectively, over 24 times as many persons 
could be paid benefits for the maxcimm 
duration under the State law as under the 
uniform formula, In Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, the proportion was only slight- 
ly reduced—from 26.6 percent to 2.0 per~ 
cent; the small change signifies that the 
Massachusetts law comes very close to 
matching the liberality of the wmiform 
formila. 


California and Rhode Island were the only 
States where the percentage of employed 
covered workers who could be paid benefits 
for the maximum duration would not be re- 
duced by the uniform formula; in California 
the percentage was raised from 54.5 to 5.6, 
and in Rhode Island it remained unchanged 
at 60.5. The California benefits formula 
is practically the same as the wniform for~- 
mia, with a minimm of $10 instead of $5 
and a 26—week maximum instead of miform 
duration; the slight increase in percentage 
represents the effect of the lower minimm 
weekly check. The Rhode Island benefit 
formala provides practically the same weekly 
benefit rates as the uniform formila, with — 
a 26-week maximum duration. 


Reserves on June 30, 197, could easily meet 
benefit drains equivalent to the highest 
amount expended during any consecutive )- 
quarter period; in fact, the sum of the 51 
State reserves was equivalent to 5.7 times 
the October 19):5-September 196 national 
benefit outlay, highest in the history of 
the program. The individual State reserves 


‘were also considerably in excess of such 


disbursements. For example, the Alabama 
reserve was equivalent to 3.1 times the 
State's highest benefit outlays, which 
occurred during October 19l\5-September 1916; 
the Massachusetts reserve was 3.8 times the 
State's heaviest benefit outlays, those for 
fiscal year 196-7. The reserves of other 
States were even more adequate, 


Withdrawal of Employee Contributions 


In 1946 Congress enacted legislation en- 
abling States to withdraw employee con- 
tributions from their accounts in the un- 
employment trust fumd to finance State 
temporary disability insurance programs, 
California was the only State to take ad- 
vantage of this legislation by withdrawing 
$200,000 in 19,6; during tHe first 6 months 
of 197 no additional fimds were withdrawn. 
By June 30, 1947, only Alabama and New Jer- 
sey continued to collect an employee tax to 
finance wmemployment insurance, California 





and Rhode Island diverted the revenue de- 
rived from the employee tax to their ten- 
porary disability insurance programs. 


By June 30, 1947, an estimated $595.5 mil- 
lion had been contributed by employees in 
the 9 States that collected such contribu- 
tions at one time or another. California's 
withdrawal of $200,000 reduced the esti- 
mated amount in the trust fund that could 
be used to finance temporary disability 
insurance programs to about $595.3 million. 
Although the withdrawal. of all employee 
contributions would not affect the solvency 
of the unemployment insurance reserves 
nationally, the relative ability of some 
States to meet potential benefit obliga- 
tions would be altered considerably. In 
no case, however, would the solvency of a 
State reserve be endangered in the fore- 
seeable future. The effects of the with- 
drawal. of employee contributions from the 
unemployment trust fumd are show in 

table D. 


The proportion of covered workers employed 
throughout the coumtry during the average 
month of 1916 who could be paid benefits 
for the maximm duration provided wder 
State laws out of fumds available on 

June 30, 1947, would be reduced only 
slightly, from 63 percent to 59 percent. 
Similarly, the proportion who could be 
paid, 26 weeks of benefits wmder the wi- 
-form formula would be reduced from )) per- 
cent to about 1 percent. 


Only  States--Alabama, California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island--collected enough 
money through the employee tax for their 
reserves to be affec' d significantly by 
the withdrawal of employee contributions. 
The proportion of employed covered workers 
who could be paid benefits for the maxi- 
mum duration under the current State law 


would be reduced from 52.7 percent to 29.6 
percent in Alabama and from 54.5 to 30.2 
percent in California. Only Massachusetts, 
where the percentage would be reduced from 
26.6 to 25.5 percent, would be in a less 
favorable position than Alabama and Cali- 
fornia under current State laws, if em- 
ployee contributions were withdram from 
the unemployment insurance reserves. 


Under the uniform formla, Alabama would 
be in the weakest position, with a reserve 
large enough to pay 26 weeks of benefits 
to only 18 percent of its employed covered 
workers. Massachusetts would be in a 
slightly better position, with enough re- 
serve to pay 26 weeks of benefits to 23 
percent of its employed covered workers. 


The reserves in all States on June 30, 
1947, even without cumllated employee 
contributions, were considerably above the 
highest benefit outlays experienced during 
any consecutive li-quarter period. The 
Massachusetts reserve, exclusive of em- 
ployee contributions, was equivalent to as 
mach as 3.6 times such benefit expendi- 
tures. The Alabama reserve-~oxclusive of 
employee contributions, which amounted to 
more than 0 percent of the State reserve-— 
was equivalent to as much as 1,8 times the 
State's heaviest -quarter benefit outlays; 
the California reserve, exclusive of em=- 
ployee contributions constituting almost 
half the State fund, was equivalent to as 
much as 2.) times the October 19)5-September 
1946 benefit expenditures. The reserves 
of other States were in even sounder con=- 
dition. All in all, wemployment insur- 
ance reserves on Jue 30, 1947, were more 
than adequate to meet all contingencies in 
the foresesable future and in many States 
were so large that it is wmlikely they 


| could ever be used up solely through the 


payment of unemployment insurance benefits. 


Table D.--Effect of withdrawal of employee contribution from reserves as of June 3, 1947 










Estimated 





























satsaste be paid benefits for maximum duration from 

Eatimated ri sa funds available under-- . 

‘ amounts i ngery e 
collected Feta 
Arie ig - had ares State laws Uniform formla 

vee ie drawn all 

thousands) Videos ytios Including Excluding Including Excluding 
iad (in employee employee employee employee 
hepa: ag) | Contributions | contributions | contributions | contributions 


Percent of employed covered workers who could 



















United States. | $595,309 | $6,435,485 an as 


Alabama.......066 
California...... . 
Endl ene cceus aie 
Kentucky....5.... 
Louisians.... evoe 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.... 
New Jers@y......6 
Rhode Island..... 


1/ Excludes $200,000 withdrawn from the State's reserve to finance a temporary disability insurance 


program. 





3255 18.0 
54.6 30.2 
43,2 42,7 
67.3 56,2 
47.5 44g 
at.o 23.0 
37.6 36.0 
66.3 37.9 
60.5 39.0 
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- 29 - 
DEPENDENTS! ALLOWANCES, APRIL AND MAY 1947 





On April 1, 1947, Massachusetts became 
the fifth State to supplement the basic 
weekly unemployment benefit with an al- 


lowence for dependents. The District of 
Columbia has been paying dependents’ al= 
lowances since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, and Connecticut, Michigan, and 

Nevada since 195. 


Reports from these five States show a 
considerably larger proportion of. bene- 
ficiaries 1/ receiving de ts' al- 
lowances in Mey 1917 than in the preced~ 
ing month—22 percent as compared with 
17 percent. There was little difference 
between the 2 months, however, in the 
amount of the dependents! allowances or 





y As used in this report, a "benefici- 


ary is a person who, during the 
period, received his first payment 
in a benefit year. The same worker 
may have received two such first pay~ 
ments during the period and be count- 
ed twice; on the other hand, workers 


Table 1.--Amount of 


their effect m the average weekly bene- 
fit. In April, beneficiaries with com- 
pensable dependents were entitled, on the 
average, to an additional allowance of 
$4.11, or 19 percent more than their basic 
weekly benefit--$21.91. ‘In May, the cor- 
responding increase was again 19 percent— 
m $21.51 to $25.6). 
The report on te! Allowances, 
cember 1916" in the February 


September—De 

litle deoritel ee 
ities des pro or 
dependents! allowances for each of the 
States except Massachusetts. This State 
provides a benefit of $2 for each depen- 
dent child wider 18 years of age, and wm- 
like the other States, places no direct 
limitation on the number of dependents 
for whom benefits are payable. However, 
the total weekly benefit including the 
dependents! allowances cannot exceed the 
average weekly wage in the two base-period 
quarters of highest earnings. 


Table 1 shows the amount payable as de- 

ts' allowances in each of the five 
States and the relationship of this amowmt 
to the maximum basic weekly benefit. 


' allowances payable, 


of dependents' : 
April and May 197, five States 












State 


Connecticut. .ccccccces 
District of Columbia.,. 
Massachusetts .crccceoes 


Michigan.ecsscccvccccce 
MOVAdAcccscccccccccces 


Maximum 
additional | weekly benefit 
allowance 









Maximm basic | Maximm weekly benefit 
. amount including de- 


amount | pendents' allowances 


$28 


ef Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, whichever is less, 

2/ No absolute limit, but total weekly benefit including dependents' allowances cannot 

highest earnings. 

3/ Since most beneficiaries receive the maximm basic weekly benefit amount, $8 is 
usually the maximum additional allowance. 

L/ Or average weekly wage in the base-period quarter of highest earnings, whichever is 


less. 
@) 5/ $3 for first two dependents, and §3 for one additional dependent. 


exceed the average weekly wage in the two base-period quarters of 








A number of amendments relating to de- 
pendents' allowances were passed by the 
1947 legislatures of Nevada and Connecti- 
cut. In Nevada, the law was changed — 
effective July 1, 1947, to include step~ 
children as dependents, raise the maxi- 
mum basic weekly benefit to $20, and in- 
crease the maximm including dependents! 
allowances to $26. Allowances of $2 
were also made payable for each of the 
first three dependents, thereby permit- 
ting beneficiaries with only one depen- 
dent to receive a supplementary allowancs. 
In Connecticut, the legislative revisions, 
which do not become effective until 
April 1, 1948, exclude wives from the 
definition of dependent but raise the 
additional allowance per dependent to $3, 
the limitation on additional allowances 
to $12, the maximm basic weekly benefit 
to $24, and the macimm weekly benefit 
including dependents! allowances to $36. 


poncoreage of Beneficiaries with 
pendents owan.ces 


The proportions of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing dependents! allowances in April and 
May 19)7=--17 percent end 22 percent, 
respectively--were considerably smaller 
than the proportion during the preceding 
7 months—32 percent (table 2). The de=- 
creases are largely attributable to the 
fact that Massachusetts, with only 12 
percent of its beneficiaries receiving 
dependents' allowances in April and 16 
percent in May, accounted for more than 
half the beneficiaries in the five 
States. It was influential, therefore, 
in reducing the average rate of depen- 
dency payments for the group. 


Prior to April, Massachusetts was not 
paying dependents! benefits, and Michigan, 
with a relatively high rate of dependency 
payments, accounted for a majority of all 
beneficiaries. In April, however, 
Michigan accounted for only one-sixth of 
the beneficiaries, and in May it had less 
than three-tenths. Thus the large pro- 
portion of beneficiaries receiving de- 
pendents' allowances in that State no 
longer carried mich weight in determin- 
ing the over—all proportion for the 5 
States combined. 


Among beneficiaries receiving their first 

payments in April, the proportion with 
te! allowances was largest in 

Connecticut——3l, percent. Michigan ranked 


second with 28 percent, followed by the c 
District of Columbia (2) percent), Nevada 

(21 percent), and Massachusetts (12 per- 

cent). In May, however, Michigan had the 

largest proportion with dependents! allow= 
ances,-—-32 percent, compared with 27 per= » 

cent in Connecticut, 23 percent in Nevada, 

17 percent in the District of Columbia, 

and 16 percent in Massachusetts. 


Differences among the States in the pro- 
portion of beneficiaries with dependents! 
allowances are attributable to a variety 
of factors, including the family composi- 
tion of beneficiaries, the definition of 
dependents, and the relationship of the 
basic maximm weekly benefit to the maxi- 
mm including the allowence for depen- 
dents. The District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, provides that the total weekly — 
benefit payment may not exceed the basic 
statutory maximum. As a result, no per- 
son in that jurisdiction whose wage record 
entitles him to the maximum weekly benefit 
can receive an additional allowance for 
dependents. In each of the other States, 
on the other hand, the basic maximm 
weekly benefit may be augmented by the 
payment of dependents! allowances. ¢ 


About l, of every 10 beneficiaries receiving 
dependents' allowances in April and a 
had one dependent, 3 had 2 dependents, and 

3 had 3 or more dependents (table 3). 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, and 
Nevada limit the number of dependents for 
whom an allowance is payable to 3. More- 
over, in Nevada, no allowances were pay- 
able to a beneficiary who had only 1 depen- 
dent (table 1). That the latter limitation 
probably excluded many Nevada beneficiaries 
who would otherwise have been eligible for 
a supplementary allowance is suggested by 
the relatively large proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with only 1 dependent in the 
other States. In May, for example, this : 
proportion ranged from 38 percent in 
Michigan to 61 percent in the District of 
Columbia. 


The proportion of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing dependents! allowances was consider=— 
ably larger among men than women. In 
April, 29 percent of the men received such 
allowances compared with 2 percent of the 
women. Moreover, the proportion of male 
beneficiaries with dependents was higher 
than that for women in each of the 5 c 
States. In May, 38 percent of the men as 
against 3 percent of the women received 
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DEPENDENTS ' ALLOWANCES, APRIL AND MAY 1917 





On April 1, 1947, Massachusetts becane 
the fifth State to supplement the basic 
weekly wuemployment benefit with an al~- 


lowence for dependents, The District of 
Columbia has been paying dependents’ al~ 
lowances since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, and Connecticut, Michigan, and 
Nevada since 195. 


Reports from these five States show a 
considerably larger proportion of bene- 
ficiaries 1/ receiving dependents! al- 
lowances in May 19,7 than in the preced- 
ing month—-22 percent as compared with 
17 percent. There was little difference 
between the 2 months, however, in the 
amount of the dependents’ allowances or 





‘V/ As used in this report, a "benefit. 


one 
ary is a person who, during the 
period, received his first payment 
in a benefit year. The same worker 


may have received two such first pay- 
ments during the period and be count 
ed twice; on the other hand, workers 
who received benefits but not a first 
payment during the period are not 
included. 


Table 1.—-Amount of 


their effect om the average weekly bene- 
fit. In April, beneficiaries with com- 
pensable dependents were entitled, on the 
average, to an additional allowance of 
$4.11, or 19 percent more than their basic 
weekly benefit—$21.91. In May, the cor- 


responding increase was again 19 percent— 


fron $21.51 ‘to $25.64. 


The report on "Dependents' Allowances, 

tember-December 196" in the February 
1947 issue of i coe Activ- 
ities des pro or 
dependents! allowances for each of the 
States except Massachusetts. This State 
provides a benefit of $2 for each depen- 
dent child under 18 years of age, and m- 
like the other States, places no direct 
limitation on the number of dependents 
for whom benefits are payable. However, 
the total weekly benefit including the 
dependents! allowances cannot exceed the 
average weekly wage in the two base-period 
quarters of highest earnings. 


Table 1 shows the amount payable as de- 
pendents' allowances in each of the five 
States and the relationship of this amowmt 
to the maximm basic weekly benefit. 


' allowances payable, 


dependents" : : 
April and May 1947, five States 






Additional al- 
lowance per 
dependent 


State 






Comnecticub.ccccesccece 
District of Columbia., 
Massachusetts...ccccos 


Michigan .coscccsccccce 
Nevadaceccccccccccccces 


















. amount including de- 
pendants! allowances 


My Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, whichever is less. 

2/ No absolute limit, but total weekly benefit including dependents' allowances cannot 
exceed the average weekly wage in the two base-period quarters of highest earnings. 

3/ Since most beneficiaries receive the maximm basic weekly benefit amount, $8 is 
usually the maximm additional allowance. 

l/ Or average weekly wage in the base-period quarter of highest earnings, whichever is 


less. 
@ 35/3 for first two dependents, and $3 for one additional dependent. 








A number of amendments relating to de- 
pendents' allowances were passed by the 
1917 legislatures of Nevada and Connecti- 
cut. In Nevada, the law was changed 
effective July 1, 1947, to include step~ 
children as dependents, raise the maxi- 
mum basic weekly benefit to $20, and in- 
crease the maximm including dependents! 
allowances to $26. Allowances of $2 
were also made payable for each of the 
first three dependents, thereby permit- 
ting beneficiaries with only one depen- 
dent to receive a supplementary allowance. 
In Connecticut, the legislative revisions, 
which do not become effective until 
April 1, 1948, exclude wives from the 
definition of dependent but raise the 
additional allowance per dependent to $3, 
the limitation on additional allowances 
to $12, the maximm basic weekly benefit 
to $21, and the maxim weekly benefit 
including dependents' allowances to $36. 


ponconwage of Beneficiaries with 
penden owances 


The proportions of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing dependents! allowances in April and 
May 197=-17 percent end 22 percent, 
respectively--were considerably smaller 
than the proportion during the preceding 
7 months—32 percent (table 2). The de= 
creases are largely attributable to the 
fact that Massachusetts, with only 12 
percent of its beneficiaries receiving 
dependents! allowances in April and 16 
percent in May, accounted for more than 
half the beneficiaries in the five 
States. It was influential, therefore, 
in reducing the average rate of depen- 
dency payments for the group. 


Prior to April, Massachusetts was not 
paying dependents! benefits, and Michigan, 
with a relatively high rate of dependency 
payments, accounted for a majority of all 
beneficiaries. In April, however, 
Michigan accounted for only one-sixth of 
the beneficiaries, and in May it had less 
than three-tenths. Thus the large pro=- 
portion of beneficiaries receiving de- 
pendents' allowances in that State no 
longer carried mich weight in determin- 
ing the over-all proportion for the 5 
States combined. 


Among beneficiaries receiving their first 

payments in April, the proportion with 
ts' allowances was largest in 

Connecticut—=-3l percent. Michigan ranked 


second with 28 percent, followed by the 
District of Columbia (2) percent), Nevada 
(21 percent), and Massachusetts (12 per- 
cent). In May, however, Michigan had the | 
largest proportion with dependents’ allow= 
ances ,-=-32 percent, Compared with 27 per= 
cent in Connecticut, 23 percent in Nevada, 
17 percent in the District of Columbia, 
and 16 percent in Massachusetts. 


Differences among the States in the pro- 
portion of beneficiaries with dependents' 
allowances are attributable to a variety 
of factors, including the family composi- 
tion of beneficiaries, the definition of 
dependents, and the relationship of the 
basic maximm weekly benefit to the maxi- 
mm including the allowance for depen- 
dents. The District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, provides that the total weekly 
benefit payment may not exceed the basic 
statutory maximum. As a result, no per= 
son in that jurisdiction whose wage record 
entitles him to the maximum weekly benefit 
can receive an additional allowance for 
dependents. In each of the other States, 
on the other hand, the basic maximm 
weekly benefit may be augmented by the 
payment of dependents’ allowances. 


About , of every 10 beneficiaries receiving 
dependents! allowances in April and pe 
had one dependent, 3 had 2 dependents, and 

3 had 3 or more dependents (table 3). 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, and 
Nevada limit the number of dependents for 
whom an allowance is payable to 3. More- 
over, in Nevada, no allowances were pay-. 
able to a beneficiary who had only 1 depen- 
dent (table 1). That the latter limitation 
probably excluded many Nevada beneficiaries 
who would otherwise have been eligible for 
& supplementary allowance is suggested by 
the relatively large proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with only 1 dependent in the 
other States. In May, for example, this 
proportion ranged from 38 percent in 
Michigan to 61 percent in the District of 
Columbia, 


The proportion of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing dependents' allowances was consider- 
ably larger among men than women. In 
April, 29 percent of the men received such 
allowances compared with 2 percent of the 
women. Moreover, the proportion of male 
beneficiaries with dependents was higher 
than that for women in each of the 5 - 
States. In May, 38 percent of the men as 
against 3 percent of the women received 
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Table 2 .—-Number of beneficiaries and percent receiving dependents’ allowances, 
& ; by sex, 5 States, April and May 1947 









Percent 












Total receivi 
Tee. month mumber dependents fdr herd Total earring 
dependents! number dependents 
allowances allowance: 
April: 

Total, 5 States..... 2el 
Connecticut.........2.e.06 6.0 
District of Columbia...... 22.2 
Massachusetts........-.00. 9 
Michigan......... Pepys ; 4.9 
Nevada....... eMeevesea ses ° 8.0 

@.,... 

Total, 5 States..... 3.4 
Connecticut.....sscesees vis 6.3 
District of Colunbia...... 21.4 
Mascachusetts.......+.+006 2.1 
MPR Uteld c'cta ds Wags Ss é 41 
Nevada.scecoccccess ecccece ° 5.9 


Note: This table 1s corrected to July 31, 1947. 





dependents! allowances, and a similar 
relationship was found in ) States. 


This is partly explained by the fact that 
more men than women in the general popu- 
lation have dependents. It also results, 
however, from the nature of the statutory 
provisions, since generally the legisla- 
tion concerning dependents! allowances 
affords more protection to the dependents 
of male beneficiaries. 


Only the District of Columbia makes no 
explicit distinction between the depen= 
dents of male and female beneficiaries and 
includes as dependents the family members 
to whose support employed women most fre- 
quently contribute. As a result, in both 
months, more than one-fifth of the female 
beneficiaries in the District of Columbia 
received an allowance for dependents; in 
the other ); States, this proportion ranged 
from 1 to 8 percent in April, and from 2 
to 6 percent in May. 


Amount of Dependents! Allowances 


For persons receiving dependents! allow- 
ances, the increase in the weekly benefit 


was substantial. In both months, the aver- 


age weekly benefit including dependents! 


allowances was nearly one-fifth larger than 


the amount they would othery se have drawn 
solely on the basis of their wage records 
(table 4). In April, these allowances 
raised the average basic weekly benefit of 


those receiving them from $21.91 to $26.02, 


and in May from $21.51 to $25.64. Because 
most of the beneficiaries in these States 
did not receive dependents! allowances, 
however, the over—all average weekly 
benefit was not greatly affected. It was 
increased by only percent in April and 
5 percent in May. 


There was considerable variation from 
State to State in the effect of depen- 


dents! allowances on the size of the weekly 


benefit amount. Among persons receiving 
such allowances in April. the relative in- 
crease ranged from 8 percent in the 
District of Columbia to 27 percent in 
Nevada. The effect was mich the same in 
May. The low allowance per dependent 

of $1 and the $3 limit on allowances in. 


the District of Columbia are partly respon- 


sible for the small average allowance to 
which beneficiaries in that jurisdiction 
were entitled; in Nevada, by comparison, 
the minimum allowance payable was $3 and 
the maximum $6. Moreover, in the District 
of Columbia, among beneficiaries with de- 
pendents the average number of compensable 
dependents was relatively small. Reports 
for May show that only 1) percent of 

the beneficiaries in this State had 3 
compensable dependents, as compared with 
li percent in Nevada. In April the dif- 
ference between these 2 States in the 
proportion with 3 dependents was even 
greater-—6 percent as contrasted with 62 
percent. 


As already mentioned, in the District of 
Columbia no beneficiary at the maximm 
basic weekly benefit may receive any al-= 
lowance for dependents, In each of the 
other } States, however, the proportion 
of men receiving dependents! allowances 
was largest among those entitled to the 
highest basic weekly benefit (table 5). . 
In April, for all States combined, the 
proportion receiving dependents! allow- 
ances increased from 10 percent among men 
with a basic weekly benefit of less than | 
$10, to 3k percent among those entitled 


to the basic maximum. Similarly, in May, | 


this proportion ranged from 16 percent 

to 42 percent as the basic weekly benefit 
increased from less than $10 to the maxi- 
mum. This relationship may be explained ~ 
in part by the fact that male benefici- 
aries with higher earnings during their 
base periods are probably older, and 

hence more likely to have family responsi- 
bilities. 
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Table 3 .—-Percentage distributionof beneficiarieswith dependents' allowances, 
by sex and number of dependents, 5 States, April and May 1947 


State, sex, and 
month - 





April: 


CELL e's eeu elsia cle e's 


CONNSCTACULs ceccesveccces 


District of Columbia... 
Massachusetts....cccceee 
Michigan. .ccccscccercoses 
MMV EUMcy cleulc vs ee eve meee 


MOD cigs sieve Go's 'a.6 


GCOMHECTIGUE. v0 cle wiebecee. 
District of Columbia.... 


Massachuse@tts,..ccecscecs 
Michigan. ...ssccccscvese 
PIBUOA cla iulels <a lose: olete's 8vs:0'8'e 


WOMOD crete slais + «\ss - 
Connecticut. eeseeoveeoene ee 
District ef Columbia.... 
Massachusetts. eooeeeevee08@ 


PLCHI PAN «iiss 06 s\svels seein ee 
PIO cute Sac ele cla wee gi8 ese. 


May: 
GCM L wie seine sie ele ee 


WONNSC>UCU bs vig bh cuie obs 0.48 


District of Columbia.... 


Massachusettes. ssceve 
Michigan... .cscsccccciicne 
ROMO G Gels Abe eyes sib wiovate.6 


MOY eels 0 vies ters a%s Wate 


PODNOCCL CUP 6's cue ev eis ot 016 
District of Columbia.... 
Massachusettsecccscscere 
BRC LANA othe ibisisie ele iele 6 Fe! a' 
Nevada, Be ea Rea © coeereeeee 


WOMON Gs ois a sso ss,0, sicko 


GUNS CU LOUG Ss ersisrece os cen 
District of Columbia.... 
Massachusetts.....ccscce 
MA GHUBAT , weee oS se 014 0 eee 
NOVAOR eae sla eustoceteem cals’ 


Note: ‘This table corrected to July 31, 1947. 


Percentage distribution by specified 
number of dependents 


is) 


e 


Or 


4.2 
48 
6.4 
6.9 
3.4 
g 
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Table 4 Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents’ allowances, 


5 States, April and May 1947 


Class ef beneficiary, 
type of benefit, and month 





April: 


All beneficiaries: 
Average basic weekly benefit. ..sscccceccrecccoes 
Average weekly benefit including dependenta' 
SLL OWANOCOS as sc celalclbicltels.s ce clue eleeialele eesee eeesee 


Percentage ANCTORSE socio i cig biostih oleieie clele,» Sisleieiete arene 


Beneficiaries receiving dependents’ allowances: 
Average basic weekly benefit.....sccrcecscvcees . 
Average weekly benefit including dependents! 

SLLOWanCceG. ss o\ci5 so clels leis n-slaie nie cle s)a.dlbele ciple sitia Biel 


Percentage ANCTOASO. cocccccececce eeeoere e@eeoeeooveeee 
Beneficiaries not receiving dependents’ allowances: 
Average basic weekly benefit.......sceccveces ute 

May: 


All beneficiaries; 
Average basic weekly benefit... cscccccescceces 
Average weekly benefit including dependents! 
SLI OWANCES Ss ciciccin's cc's tslog cise sas sivisnsiciisieisieeie 


Percentage LHOTORSO. cecicccccccecceosescecciiscecee 


Beneficiaries receiving dopendents' allowances; 
Average basic weekly benefit, ..ccccescccececcce 
Average weekly benefit including dependents! 

GLLOWRNGO H's icine ciaiore 6b cielelcieeloh eke eters letdie a reie 


Percentage increase....e.. eeeeecse eeceeeeseoeoeeeerce 


Beneficiaries not receiving dependents’ allowances: 
Average basic weekly DOROLLG ios: ssc ie's cles cieleidie ec 


rea Connecti cut 





$20.42 
$21.17 
367. 


$21.91 
$26.02 


18.8 


$20.11 


$18.53 
$19.67 
62 


$20.42 
$23.77 
16.5 


$17.56 


$18.01 
$18.94 
542 


$20.08 
$23.47 
16.9 


$17.23 


District of 


Columbia 1/ 





$16.58 


$16.90 ¢ 


1.9 


$15.77 
$17.07 
8.2 


$16.85 


$16.11 
$16.37 


1.6 


$14.08 
$15.61 
10.9 


$16.52 


~ 


Massa= , 
Pe, 


$21.16 
$21.67 
2.4 


$24.20 
$28.46 


17.6 


$20.75 


$21.31 
$21.98 


3el 


$24.02 
$28.16 


17328 


$20.78 


$18.85 
$20.46 


8.5 
$19.49 
$24.11 


23.7 


$18.59 


$19.30 
$21.04 


9.0 


$19.77 
$24, 25 


'g2euz 


$19.08 





$17.42 
$18.46 


$17.86 
$22.72 


$17.30 


$17.52 
$18.52 
5. 


$17.74 
$22.05 
24.3 


$17.45 


1/ In the District of Columbia, no dependents’ allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximum of $20. 


Note: his table is corrected to July 31, 1947. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, September 1947 








September August 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947)........6. 37,000 ,000 
2. Covered ent (estimated)....... shes ola ge wen 31,500,000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims...........- 129, 304 141,466 
b. Number filing continued claims.......... 816,530 980 , 58h 
4. Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month: 
DP PMOMDB TT fo. Ac cies oculwo'ec bce cdess 505, 814 593,976 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 31.1 31.3 
(3) Average number per week...... on, 126 454 148,494 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
CLF MUIBDOY Jcic sc cscs ceis'electe s Uiieicie sie’ 682,030 773,393 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... hi. 9 40.8 
(3) Average number per week........ 170, 508 193, 348 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month: 
CL VUMOOE? <a bac ss cult occas cl clo S van 745,000 864,000 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... 2.0 223 
b. Number receiving first payments during 
MOM eee gi anasto Rs SW cind Gab » atk ee ed oe Sie 232,000 333,000 
c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 
k weeks in month: 
Di EN UMDOT A ciuveties Sig iatale vee oie hs es 91,000 99,000 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during : 
weeks in month......... ae 13.3 12.8 
(3) Average number per week........ 22,800 24, 800 
6. Amount of benefits: 
nena t fOr month: >... pce cscdecs ccesceee $59, 802,000 $67 , 047,000 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
Mata Ceram) Ts ck Ts oc o's wcials os bio bob acne $17.71 $17.71 


ooo 


See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 2 
Data_on Unemployment Insurance Ge 


item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 
the total number. of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


am 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 


y the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
he Band by State agencies. 


Item 4. Claimant turnover 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


= the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks 
in the month. 


= the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
h.week period. 


C=A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


co) 
| 


all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.¢., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the period. 


Item he (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 
month is obtained by dividing A by C. 4 


Item 4b (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 
in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Ciaimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is derived 


by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by 
such weeks. 


Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended July 26 and August 30. 
Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks: 


For August: Weeks ended August 9, 16, 23, and 30. 
For September: Weeks ended September 6, 13, 20, and 27. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
SEPTIMBER 1947 





Initial claims fluctuate’ slightly from 


week to week during September, fhe aver- 
age weekly number, 126,500, wae considere 
ably lower than the average of 153,300 in 
August. The reason for the decline ape» 
pears to have been a general improvement 


in employment conditions throughout the 


country. The few scattered increases 
during the month were the result of short- 
term lay-offs brought on by a shortage of 
materials and by labor-management disputes, 


Except for a slight upturn in the second 
week of September, continued claims have 
declined since mideJuly, The slight in» 


erease was due to administrative factors 


and was lost in the averags for the weeks 
ended in the month, 870,600. Thie figure 
was considerably lower than the average 
of 1,062,980 for weeks ended in August. 


The declines from August to September, 
which were reflected in both waiting~ 
period and compensable clains, were wide» 
spread, Webraeka was the only State to 
report @® higher level of continued clains 
at the end of September than at the end of 
the preceding month, and the level in that 
State was higher by less than 50 clains. 


Continued claims were about 100,000 fewer 
in the laet week in September than in the 
corresponding week in 1946, Most States 
reported fewer claims than a year earlier. 
Flerida, hewever, was an ontstanding ex~ 
ception, with 16,000 continued claime in 
the last week of September 1947 compared 
with 9,000 in the same week in 1946, 


Ineured unempleyment in September repre- 
sented only 3 percent ef covered 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN: LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 
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eapleyment. This was the same ratio as 
that for November 1946, the lowest point 
since the end of the war. The drop from 
3.7 in August to 3.0 in September wae the 
largest change thie yeer, Wisconsin wes 
the only State to report an increase, The 
ratio dropped as much as 1 percent in 
eight States-~-Indiena, Maine, Massachusctts, 


Michigan, Nevada, Hew Hampshire, Rhode 
Iglend, and Vermont. The highest ratios 

in September were those in Rhode Island, - 
6.2, and California, 5.4. Three States-- 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming-- 

head the low of 0.4, and six othere had 

¥atios of less than 1 percent, 4 





INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY 1945 TO DATE 
(INCLUDES INSURED PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 





MILLIONS 
4.0 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
EACH MONTH 
3.5 
3.0 
2.5 
2.0 
25 sere 
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aaa 
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SOURCE: STATE UI CLAIMS REPORTED TO BES 
VETERANS UA CLAIMS REPORTED TO VA 
RAILROAD U! CLAIMS REPORTED TO RRB 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
August 1947 





Claims for State unemployment insurance The recall of many workers who had been 


dropped decidedly during August, Initial laid off in the textile ané apparel in- 
claims fell off more than @ third, from dustries during the slump of the past’ few 
942,000 to 616,000. From a 1947 high of months alee lightened the clains lead, 
5,219,000 in July, continued claims dropped | According to preliminary estimated of the 
to a new 1947 low of 4,275,000. lvery Bureau of Labor Statistics, nonagricnlture 
State reported fewer initial claims, and al employment rose by 420,000 to 40,6 miiw 


only & States reported a rise in continued lion in August, the highest figure so far 
claims. In 4 of these & States, the clains this yeer. About three-fourths of this 
loads were inflated as a result of the new increase was in the manufacturing group, 
Denefit yeare that began in July. The most with textile, apparel, and food industries 
marked declines in both types of clains in the lead, Censtruction activities con- 
occurred along the eastern seaboard in the tinued to gain throughout August; 83,000 
apparel and textile area, and in California,| permanent-type dwelling units were started, 
where the canning industry reached its sea- & slightly higher number than in July. 
sonal peak, fhe pick-up in the automobile industry, 
after layweoffs cansed by a shortage of 
fhe sharp decreases for August are in part steel, resulted in a drop of 69,800 in 
@ reflection of the abnormally heavy load initial claims in Michigan. Thie was the 
of claims in July from workers who had not largest decrease in the Nation, Michigan, 
been in their jobs long enough to be eligi- however, reported the largest increase in 
ble for vacation pay when their plants shut | continued claims, Oontinuance of unemploy- 
down for al or 2-week vacation period. ment in the supplier plants affected by 


Table 1..-Summary of unemployment insurance operations 





August 1947 
4) ; ; Amount of change from-- 
ree Number or 

emount July 1947 August 1946 
MUSA LCLASMO. yeu oin-6'Sh oiaeinsin a Nielcia ais os 0.0 06 s'o10,4 eee bist sleeaes 1/ +75, 000 
ELTON SEE Petes Ee dks Chk woe des bs Sa ealaw nih +6, 000 
AAALtional 2/ ..occcceasecccvcccoceses AE ey Rivlouine te +68, 000 
Continued CLOIM ©. bio a ocia Gicleie suis lace elma © Corer oerecerveseseneee =~ 329, 000 
Waiting period RTs Mh es aWad es Calis cee Ns clea bnee +99, 000 
Compensable....csscecscsesers eecece scocsoece eoocesecosseces ~27, 000 
ny Weeks BOMNGUERUOEGs 4ea Géles'ceeeee evicceeccckeN seuss cpleeceeeces 2 #514, 000 170, 000 
f Total MEDS EVO Sale Phin edd ve ures Mewes e eb eceesteebnecess -1, 265,000 #1, 328,000 
Other than total unemployment Air ieahwcdehh ob escauaees u/ 9 6 +751, 000 +857, 000 
First payments.. Cocco erereeseovrecesee Seo ee eer eoessoesesesee -70 ,O00! +58 ,000) 
ESE CE e eee dl Westie oNwdh Op ea hoes’ eeAee.6 tos caaveaese.ces 4 | +15 ,000' -41 ,000 
Weekly average beneficiaries. ...cecccccccccrscccccesccseseres ; —47 ,000 -69 ,000 
Benefits paid RAE eoececeeeres Coeescee eorerooeerroevesseese ~9, 691, 000 -11,056, 000 


Benefits paid since first payable CoeeseeoeeeHeeerereore” 


Funds available as of August 31, 1 PEAS eo ooseeereneeoeesee +$104, 775, 205 +$ 344, 032, 598 


1/ Includes estimates for California, Hawaii and Ohio. 
2/ Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims, and Ohio prior to September 1946. 
LY Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 
q/ Includes estimates for Maine, District of Columbia, and Rhode Island: also Maryland and New York for 
total unemployment only. 
5/ Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than totel unemployment, 
| B/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks. 
L/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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the curtailment in the automobile plants 
caused an increase of 68,300 in the State's 
continued claims load. 


fhe number of weeke of unemployment compen- 
sated dropped from &, 347,900 to 3,833,000, 

the lowest since the short month of Febru» 

ary. As a result, benefit payments dropped 
by $9.7 million to $67.0 million, 


Initial Clains 


Initial claims were below July levels in 
every State for which data are available. 
Data for California, Hawaii, and Ohio were 
not received, but estimates based on 
weekly data indicate declines from the 
number in July. Michigan's drop of 69,800 
signified the end of lay-offs at a large 
automobile firm; the 48,800 initial claims 
received during the month were less than 
half the July number. Increased employment 
in the apparel and canning industries was 

- the major factor in New York's decline of 
51,200. In Pennsylvania the drop of 26,600 
was due largely to the fact that the July 
totals had been inflated by a large volume 
of claims from workers laid off for vaca~ 
tion periods and not eligible for vacation 
pey. The recall of many workers who were 
temporarily laid off by garment and textile 
plants, shoe factories, and coal mines was 
also a contributing factor. New Jersey's 
drop of 17,300 represented a return to 
more normal levels after the abnormally 
heavy July load resulting from payless 
vacation lay-offs and from labor disputes, 
Initial claims for August in the five 
States that began new benefit yeare in 
July--Arkansas, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington--were about half the number re- 
ceived in July. 


Continued Clains 





All but 8 States showed a decline in con~ 
tinued claims during August. Outstanding 
among these 8 States were Michigan and 
Indiana, with increases of 68,300 and 
4,000, respectively. The higher leveis in 
both these States were connected with the 
conditions in the automobile industry. 

In Michigan the rise resulted from coatinu- 
ing unemployment in plants affected by 
major automobile firms. In Indiana a lay~ 
off at a large South Bend automobile firm, 
caused by a strike in a supplier plant, 
was a major factor, though lay~offe for 
vecation periods and inventory aleo con- 
tributed. Of the 5 States that began new 
benefit years in July, all but Oregon 





showed increases in continued claims, 
Ontstending among the declines in con- 
tinued claims were those 232,700 in 
Hew York, 99,500 in Massachusetts, 
89,500 in Pennsylvania, and 76,800 in 
Illinois, 


Despite the sudstantial declines in cone 
tinued claims in most States during August, 
all but 3 Statee east of the Mississinpi-- 
Delaware, Kentucky, and West Virginia-- 
still had a greater volume of continued 
claime than in November 1946, when the 
postwar low for the Nation occurred, West 
of the Mississippi, however, continued 
claime were below the comparable November 
1946 levels in all but 7 States, From 
November 1946 through July, the eastern 
States had shown a fairly steady increase, 
while the downward trend in the western 
States has been continuous since early 
spring, as shown below: 


Continued Claims (in thousands 





Unemployment Ratio 


The relative incidence of insured unemploy- 
ment during August was the lowest for the 
year--3.7 percent; in July and June the 
ratio was 4,0 percent. In 6 States—Maine 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee--the ratio dropped 
a full percentage point, though it re- 
mained well above the national average in 
all but Mississippi and North Carolina, 

On the other hand, the unemployment ratio 
jumped from 2.5 to 7.4 percent in Rhode 
Island (the highest in the Nation), from 
2.5 to 4.1 percent in Michigan, and from 
3.2 to 4,2 percent in Washington. Rhode 
Island's increase represented a return to 
more normal levels, since the July ratio 
was low for administrative reasons. In 
California the ratio dropped from 6.7 to 
6.0 percent but was the sécond highest in 
the Hation. This State's ratio had 
Gropped each month since April, when it 
was 9.1 percent. 





Women Claiments 


In Februsry of this yeer, women filed 40 
percent of the compensable claime in the 
country. In June and July, the proportion 
reached 51 percent and then dropped back 
to 49 percent in August. The increase was 
widespread and not particularly concen~ 
trated in the textile areas, az might have 
been expected in view of the slump in this 
induetry and the fact that most of its em- 
ployees are women. Listed below are some 
of the States, scattered throughout the 
country, with the greatest increéses in 
the proportion of compensable claims filed 
by women, 


State | Aug, | Feb, || State | Aug, | Feb 





Beneficiaries 





The weekly number of persons receiving & 
benefit check dropped from 962,000 to 
862,000 during the 5 weeks ended August 30. 
The decline was fairly steady, with a 
slight increase only in the week ended 
August 23. The weekly average for August, 
911,000, was 47,000 below that for July. 
California, Kentucky, Meryland, and 
Pennsylvania reported significant declines 
in these 5 weeks, and Michigan and Weshing~ 
ton were the only States with avpreciable 
increases, 


Benefits 


The drop in benefit payments was high- 
lighted by the declines of more than 2,0 
million in California and New York and 1,0 
in Pennsylvania, The only significant ine 
ereases were in Michigan and Washington, 
where payments rose $651,500 and $255,900, 
respectively. All States but 4 reported 
smaller benefit exvenditures than in 
July. 
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REGION I 


The insured unemployment ratios for August 
ranged from 2.9 percent in Connecticut to 
7-4 percent in Rhode Island, the highest 
in the Nation. Only Connecticut and 


Vermont (3.0 percent) had ratios below 


the national average, Ratios for each 
State in this region except Rhode Island 
were lower than in July. A good portion 

of the Nation's textile industry is located 
in this region, and the decline in both 
initial and continued claims in each 

State reflects the improvement in ths 
industry. 


Connesticut.--4A decline in the payless 
vacetion lay-offs that had inflated the 
July claims load was a major factor in 
the decline of 5,700 in initial claims, 

A few lay-offs, however, were reported 

in the last week of the month in firms 
making electrical parts, brase, and caste 
ings, A temporary ley-off for inventory 
also occurred in a ball-bearing firn, 


Maine.--A pickeup in all kinds of seasonal 
activities accounted for the appreciable 
decline in both types of claims, 


New Hampshire.--Initial and continued 
claims were below the July levele despite 
claims filed by workers unemployed as a 
result of labor disputes in the textile 
industry. 


Vermont.--A seasonal pick-up of employment 
jn the service industries and improved 
prospects in the textile industry, partic- 
ularly in the Burlington area, accounted 
for a good part of the decreased claims 
load, 


REGICN II-III 


The August unomployment ratios of 5.1 
percent in New Jersey and 5.6 percent in 
New York each represent a decline of a 
full percentage point from the July ratios. 


Delaware,--Seasonal employment in the Dover 
end Georgetown food-processing plants ace 
counted for much of the decrease in the 
claime load, The resumption of activity 

in the Wilmington area after the July vaca- 
tion period also contributed, 


New Jersey.--The sharp decline in claims 
represented the normal seasonal low for 
August after the abnormally heavy load of 
July that reaulted from mass vacation lay- 
offs and a few labor disputes, 


New York.--The decline in all types of 
claims during August was attributed chiefly 
to increased employment in the New York 
City apparel industry. Other contributory 
factors included pick-up in the canning 














and glove industries, as well us the re- 
opening of plants that had been closed for 
inventory or because of a lack of materials 
or an industrial dispute, 


Pennsylvania.--The decreased claims load 
was attributed to the volume of vacation 
lay-offs in July. Other factors were the 
recall of many workers who had been tempo= 
rerily laid off by garment and textile 
plants, shoe factories, and anthracite coal 
mines, and seasonal increases in employment 
in the food-processing and construction in- 
dustries. 


REGION Iv 


Zxcept in West Virginia, where the ratio 
was 3.4 percent, the unemployment ratios 
for Auguet for 4)]1 States in this region 
were more than one full percentage point 
below the national average of 3.7 percent. 
For the region as a whole, initial claims 
were down 38 percent, and continued claims 
29 percent, 


District of Columbia.--The small increase 
in continued claims was attributed to the 
seasonal slowdown in wholesale and retail 
trade and service industries, 


North Carolina.--A general improvement in 
the employment situation, particularly 

in the textile industry, was responsible 
for the drop in the claims load. Group 
lay-offs were confined largely to the 
hoeiery and other textile mills that had 
been overating only part time for the 
past several months, mainly because of 
shortage of materials and lack of orders, 


Yirginia.--Part of the decline in the 
August claims load was due to the ex= 
haustion of benefits by 3300 claimants 
among the group who filed immediately 
after the beginning of the new benefit 
yeer on May 1. Another factor was the 
resumption of work in seasonal establish~ 
ments, particularly tobacco, food, and 
peanut-processing plants. 


West Virginia.--Fewer labor disputes and 
a reduction in the number of plants 
Closing down for vacation periods and re~- 
pairs contributed to the decrease in the 
claims load. 


REGION 7 


New spells of unemployment as measured by 
initial claims were less in this region 
during August than during July, while 


continued claims declined in all States 
but Michigan. 


Kentucky.--The recall ox workers by a 
clothing firm and several distilleries 
that had been closed for the past few 
months accounted for the lower claims load. 


Michigen,~-The unemployment ratio in this 
State jumped from 2,5 percent for July to 
4.1 percent for August, mainly as a result 
of the unemployment in the automobile in- 
dustry. The drop of 69,800 in initial 
Claims signified the end of lay-offs in 

@ large firm, which had affected some 
100,000 workers. The increase of 6%, 300 
in continued claims, however, resulted 
from continuing unemployment in other 
plants affected by lay-offs in major autos 
motive concerns. 


REGION VI 


The unemployment ratio for August in each 
State in. this region was below the national 
average, Wisconsin's 0.6 percent was one 
of the lowest in the Nation, 


Tllinois.--Part of the drop of 18,700 in 
initial claims and of 76,800 in continued 
Claims was attributed to the end of the 
payless vacation lay-offs that hed chare 
acterized July, and part to the exhaustion 
of wage credits by 4,800 and 5,300 persons, 
respectively, in July and August. 


Indiana,~-The increase of 4,000 in contin- 
ued claims during August was the second 
largest in the Nation. The rise in claims 
at South Bend was attributed to a lay-off 
at an automobile plant, which was brought 
about by a strike in a supplier plant. 
Increases in claims at Fort Wayne, Lafayette, 
Marion, Muncie, and New Castle were due to 
vacation lay-offs and lay-offs caused by 

a@ lack of orders, In the Anderson, 
Evansville, and Indianapolis areas, however, 
claims decreased as operations resumed 
after vacation and inventory lay-offs, 


Wieconsin.--The declines in both types of 
claims during August did not entirely off- 
set the increases in July. Temporary lay- 
offs dDecause of material shortages in auto- 
mobile firms in the Kenosha and Janesville 
areas and a labor dispute in a shipbuilding 
firm prevented further declines. 


REGION VII 


For the region as a whole, the July-August 
decline in initial claims was 35 percent 





The 
unemployment ratio for August dropped 4 
full percentage point in Mississippi and 


and in continued claims, 16 percent. 


Tennessce, The ratios in Florida and 
Tennessee were 5.4 percent and 5,0 percent, 
respectively, but each represented a de~ 
cline from July. 


Alabamea,.--In the Sylacauga area about 200 
new claims for partial benefits were filed 
by textile workers. 


Florida,--A decline in the August claims 
load followed the July increase that had 
resulted from the semi-annual lay-off of 
Tampa cigar workers during inventory. 
Another factor in the August decline wes 
the leveling off of the seasonal glump in 
employment in the citrus industry and 
related industries. 


Georgia.--The significant decreases in 
claims loads indicate generally improved 
economic conditions, There have been no 
further reports of layeoffs in the textile 
and apparel industries, and the canning 
industry absorbed 86 number of workers, 


South Carolina.--The absence of any sige 
nificant mass lay-offs in August resulted 
in the decline in initial claims to 4,100, 
the lowest level since May, However, with 
the decline in mass lay-offs, the percent- 
age of job losses by men appears to de 
increasing, Approximately 63 percent of 
the initial claims were filed by men, In 
recent months, many women filed claims as 
mass lay-offs occurred in the textile and 
apparel industries, which employ large 
numbers of women. The fact that fewer 
women filed new claims in August than in 
any other month in 1947 indicates that the 
apparel industry may be approaching a more 
stable employment level, 


Tennessee.--August initial claims totaled 
7,500--fewer than in any other month in 
1947 and 3,600 below the number in July.’ 
This drop occurred despite the temporary 
lay-offs in the automobile and chemical 
industries in the last week of the month, 


REGION VIII 


The unemployment ratio for August in each 
State in this region was 1,2 percent or 
below. In the Dakotas, less than 1 
covered worker out of every 200 was unem- 
ployed during the week ended August 9. 


lowa.~-Fewer claims of both types were 
filed in August than in any other month 





with practically 211 areas showing a de- 
crease. ' 


Vebraska,--Decreases in all types of 


claims were largely due to the demand for ; 


workers in building construction, paving 
and highway Construction food proceesing, 
railroed maintenance, and agricultural 
activities, 


North and South Dakota.--Continued clains 
in both these States declined for the 
sixth successive month. A demand for 
workers in seasonal industries has been 
e factor in the past few months. 


REGION IX 


The unemployment ratioe for Kensas (2.2 
percent) and Arkansas (3.5 percent) were 
below the national average. 


Arkensas,.--The decline in initial cleims 
reflected the volume received in July, 
when the new benefit year began, The 
increase in continued claims conformed to 
the usual pattern for the second month 

of the new benefit year. 


Oklahoma,.~-Initial and continued claims 
were below the July levels despite a 
number of cleims received as a result 

of a labor dispute and the continued shute 
down of the lead and zinc mines, 


REGION X 


Slightly more than 3 of every 100 covered 
workers in Louisiana were unemployed in 
the week ended August 9, while the corre- 
sponding rate was 1.1 in New Mexico and 
1.5 in Texas, 


Texes.--Factors contributing to the August 
decline in claims were increases in the | 
number of farm jobs, particularly in cote 
ton and grain farms, and excellent con- 
etruction weather throughout the month, 
when many new projects, both housing and. 
commercial, got under way. 





REGION xI 


For the region as a whole, initial claims 
in August were 46 percent below the number 
received in July, while continued claims 
dropped only 5 percent. The differing 
trends were primarily due to the sharp 
declines in initial claims and the slight 
increases in continued claims in Idaho 

and Utah that followed the beginning of 


~ 


eo 


since WJ-dey, The decline was widespread, ~ @ 


wy 
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new benefit years in July. 


The unen- 
ployment ratio of 2.1 percent in Utah 
was the highest among the 5 States in 


this region. All others were 1,6 percent 
or below, 

Colorado.--The lower claims level for 
August was attributed to seasonal factors, 
such as increased employment resulting 
from the tourist business and food 
processing as well as the end of ley-offs 
in the coal mines. 


Montana.--An extensive placement cam- 
paign wes in force during the summer 
months, Many unemployed workers were 
placed in the construction, agricultural, 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, 
and service industries, particularly in 
August. Women continued to file the bulk 
of the claims, but most of the few jobs 
open to women were seasonal in nature, 
One of the difficulties of the placement 
program wes the reluctance of claimants 
to leave their homes because of the 
housing shortages in many areas where 
jobs are available. 


REGION XII 


The unemployment ratios rose significantly 
in Arizona, Nevada, and Washington. 
Oregon's 3.1 percent was the lowest in the 
region, and California's 6.0 percent was 
the highest. 


Arizona.--Kkimployment appeared to be more 
stable than it had been for some time with 
little change either up or down. Conse~ 
quently, unemployed workers found job oppor= 
tunities difficult to locate. This fact was 
partly responsible for the increase in con~ 
tinued claims, 


California.--Though monthly claim data were 
not available, the weekly claims figures in- 
dicated a substantial downward trend in 
August. i 


Oregon.--Increased seasonal yoo opportuni- 
ties, particularly in harvesting and food 
processing, accounted for a large part of 
the decline in both types of claims. In 
addition, an increase in continued clains 
occurred in July, when this State began a 
new benefit year; claimants had been pere 
mitted to file their new benefit year 
glaime during the latter part of June. 


eeay 9 Mere 
fable 2.--Initial claims received ia leeal effices, by State, August 1947 





All claimants 


Region and State ire of “Sait anges 


Anguet 
"ae a 
Sey Ra eaET 15000 


Region I: 
Connecticut. .coscccsscccoere 


Maine..ececes eereeee @eeeevvece 
Massachugetts.ceccressescsce 
New Hampshire@.ccocccsccscece 
Rhode Island... eoeere e@erveoeoeeve 


Vermont...seee> eececccccesce ° 
Region II-III: 
Delawar@eccccoccccccccccccccs 
New SJOTBOYe cccoccccceccveces 
Now York, ccccccvccrecccsccecs 
Pennsylvania.ccocsccvcersove 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia...c.see 
Maryland...crccossccsercceses 
North Carolinas -csccssseccece 
Virginia. .ccccccccccecccvece -1,229 
West Virginilascerccscscovvces ako =3,376 


Kentucky. cccccccccccccscccces -1,945 

Michigan....ssccossscvscvvvece -69, 752 +7,177 

Ohio Coe eos ere esse sess Coon Loar — 
Region YVI% 

aot AAC deep reat ee -18,716 -2,746 

Indiana. .cccccccvcccsencerves -2,893 +8,606 

Wisconsin. ..cccescescccresse -1,075 +1,901 
Region VII: 

Alabema..ccccsccscscecees eco 


Ploridseccccesncocscccccescere 
Georg laccccccccccscccsccccce 
Missisaippi...csccvccscroee ° 
South Carolina... e@oece ecoeree 
TeEMNCEBEC. .cocccccccececcece 
Region VIII: 
OWReccccevecsesconerscevese 
Minn Os0te. -sccccrsevcscccccee 
Nevbrackas -cccccscccsccseccse 
North Dakota....-ccers serece 
South Dakota...ccscerecs este 
Region IX: 
Arkaneas...:; eecoce eooreee eee 
Kansaberococccvceccscesecoree 





Region Xs 
JOUI SIENA. ceccsccaccosveuese 
New MexicOcccccescccce eeeeoe e 
TORARi cecevceccvesevocevecsese 


Tdaho.sccccsee eecceoescrores 
Montana, .ccccccccvccnnccecce 
Utaherercccccecescvcrcccocse 
Wyomingececsvcccsece eeeserce 
Region XII: 
APLZONA, ccocvccccvcescccccece 
California BY) pecccctwoeneces 
Nevada. ..c- e@eeene e@eecoaeteeveed 
Oregon, ccsccccsccccrccecccce 
Washington. scocccceccccce cee 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska. ....0. e@recece e@oorveeee 





1/ Includes additional cleims in Texas, 

2/ Includes estimates for California, Hawaii, and Ohio; also Arkanses for women claimants only. 

BY Date not yet received, 

a/ Since Wieconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a 
benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 





Note: This table is corrected to September 17, 1947. 
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Table 3.~-Continued clains U/ received in local effiees, by State, August 1947 


commana 


Region ani State vel 
Saber : Claimants 
98 ou6 


Begion I: 
Comnecticut............0.0- 71,168 
Maine...... 2 te? ery ee 26, 846 
Massachusetts... .cccccosssees 273, 233 
New Hampshire........ SARC 20, 792 
Rhode Island...... errecoee ‘ee 1,78 
Wermont, cc. ccs ccsedcey ced e 7,351 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.........0. aad wove’ 5,505 
Mew Jersey........ elt. te 7 263, 694 
New TOLK sone hubs piceeiae e 6 de 935,760 
Pennsylvania, @eorrece eeeseoee 330, hes 9, 532 #101 ? 135 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia....... 15, 334 +199 +4, 252 
Maryland. eevee ersorresarese 4g, 9 25, 622 ~17,97 
North Daroling..vcscccess ee 59, 33, 261 +24, 1) 
Virginia....ces. eevee eercce 39,116 18, 340 713. 3B 
West Virginia........... os 43,026 o8, 233 m17,7 
Region V: 
ROHGUCEY ost veo s clssine coceece 47, 698 #15, 002 w17, 301 45, 616 
Rete honerar tes teks? 241, 352 +68, 297 ~71, 79% 197,435 
° oe eee eee ee ee | ows — ee 
Region VI; 
PIREROLOL ios enc ccb covert ies 282, 4s6 
THAR csccccccececeseesee 63, 504 
Wisconslin.ccccccccnccccsece 22, 518 
Region VII; 
LR ORME L'a alee vee ce ps cee eenee 66, 6 
WLOULUM c e'cc Vis alates Ghee oe epen 73, 
GOOrBisececcccccccccccvecer 59,830 
Missiasippl...cecoerccveces 22, O14 
South Carolina.scrcccercccs 18,254 
Tennesse@cerscccsccvccvcece 84, 252 
Region VIII; 
MOUS ie chica hin cisisieinsieaid ac ese 13, 655 
MADOE SOC péseceneccsoeceacre 13, 095 
OULHEMR cesses ovcebeccense 3, 308 
Worth Dakota. .cccscscvesvce B42 
South Dakotaccwscocnecesses sh 
Region IX; 
Arkansas. cccccsesecveccecce 27,895 
EONORGi occ: vin Tevcecscccce 18,427 
PUNLSROUTS cs dcacsececccessicces 104, 60s 
DRLSNOWR ves dip eleceaeet bese 20, 99% 
Region X: 
Gok ikangs bees sates ce Gewk 30,9 
Hew Mexico... .ceccccccccwecs 3,02 
MOEBSE Es eal ce cs vis bo 05% oe ve 35,727 
Region XI; 
DOLOPERGcs oc oscs cies cotelcoe 8,774 
TOBRO sc cscecccccccoecsseos 5, 280 
MON GEIR 5 5 s's c's Geb bic.ce ee sc ce 3047 
TIRE ee taste Se xs 4.016. nielele as &, 78 
WFOMLDE ss ccd sccncscececses 1,124 
Region XII: 
ATA BONA. concccccccccccccece 12,501 
California Rigtasesssieneos oom 
Nevada. crcccccccccccccccece 4, 283 
OPO Gone sscsscccecvocsescces 34,753 
Washington. .ccccccccccevese 19, 072 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AILBEDicccge veccescsrdevcce 479 
Hawaii 4 forsee reresereeeess aes 





Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such clains. 
EY Includes estimates for California, Hawaii, and Ohio; also Arkensas for women claimants only. 
4/ Data not yet received. 


yf In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 


‘Note; This table is corrected to September 17, 1947. 


Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut. ...... 
Maine 3/........+5 


Region II-III: 
Dolaware...cevcese 
New Jereay........ 
New Yorko..cescsee 
Pennsylvania...... 
Begion IV: 
Dist. of Col. ¥/.. 


North Carolina.... 
Virginia. ...ccsc. oe 


West Virginia..... 
Region V: 


Region VI: 


Indiana... ..cccccce 


Missiseippi....... 
South Carcling.... 


Towa, ..0.. ecceese ° 


North Dakota...... 
South Dakote. ecereo 


Mey Fe NN 
fable 4.e—umber of weeks compensated and ancmt of benePite paid, by State, August 1947 


Weeks compensated 


65,158 


256,552 
20,274 


6, 249 


4, 318 
ous, 466 
7,125 
295, 263 


46, 635 
53,256 
37,78. 
30,676 


40,153 
183, 368 
92,097 


244135 


39,637 
14, 752 


56,068 

ree 
+10 

16, 620 


22,394 
79+955 


Amount of change 
from= 


-11 1023 


458,575 575 
41%, 947 


eeres 


+2,155 


#1, 367 
+6,183 
+17, 750 
~67,915 115, 342 


=27,167 | -No,428 
-23,534 427,526 
15,559 15,990 

~13, 601 


47,479 
11 8, 927 
lh9, 325 


#110, 12h 
“25 19, 685 
1,067 #5, 751 


@7, 304 
+24, 042 


“17,917 
14, 634 


5,850 
-19 ® 234 


=-12, 979 « 


+191 
~22, 834 


2,835 
4110 
#915 

o4,178 
o138 


: +2, 026 
123,612 +24, O80 
=451 +707 
=2,719 -13, 632 
420,998 @76,219 


191 +186 
o1 +826 


All types ef unemploymen’s 


1,217,388 


5.417, 542 
303,937 


101,578 


4, 699, 
15,916, 16 


4,969, 865 


3,140, 755 
1,545, 260 


4, 320,514 
664,916 
229,751 


a 
636,038 
195,301 


311,504 
1,032, 521 


158,357 
322,037 
54, 287 
8, 897 
5,089 


322, se 
212, 704 
Ey oot, 85 
497 “tg 


ae 289 
sh ok 


95,597 
62,970 
43,972 
15%, 889 
18,231 


a ak 
9,563,550 
é3'ho3 

k64, 866 
1,119,581 


22,123 
30, 187 


Total wiemploynent 


63,517 1,200, 249 


239,071 5,265, zu 
18, 759 290, 669 


5, 836 95,878 


4, 032 61,298 
mates 


) 
4, $87,024 


(3/) 
7,915 
431, 842 


423,046 
2,439,923 
1,519,639 


4, 201,380 


203,398 


794, 617 
796,947 
617,901 
186, 899 
305,272 
1,008, 352 


150,017 
16,177 


146, W445 
9»3 apt 


1,092,505 


21,669 . 


29,599 





Teadsnsiee for voided benefit checke and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


2/ Includes estimates for Mains, District of Columbia, and Hhode Island; and'for Maryland and Few York for total | 


wmemployment only. 


3/ Data not yet received. 


» 


Note: This table is corrected to September 17, 1947. 
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Table 5.-—Humber of individuals compensated for all types of unemployment during weeks 


ended in August, number receiv first paymente, and number exhausting benefits, by 
State, August 1947 


Individuals compensated 
during weeks hein First peyments Rxhaustions 


a mn ne nen ae» BP [RP PE 
ie 
Region I: 


Oonnecticut........ 


Region and State 


Delaware........... 


Maryland...,....... 


ONTO sc cevecccescens 69 22,082 


TITANGS ackaisa ctr 57,739 
66 68 7,862 


Mississippi........ 
South Carolina..... 
Tennessee.......... 


LOWEAsb elec ceive ca wins 


Washington...... coe 
Regions XIII and XIV? 
Alaska... eeeoereeee eee 


eeoeeeseeeseee 





‘1/ The number of individuals is assumed to de identical with the number of weeks compensated, This 


assumption may result in s slight overstatement of the number of individuals, 
2/ Includes estimates for 1947 data for Maine, District of Columbia, and Rhode Island; also for North Carolina 


and Oregon for weeks compensated for August 30. 
3/ Data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 17, 1947. 


Potal..coe 


Begion I: 
Connecticut... 
Maine.cccssece 
Massachusetts. 
Yew Hampshire. 
Rhode Island.. 
Vermontecesece 


Region II-III: 
Delaware. eeeee 
New Jerseyoocs 
Yew TOrkioeese 
Pennaylvania.. 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Col.. 
Maryland. .cces 


North Carolina 


Virginia.,. eove 
West Virginia. 


Region Vs 
Kentucky. cores 
Michigan.. voce 
OL. cccceccce 


Region VI: 
Tllinoisecesce 
Indiana,...... 
Wisconsin..... 


Region VII: 
Alabama. cccces 
Floridas.scsce 
Georgia... eore 
Mississippi. ee 
South Carolina 
Tennessee. coecs 


Region VIII: 

OWR., cocccesee 
Minnesota..... 
VodbrackBo.ccos 
Worth Dakota... 
South Dakota.. 


Region IX: 
Arkans85.¢+00- 


KaneOGeccs.cvce 
Missourd....c6 
Oklahoma... 


Region X3 
Louisians..... 
Bew Mexico... 
POXAG,.-coccce 


Region XI: 
Colorado...see 
SEGKO. 56 cscces 
Montan&ecsssce 
Utah. ocrvscece 
Wyoming.....0 


California.... 
Weovada,.cosces 
Oregons coesess 
Washington.. ee 


Railroad Retire= 
mont Board..sec 


Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 


¥ Total includes 


Includes cleims under illness and disability provise; these amount to less than i pereont of the total. 


Y Preliminary. 
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Table 6.——-Ineured unemployment 1/ im the continental United States by Btate, 
weeks ended in August 1947 


[ia thousands] 





Iusured unerpl oymert 


Under State unemployment Under veterans apanafeh 
inwurance programs allowance Progran 3/ 


mf of mo Sw ti oi ce he 


Re ER ANCL eT 39h, ial et oe a ae 668.2 


Under all prograne 2/ 


eee 
° 
LO TO ea OW 


NOY FN 


unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by 8tate. 





cp) 


-']5 = 
Table 7.--Ingared unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945, to dugust 30, 1947 
(Yu thousands; corrected to Sept. 15, 19477 


- Inqured unesploynent Ingured uncaployment 





Veoek 
ended 
July i 288 
1 291 
21 1 
26 306 
August 4 310 
li 258 
18 425 
25 626 
September 1 ge2 
8} 1,200 
15 <iee 
22) 1,439 
29) 1,571 
October 6] 1,594 
13] 1,6 
2; 1, 
27| 1, 
November 3); 1, 
10; 1, 
17 
2h 
Decesber 1 
; 8 
15 
22 
29 
Jamary 5 4 
_ 22 11 
19 18 
26 25 
February 2 1 
" g 8 
16 15 
ote 22 
March 2 i 
a 8 
16 15 
23 22 
x” 29 
April 6 5 
13 12 
20 19 
27 
May 4 
1 4g 
18 7 
25 1,487 
, June 1 1,450 
8 1,420 
15 1,406 
22 1,35 
29 1,22 
July 6 1,273 
13 1,281 
2 1,22 
27 1,176 


1/ Includes insured partial and part-total unemployment. 
Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims amount to lees than 1 percent of total. 


3/ Preliminary. 
Source: (1) State unemployment insurance claims reported to Bureau of Beployment Security, (2) estimate of unes- 


ployment allowance claims reported to Veterans Administration, and (3) railrosd unemployment insurance clains 
reported to the Railroad Retirement Board. 
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RECONVERSION UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR SEAMEN 





Under the program of reconversion unemn= 
ployment benefits for seamen 1/, 1,467 
requests for transcripts of War Shipping 
Administration wage credits were received 
from State agencies by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance from July 8 
through September. California forwarded 
5,905 or 40.8 percent, and New York sent 
2,677 or 18.5 percent. Other States from 
which 200 or more requests were received 
were, in numerical order: Washington, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Oregon, Missouri, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 


During July, 4,120 of the 6,041 requests 
came from California and only 492 from 
New York, Beginning with August, however, 
the monthly number of reauests from New 
York slightly exceeded those from Cali- 
fornia, as indicated in the tabulation 
below. 


The large number of requests from 
California is probably due to three fac~ 
tors. First, an opinion of the California 
Attorney General of December 17, 1943, 
rendered after the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Stendard Dredging 
Corp. v» Murphy (8170- Fed, Ct. D, Ben. 
Sere, vol. 6, no. 10; 63 Sup. Ct., 1067), 
held that the California act covered 
officers and members of crews on vessels 
that "are owned by or are baretoat~ 
chartered to the United Stetes Shipping 
Administration and then operated by a 






United States| 14,467] 6,041] 4,636 


California 
New York 





1/ For a brief statement of the way in which the program operates, see lo 
Security Activities, July 1947, p. 31. 


Number of recuests 


September 


3,790 


1,140 


shipping company under an agency agree~ 
ment...." California had, therefore, 
been paying benefits to such seamen before 
the inauguration of the new program, and 
many were already in benefit status when 
it became effective on July 8, 1947. 
Second, the fect that many seamen had 
thus established benefit years extended 
the base periods of such claimante back 
to 1945 when the number of seamen em- 
ployed on vessels under the control of 
the War Shipping Administration was at or 
near the peak, In other States, by cone» 
trast, the establishment of benefit years 
after the program came into operation 
limited base periods, in most cases, to 
more recent months when the number of 
seamen employed on such vessels had con- 
tracted sharply. Third, there is relative- 
ly more unemploymmt among seamen on the 
west coast than on the east coast. 


The requested information concerning WSA 

wage credits has been supplied promptly 

by the Bureeu of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. | @ 
Replies to 11,938 or 82.5 percent of the 
14,467 requests received from July through 
September were mailed out to the States 
on the day the request was received or 
the following day; only 97 or 0.7 percent 
required more than 2 days to process, 
During August and September the record 
was even bvetter; only 1 request took more 
than 2 days, and replies to 94 percent 





Percent of United States total 


September 








100.0 


22.7 
30.1 


eo 





ent 
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& of all requests were mailed out on the under this program; of this amount, Cali~ 
day the requeet was received, or the day fornia spent $23,921. During August, 
following, es shown in the tabulation expenditures from Federal funds reported 
dvelow. by 37 egencies toteled $94,058, of which 

California accounted for $48,679. Of the 
Reports from State agencies received as of $118,152 reported as expended from Federal 
October 14 indicate that, during July, 38 funds during July and August, California 
States spent $24,094 from Federal funds accounted for 61,4 percent. 














Working days elapsed between date of 
receipt of request and mailing of reply 


Number 


None later later later 















Requests 
received 


Replies 
mailed 1/ 










Percent 
Mailed in less 
than 2 days 








Total 
 Auguet — 94.0 
September 94.1 
Difference between columns 2 and 3 represents work received the last 2 days of the 


@ preceding month, but processed during the following month, 
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TIME LAPSE IN BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
April - June 1947 





The promptness with which benefit payments 
were issued continued to improve during 
the April-June quarter. Significant in- 
creases in the national proportions issued 
within 2 weeks were evidenced in all cate» 
gories of payments except intrastate sec= 
end and subsequent payments, This group, 
which constituted 85 percent of the total 
intrastate payment load, appears to have 
stabilised itself at about 86 percent 
{ssued within 2 weeks, Any future subd- 
stantial improvement in these payments 
seems to rest with the States that take 
claims on a dDiewsekly basis since the bulk 
of the States that take claims every week 
now issue 90 percent or more of their 
intrastate second and subsequent payments 
within the 2=week period. During the 
quarter, 4,210,500 intrastate payments 
were issued from clains taken biwweekly, 
which amounted to 38 percent of the total 
intrastate load. 


For the second successive quarter, intra= 
etate payments based on claims taken bie 
weekly showed a greater improvement than 
did payments based on claims taken weekly, 


as shown by the following tabulation of the 








Period 














July-Sept. 1946, 
Oct.—Dec, 1946.. 
Jane -Mar,. 1947 ee 
Apr.-June 1947.. 








The improvement in the bieweekly States 
was almost entirely due to California's 
issuing 83 percent of its first payments 
and 95 percent of its second and subse~ 
quent payments within 2 weeks, If this 
State were excluded, the national propor= 
tions for first payments and second and 
subsequent payments would be 53 and 70 
percent, respectively. These percentages 
are practically the same as those for . 
January-March, which do a include 
California. 


Interstate Payments (table 3) 


Interstate payments, while still lagging 
behind. intrastate payments in returning 
to prewar levels of promptness, showed a 


substantial improvement during the 


percent of payments issued within 2 weeks: ter. Altogether, 10 States increased the 
First payments Second and subsequent payments 
Percent of Percent of 


Number 


(in 1000's) 





January-March 1946.. 
April-June.........6 
July-September...... 
Octobver=DJecember.... 
_ January-March 1947.. 
April-—June.....--c6 


1, 229.8 
1,294.1 
776.3 
702.3 
961.4 
1,179.2 


January-March 1946., 
April—June........-6 
July-September...... 
October—-December.... 
January-March 1947.. 
April-June........06 


payments issued 


Within (in 1000's) | Within |In 6 weeks 
_| 2 weeks | and over 2 weeks| and over 





Numb er payments issued 


Intrastate 


16,997.3 
13, 590.8 
10, 50487 
8,159.9 
9,754.2 
10,040.0 





o 


Bee 





proportion of interstate second and sub= 
sequent payments issned within 2 weeks by 


10 or more percentage points. Only three 


States showed such increases for intra~ 
state second and subsequent payments, as 
ie shown by the number of States with a 
change of at least 10 percentage points in 
the proportions paid within 2 weeks: 










Type of payments Decrease 


Tutrastate; 
Firet 
Second and sub- 

sequent 


Interstate: 
First 
Second and sub- 

sequent 


Despite the improvement in interstate pay- 
ments this quarter, there is still a long 
way to go to equal the record for 1940, 
when the quarterly volume during the year 
was most nearly comparable to the current 
volume. 


Percent of interstate payments issued 
within 2 weeks 


Second and 
subsequent 
aynents 





Much of the poor time-lapse record for the 
Nation on interstate second and subsequent 
payments can be attributed to a few large 
States. Sixty-two percent of all these 
payments were made by 7 States-- 
California, Illinois, Missouri, Hew Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Washingtor-- 
each of which issued 20,000 or more intere 
state second and subsequent payments. Of 
these, only California, Pennie eee and 
New Jersey issued as much as 45 percent 
of these payments within 2 weeks, the 
national average. The other 4 States-- 
Illinois, Missouri, New York, and Wash- 
ington--issued a third ef the total nus- 
ber of interstate second and subsequent 
payments, and the propertion paid within 
2 weeks for the four States combined was 
only 22 percent as compared with an ag- 
gregate of 57 percent for all other 
States. In table 44 and B, States are 


cross-classified by volume of interstate 
second and subsequent payments and per- 
sent issued within 2 weeks. The data in 
table 4A indicate that 38 Stateg issued 

5O percent or mere of such payments with- 
in the 2-week period. In terms of the 
number of States, this record is fairly 
geed. In terme of the number of payments, 
however, the record is peor, since these 
38 States, with the exception of Califormn‘a, 
were chiefly small States and accounted 
for only 55 percent of the national volume, 
If California's payments are excluded, the 
37 States accounted for only 36 percent of 
the total, California's record of 57 pere 
cent issued withia 2 weeks would indicate 
that promptuese in making payments is not 
in inverse propertion to the size of the 
lead, that is, the larger the volume the 
less prompt the payments--since California's 
volume of 100,500 interstate second end 
subsequent payments was vy far the largest 
in the Hation. It should also be noted 
that the 30 States with volumes of leas 
than 5,000 interstate second and subsequent 
payments accounted for only 14 percent of 
the total, and that the aggregate propor- 
tion of these payments issued within 2 
weeks was 63 percent(tabdle 4B). This fact 
emphasises the danger of appraising the 
whole time-lapse picture on the basis of 
“good records in the majority of States." 


About half the States showed an improvement 
in the time consumed in making interstate 
first payments. On a State-by-State basis, 
this type of payment showed the most nota 
ble improvement since 14 States increased 
the proportion issued within 2 weeke by 10 
or more percentage points. Among these 
were the District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, and Utah, where the proportions 
jumped 20 or more:percentage poiats and 
are now above the national average of 41 
percent in each of these 4 States except 
Indiana. More than half the interstate 
first payments were made by 4 States—- 
Oalifornia, Illinois, Maryland, and New 
York. Two were above the national average 
and 2 below; Califoraia and Maryland issued 
46 and 62 percent of their payments within 
2 weeks, while the proportions in Illinois 
and New York were only & and 26 pengenns 
respectively. 


The proportion of interstate second and 
subsequent payments issued within 2 weeks 
jamped 10 or more percentage points in 10 
States, including such large States as 
California, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio and 
Washington. In the District ef Columbia, 
the percentage jumped from 48 to 69, in 


hopin 


Table 1.--Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unemployment = 
based on cleins taken at weekly intervals, 40 States,1/ April-June 1947 ¢ jy) 







Firet paynents Second and subsequent paym nents 


Pereent of payments 


Percent of payments 
issued-- ei 


State issued-- — 


fotal 2) vsipavios ass 





Calendar week 2/ 3/...... 
Connecticut... cccscccce 
District of Columbia.. 
Indiana... .sccscccccccs 
KaneaSerccccccccccccce 
Maine 2) sncemsunanne 
Massachusett@..-.cecoce 
Nevada. .occcoccess eevee 
New Hampshire....cccce 
New Vorkcidisceceacvaame 
Oregon... ccccccccccscce 
Ehode Island. .ccccecce 
Utah...eo e@eeeee @e@eeseeeee 
Vermont <<<. ccesevesete 
Washington....sccccscecs 
Wisconsin....cscsceses 


bow awn te 
e J e > 
Must 






Led 
e 


NP 
Mui WO FeO Qa 










es @ 


AW ws 
eo @ e 


Flexible week 5/...s.see0 
Alabama. ..cccccccceccce 
AL OBER. cis vessels wensviee 
ATiSOna....c.ccccevccece 


ru 
e 





a7 






California...cccccccce 
Colorado...ccccccccere 
DOLAWATE. ssc cccccecacs 
Florida. ....ccccsccves 
Georgia. ccccccccccccce 
Hawaii... os csaceecices ae 
Tdahoeccccccccseccecccs 
ROWMis s\b'c clcletataln’ewetete arate 
Kentucky... .cccccccccccs 
Marylend....ccccccccce 


Nr aN 






BaRnoPY 
tJ e es 


we 
° 






Michigan. .ccocceccscece 
Misesissippi.....s.ccce 
Montana...cecccccces eo 
Nebraska... cscccsccece 
Hew Mex COccccccccccce 


WAaAnHN oe NOUN & ao 1 





North Dakota...cecccce 
Pennsylvania....ccccce 
South Dakotac..ccccces 
POCA. oc bees ceivinbieies ae 
VAY PING Ge cisicc eatin s uote 
Wyoming. ...ece. evece eo 


1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of paynent. 
Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis 
and from Texas where claime are filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit pericd. 

2/ Excludes Maine; data not yet received. 

3/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on 
Saturday. , 

uy Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of lst pay- 


ments in connection with each spell of unemployment. Q 
5/ & flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is determined in relation ~ ® 


to the date on which a claim is filed. A 
6/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Kote: This table is corrected to August 25, 1947. 


eent. 


gh ee 


ee : 
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Ghie from 3% to 55, and in South Dakota 
Ysom 59 to 81. At the other extreme, the 
relative number issued within 2 weeks 
dropped 10 or sore percentage points in 
Oolorado, Idaho, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee, The record in 


each of thess States except Oklahoma and 
fennessee, however, was better than the 
national average of 45 percent. 





Bighty-three percent of the 810,000 intra- 
etate firet payments, claime for which 
were taken weekly, were issued within 2 
weeke, in comparison with 76 percent of 
732,100 such paynents in January-March, 
About half the States showed an improve» 
ment over January-March, 9 States increase 
jng the proportion issued within 2 weeks 
by 10 or more percentage points. Outstand- 
ing among these were the States shown below 
with the percents of the payments they 
iseued within 2 weeks: ; 





Aprile Januarye 

June March 
District of Columbia 59 ly 
Flerida 89 47 
Indiana 75 53 
Michigan 7 25 
South Dakota §3 56 


The proportions in the District of Columbia 
and Michigan, however, were still among the 
four lewest in the Nation. 


Bight States issued 90 percent or more ef 
their intrastate first payments within the 
2eweek period. Included among these were 


| Alabama, Maryland, and Virginia, each of 


which issued 10,000 or more of these pay 
ments during the quarter, Only 4 States 
reported a drop of 10 or more percentags 
points: Nebraska, from 78 to 66; North 
Dakota, from 86 to 72; Rhode Island, from 
83 to 68; and Vermont, from 82 to 71 pere 
Except for Rhode Islend, these 
States handled relatively small volumes. 


Intrastate First Payments Based on Claims 






Both the volume and premptness in making 
intrastate first payments based on clains 
taken bieweekly rose during April-—June-— 
the volume from 229,300 to 369,200, and 
the proportion issued within 2 weeks from 
5l percent to 61 percent, In Louisiana 





the percentage jumped from 66 te 79, in 
Oklahome frem 42 te 62, and in South 
Carolina from 36 to 70. Four States-- 
California, Illinois, Missouri, and New 
Jersey--each reperted ever 20,000 payments 
and accounted for about three-fourths of 
the tetal intrastate first payments based 
on claims taken bieweekly; their aggregate 
prepertion issued within 2 weeks was 61 
percent. Five of the 14 States with vwol- 
umes of 3,000 or more issued at least 70 
percent of these payments within 2 weeks, 


In 8 States at least 1 out of 10 of these 
payments was delayed fer 6 weeks er more. 
Except for Missouri and Weet Virginia, 
however, the volumee were small, and teo 
much significance ghould not be attached 
to these data, 





The bulk of the paynent load--53 percent 
of all payments isened during the quarter— 
were intrastate second and subsequent pay~ 
mente based on claims taken weekly. 

volume of these payments dropped from 
7,324,400 to 6,198,700, and the propertion 
issued within 2 weeks remaine’ about the 
same--91.4 percent, as againe. 92.1 in 
Jenmuary-Harch, The changes in the twoe 
week proportions were not as marked as in 
the other categories of payments, The 
percentage issued within 2 weeks jumped 
from 62 to 60 in the District of Columbia, 
from &6 to 96 im Florida, and from 65 te 
75 in Kentucky, Wo State showed e decline 
of as much as 10 percentage points. Alto 
gether in 2@ States, 90 percent or more 

of these paymente were issued within the 
2-week period. Only 4 States--the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Kentucky, and Hew 
Mexice--reported proportions of less than 
€0 percent; the lewest was 75 percent in 
Kentucky. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent P 
Based on Claims Taken Bi-Week]; 


eats 









Of the 22 States that ilesned 500 or more 
iutrastate second and subsequent payments 
for claims taken bieweekly in beth January- 
March and AprileJune, only 4--Kansas, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Wyoming--increased 
by 5 percentage points the preportion is~- 


gued within 2 weeke, Califernie'’s percent- 
age of 95 was outstanding, particularly 
since the volume of payments in this State 
was the greatest in the Nation. Lovisiana 
and Missouri with volumes of more than 


as Pas 


Table 2.--Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments © 


for total unemployment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 
26 States,1/ April-June 1947 






Second and subsequent 
payments — 








First payments 





Percent of payments Percent of payments 
{ssued—- issued— 


Number 
In In 
ears 2 6 weeks yoga, e 6 weeks 
oon and over and over 


Total...cees. | 369,232 | 60.7 | 6.3 |5,e2,295 3.3 


State 





Calendar week 2/.... 54.5 5.8 601,805 | 59.1 2.8 
Arkan@aS.ccccocee 3.2 62.0 1.7 
KanSasecscsceccce 10.4 62.5 6.9 
New Hampshire.... 6.3 52.6 1.2 
Chi Oviets vewetens 5.1 69.0 204 
Oklahoma...secose 4.0 65.9 2.0 
Tennesse@oeccccce 7.8 43.2 328 
Vermont..ccccecce 3.8 78.6 3.7 
Washington. eoooee 10.0 66.4. 9 

Flexible week 3/.... 6.4 81.7 3.4 
Alabama. ccccccece 16.7 94.6 2.2 
APISONA.ccccccsece 1.3 95.0 5 
California, Sale Stes 5.1 94.7 2.2 

TElLOes sess vcae 1.5 93.2 ° 
Tdsho hs caer ee eecs 14.5 79-8 5.7 
T1linoiss 22. ss06 6.2 65.8 . 
Louisiana...ccceo 5.7 $2.6 2.8 
Maryland....... re 0 94.3 1.8 
Minnesota...... ae 5.6 81.3 1.8 
Missouri........ 5 11.4 80.3 2.0 
Nebraska... .cesc0 15.5 86.9 4.3 
New Jersey...... 6.8 68.5 -& 
New Mexi 00 5.. ee use 21.1 50.2 Ris 
North Carolina... 8.2 63.2 6.0 
South Carolina... - 5.9 82.8 2.3 
Virginia.. Cocceece & 88.9 6 
West Virginia.... 13.4 90.6 3.6 
Wyoming....sscccce 2.5 79-9 1.5 





1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and 
the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from 
States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of | , 
_. their claims on a biweekly basis. Ki 
2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. . 
3/ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is - © 
determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 


Note: This table is corrected to August 25, 1947. 
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Table 3.--TMme elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit payments 1/ for 
all -y: 8 of unemployment, by State, April-June 1947 


First paynents Second and subsequent payments 
Percent of payments . Percent of payments 
State issued-- iseued-- 


In Yomber In 
6 weeks Within 2 6 weeks 
and over weeks | and over 


Total TA ae 


i 
ue 


Calendar week 2/ 3/...... 12.5 210,937 36.7 6.6 
on Arkansas eeece eeeevecosee 2.2 2,098 cae 10.7 
Connecticut...csseccos 19.3 11,002 39. 12.8 
District of Columbia... &.3 5,582 68.8 242. 
SOMMERS T Se bis hee cos mar 19.2 5,698 48.3 10.2 
MON GBEGckc o's ce bc'cds oon 9.2 16 kg. 5.0 
Maine Of vescvcvsecvece eatery ad oom ouwwe o——= 
Massachusetts...eccse 17.9 9,126 63.4 5 ek 
Nevada....ccseess aaa 263 2,955 75.9 a 
‘ New Hampshire..ccccces 2.5 3,151 72.0 1.8 
OM IOEE, cas cc accateve pa 61,460 24.4 6.9 
GDI sco stubecsseseetee 14.7 13,997 55.2 6.7 
OT AROBR Los 65 cece s ccs 13.6 3,898 37.0 77 
Oregon.. e@roeece eeee2ceoe 9.1 gre? 71.1 4.0 
Rhode Island......ecee 2.5 557 83.6 1.4 
Tennessec...... Aaa 14.7 16, 2S 2.2 9.7 
MRORcGtaws cece cebacecs or 2,500 60.2 2.5 
WOTHON Gy oiecce cocce vee 7.4 925 84.8 6.8 
Washington......sccees 13.1 "5s 308 19.1 4.6 
Wisconsin... ccocscsce 4o.% 1,50 51.3 17.6 
Flexible week 5/.....-.+ 21.3 294,810 51.5 1305 

Aladbama...cccccccsccce 69.8 8.0 4,201 (i ers “a 
ft TS SAR Sea 43.4 2.0 2,067 47.5 (6/) 
APL TONA.. ccccccccccces 71.6 ae 2,581 78.7 3.9 
California......scsess 45.5 3 100 ,536 57.1 16.2 
UOLOFMAO occ occcccccves 53.7 4.7 1,936 52.6 6.9 
Delaware...ccccocscsee TO60l 7-5 1,62 91.3 1.5 
Vlorida....... wale cies 73.4 5.0 8,152 73.3 3.0 
Georgina. .cccorcscccece 71.3 6.2 4435 78.2 3.5 
HOWOilcnascwerecles owen 11.5 3.8 753 19.9 i hep | 
LOGO cis clo unectet eeee 6 4g.8 11.5 1,456 65.2 7.3 
FLEARO LB sp pu.cvneak os os 7.7 wie 40,161 10.1 18.6 
TOWRe vecinccocvcccccese 46.2 14.5 1,275 71.8 [-9 
Kentucky...c.ccescocce se 31.0 4,740 5 1h. 
Lonisiana....sessssees 72.2 8.7 3,202 .0 4.6 
Maryland...cccccscccee 61.7 21.5 1,516 60.4 23.7 
MiGhi gan scons cécen's soe 39.1 34.5 14, S40 50.7 21.0 
MinNesOtA. cbercoscocer 2-7 16.1 2, 365 64.6 7.3 
Missiseippi....c.seeee 7.4 13.2 2, 389 63.8 7.8 
MI GGODPL ..cicccvccsees 12.3 43,3 22,813 39.5 12.2 
Montana. .ccccscccccece of 3.1 1,172 92.7 wr 
Nebraska...c.ccccscees 1.2 0.9 2,293 64.4 13.4 
New Jersey....sscesees ‘ 23.3 24,117 58.9 13,6 
New Mexico.....ecsecees 19.5 1,401 54.3 9.6 
North Carolina......++ 15.1 6,005 62.0 6.4 
North Dakota......e.e. 31.6 386 68.2 - whee 
Penneylvania....csssce 12.3 21,0 62.6 6.8 
South Carolina......e. 13.5 1,4 68.7 6.5 
South Dakota..ccosceee 10.3 250 $1.2 8.0 
MUCAR clases sdecwecds 13.0 &, 41h 62.5 6.5 
Virginia. .ccccccccsees 8.1 5,196 75-6 4.1 
Veet Virginie. cescose 21.0 5,037 76.3 11.8 
8.0 1, 363 69.0 4.5 





WYOMING sels > cocecccceas 


1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. Includes 
all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of claime~taking within the State. 

2/ Excludes Maine; data not yet received. 
A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimante, usually ending on Saturday. 

4/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of lst payments in 
connection with each spell of unemployment. 

5/ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is determined in relation to the 
date on which a claim is filed. 

6/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: This table is corrected to Angust 25, 1947. 





100,000, issued 80 percent or more of from 206,400 to 721,900, the proportions 
theee payments within 2 weeks, In Illinois, issued in the 2eweek period were less than 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Tennessee, on the 7¢ percent, 


other hand, with payment volumes ranging 





Table 4,--States cross=classified by volume of interstate second and 
subsequent payments, and percent issued within 2 weeks 


A 





States classified by percent 
Volume 
i of payments issued within 2 weeks 


of Usder 30- | 4o- a 60- | 70= 90 & 
Peynents 39 4g 69 79 Ae over 


Totals 8 
Under 5,000 3 4 
5 ,000-9,999 

10, 000#1 4, 999 2 
15,000-19,999 

20 , 000-99 , 299 2 1 1 1 
100,000 and over 1 


KP neY ~20 
A) 
e 
-~ & 
RMPerP Ww 


B 
Volume Paynents 
of Percent Percent 
Numb er dietribu- issued 
Pape nin in 1000's tion in 2 weeks 
Totals 50 100.0 45. " 
Under 5,000 30 13.6 63. 
5 ,000-$,999 8 10.8 67. 
10, 000-14, 999 mn 9,0 49, 
15, 000-19, 999 1 303 20. 
20, 000—99 , 999 6 4o.5 30. 
100,000 and over ik 
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BESEFIT CASES DISPOSED OF BY APPEALS AUTHORITIES 
January @ March 1947 


State appeals bodies disposed of 55,800 
cases during the quarter ended March 31, 
1947, Only 45,500 of these, however, 
required a decision; the remaining cases 
included appellant withdrawals, dismise- 
als, and those which the authorities 
deemed outside their jurisdiction (tables 
3 and 4). 


Lower Appeals Authorities 


For the Nation as a whole, the 52,700 ape 
peals disposed of by the lower authorities 
about equaled the number estimated for the 
preceding quarter (table 1). Among States 
in which the lower appeals authorities 
handled 1,000 or more cases, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and New Jersey reported substan- 
tial increases, while California, Illinois, 
Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania ree 
ported significant declines. 


On March 31, 1947, the cases pending deci- 
sion in 16 States amounted to more than a 
calendar quarter's work in terms of the 
number of cases disposed of during January- 
March (table 1). On this basis, Michigan 
had more than 3 quarters’ work pending, 
and California, a little more than 2 quare 
ters, Twenty-seven States were able to 
reduce their backlogs during the quarter, 
but 7 of these--California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
and Ohio--still had more than 4 quarter's 
work pending on March 31. 














States 


distributed 
Issue by dominant 

issue for Jan.= 

Mar. 1947 
fotal 


Suitable work 
Voluntary quit 
Misconduct 
Unabdle or not 

available 
Labor dispute 
Other 





A change from the last quarter was noted 
in the composition of the issues involved 


(table 3). The proportion of all deci- 
eighe involving the issue "unable or not 

veilable® continued to increase, accounte 
i for 45 percent of all the cases. It 
was the dominant issue in 26 States, as 
shown below. 


Among the lower appeals authorities with 
volumes of 2,000 or more decisions during 
the quarter, the issue “unable or not 
available" was dominant in Cslifornia, 
Maryland, and New Jersey; voluntary quit,. 
in Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; and 
refusal of suitable work, in New York, 

In Kansas and Tennessee, each with more 
than 1,000 decisions, more than 9 out of 
every 10 cases involved the "unable or 
not available” issue, The misconduct 
issue was @ minor one in practically all 
States. In Delaware, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont, however, the 
cases involving this isgue amounted to 
about a fourth of the total cases. 


The relative number of labor-dispute cases 
was significant for California, Michigan, 
and New Jersey. In New Jersey these cases 
constituted 30 percent of all the decisions 
and were second only to the issue, “unable 
or not available for work." Only 11 of 

the 39 lower appeals anthorities which 
handle laboredispute cases reviewed as 
many a8 10 cases during the quarter. 


Percent of all decisions by iesue 


| July-Dec. | Jan,-June | July-Dec, 
1946 1946 1945 


2/ 


1/ Excludes Alaska, Hawaii, and Wyoming, which did not have more than one decision for 


any issue. 
2/ Included. in "other," 





In 64 percent of the claimant appeals, the 
original decision was completely affirmed 


(table 5). This proportion reached 83 
percent in Ohio and 76 percent in Illinois, 
Decisions were reversed in 22 percent of 
the appeals, and modified in the claimant's 
favor in 9 percent. In decisions that 
modified the previous decision, the modie 
fications in favor of the claimant oute 
numbered those against him by nearly 7 to 
1. All Maryland's 600 modified decisions 
were in favor of the claimant as were the 
bulk of those in California, Missouri, 
Texas, and West Virginia. 


In the case of employers’ appeals, however, 
only 40 percent of the original decisions 
were affirmed and 46 percent were complete- 
ly reversed. Of the relatively few modifi- 
cations, the majority were against the 
claimant. Only in Maryland were more 
modifications in favor of the claimant 
than against hin, 


Higher Appeals Authorities 


The volume of appeals dispositions handled 
by the higher appeals authorities was 
roughly one-seventh that of lower appeals 
authorities. The distribution of the 
cases, by issue, was about the same, ex- 
cept that labor-dispute cases exceeded 








Period 


Jan.-Jane 1945 ~ 
July-Dec. 1945 
‘Jan.-June 1946 
July-Dec, 1946 


Jan. War. 1947 


those for misconduct in cases handled id e 
the higher appeals authorities. Two . 
States--New Jersey and California-- 
sccounted for three-fourths of the cases 
involving a labor dispute. 


Time Lapse in Disposing of Cases by 
Decision 


The time lapse between the date of appeal 
and the date of decision hag increased 
steadily in both the higher and lower 
suthorities during the past few years. — 
fhe volume of appeals also has increased 


-progressively in each period as illustra- 


ted below. 


Seven States--California, Maryland, Michi- | 
gen, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania--accounted for 60 percent of | 


| all the lower appeals decisions. Of these, 


only Maryland and Pennsylvania disposed 
of ae much as 1 percent of. their decisions — 


within 30 days. Maryland's record of 44 


percent disposed of within the 30-day 

period was outstanding, More than 75 

percent of the cases in six States-- 

California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigen, New Jersey, and New York--were = 
awaiting disposition 90 days after the @ 
appeal was filed. 


Higher Authorities 
Decisions | Percent disposed of in 
50 90 
days 





days 


1902 
84.7 
80.2 
64.5 
57.2 





sey 


Table 1.--Appeals cases received, disposed of, and pending by lower and higher 
appesle authorities, January-March 197 


Lower authority sppeale Higher authority appeals 2/ 


Region and State 


Octoder- 
December 





POURL. ccacnsese 9,666 9,907 
Region 1; 
Connecticnt....ces 2,598 1,299 one tailiss 
Main@s.ccccccrcoces 199 1 26 & 
Maseachusetts...... 2,579 4,274 A pee 
New Hampshire...... 50 wae --- 
Fhode Island......+ 206 56 13 1 
Vermont... .seccocee 32 &0 1 2 
Region II-III: 
Delaware........+00 88 9h 9 1 
New TOPeCy.ccoccecs 6,622 6,191 700 we 
Now York..cccccccce 5,170 4,375 607 525 
Penntylvania.......0 5,713 2,711 - 3,662 3,555 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Col..cs.ce 32 3 0 0 
Maryland..i.seseseoe 2,116 1,168 283 186 
North Carolina..... 3 he 105 54 
Virginia. cceccccecs 7 ht g 0 
Vest Virginia. ecoce 1,302 860 318 232 
Region V3 
Kentucky.cccccccces 391 hog 20 12 
Michigane.ccccccors 5,223 18,389 570 517 
DESO scecscebancens® 3,666 5,387 96 2,072 
Region VIt 
EITNOL Sd cveceseee 1,968 3, 366 518 300 
Tndiana...ccccccsce 56 6 18 phi 
Wiscon8in..ccccsces 227 96 uy 23 
Region VII3 
Alabama...cesccoovs 551 263 97 132 
Floridaceccccccovece: 193 172 45) 12 
Georgia. .coosscoccs 377 276 38 9 
Mississippi....cere 51 22 9 
South Carolina... 337 95 6 
Tennessee, @eeesoeee® A be 398 928 369 422 
Region VIII: 
ToWads cccccsccvcccce 520 255 68 12 
Minnesote....sseeee 220 307 2h 16 
Vedbraska. cccccccece 210 111 beprentond be 
North Dakota...se.. 27 a4 2 ) 
South Dakota.....ce 35 42 =— ——— 
Region IX 
Arkaneas.ccs.ccocee 5 269 115 129 
Kaneas.ccovsscccccs i, 2 1,0 2 60 19 
Missouri. ..ccccosse 1,500 6 265 25 
Oklahom@cecescccess 4b 196 31 Tz 
Region X: 
Louislan@ececsscoses 175 287 3 g 
New Mexico...ccoces 7 9 0 L¢) 
TORS sa cccccccccrees 1, 324 585 156 83 
Region XI: 
Colorado..covccecce 130 60 2 2 
Tdahocccccccvcccces x 34 2 2 
—Montant..ccsecscces g 0 0 
MAGN s ccc eceetoesece 29 12 0 0 
Wyoming. occsccscece & 0 1 1 
Region XII: 
Arizona. ..cscccsece 3 18 0 0 
California..seccoss 3,28 6,700 360 909 
Vevada...cccsccecce 16 2 1 
Oregon..ccccccccsece 282 141 18 rae 
Washington. ...+0+e 986 976 ih7 21 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AIAGEB. cecccccsecce Hi 0 0 0 
Hawail..scccescccce 4 i mane Sees 





Istimated, 
¥ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraske, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. During 
this quarter South Dakota had only 1 a&ppeals authority. 


Note: This table is corrected to July 8, 1947. 


Table 2.--lower and higher appeals authority decisions classified by number of days between 


Silene 


date of filing the appeal and date of decision, by State, January-March 1947 


Region and State 


Total 2/....06 


Region I: 
Connecticut...... ° 


Massachusetts...+. 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 
Vermont.crsseecese 
Region II-III: 
Delaware....sccece 
New Jereeye...cocce 
New York.sssvcccee 
Pennsylvania..... ° 
Region IV; 
Dist. of Co litewace 
Maryland. .esccscoe 
North Cerolina.... 
Virginia. ....cceee 
West Virginia..... 
Region V; 
Kentucky..c.secoee 
Michi ganesccccccce 
ORT a wee ce e@eeoee eee 
Region: VI: 
T11linois...ccosese 
TIndlantececcccecce 
Wisconsin. ..cccsve 
Region VII: 
Alabama@..ccccscece 
Plorida...ccccssce 
Georgias.cccccsene 
Mississippi... 
South Carolina.... 
FenneBseC....sesee 


Region VIII: 
Tow. .cccese ov viehe 
Minnesota..... ooo 
Nebraske..... oecce 
North Dakota. eeeee 
South Dakota...... 

Region IX: 
ArkanBasSicccccccce 
Kansaser.cccceece . 
Missourd....cssoes 
Oklahoma.....ecee e 

Region Xx: 


Louisiana 2/.....6 


TOTRSe cc c0 ss ee 
Region XI: 
Coloraé@o..... oauwne 
Tddhocvieccocseescs 
Montan®.....eseee ° 
Utah. J e e@eeoeeeo 
Wyoming..c.ccccee e 
Region XII: 
ATPizonA...cccccece 
California....... ° 
Hevada.cesccccccce 
Oregon. .ccccccocs ° 
Washington....... ° 


Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaska....cccoscose 





Lower appeals authority 













bok} 


FER8 


Percent of cases 
disposed of within-- 









wWoDrw wv 


Higher appeals authority 1/ 


Percent of cases 
disposed of within-- 


30 days 





90 days 
57.2 


1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. During 
this quarter South Dakota had only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Excludes louisiana. Data not available. 


Note: This table ie corrected to July 8, 1947. 
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Table 3.--Appeale dispositions and decisions by lower appeals authorities, January-March 1947 


Region and State 


Potalsccscosee | 4s, 887 | 


Region I: 
Connecticut....s0. 
Maine. .cccocecccce 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 
Vermont..cesssecce 

Region II-III; 
Delaware...s.cccce 
New Jersey......0. 
Hew Yorkecsccccces 
Pennsylvania....0. 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Colsh vase 
Maryland......ese.s 
North Carolina.... 
Viv ein S.crcccoses 
West Virginia..... 

Region V3 
Kentucky..cccsesese 
Michigan.....cocse 
ORLG acc cccrsoecece 

Region VI: 
T11Linois....cccvce 
Indiana. .scocscoes 
Wisconsine.cccoose 

Region VII: 
Alabama,s..cecrcce 
Ploridasscccccccee 
Georgimecrccecscer 
Miseiasippi.. cess 
South Carolina.... 

—  “Benneesee..rseccre 

Region VIII: 
ToWdeccvccvccccvee 
Minnesota..ceorsee 
Nebraska, ...ccssee 
North Dakota...e.. 
South Dakota....o. 

Region IX; 
Arkangas..ccccoscce 
Kantas..ccocscrcece 
Missourierccccscce 
Oklahoma, scscessee 

Region X: 
Louisiana....cccse 
New Mexhcoecsercee 
POXASecccccccccess 

Region XI: 
Colorafo.scccccccs 
MA BnO date aso ba aris 
MOD CRUGis'co'e's 6.0.0.0 66 
Btahisicsees eeeeeeve ° 
Wyoming... ccccccscce 

Region XII: 

APICONRs cv ccecesuc 
California.,...ccee 
Nevadarceccocccvce 
Oregon...cccceccee 
Washington....ssce 

Regions XIII and XIV: 
AIASER. fe ccéccccee 
Hawall, ccissccoses 


Appeals dispositions 






1,465 


349 
1,068 


Number 
disposed 
of adi 


5 


Cee ee 
Vir oo 


~ . 





Distribution of appeals decisions 
by iseue involved 


Unable 
ed ‘a Misconduct or not T pcaty ox 
available | °*®?* 








1/ Includes appellant withdrawals, dismissals, and all other dispositions as well as decisions, ‘These data 
differ from dispositions on table 1 in that consolidated cases resulting in 1 RaGaston are counted 


together in thie column and separately on table 1. 


2/ Includes decisions not classified by issue in following colume, 


Note: This table is corrected to July 8, 1947. 
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Table 4.--Appeals dispositions and decisions by higher appeals authorities,l1/ Jamary-March 19)7 





Distribution of appeals decisions 
by issue involved 


Suitable | Voluntary Unable Labor 
work quit Misconduct or not disputes 
available 


747 






Appeals dispositions 


Region and State 







Namber 
of 

claimants of by 

involved | decision 3/ 











Total 2/ 





Total..cssse ie 


Region I: 
Connecticut... 
Main@sccccdccdccee 
Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire. eeee 
Rhode Island...ees 
Vermont. vecscevecs 

Region II-III; 
Delawar@cesssseece 
Rew Jersey...cccce 
Yew York csdvoccece 
Pennsylvania... 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Colecscese 
Maryland....sscese 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia, sccessecs 
West Virginia..... 

Region V3 
Kentucky..ccscoess 
Michigans..cscceee 
ONL6 cctciseleces beso 

Region VI: 
Tllinois.cccesccve 
Indiana. .ccscsscce 
Wisconsinescoccece 

Region VII: 

Alabama, .cceccccee 
Flaridas \ccesse sae 
Georgia. ..cocccsce 
Mississippi....c.e 
South Carolina.... 
TenNeSBECseccceces 

Region VIII: 
Lowatatecceues peas 
Minnesota...crccoe 
Nebraskaeccccccccce 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakotac.cece 

Region IX: 

Arkansas. .cccccece 
KansaGesccccccccce 
Missourlecscccesce 
Oklahoma. ..cecocce 

Region X: 
Louisiana...cessoe 
New Mexico....ecce 
PexAGecccccccccece 

Region XI: 
Colorado....scccce 
Eden. ciciesieisie eae 
Montanae..cssccccce 
A Gali cicle ait eure viee cere 
Wyoming. icccccccee 

Region XII: 
Avizonasicccescecus 
California....scce 
Nevada. cccocccccce 
Oregon... cescccccce 
Washington....scce 

Regione XIII and XIV; 
"Plasktscccoctecces 
Hawasd..casssccace 
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1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. During this 
quarter South Dakota had only 1 appeals authority. f 

2/ Includes appellant withdrawals, dismissals, and all other dispositions as well as decisions. These data . 
differ from dispositions on table 1 in that consolidated cases resulting in 1 decision are counted together & 
in this colum and separately on table 1, 

3/ Includes decisions not classified by issue indicated in following columns.. 


Note: This table is corrected to July 8, 1947. 
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Fable 5.--Scurce and outcome of appeals decided by the lower appeale authority on the basis of a review of 
decieions of the initial sutherity, January-March 1947 


Region and State 


N MOSM Lek taaeses 


Region I: 
Oonnecticnt.....0. 
MORO cas ut et cseye 
Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire..... 
Bhode Island...... 
FermeG tes ccucecsce 

Region II-III; . 
Dolawaressseessees 
Hew Jersey....-.s0 
Bow Yorke. cesccee 
Pennsylvania...... 

Eegion IV: 

Dist. of Col...... 
Maryland....ces-ce 
North Carolina.... 
Virginia... coccecss 
Weat Virginia..... 

Region V: 
EKentucky..ccessss 
Michigan..ccccssee 
ONiGsccarnsccevecs 

Region VI: 

T1lindls, cccccccce 


Georgia....cssccee 
Wississippi.....+. 
South Carolina.... 
Tennesee.csesseve 
Region VIII: 
ZOWRs vocc'es cecase 
Minnesota... reoree 
Debraska...sscccce 
Forth Dakotaes s+ 
South Dakota.ss... 
Region IX: ; 
ArkanGASssvecreses 
Kansas..sccccesers 
Missouri.,.sseseoe 
Olelahoma..co.scece 
Region X: 
LTonistiana,....cccece 
Mew Mexicd..ccsees 
ZABocsscsecccece 
Eegion XI: 
Colorados..ssecece 


TAaho. wccccccccees 








Wyoming. .ceorscese 
Region XII: 

Arizona. .ccccecsee 

California......e. 

Nevada....sccccces 


Washington........ 
Regione XIII and X17: 
ALORA. obccd obacce 
— “Hawali..sssceecsee 


Decisions 
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1/ Claimants filing claims during preceding quarter is.the sum of (1) ell contimed claims filed during first week ended in quarter, and 
(2) all initial claims filed during quarter. 


2/ Includes 10 cases not classified ae claimant or employer appeals, 


Note; This table is corrected to July 8, 1947. 
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Tadle 6.—Source and outcome of appeals decided by the higher appeals anthorit y on the basis of a review of 
decisions of lower euthorities, January-March 947 
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Region I; 
Maine..ccssecce 
Rhode Ieland... 
Vermont. .cccsee 

Region II-III: 
Delawares....s 
New Jorseye.ore 
New York. cecace 
Pennsylvania... 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Colees 
Maryland..cccce 
North Carolina, 
Virginia... 
West Virginia.. 

Region V3 
Kentucky...cece 
Michigan...csee 
Ohfo..cccccecse 

Region VI: 
T1linois...cece 
Indiana. .ceccoce 
Wisconsin... 

Region VII: 
Alabama. ..ccvee 
Florida. ..cccoe 
Georgla..cocses 
Missiseippi.... 
South Carolina. 
Tenne8860..c.00 

Region VIII: 
Towa. cccccccces 
Minnesotas.coes 
Yorth Dakota... 

Region IX: 
Arkansas...coee 
KaneaSeccccccce 
Missouri.ccesce 
Oklahoma.ccceoce 

' Region X3 
Tlouisiana.....6 
New Nexico..e.e 
TEXAS sccccccece 

Region XI: 
Coloradoc.ccece 
Tdgho. sciconode 
Montand.ceseore 
Utah. scccccsece 
Wyoming... cossoe 

Region XII: 
Arizona. ....200 
California. coos 
Nevada..scoccce 
Oregon....cesee 
Washington... 

Region XIII; 
Alaska....ccsre 
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1/ Excludes Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire which have only 1 appeals authority. Also excludes South 
Dakota which during thie quarter had only 1 appeals authority. 

2/ Claimants filing claime during preceding quarter is the sum of (1) all continued claims filed during first week ended in quarter, and 
(2) all initial claims filed during quarter. 

By) Includes 300 cases not classified as claimant or employer appeals. 

4} Less than .05 percent. 


Note: This table is corrected to Jnly 8, 1947. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurahee, October 1947 








October 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947)......... 37,000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)...........+0.- oe 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims........... 132,810 
b. Number filing continued claims......... 773, 926 
4. Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
weeks in month; 
Seay emer cers Sek ee Lat as 538,483 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... 36, 3 
(3) Average number per week....... 134, 621 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
eID 6 Pd Wiis ecole Gi dr se ls (nt eie 5 0 inion 577,531 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... 38.9 
(3) Average number per week....... 144, 383 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month: 
GF RRR T iad wea alae hia: u'r oy ee ‘ 669, 000 
(2) Percent of insured workers.... 1.8 
b. Number receiving first payments during 
OY RSS RT SE Se eS PO Oe ee eee 205, 000 


c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 
weeks in month: 
(1 ) Oe ee MEE, el 2 eon ne a a ts 000 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 
4 weeks in month............ 13.3 
(3) Average number per week....... 19,200 


6. Amount of benefits: 


SOME’ MOG, S. . koe a dies whee oid's we ee $52, 939, 000 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
MOPAR TRON Ce ei ok Sie bins cee sieves cs ; $18.03 





See other side for explanation of derived items. 


September 


31, 800, 000 


129, 254 
816, 530 


170, 508 


739, 452 

2,0 
226, og4 
88, S04 


13.0 
22,201 


$59,257, 383 


$17.75 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earne: sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 
the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 

such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by t fhe. Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered ieee data 
reported by State agencies. 

tem 4, Claimant turnover 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks 
in the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
week period. 


Q 
i 


A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


2) 
il 


all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the period. 


Item 4a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 


month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item 4b (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 
in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is derived 
by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by 


such weeks. 
Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended September 27 and October 25. 
Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks: 


For September; Weeks ended September 6, 13, 20, and 27. 
For October: Weeks ended October 11, 18, 25, and November 1. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
OCTOBER 1947 


The passing of the peak of seasonal employ- 
ment in some sections of the country was 

a factor in the small increase in initial 
claims during October, The weekly average 
rose from 126,500 in September to 134,600 
in October. Scattered reports indicated 
that seasonal employment in food processing 
and canning was beginning to decline. In 
some areas, a shortage of steel was also a 
factor, while in others, new lay-offs in 
textiles were among the causes, 


Several large States, including California, 
Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, and New 
York, showed significant initial-clain 
increases during October. Michigan's 
weekly average jumped from 12,400 in 
September to 15,000 in Octoter when a 
shortage of steel precipitated heavy, but 
temporary, lay-offs in the automotive 





industry. During the last week of the 
month these cleims in Michigan dropped 
back to 7,500. 


On the other hand, other large States, 
such as Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts. Missouri. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas, showed a decline in the weekly 
average number of initial claims received 
in October. Missouri's average dropped 
from 3,600 to 2,400 per week, while 
Pennsylvania's dropped from 10,100 to 
§,100. 


Continued claims for the Nation as a whole 
continued their downward trend in October 
despite the increase in initial claims. 
These claims averaged 758,400 per week in 
October as compared with 869,900 in Septem 
ber, There was a decline each week during 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 


MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
2:5 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
EACH MONTH 
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the month, except the last, which included 
claims rescheduled from the Columbus Day 
holiday in the preceding week, Except for 
Michigan, all the larger industrial States 
showed a lower weekly average for October, 
The October average weekly number of con- 
tinued claims received in Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas dropped 20 percent or more below 
what it was in September, 


fhe relative incidence of State insured 
unemployment for October dropped from 3.0 
to 2.5 percent, the lowest level for any 
wonth since these data became available 

in September 1945. Michigan was the only 
State to show an increase, from 2.7 to 2.8 
percent, This ratio dropped a full per- 
centage point in 3 States—Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, and Rhode Island, The only raties 
of as much as 4 percent were Rhode Island's 
4.6 percent, New York's 4.5 percent and 
California's 4,0 percent. In 13 States 
this ratio was less than 1.0 percent; 


except for Virginia and Wisconsin, all 
13 States were west of the Mississippi 
river. 


During October, 4,523 requests for War 
Shipping Administration wage credits were 
received by the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance under the program 

of reconversion unemployment benefits for 
seamen-~an increase of 19 percent over the 
September figure but a decrease of 2.4 per- 
cent from that for August. California, 
Kew York, and Washington accounted for 67 
percent of the requests received during 
October. Moreover, the increased requests 
from these 3 States in October as compared 
with September was equivalent to 99 percent 
of the total increase between these 2 
months. Replies to 89 percent of these 
4,523 requests were mailed to the State 
employment security agencies by the Bureau 
of 014 Age and Survivors' Insurance either 
on the same day the request was received 
or on the following working day. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY 1945 TO DATE 
(INCLUDES INSURED PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
September 1947 





As a result of the autumn improvement in 
business activity, home building, and food 
harvesting and processing, claims for State 
unemployment insurance continued their down- 
swing during September but at a slackened 


rate. All but 7 States reported a decline 
in initial claims and the national total 
dropped from 623,000 to 566,000, a new 
1947 monthly low. Every State but Hawaii 
end Ohio participated in the drop in con- 
tinued claims from 4,275,000 to 3, 742,000. 
Both types of claims were below the 
September 1946 levels. The average weekly 
number of beneficisries dropped from 
914,000 to 780,000, to continue the decline 
which began last July. As a result, the 
amount of benefits paid to covered unem 
ployed workers declined from $67.0 million 
to $59.6 million, a new low for the year. 


Construction activities were an important 
factor in the decline in claims during 
September. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the upswing in residential 


construction which began in June continued 
to gain momentum in September, An esti- 
mated 88,200 units were started during the 
month, a gain of 2,500 over August, and 
30,000 above the figure for September 196. 
As many houses were started in September 

as in the same month in 1925, our best home- 
building year. 


While the bulk of the vacation lay-offs oc- 
curred in July, a sizeable volume of such 
lay-offs occurred in August. The end of 
vacation periods helped reduce claims loads 
in many States, 


Except for the intermittent supply of stcel, 
which had its chief effect on the automobile 
industry, shortsges of materials were not 

on the whole as important a factor as in 

the past few months. 


The trend within September was generally 
downward for all types of claims. As the 
accompanying table shows, this trend 


fable 1.--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 


September 1947 


Amount of change from-- 


Sian Number or 
amount 

SUS CTE A RB gece BS ur Bie ieee ote x -57,000 -14, 000 

PE Ds a alate ana inis ole opi clelele SiSaiienid's bib. Oe a n'b.0s 0.6 oe eelelew - > - 6, 000 

MAMUtLonal Ff ...00csccccnccccsccccvsesccvelesscccces +8, 000 +61, 000 
DRMRERMBRTOIGUES eiioeus cs sacen vas stedesstvoossiccesoce 554, 000 -153, 000 

MAURIS VASLOE A alain ces bwaenssljs sed oov pare scenes 101, 000 +8, 000 

Compensable.........sssesecereeereeescees times? ine -452, 000 -160, 000 
Weeks compensated.............. Lee een ean eon Male nips ~466, 000 -122, 000 

fotal unemployment.............. Miele Memac bats duciss ¢ -436, 000 =142, 000 

Other than total unemployment 5/.......seeceesercere _=30, 000 +20, 000 
EMEP ORURORGE aby oe Phe Visidie'sh'nb0s.n4's so cheeses sence sgesps 103,000 +16, 000 
SEMMMESRMEB LE cS PT Rs Ook fake cress esdUkSe's sea gvackecces +1, 000 -19, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries.....ccce.ccssccressecccses -13%, 000 59, 000 
Benefits paid 6/........seessseeee Kagan ee ee dein den ck y ~$7, 406, 000 -$3, 575, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable Tf dx eata oy.cnte. ue etme 055, 630 ae 


Yonds available as of September 30, 1947......csceecses 


1/ Includes estimate for Alaska. 


+$351, 885, 788 


$7,143,428, 4go 


-$17, 305, 6eh 





Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing additional claims. 

Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims, 

Includes estimate for Maine; also New York for total wemployment only. 

Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 


y 
2) Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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prevailed in all 10 leading industrial 
States. There was, however, some difference 
in the behavior of initial and continued 
claims. Continued claims declined in all 

10 States, and initial claims in 6 States. 
This divergence seems to indicate that the 
fresh unemployment resulting from indus- 
trial shifts and temporary lay-offs did not 
decline as evenly and in the same proportion 
as the total volume of unemployment insured 
under the State programe. 


Number of initial and continued claims 

received during the weeks ended August 30 

and September 27, selected States, in 
thousands 


Initial claims 
Aug 30/| Sept 27 





Continued claims 


sal le 
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Yor the Nation as @ whole, the decline in 
the continued claims load during September 
was more pronounced than in September 1946, 
indicating that the improvement in employ~ 
ment in some sections of the economy has 


been more than seasonal, A total of 
775,800 continued claims were received dur» 
ing the week ended October 4, a decline 
from 879,600 during the first week in 
September, This was in comparison with 
905, 300 and 906,900 for the corresponding 
weeks in 1946. 


As far as economic trends are reflected in 
the number of claims filed in local employ- 
ment offices, September developments were 
encouraging, as shown by the following 
figures: 





Initial Continued 
August 30 141, 500 980 , 600 
September 6 115,500 879, 600 
September 13 133,500 917,200 
September 20 127,800 866,400 
September 27 129, 300 816,500 


Initial Claims 


The drop of 57,000 in initial claims for 
the Nation was highlighted by the decline 
of 11,400 in Indiana, The reopening of 
plants after vacation and inventory lay-offs 
was a primary factor, The resumption of 
activity in a South Bend automobile plant 
after tho settlement of a labor dispute 

in a supplier plant also contributed to 
this State's decline. Ohio's drop of 4,800 
initial claims was attributed to the ab- 
normal volume of the past 2 months result- 
ing from vacation lay-offs, as well as the 
calling back of workers after temporary 
lay-offs in August, ‘Part of the drop of 
4.500 in Massachusetts was due to the de- 
cline of 3,200 in the Fall River area where 
the August total included claims resulting 
from a labor dispute. The only significant 
increases in initial claims were 6,800 in 
Michigan and 3,100 in New York. In Michigan 
the rise resulted from gradual lay-offs by 
a large Detroit auto plant during a change 
to a new model and a temporary lay-off of 
about 2500 workers in a second auto plant 
because of a steel shortage. A sizeable 
lay-off for inventory was reported in the 
Flint area, 


Continued Claims 





The most pronounced declines in contimed 
claims during September occurred in Regions 
I, IV, V, and VIII, each of which showed 
aggregate relative declines ranging from 
19 to 23 percent. The drop of 82,900 in 
Michigan was the largest in the country 
and was attributed to the end of short- 
term lay-offs in the automobile industry, 
New York's decline of 54,600 was attributed 
to a general improvement in employment 
partially due to increased production in 
canning industries. The termination of 


summer lay-offs in other industries also 








In response to many requests, the numbers of contimed claims, waiting period 
claims, compensable claims and initial claims for each week from May 5, 1945 through 
October 4, 1947, are given in table & of this issue. 





contributed to the decline. 
improvement in employment conditions 
throughout Pennsylvania accounted for the 
decrease of 54,300 in continued claims. 
Practically all local offices, except 
those in the steel mill areas where inter- 
plant railroad workers were on strike, 


A general 


showed a downward trend. Many workers who 
had been employed only part time were 
placed on a full work-week. 


The 45,000 decline in California resulted 
as the citrus packers and canneries were 
in full swing in the southern part of the 
State. Extensive rehiring subsequent to 
temporary lay-offs in the Los Angeles area 
also contributed to the smaller claim load. 
Other outstanding declines were 40,600 in 
Massachusetts, 37,100 in New Jersey, 

26,800 in Indiana, 24,000 in Illinois, and 
25,500 in Connecticut. In Connecticut 
these claims were 64 percent below the 
August levels. The causal factors were 
exhaustion of benefit rights by claimants, 
rehiring in several plants, increase in 
job openings as veterans returned to school, 
and the fact that this State inaugurated 
biweekly reporting on September 15. 


Insured unemployment remained disproportion- 
ately heavy in the Northeast and Pacific 
coast areas despite the substantial decline 
in claims during September in these areas. 
During the week ended September 27, 1947, 
36 percent of the nation's unemployed 
covered workers were located in Region II- 
III (Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania) which has in an average week, 
only 27 percent of the nation's employed 
covered workers. Following are the per- 
centage distributions by region, of covered 
workers unemployed during the week ended 
September 27, 1947 and of covered workers 
employed during an average week, 


Covered Workers 


Region Employed Unemployed 

U.S. 100.0 100.0 
I 8.7 9.5 
II-III 2702 36.9 
IV Tel 4.0 
v 12.7 8.3 
VI 12,3 7-8 
VII 00 8.1 
VIII 3.4 1.0 
Ix 465 45 
x 4.8 2.5 
XI 1.6 0.6 
xII 10.5 16.8 


Unemployment Ratio 


The relative incidence of State insured un- 
employment for September was 3.0 percent. 
This was the same ratio as that for Novem 
ber 1946, the lowest point since the end of 
the war. The drop from 3.7 percent in August 
to 3.0 percent in September was the largest 
change this year. Wisconsin was the only 
State to show an increase, This ratio 
dropped a full percentage point in 8 States-- 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. The highest ratios for September 
were those in Rhode Island, 6.2 percent, and 
California, 5.4 percent. hree States—— 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming-= 
had the low of 0.4 percent, and 6 others 

had ratios of lese than 1 percent. 


Benefits 


Benefits paid to unemployed workers were 
less in September than in August in all but 
10 States for which data are available. In 
California, Massachusetts, and New York, 
September benefits were more than $1 million 
below those for August, and in Pennsylvania 
and Michigan they dropped over a half million, 
In Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, and Wyoming, de- 
clines in benefits ranged from 26 to 41 per- 
cent. The September totals are roughly one- 
half those for July in Maryland, Vermont, 
and Virginia, 


Beneficiaries 





During the 4-week period ending September 
27, the weekly number of beneficiaries 
ranged between 741,000 and $46,000. ‘The 
741,000 during the week ended September 6 
was due to the holiday on September 1, when 
the local offices were closed. The total 
of 741,000 for the last week of the period, 
however, represents a full week and is the 
lowest number for any full week in 1947. 

The majority of States reported a signifi- 
cant decline during the last week. Out- 
standing among these were Connecticut 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia, In Indiana, the number of 
beneficiaries dropped each week, from 11, 300 
to 5,500. ; 


Financial Developments 


During the July-September 1947 quarter, 69 
cents was paid in benefits for every dollar 
collected, about the same as in the previous 
quarter when 70 cents was paid for each 
dollar, Six States--Connecticut, the 





*% 





District of Columbia, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania--paid 
more in benefits than they collected 
during the quarter. In Oklahoma and 
Massachusetts, benefits have exceeded 
collections in each quarter since VJ-day. 
At the other extreme were 11 States where 
July- September benefits were less than 
one-fifth of collections. All these 11 
States were west of the Mississippi River. 


Funds available for benefits totalled 
$7,143 million on September 30, about $113 
million more than was on hand on June 30, 
and an all-time high. With the exception 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the 
funds in every State were larger than on 
June 30, In the States where benefits ex- 
ceeded collections, the interest earned in 
the trust fund more than offset the differ- 
ence except in Massachusetts. Rhode Island's 
funde dropped $14.6 million due to the trans- 
fer of $15 million to their cash sickness 
fund. In addition to the 3l-percent excess 
of collections over benefits during the 
quarter, interest of $35.9 million was 
earned by State trust funds during the 
quarter, p 


Insured Unemployment, Four Weeke Ended 


September 27 


The total number of persons whose unemploy~ 
ment was insured by the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad programs dropped each week during 
September, from 1,597,200 to 1,307,300. 

The weekly average for September was 
1,466,200, in comparison with 1,777,900 for 
August. Veteran insured unemployment con- 
tinued to decline at a faster rate than 
State insured unemployment, from a weekly 
average of 712,100 in August to 577,700 in 
September. During the last week ended in 
September, Veteran insured unemployment 
totalled igo ,000 or approximately one-half 
what it was during the last week in Marche- 
6 months ago. During the same 6-month 
period, State insured unemployment dropped 
only 27 percent. With the exception of 
Texas, all of the 14 States in which 
Veteran insured unemployment exceeds that 
insured by the States were the smaller and 
less industrialized States. On the other 
hand, State insured unemployment was rough 
ly double or more Veteran insured unemploy- 
ment in California, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and New York. 


Developments in the Regions 
REGION I 
Except for the small increase in Vermont's 


{nitial claims, both types of claims were 





below the August levels in each State. 
For the region as a whole, initial claims 
dropped 18 percent and continued claims 
19 percent. Rhode Island's insured unem- 
ployment ratio of 6.2 percent was the 
highest in the Nation. The ratio dropped 
more than a full percentage point in all 
States but Connecticut, 


Connecticut--The smaller number of claims 
in September was attributed to the large 
number of claimants who exhausted benefit 
rights, the high level of employment, and 


an increase in job openings as many veter- 
ans returned to school. 


Maine--Improved employment conditions in 
seasonal activities and the return of 
eligible claimants to school were factors 
in the September decline in claims, 


Massachusetts--A large part of the drop of 
1,500 in initial claims was accounted for 
by the drop of 3,200 in the Fall River area, 
where the August totals had included new 
claims filed by workers unemployed because 
of a labor dispute. 


Kew Hampshire--Decreased claims loads were 
due to improve employment conditions, pare 
ticularly in textiles. 


Rhode Island--The lower claims load ree 
flected the termination of vacation lay 
offs and labor disputes that began in 
August. 


Vermont--Seasonal food processing in the 
Burlington area, and the demand for labor 
for apple picking accounted for much of 
the decline in continued claims. 


REGION II-III 


Only Delaware and New Jersey reported 
fewer initial claims, while all States 
reported declines in continued claims. The 
insured unemployment ratios in New Jersey 
and New York remained above 4 percent de- 
spite the substantial decline in claims. 


Delaware-~Employment gains in seasonal 
food processing in the Dover area and in- 
creased activity in the Wilmington rubber 


‘and transportation equipment industries 


helped lower the claims load in September, 


A more stringent disqualification procedure 
also was a factor. 


New Jersey--A general high level of business 


and industrial activity accounted for the 
smaller cleims load, 


New York--The decline of 54,600 in continued 


claims was the second largest in the country 
and reflected a general improvement in em 
ployment in the State due partly to in- 
creased production in canning industries 

and partly to termination of summer lay-offs 
in other industries, 


Pennsylvania--Although September contained 
one more working day than Auguet, continued 
claims dropped 54,300 below the August level. 
The decline also occurred in spite of the 
strike of inter-plant railroad employees in 
the steel industry, which resulted in the 
lay-off of a large number of steel workers 
in thewestern part of the State. These 
lay-offs were primarily responsible for the 
small increase in initial claims. Many 
other workers who had been employed parte 
time are now working full time and ceased 
filing claims for partial unemployment. The 
declines in claims filed by women were rela- 
tively greater than in those filed by men, 
mainly because almost all the steel workers 
laid off as a result of the inter-plant 
railroad strike were men, 


REGION IV 


All States in this region reported declines 
in both initial and continued claims, The 
insured unemployment ratio for each State 
was below the national average; West 


Virginia's 2.6 percent was the highest in 
the region. 


Maryland--The decline in both initial and 
and continued claims was due to several 
factors. The unemployment during the months 
of July and August was unusually high bee 
cause of material shortages and lack of 
orders. During these 2 months, vacation 
periods were given to permit inventories 

or reconditioning of machines, In most 
instances the plants were closed for 2 
weeks, Since the majority of the employees 
were not eligible for vacation pay, they 
therefore claimed benefits. Another face 
tor in the claims decline was the increase 
from August in the number exhausting benefit 
rights. 


North Carolina--Initial claims did not show 
as great a relative decline as in August 
becsuse several large plants closed for 
short periods during September because of 
material shortages, lack of power, and so 
on. 


Virginia--Industrial activity continued at 
a high level during September and reduced 
the claims load still further, Sizable 
numbers of food processing and tobacco 
workers were recalled during the latter 
part of the month. Lay-offs were spotty 





7s 
and involved relatively few workers, Sere e 
vice establishments in college towns re- 
called workers as students returned for 


the fall term, 


REGION V 


All the insured unemployment ratios for 
September were below those for August. In i 
Michigan this ratio dropped from 4,1 per- 

cent to 2.7 percent. Initial claims in- 

creased only in Michigan and continued 
claims rose only in Ohio, : 


Kentucky--A greater decline in initial 
claims was prevented by labor disputes in 
Louisville firms engaged in manufacturing 


_farm machinery and automobile body parts. 


Michigan--Lay-offs by a large Detroit auto- 
mobile plant during a change to a new model 
and a temporary lay-off of about 2,500 
workers in another automobile plant because 
of a shortage of steel, accounted for part 
of the increase in initial claims. A siz- 


able lay-off for inventory in a spark-pl 
plant rid Flint also contributed. Pthe ot 


0 iy 
of 82,900 in continued claims was attriuned 
to the end of short-term lay-offs. 


Ohio--The drop of 4,800 in initial claims 
during September was reported as a natural 
sequel to the abnormal volume received in 
July and August resulting from vacation 
lay-offs. There were, however, small lay- 
offs in the automobile industry, caused by 
lack of steel, and in the wholesale and 
chemical industries, which accounted for 
the increase in continued claims. 


REGION VI 


Initial claims dropped to new post-war lows 

in Illinois and Indiana, while in Wisconsin 
they were at the lowest point since Noven- 

ber 1946. Wisconsin's continued claims ; 
remained at about the same volume as in ‘ 
August, but Indiana and Illinois reported 
substantial declines. The insured unemploy- 
ment ratio of 2.5 percent in Illinois was 
the highest in the region. 


Tllinois—-The resumption of work in plants 
previously affected by vacation shut-downs, 
and the absence of any significant lay-offs 


were primary factors in the decline in the 
claim load. 


Indiana--The decline in claims was general 
throughout the State and was attributed to 
the reopening of plants after vacation and 
inventory lay-offs, and in many plants, the 
receipt of new orders. A drop in the claims 
load in the South Bend area was due to the 
resumption of work in a large automobile 


(i 





plant after a labor dispute in a supplier 
plant had been settled. 


REGION VII 


For the region as a whole, initial claims 
‘for September were 20 percent below the 
August levels, and continued claims, 12 
percent. The insured unemployment ratios 
ah’. from 2.1 percent in South Carolina 
to 


-2 percent in Tennessee and 4,5 per- 
cent in Florida. 


Florida--Although the total number of claims 
dropped in September, a sizable volume was 
received in the Tampa area, where several 
cigar factories shut down when their tobac- 
co stock was damaged by the recent hurricane, 


Georgia--The continued high level of employ- 
ment, particularly in the sessonz) induse 
tries, accounted for part of the decline in 
the claims load. 


South Carolina--The usual seasonal increase 
mn wholesale and retail activities plus the 
absence of any significant lay-offs in the 
textile and apparel industries were major 

factors in the September decline in claims, 


Tennessee--The decline in continued claime 
in September was primarily due to claimants! 
exhausting benefit rights. Lay-offs in tex- 
tile, garment, and chemical plants continued, 
however, throughout the month. 


REGION VIII 


The insured unemployment ratios were rela- 
tively small for the States in this pri- 
marily agricultural region. Minnesota's 

1 percent was the largest in the region. 
While the actual decline in continued 
claims in each State was small in absolute 
numbers, the percentage drop amounted to 


-21 percent in the region as a whole during 


September. Only Minnesota, however, re- 


ported a significant decline in initial 
claims. 


REGION Ix 


Even though all the insured unemployment 
ratios declined, all except the 1.7 per- 
cent in Kansas were above the national 
average. Each State reported few initial» 
and continued claims during September, 


but the declines were not as sharp as in 
most other States, 


Missouri--A large part of the decline of 
ap in initial claims occurred in the 
last week of the month when two automobile 


plants that had been operating part-time 
on account of material shortages returned 
to full production. 


Oklahoma--The continued decline in both 
types of claims was attributed to continued 
construction activities and the beginning 
of the cotton harvest. 


REGION x 


Initial claims in each State dropped for 
the second successive month, but the de- 
creases were not as sharp as in August, 
All the insured unemployment ratios were 
below those for August. Louisiana's 2.3 
percent was the highest in the region. 


Texas--Factors accounting for the Septem 
ber decline in claims were peak employment 
in agriculture and related industries, new 
construction projects, both domestic and 
commercial, return to school of many poten 
tial claimants, and increased hiring in 
some industries, particularly apparel and 
food processing. 


REGION XI 





The insured unemployment ratios of only 
Utah with 1.8 percent and Idaho with 1.1 
percent exceeded 1 percent. For the region 
as a whole, initial claims were 25 percent 
below the August level, and continued 
claims, 17 percent. 


Colorado--The lighter claims load was at- 
tributed to two main factors: Seasonal 
activities, particularly harvesting and 
vegetable and fruit-canning operations; 
and the large number of claimants currently 
exhausting benefit rights. These exhsus- 
tions rose sharply in August and September, 
since by August the claimants who had 
drawn benefits continuously since the 
beginning of the benefit year could have 
drawn the maximum of 20 weeks. 


Idaho--The 300 initial claims were only 
half the number received in August, despite 
the claims filed as a result of a lumber- 
men's strike. Increased demand for farm 
labor during the harvest peak was responsi- 
ble for the drop in continued claims, 


REGION XII 


Although the insured unemployment ratio 
was lower than the ratio for August in each 
State, all but Nevada's 2.6 percent and 
Oregon's 2.5 percent were above the national 
average. For the region as a whole, the 
decline in both types of claims was less 


- 10 - 





than in other regions. Initial claims Oregon--The small increase in initial 


dropped 5 percent and continued claims, claims probably signified the start of 

6 percent. the regular fall decline in seasonal empoloy- 
ment. Food harvesting and processing began 

California--Part of the drop of 45,000 in several weeks earlier than usual this year. 

continued claims resulted from the opera~ Continued claims dropped 4,400 to 30,300, 

tion of citrus packers and canneries at a probable low point of the year, After 

full capacity in the southern part of the September, seasonal lay-offs in food proc- 

State. Canneries were engaged in process- essing, lumbering, and construction usually 

ing the tomato harvest although the pack send the total upward. 

was not as heavy as anticipated because 

of price difficulties. Extensive re- Washington--Unemployment remained low during 

hiring after temporary lay-offs in the the entire month of Sevtember, as food proc- 

Los Angeles area also contributed to the essing, lumbering, and construction reached 

. smaller claims load. their seasonal peak. 


A revision of the "Unemployment Insurance Abstract," which was issued as 
a supplement to the January 1946 issue of loyment Security Activities, 
is now in preparation and will be available before the end of the year. 


The "Abstract" includes about 50 tables summarizing major program statis- 
tics and legal provisions; the new edition will cover the period 1937-47. 
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Leable 2.--Initial cleims received in loca] <*‘ices, by State, Sentember 1947 


Total New 1/ 


All cleimants 


Amount of change 
fron-- 


Number 
August 
j 1947 










Region and State All Wornen 


cleimants Cleimants 


i Total Bf ereesseesseseeese | 566,000 | -57,000 | 127, 
Region I: 
ROEMBOULCUG, o darsice wots esh,a-00 », a0 2, 481 
TIME costes Avisivis of’ « aly aus > 525 
4 Massachusetts.....-eeee $5: 5 0s aie 6,501 
New Hampshire.........-05+ Ser 596 
GEO MLANIG yr6 cele + 0's wie, bls aici ae 1, 788 
PMIONIG @ eleisils « neiv 6 cee b « wield ae 8 < Lol 
Region II-III: 
DO UR WEIO's cos 6.x 0,5 axe bc viele sie eleipie.s ont 
New Jersey........ Bera tA oe iss ¢ : T, 284 
AW LOL cia iscatie ints e 6c" e'e! so %i4'¢ ne fie 21, %50 
PO ONGYEVONLE 656 cin vies viele de oie 3,899 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.......... 558 
Maryland...... Phe sarees Tee 1, 46 
eran Carolina ss sc). sie sv eee c 1,774 
Virginia........ Tea, GRD ashe 987 
MGS CS VAL EENI A Sc Siaxsjetrels 610 43; « 781 
Region V: 
Fe YE RaVetate en. 6,0 slis'.a'la ens cio ears iquatele 1,139 
> PLC HABA Cis. a eros c 8 a.as os nathan Sarg 8,076 
Oa dO sata ets, sistas spatisterisetste tae hte tase . 5, 588 
Region VI: 
EPL INO A Binin attraia ie asad, ssecers, «0.8 nism ood Ses 
TAGS SL ie i a ao A 1, 946 
‘ ID SCOR EY pols e/a a ieie, nee ere tis'e'e ave - 4/ 972 
@ Region VII; 
Alabama......... bias We eee reer 1,518 
Rel Ctsan Clin! oi plateua ae 6 oun ‘see osha ig rae 2,438 
Georgia....... Piewielsceye i tale Wbhele Li fide 
Mississippi...... Ri datvindetemete ws 744 
DOCU CALOLINE sisieyolae « state cle'e ss . 977 
Tennessee........ a eo Cs 515 
Region VIII; ‘ 
DeWaier PRRite ss oo aera teste os 64g 
ATO EO GH cre cic iets os. ciel acclewe oe 586 
UMM MA stteterciely ah ia ov se el pica esc. 229 
GT Ur DAOC sreiad «0d 0 ofan bee 00's > 31 
DOUG DAKO CAG s/n sis bc wicle ane tne 6 37 
Region IX: 
PROCES OE Ocoee nuns 's aiwserscecshaveth o. 6 ; 87 
MAMA SR AAR cM cee ti eoieee ks 700 
DEVE OWES vioicncihnd sais erence ais isvore aaee 3, 661 
: SARE OWE C8 aivig seine 6s meee sin ee « 1,043 
Region X: 
Bees S LATA i s/c ei te iw oveleie o:ei0e oo 1,197 
MOMAMOXTCO Ss: caine ss cleiecnes ode z 116 
RO XAG i wrote ciaie <cie's o'eels« Ao AOR -1,229 2,585 
f Region XI; 
(UE EES A Ee oe ae c 464 388 
BOG leis 5.0 2 0 Sh kgt ene 288 141 
Mon Gana coe sce ssee bike Peak f ~2y 14g 
PERG ets tetehafonela as ties c)t Seer lelaxe, 0s =255 392 
Men LM gcse hs eet hccn st odie 2 Ries olga =1} 61 
Region XII; 
REA RODRS SO ie acs cy ca, kh cee -246 681 
Cali ZOrnla cee. sects ie > caf oa -4, 319 18, 239 
ER OE PPh CaN ea ; -81 6 487 214 
MOR ON toleakeiehs oie orslela eles sop een +125 l,ele 
MEGRIRRUD cos 6 ragaensicn sass 239 z 2,432 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
FORTY | eae DPrekn viz ite sane aa st 
oe She eee +360 (3/) 
o 1/ Includes additional claims in Texas. 


2/ Includes estimate for Alaska; also Hawaii for women claimants only. 
Data not yet received, 


4/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a 
benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


Note; This table is corrécted to October 17, 1947. 
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Table 3.—-Continued cleims 1/ received in local offices, by State, September 1947 


Region and State 


Connecticut, yas penteles dees Aek™ 45, 689 
Madre et dors ccosscrn store terest ravens coors a at 
Massachusetts......ccsccesccue 232, 007 
New Hampshire. 2.5 oie. ce. cleve's 17,835 
mhodetlslandcs cet tuercsd atts 60, 693 
Verniont se. sues bakes ave telce 5,261 


Region II-III: 


DE LAWANG elildc.atin ells ofenaysl esters sheets 3, 961 
ELOW? 1) CFEC Viei sie hie ells’ aiostore. sctepelstelisiic 226,551 
Mews York ss pian ics veuilcee ety ae 881,186 
PONNSVLVANL A cae npstelste sade tacts 276, 227 


Region IV: 


District of Columbia 13, 704 
Maryland sy... 5 st ibs fe abo eet 41, 655 
NortheCarol ina. sissy alenemeete ds 42,590 
Ninginta’ s/s osc aeueaesicns one ou, 284 
West VAreI nie vie sicwieNieurceiialenie 35,958 


Region V: 


KOn Guay cwicissieisiaa's spalsvicie selects 39,352 
Pichlgnh .c wih xis lane BON ee 158, 4o4 
oY ot ee aaa epee ee IRS a0 129,191 


Region VI; 


TLTIMOL's esis c otese Sctotsle eerie 258,467 
Endianass. sce cls ace eh 36,722 
WisScon Gin secre sacle wicker che tea ete 22, ugh 


Alm Denes srcse: cvarctav stele: eevee eaetere ee 57,774 
Bloridaats an scsi eee neers 67,508 
GOO EIS 5. nc erst wemmtinln oe selene 49,207 
MG SEL SSLODL sox tsiwielnsielsle Daletia ese 19, 461 
Bouthacarolina. wecussi accesses 16,164 
LONNG SBOG a5 eae caret, she, eyset anette 


Region VIII; 


DOW LHe DAKO tals wie‘cre erat stnercieare stile 


Region IX; 


Region XI:. 


COVOFAAOs ccc pies slete rec ce tite: 


WY OWL Gio orepsrauenclateth oretebele eis. « pices 


Region XII; 


Washington. 6s o> <5 5 sreei te cvsians 


Regions XIII and XIV: 


ALE a ce iecdey aces ete nnee 
TAA WELL Lis cycles si seceuh asp talaretayele efeteraieinte 


Total 2/ 


All claimants 


Amount of change from-- 


Number August Sevtember 
1947 1946 
Scere 


Region I; 


+5, 698 


-24,019 
26, 782 
-34 


-9, 192 
6,183 
-10, 623 
2,553 
-2,090 
-7,200 


1/ In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 


2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims. 


+16, 342 
-2,164 
+52,150 
+12,372 
+27, S04 
+1, 863 


-1,587 
+25,139 
+39,198 
-72,072 


+3, 265 
-9, 627 
+9, 289 
-5, 699 
-13,523 


-10, 340. 


-87,116 
-6,052 


-36, 309 
~6,107 
~2,855 


+656 
+27,85 
+21,27 
+4, 062 
+4, 636 
+2, 423 


-13, 038 


<a aes 


1128 
-1, 549 
-3,372 


~24,519 
-13,077 
22,431 
=20, 502 


-14, 847 


~953 
-17, 690 


-1,876 
+96 
~3, 042 
-2,914 
~461 


BY Includes estimate for Alaska; also Hawaii for women claimants only. 
4/ Data not yet received. 


Note; 


This table is corrected to October 17, 1947. 


Women 
claimants 


1, 788, 000 


111, 422 


7,243 
18,165 
28, Oy 
13, 633 

9,295 


19, 910 
59, 611 
63, 246 


144, 270 
17, 655 
12,298 


22, 852 
39, 046 
28, 841 
9, 301 
T, 185 
38,775 


5,483 
5, 200 
1,579 






Compensable 
All Women 
claimants claimants 
40,119 20, 087 
16,523 %,418 
218, 274 101, 703 
17, 011 10,191 
56, 858 26, 609 
5,038 2,706 
3, 744 1,676 
769, 326 379, 922 
255, 638 103, 993 
12, 963 6, 905 
41, 655 18,165 
29, 208 26, 796 
22,821 12,838 
34,730 9,020 
37,813 19, 240 
141,412 ahem 
107, 467 52,747 
243,910 136, 724 
33,630 16, 338 
LEGO "1159 
21,771 
37,456 
25, 622 
8, 345 
7,171 
37,138 
4911 
4, 615 
1, 246 
gg 
431 
8,922 
6,920 
37, 053 
17,273 6, 390 
an ari 7,455 
2,318 882 
25,853 12,168 
5, 761 2,805 
3, 700 2, 6 
3,166 1,81 
7,990 4, 452 
708 398 
11, 008 5,115 
467,035 225, 605 
4,12 1, 343 
28,011 11,435 
69, 787 30,799 
1, 307 (u/) 








TY 


ade in 


Table 4.--Humber of week compensated and amount of benefite paid, by State, September 1947 


All Samat of unemployment Total unemployment 


Weeks | Weeks compensated =| 
Region and State in of change Benefite Yeeks Benefits 
paid 1/ compensated paid 
feta 
“uy 


Mote) OO) x. cess ons 3, } 3,365,000 _ | =466, 000 | | =466, 000 | | =122,000 | | $57,160,000 | 160, 000 





Region I: 
Connecticut. coccecue ) ‘ +3, 876 1,049, 682 53; 597 
Maine 3/ ereees eoer.en aoa Noted =e 
Massachusetts...... ; +44, 303 4,108, 934 180, 266 
New Hampshire..... es 4o +13, 747 3M 16, 347 
Rhode Island...... Hs 9, Goh +22, 4 1,095, 662 51,618 
WOPRONE soc sic 0500.0 511 +2, 73, 000 4,134 
Region II-III; 
Delaware... ..seeseeee -1, 084 52, 462 3,329 
New Jersey.......... +71, 100 4,802, 974 239, 395 
Oe es ‘ +13, 486 a, ae 184 (3/) 
Pennsylvania....... : -62,127 1433, 838 255,731 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia +5, O41 228, 961 13, 755 
Maryland. ssc. cccscss 458 ~27, 714 err. 21 34,778 
North Carolina...... ae ae 1278 08 37, 943 
WEMPEMEE os0 tob.ea on "92k 21,0 
West Virginia...... “ ar a Sette 24,9 
Region V: 
Kentucky...........- : 42, 500 -1,032 463.177 40, 828 
MPCHIPAN Sts a ccccess 91,526 2,446, 050 78, 696 
Oy ee 94, S45 +2, 748 28, 84g 1,606, 285 92,177 
Region VI: 
PLVINOLS srecieg edie os 6 43, 39 3,937,069 eae 
SIC AYR 6 se ols 01410 vivis-o -12,88' 5 Be “eg 
1 I-15.) 5 0. or 6 267, 
Region VII: 
BIOADAMR ete cc coves 783,812 51,998 
PLAPEARs siscn soe as o's 922 790, on 8,077 
GSOL ELS. via cisieve vc 80's 559, »160 
Mississippi......... 175,2 13,664 
South Carolina...... “21, 468 6 +12,1 301,1 20,580 
Tennesse@........... +16,1 882, 762 65, 721 
Region VIII 
GUM e tisiciovcts sieve oo -4, 097 6, 720 
Minnesota....... ato -4, $82 16, 737 
Nebraska............ 687 -3, O47 2, 988 
North Dakota........ -258 361 
South Dakota....... ° -79 as 
Region IX: 
Arkangas.....ceseese +1,810 -15, 658 22,439 
ee eee -2,313 -10, 050 11, 623 
Missouri...... aad. 3 66, 58 -12, 850 -3, 671 66, 828 
Oklahoma............ 3,737 -2, 231 439, 054 26, 75% 
Region X: 
Louisiana........... mtd 32,492 
New Mexico.........- 21 1,72 
Texas...... Se enictt - -12,576 35,072 
Region XI: 
Colorado......... iis -823 4, 67% 
PRM e tes chop © occ 0 +269 45, 82 2, 615 
OREO DA 0.0.6 ib ve vse eos 2 4g: 250 2, 46s 
7 Se in ete gi A ous -3, 504 6,620 
Beiter ances s -258 12,553 53 
Region XII; 
IAT VRODR 6 cc's FS e's cios.s ‘ 409 +2485 123, 825 6, 662 
California.....s.es. +13, 836 8,151,119 423, 315 
BOValR. ob iisccdv snes +1,7 70,2 b 932 
OPOgONw ss sos cisis cp cies 00% -2, 384 420,1 24,21 
Washington.......... 74, 240 1,127, 200 63,8 
Regions XIII and XIY; 46 6 
Alaska... .ccccccccce +298 19,455 807 
Beam ieee als sess wks \ +736 23,017 1, 042 


1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under Nafacitete combined wage plan. 
2/ Includes estimate for Maine; and for New York for total unemployment only. 
3/ Data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to October 17, 1947. 


1, 030,597 
3, 968, 153 

ig aes 
1,073, $28 


50,151 
4, 995 7 3 


4, 380, 712 


225,875 
651,140 

6,889 
262,294 
382, 693 


451, 857 
1,377,961 
1,580,174 


3, 748, 662 


516, 068 
2he, 645 


765, 219 
781, 792 
547, 225 
165, 808 
293, 419 
863, 255 


101, 


7 2 


25, 388 
470, 251 


intees 


2 
409,177 


ais Fee 


Table 5.--Number of individuals 1/, compensated for all types of unemployment during weeks 
mumber receiving first payments, and number exhausting benefits, by 
State, September 1947 


ended in September, 


Region and State a 
b temb tember | § bre 
September 13 | September 20 | September 27 = . me Rig oe nea 


} ra,o20 | 000 


Region I; 


New Haupshire....... 
Rhode Island........ 


Region II-III; 
Del awarisiiet ole aha ive 
New Jersey.......eee 
NOW LOLS 16:5. civivusremlstels 
Pennsylvania........ 
Region IV; 
Dist. role Cole.ccs.. hak 


Region V; 
Region VI; 


Region VII; 
Aladamad sas sv aieelee cre 
DLOLLEAM ate ie elsieicieele cise 


Mississippi......... 

South Carolina...... 

TennesseG......c.er5 
Region VIII; 


North Dakota...... foe 
South Dakota........ 
Region IX: 


Region XI; 


LARHO etoielsiesleteleiaisichers ° 


Nevada cc's co cers aciaer 7390 
Oregons ssct dnstsc cee 5,433 
Washington......... ; 13,497 
Regions XIII and XIV: 


1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated, 


Individuals compensated 
during weeks ended—= 


First payments Exhaust‘ ons 


6,000 | 250,00 | 000 24,030 030 305,000 123,691 





in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 
2/ Includes estimates for 1947 data for Maine: also for Illinois for exhaustions for September 1947. 


Data not yet received, 


Note; Thia table is corrected to October 17, 1947. 


2, 392 5,670 
2 ) 


10, 627 8, 401 
271 187 
1,460 3,053 
95 331 


593 228 

11,050. 6,802 

21,917 0 0 

55,979 19,429 
3,670 295 
7,674 3, 389 
8,045 6 133 
4, 062 . 4,038 
5,558 66 1,546 


8,598 1,951 
28,997 
19,402 


51, 869 ) 6,291 
5, 48h 4 ° 2,545 
3, 807 1,106 


11,280 2,556 
12,950 1,397 
60 


w 
- 

& 
~! 
vw 


186 29 
270 FJ 


This assumption may result 





ee es 


n thousavds/ 
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Table 6.—-Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, by State, weeks ended in September 1947 


Insured unemployment 


480.0 


Under veterans unemployment 
allowance program 3/ 


insurance programs 


Under State unemployment 


1,307.3 


Region 
and 
State 

Total 


so 





Under all programs 2/ 
1.597.2| 1.535.9] 1424.7 


oe 
eo 


aee 


IIIs 


Delaware...... 


North Carolina 


Virginia...... 
West Virginia. 


Dist. of Col.. 
TiLinol gs... acs 


New Jersey.. 
New York...... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Maryland.... 


Vermont....... 


Connecticut... 
Massachusetts. 
Yew Hampshire. 
Rhode Island.. 


Maine...... 
Region II- 
Region IV: 
Region VI; 


Region I: 


Indiana....... 


5 
2 


4o 


2 





ce 
. 

e 

oe 
ee 
eee 
seee 


eeeee 


South Carolina 


Tennessee..... 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
New Mexico.. 
Texas.. 
Arizona.... 
California.... 
Nevada.... 
Oregon...-...- 
Washington.... 


Louisiana..... 


Oklahoma...... 


Missouri..... 


Arkansas...... 
Kansas...... 


Minnesota... 
Nebraska...... 


Florida....... 
Georgia....... 
Mississippi. 


Wisconsin..... 
Alabama....... 

Region VIII; 
Towa. 

Region IX; 

Region X: 

Region XII: 


Region VII 





37-5 


- ment Board..... 


Railroad Retire- 


@ 


1/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 


2) 
y 
y 


employment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 


proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 


Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad un 


Includes claims under illness and disability 


Less than 50. 


Preliminary. 


- 16 - get 


Table 7.-~ Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945, to September 27, 197 
[in thousands; corrected to Oct. 17, 1947/ 


SS 
Week 
ended 


loynent | 
Under Under 
September 7 
: 14 








October 


September 


arab eh eo 


October 


November 


December 


Jamary 


February 


March 


April 


June 


he 
P-¥ 
Sees 


July 


Nyuvyn 
a 


th 


August 


Beaks 


Pe RRP EP PP ee 


VSQEERRM MR 


Ww 
ge? 


1/ Includes insured partial and part-total unemployment. 


2/ Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims amount to less than 1 percent of total. 
3/ Preliminary. 


Source: (1) State unemployment insurance clains reported to Bureau of Employment Security, (2) estimate of unemploy- 


mont allowance claims reported to Veterans Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment insurance claims reported 
to the Railroad Retirement Board, ‘ 





Table 8.— Claims data, U.S. totals fer each of weeks ended, 


June 


Jaly 


August 


25... 


September 1. 


October 


November 


December 


a ay ee 


May 5, 194%5-October 4%, 1947 


116,483 
123,958 


ak 


148, 
138,860 


1,622, 359 
1,486 ,688 


1,668,144 
1,876,337 
1,791,696 
1,827,089 
1,852,267 
1,873,028 
1,878,651 


S43 ,115 


139399 


Continued Vai ting- Compensable 
clains peried cleins 
Claing 


1,722, 302 
1,708,716 





ontinued 


os = 


Table 8.—- Claims data, U.S. totals for each of weeks ended, 
May 5, 1945-Octeber 4, 1947--Continued 


Week Continued Wai he Compensable Initial 
ended clains ee Glains clains 






1946 (Cont'd) 
March eS; 1,929,436 : 1,785,425 201,049 
9.. 196 ,639 
16.. 1gpaeae 
23.. 174,765 
30.. 162,907 
April 6.. 257,176 
13. 239,360 
20. 197,301 
2Tee 172,196 
May 4, 173,905 
a a PA 225,370 
oY par Ut 
25. 338,742 
June ae 196,861 
8.. 238,038 
15.. 187,898 
22., 167,616 
29... 161,583 
July 62 155,651 
13.> 16 
20.. 141,061 
27. 124 46s 
August 3. 129,530 
100. 128,175 
vy fips 113,926 
24, . 117,944 
315; 1 9 
September 7.. 108,178 
Se INS, 148,025 
el... 156 ,538 
es, 130,392 
October 5.. 157 »255 
12... 160,781 
19.« 136,338. 
ah 134, 313 
Nevember 2,, 141 ,438 
Jee 1 eh 
16.,. 137,063 
lt Pa 1 9,362 
Des 1 7,566 
December 7.. 212,722 — 
14. 212,697 
21.. 186,296 
28.. 183,579 


Sontinued 





ee 


6 
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fable &.—<-Clains data, U.3. totale for each ef weeks ended, 
May 5, 1945-October 4, 1947--Continued 


Week Continued echoes Compensable Initial 
ended claims op clains claims 









J aa b 212,793 

anuary oe : 
ye BA 277,400 
18, 235,095 
25. 200,788 
February 1.. 192,163 
8.. 182,410 
15.. 182,721 
22., 184,072 
March a bd 179,006 
8. 183,036 
15. 171,190 
22,. 163,307 

April «5. ; 
12.. 269,114 
19.. 25, 385 
26.. 207,513 
May 3. 201,902 
10.. 98/1 
5 Yee 263,916 
ah... 418,736 
31... 217 ,492 
Jane Tee 223,134 
14.. 199,027 
21. 190,896 
28.. 189,403 
July Bes 2194346 
Les 224,619 
19.. 196,210 
“3 26.. 224,617 
August 2.. 172,921 
9.. 165,533 
16.. 148,797 
23.6 1 9180 
%.. 141,466 
September 6.. | 115,504 
os 133,511 
20.. 127,76 

27... Re 
October 4., 179,908 109,891 134,578 


= DOs 


Table 9.--State unemployment insurance funds aveilable as of Sept. 30, 1947, contributions and interest, - 
benefits paid and ratio of benefits to contributions by State, July-Sept. 1947 1/ 












Benefits as 
Fond lable 2 
te she Income July-Sept. 1947 3/ percent of 
: contributions 
Region and State Cumilative 


July- since 
it . | initiation 
1947 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































of the 
program 
Potal ce ssctes 6/ $7,143 ,4es | +$112,595 | $330,782,536 4o,5 
Region I: 
Connecticut......06 3,836,708 2,851,725 oat 983 29.6 
Mainesse cence Siar +879 19871,298 1,671,045 200 , 853 41.3 
Massachusetts..... . -5,823 | 10,081,635 99157 1935 923, 700 58.3 
New Hampshire...... +186 1,085,796 952,460 133, 336 899,489 33.8 
Rhode Island...... A -14,597 4,006,383 3,670,382 336,001 3,610,282 4g,2 
Vermont. <isicsccces ¢ +291 611,968 536,523 75 aH5 320,507 27.8 
Region II-III: 
Delaware sccssts cece +165 359,545 288,270 71,275 196,316 33.9 
New Jorsey...cce.e +12,570 27,388,446 25,059,168 2,329,278 | 1,¢18,276 36.1 
New York./cecsccet +27,608 | 77,655,614 72,475,752 5,179,862 | 50,092,497 46.6 
ea ep agente St +1,891 17, 363,067 14, 322,593 3,040,474 15,407,274 41.8 
gion H 
Dist. of Col......- +125 749,627 522,261 227 , 366 25.9 
Maryland.....sccees +1,677 4 UB 928 3,836,184 598, 744 41.2 
North Carolina..... pores 4,964,738 4,302,170 662 ,568 23.0 
Virginta....csseees +2,06 3,432,446 3,049,179 3835267 32.6 
West Virginia...... +2,239 3,647,132 3,267,009 380,123 39.6 
Region V: 
Kentucky........0¢ : +2,174 3, 52% 755 3,022 ho 502,261 24.4 
Michi fany vices ss cles +10, 705 18,749,610 17,588,063 1,161,547 63.6 
OhhOs eo veuccen > <actete +6 , 84g 11,693, 323 9,056,832 2,636,491 26.5 
Region VI: 
FILHO esac oases +2, 369 15,662,614 13,182,999 2,479,615 41.0 
Indi atasanaenirerincs +1, 853 3,691,279 2,758,010 933,269 36.9 
Wisconsin,.......05 : 5,085,679 4 062,435 1,023, 244 19.4 
Region VII; 
Alabama. vivscvssisies ¢ +321 2,751,652 2,463, 397 288,255 2,430, 329 51.9 5. 
Flori dacs cvees sties ¢ +855 3,255,315 2,900,587 354,728 2,403,169 8 Cc 7 
Georgia scoseecoee e 42,032 3,98 9826 3,514.7 1 471,035 1,947,758 2768 oy 
Mississippi....cece +1,668 2,234,573 2,050 ,2 184 333 566,989 27. 
South Carolina. /... +1,190 2,131,707 1,893,791 237,916 O43,376 a4, 
Tenn s80...eeeeees 97,377 41,587 4,608,670 4,126,748 491,922 3,013,219 38.4 
Region VIII: ; 
VOWdaicrcace cee chacies 73,986 +2,460 2, 885,543 2,516,905 368,638 27.7 
Minnesota....e.eces 110,872 +3,950 4 927,220 4,378,069 549,151 35.8 
Nebraska.....s.00 c 30,024 +1,036 1,198,906 1,048,389 150,517 25.8 
North Dakota....... 6,702 +302 331,239 298,567 32,672 3063m 
South Dakota....... 7,794 +268 282,927 2h 3,589 39,338 20.2 
Region Ix: : 
ArkansaSescosecoecs 33,960 +5 1,442,552 1,271,427 171,124 34.7 
Kensaeseccorceces aa 54 821 +1,277 1,886,963 1,611,423 275 540 33.6 
Missouri. ...ssccces 162,082 +2, 331 6,289,002 5,469,993 gi7eove Bie? 
papi ais BA IT 41,529 +116 1,670,824 1,465,913 204,911 Se0 
Region X: 
Louisiana...cssscee 84,921 +2 035 3,571,824 3,145,662 426,162 40,0 
New Mexico......00- 14,899 +803 879,107 804, 861 T4246 2k.2 
PUTAN sic cis cisisiafe.ceisies 170,477 +4, 821 6,527,516 5,669,736 857,780 30.2 
Region XI: : 
Colorado....seseeee 44775 +1,602 1,878,776 3,654,450 224,326 24.7 
Idahowiseeese Peonee 20,198 +920 1,078,736 977,771 100,965 31.9 
Montana.. peoee eeo 25,037 +848 983,150 859,014 124,136 30.2 
Utah..... eaceee es 32,087 +1,516 1,926,459 1,766,377 160,082 3301 
Wyoming...... ARAB AL 10,178 +308 360,853 310,070 50,183 30.3 
Region XII: 
ATi ZONA. .cosccceecs 24 135 +750 1,134,676 1,013, 368 121, 308 29,2 
California...ccccce 6/ 716,162 +7,603 | 37,355,289 33,759,082 3,595,607 46,2 
Nevada..,...... eaters 12,512 +279 83,196 420,333 62,863 28.0 
Oregon......00.- ioe 74 478 42,615 3,989,424 3,614, 799 374,615 1 A opr? 
Washington........ ‘ 142,142 +6401 9,477,274 &,768,425 708,849 3,085,866 20 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaskaensrosscclere GS 10, 345 +572 639,968 589, 328 50,640 68,20 19.5 \ 
Hawal foc sswiscesh a 21,680 +6 36 716,189 607 ,688 108,501 79,669 6. 


y Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit—payment account and in State unemployment 
trust fund account in Treasury. 

3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees, Adjusted 
for refunds and for dishonored contzibution checks, Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for 
employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and New { y 
Jersey. Bzperience rating, operative in 50 States, modifies above rates, A411 States collect contributions either wholly ‘ / 
or in part on quarterly basis. 

4/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each 
quarter, ; , 

Z Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

6/ Excludes $200,000 in California, and $15,000,000 in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 


Matas. Thiki bahia: te Pavrantad. haaDotnnarcok. oO 4 
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DURATION OF BENEFITS, BENEFIT YEARS ENDED 
JANUARY - MARCH 19447 


Of the 906,560 beneficiaries whose benefit 
years ended in the first quarter of 1947, 
36 percent exhausted their benefit rights.2/ 
During benefit years ended in the preced- 
ing quarter, as many as 45 percent had 
exhausted their rights. The average actual 
duration of benefits was also shorter (11 
weeks) for beneficiaries whose benefit 
years ended in the first quarter than for 
the other group ( 13 weeks ), although 
beneficiaries in both periods were entitled 
to draw benefits for about 19 weeks, on 

the average. 


The decrease in the duration of unemploy~ 
ment among beneficiaries whose benefit 
years ended in January-March 1947 reflects 
the more stabilized economic situation 
after the first few months of 1946. It is 
@lso partly explained by changes in the 
composition of the beneficiary groups. 
Most of the workers who finished a benefit 
year in the first quarter of 1947 first 
became unemployed and filed new claims 
during the first 3 months of 1946. This 
was @ period of record postwar unemploy- 
ment, in which even the more regularly 
attached workers were separated from their 
jobs. From 1.4 million at the beginning 
of October 1945, insured unemployment under 
the State systems rose to a peak of 1.9 
million in March 19446. 


During January-March 1946, in addition to 
the large numbers of seasonal workers 
thrown out of work, a considerable number 
were unemployed because of shortages in 
materials and displacement by returning ex- 
servicemen. Moreover, these months were 
marked by strikes in the automobile, coal, 
electrical, and iron and steel industries, 
caused by demands for adjustment of wage 
rates to rising living costs. Although 
workers on strike were not generally eli- 
gible for benefits, many workers in plants 
depending on the products of strike-bound 
industries were also thrown out of work. 


In the period that followed, the number 
of men released from the armed forces de~ 
clined, wage disputes were settled, pro- 
duction expanded, and the labor-market 
situation began to improve. Even then, 





1/ The diecuesion of benefit years ended 
January-March 1947 excludes Illinois 
and Massachusetts (uniform benefit year) 
and California and Indiana (individual 
benefit year) because data for them 
were not reported in time for the anal- 
ysis. 


however, unemployment insurance continued 
to: play an important part in tiding 
workers over until they found jobs. There 
was still considerable frictional unem- 
ployment among the displaced workers 
looking for new jobs; and materials short- 
ages, strikes, and uncertainty regarding 
the future price situation continued to 
halt production and cause lay-offs. 


Potential Duration 


Of the beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in the first quarter of 1947, over 
three-fifths had a potential duration of 
more than 20 weeks of benefits, 20 per- 
cent were entitled to 16-19.9 weeks, and 
12 percent to 12-15.9 weeks. Only 1 per- 
cent could have received benefits for 
fewer than 8 weeks, For all beneficiaries, 
the average potential duration was 18.7 
weeks--19.8 weeks in the four uniform- 
benefit-year States for which reports were 
received, and 18.5 weeks in the 33 report- 
States in which the benefit year begins 
when the worker files his first claim 
(table 1). 


There was considerable variation among the 
37 States in the average potential duration 
of benefits, which ranged from 12.6 weeks 
in Arizona to 22.3 weeks in New Jersey. 
All told, only 12 States exceeded the aver- 
age for the Nation as a whole, and 3 of 
these were States with uniform benefit 
years. On the other hand, beneficiaries 
in 12 States had an average potential 
duration of less than 16 weeks, and 10 
States, 16-17 weeks (table 2). The heavy 
concentration of beneficiaries in the 
States with longer potential duration, 
however, was responsible for boosting the 
over-all average. Pennsylvania alone, 
with an average potential duration of 

18.9 weeks, accounted for 31 percent of 
81l beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in January-March 1947, and Marylend, 
with an average of 20.3 weeks, accounted 
for more than 10 percent. 


State differences in potential duration 
are attributable to a large variety of 
factors. They include the statutory maxi- 
mum and minimum duration, the choice of 
uniform-duration or variable-duration 
formulas, the fraction of base-period 
earnings used to compute total benefits, 
the amount of base-period wages needed to 
establish eligibility, and the level of 
earnings. 
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feble 1.--Summary of duration experience of beneficiaries whoae 
benefit years ended, Jamary-March 1947 


Potential 
duration Average actual 
Total (in weeks) duration 
| mumber 
of Exhaustion 
eae penefi- ratio j/ 
ciaries Average 


year States2/.... | 141,82 12 tet 29.6 











teeta, ae ee ToS: a 34.9 
Tllinmois 2/....ce.ceees oe aie 
MGAWE Sos 0's Laus.ct aun oh oe . 26.7 
Maryland......... Rate OGG ° 31.7 
Massacimsetts 2/....... oe ase 
New Hampshire.....e.ccese 11.9 


year States 2/...| 764, 737 11.0; 7.3 17.3 37-1 


ATADANG cies c.0's < clcc sielcciels e 58.8 
Alaska.......- eeecesevsee ° te of 
Arisona.......- weet uticees 7.6 3.9 
California 2/- @aececsevese r —— pm en 
Delaware....s.ccesceeees 8.5 41.3 
District ef Columbia..... 8.5 p2-3 
Pieridae. n6 ois des cnc yeee 7.5 6.5 
Georgia....... Seen ates 8.0 54.7 e 
Narsic ieee: oe 8.1 13.3 * 
Rapha io ctitie ts fer eee : 7.6 3 
TR@lann, 2/ css ssenct s«> oe --- --- 
LOWE cs eft e ss oe ee Tea Ae ted 41.8 
AMG Se\cls cles o.ciciele: sieiatrtere’ e 8.7 4 k1.2 
Kentucky.......sceee er 8% 38.1 
Lowl slana si «ess ssce ce esse 10.0 58.6 
Michi gan eeereeecee eeeereaece 3°3 24.2 
Minne sota...cccccccccece eo 8. Peak 
Migsiesippi......ssecseee 6.9 5 
Missouri.... eeeveeeveeee eee 7.0 ho, 
Montana. ee ee eooe 8.0 ” 6. 
WODIraGEh ss ccsc ccc crevaes e Tel 263 
MOVAdRs cc ct sce ccs case sate 9.2 8 
Mew Jersey.......2ss200 oe aoe 20 
Mew Mexico.......seeee. se Te 37-1 
Worth Carolina........ oo 7-9 53.0 
North Dakota......0. ervece Bel 17.9 
Ohie. @avree @eoeoeveeereseeare ° &. 33.2 
Oklahoma. eevee eeeoeseoree e 8.8 52.9 
Pennsylvania..cossececce - 6.5 ge 
South Carolina......... e Te8 At :} 
South Dakota......sscccce gb 54.0 
Tennessee Coeeecesessose ee 703 72.6 
TOZRScceccacoss aie castes cee 8.0 epi, 
West Virginia. Ber sg iD tigi 8.9 40,3 
Wyoming.....0.. eeeceene oe 6.7 3301 





1/ Exhaustion ratio represents the number of beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit rights as 
percent of all beneficiaries. 

2/ Excludes Illinois and Massachusetts from the uniform-benefit-year group, and California 
and Indiana from the individual—benefit-year States; data not received in time for analysts, “3 

3/ Maxizum duration is not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in C 
@ weighted table of earning categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual 
maximum, 23.4 times. 

4/ Maximum duration changed from 16 weeks to 20 weeks, effective February 1, 1946. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 15, 1947. 





The maximum potential duration, for 
example, ranged from 14 weeks in Arizona 


to 26 weeks in New Jersey. Fifteen 
States had a maximum duration of 14-18 
weeks, 17 States a maximum of 20 weeks, 
and 5 States a maximum of 21 weeks or 
more. 


Even among States with the same maximum 
duration, however, the average potential 
duration varied considerably. In the 

17 States with a maximum duration of 20 
weeks, for example, 2 States had an aver- 
«Spee duration of only 14.4 and 
14.5 weeks, 5 States had 1617.9 weeks, 
and 4 had 18-18.9 weeks. Only 5 States, 
with a uniform duration of benefits, re- 
ported an average potential duration of 
19.5-20.5 weeks 1/. 


The minimum duration also varied from as 
low as 2 weeks in Arizona to 18 weeks in 
Ohio, The fact that no beneficiary in 

the latter State could be entitled to 
fewer than 18 weeks of benefits explains 
the high average potential duration of 
21.5 weeks among Ohio beneficiaries who 
ana their benefit years in January—March 
1947. 


The fraction of base-period earnings used 
to compute total benefite also varied 
widely. Of the 21 States in which a frace 
tion was used, 1 State used 1/2; 11 States, 
1/3; 8 States, 1/4; and 1 State, 1/5. 
Twelve States provided a uniform duration 
of benefits, and 3 States determined 
duration according to a schedule of base- 
period esrnings. One State, Ohio, based 
the duration of benefits on the number 

of calendar weeks of covered employment 
during the base year. 


In the 1945-47 sessions of the State 
legislatures, several amendments were 
passed changing the maximum duration of 
benefite. Arizona substituted a uniform 
duration of 12 weeks for a variable- 
duration formula with a maximum of 14 
weeks. In each of the other States where 
changes were made, however, the maximum 
was increased. Some of these changes took 
effect too late to apply to beneficiaries 
whose benefit years ended in the first 
quarter of 1947; 





1/ In these States, the potential duration 
did not always equal the uniform dura- 
tion because of the effect of disquali- 


fication provisions in reducing total 
benefits. 


Maximum duration as amended in 
1945-47 compared with maximum duration 
applicable to benefit years ended in 
the first quarter of 1947. 












Maxinum weeks 
duration, benefit 
years ended first 
quarter of 1947 


Maximum 
weeks du- 

ration, as 
amended in 
1945-47 


State 


Alaska 













Arizona U 12 
California 26 
Idaho 20 
Towa 20 
New Mexico 20 
Tennessee U 20 


U: niform duration 


Actual Duration 


For the Nation as a whole, beneficiaries 
whose benefit years ended in the first 
quarter of 1947 drew benefits for 11.0 
weeks, or only about three-fifths the num 
ber of weeks to which they were entitled. 


The average actual duration of benefits 
varied considerably among the States, from 


7.8 weeks in Michigan to 14.7 weeks in 

New Jersey. It also varied in its rela- 
tionship to average potential duration, 
from 41 percent in New Hampshire to 81 
percent in Louisiana, although in more 

than half the reporting States this propor- 
tion fell between 65 and 75 percent. 


Among the five States with the highest 
actual duration--New Jersey, Louisiana, 
West Virginie, Alabama, and Oklahoma-—- 

the potential duration varied from 16.6 
weeks to 22.3 weeks. Among the five 

States in which the average actual duration 
was lowest--Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Wyoming, Kentucky, and Colorado--the poten- 
tial duration ranged from 14.5 weeks to 
19.8 weeks. 


For most States there was a positive re- 
lationship between the average actual 
duration of benefits and the rate of unem- 
ployment. In the 5 States mentioned above, 
in which average actual duration was 
highest, unemployment of insured workers 
in March 1946 ranged from 6.9 percent to 
11.1 percent of covered employment. Con- 
versely, in New Hampshire, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, where the average actual duration 


= DA in 


Table 2.—-Distribution of States and beneficiaries by average potential duration of benefits 
of beneficiaries with benefit years ended, January-March 1947 1/ 










Beneficiaries (211) 









Average potential 
duration 
(weeks ) Percent 


distribution 


eoveseeseeecvcessen 


TMA25s caise cies Die esleicinnie 9.0 
1627s Hos ccbenmtaes ji 225,370 24.9 
LEeLO cise aisierelere APRA Sei oe 350, 707 38.7 
20 OF ROTO. 62 ccsevcesdacs 245,527 27.1 


1/ Includes data for the follewing States with uniform benefit years: Colorado, Maine, Maryland, and 
New Hampshire, : : 
g/ Excludes California, Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts; date not received in time for analysis. 


Table 5,—Distribution of States and beneficiaries by percent of beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefit rights, benefit years ended, Janvary-March 1947 1/ 













Beneficiaries (all) 


Percent who 
exhausted 






Percent 
distribution 


eoeeeceee 


20m29. ceccerecece eee 





30e39esc.cccehcidness 52.0 
HOWL saevoe taees 170, 874 18.8 ® 
BOS cas wreaiete ovate tee 100, O51 : 11.0 
605695: See ens eee 28,938 3.2 





1/ Includes data for the following States with uniform benefit years: Colorado, Maine, Maryland and 
New Hampshire, 
2/ Excludes California, Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts; data not received in time for analysis. 


fable 4,.——-Distribution of States and beneficiaries by average actual duration of benefits of 
beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights, benefit years ended, Jamary-March 1947 1/ 








Average actual duration 


of benefits of Beneficieries (all) 





beneficiaries 
exhausting 
Percent 
benefit rights distribution 
(full weeks) 
















Petal (Of sc scvcu stirs 1.00.0 


11.0011.9.. wccccccccccrvecce 


LO OnLALO saci tins see wale ces eT 
13.0m15Geecccvccccccvcccce 3.2 
IN, 0-100. d.tcs cee sceecne 13.7 
15,.0-15,9.4. cowl cus canaueet 4.7 
16,0-16.9....... svdas eR 9.6 
LisOnl 79 setemes A Wak sianate simiets 35.7 
1ee0=) 629 eee ote orettemees : 2.3 
19, 0019.92. oe ate ome sore 14.6 


20 or more........ euin hiatal s 


1/ Includes data for the following States with uniform benefit years; Golerado, Maine, Maryland, and 
New Hampshire, 
g/ Excludes California, Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts; data not received in time for analysis. 
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was among the lowest in the 37 reporting 
States, the proportion unemployed during 
the same month varied between 2.1 percent 
and 2.7 percent. 


In several other States with low actual 
duration of benefits, however, the ratio 

of continued claims to covered employment 
was fairly high. In Michigan, for example, 
beneficiaries whose benefit years ended in 
the first quarter of 1947 had the shortest 
average actual duration of the 37 reporting 
States--7.8 weeks. Yet the unemployment 
ratio was nearly 11 percent in March 1946, 
Also in Kentucky, with an actual duration 

of benefits of 8.8 weeks, insured unemploy- 
ment was equal to 9.4 percent of covered 
employment. This situation may be explained 
by a high rate of turn-over in unemployment 
in these States. Thus, while a large number 
of different claimants received benefits, 
the average duration ver claimant was rela- 
tively brief. 


Exhaustion of Benefits 


Among beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in the first quarter of 1947, 36 per- 
cent exhausted their benefit rights 1/. 
This proportion varied inversely with their 
potential duration, from 83 percent among 
beneficiaries with less than 4 weeks to 27 . 
percent among those with 20 weeks or more. 
It also differed considerably among the 
States, from 12 percent in New Hampshire 

to 60 percent in Texas. Three States had 

a ratio of 10-19 percent and 3 States 

' 20-29 percent. Most of the 37 States, 
however, had ratios of 30-49 percent (ta- 
ble 4), 


Of the eight States with exhaustion ratios 
in excess of 50 percent, none had an aver- 
age potential duration longer than 17.8 
weeks. In Texas, where three-fifths of the 
beneficiaries exhausted benefit rights, the 
average potential duration was only 14,1 
weeks, and in South Dakota, with an ex- 
haustion ratio of 54 percent, the average 
beneficiary could receive benefits for 

only 14.4 weeks. By comparison, the 3 
States with exhaustion ratios of less than 





1/ It should be noted that the exhaustion 
ratio used here relates to the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries who exhausted 
benefits. In all States (except Arizona) 
the ratio would be lower if based on the 
number of claimants who established bene- 
fit yeare. In Arizona a claimant estab- 
lishes a benefit year with the filing of 
@ compensable claim. 


18 percent--Now Hampshire, Hawaii, and 
Borth Dakota--each had a relatively long 
uniform duration--20 weeks. 


Other factors, such as economic conditions 
and disqualification provisions, also 
affected the rate at which benefits were 
exhausted 2/; consequently, differences 

in the exhaustion ratio were found among 
States with approximately the same average 
potential duration. Thus, among seven 
States with an average potential duration 
of benefits of 19.8-20.5 weeks, the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries who exhausted their 
benefit rights ranged from 11.9 percent to 
40.3 percent. 


Beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit 
rights probably had the greatest need for 
@® long duration of benefits. Actually, 
however, they received benefits for an 
average of only 17.6 weeks, compared with 
the average potential duration of 18.7 
weeks for all beneficiaries. This situa 
tion is probably explained by the fact 
that beneficiaries with considerable un- 
employment during their benefit year 
probably also experienced a large amount 
of unemployment during their base year. 
As a result, their base-period earnings, 
and hence their potential duration, were 
relatively low. 


In all States, except those with uniform 
duration of benefits, the potential dura- 
tion was shorter among beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefit rights. In 4 
States the average duration for these 
beneficiaries was less than 14 weeks; in 
12 States, 14-15.9 weeks; and in 11 States, 
16-17.9 weeks. In only 10 States, con~ 
taining about one-third of the beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit rights, was the average 
duration for such beneficiaries 18 weeks 
or more, By contrast, the average poten- 
tial duration was 18 weeks or more for all 
beneficiaries in 15 States. Moreover, 
these 15 States accounted for about two- 
thirds the total number of dSeneficiaries 

( table 5) ° 





2/ Also, since the exhaustion ratio 
relates to the number of beneficiaries, 
an effective placement program that 
succeeds in finding jobs for many 
claimants before they become benefici- 
aries might tend to increase the pro- 
portion of beneficiaries who exhaust 
benefits. 
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Weekly Benefit Amount and Duration of 
Benefits 


Of all beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in the first quarter of 1947, 54 
percent were entitled to weekly benefits 
of $20 or more; 26 percent, to $15-19.99; 
12 percent, to $10-14.99; and 6 percent, 
to less than $10 (table 6). 


The frequency with which beneficiaries 
were entitled to spscified weekly benefit 
amounts veried substantially from State 
to State. Only 17 of the 37 reporting 
States paid benefits of $20 or more, and 
the proportion of beneficiaries entitled 
to this amount ranged from 14 percent in 
North Carolina to 91 percent in Michigan. 
Weekly benefits of less than $5 were paid 
in § States, although in no State were 
more than 2.5 percent of the beneficiaries 
entitled to this amount. 


In every State with variable duration of 
benefits, the average potential duratia 
increased with the weekly benefit amount. 
This relationship resulte chiefly from 
the fact that claimants with low earnings 
in the highest quarter of their base year 


usual fer relatively more unemploy= 
ment during their base soar than cipioants 


with larger high-quarter earnings. Conse- 
quently, the ratio of their high-quarter 
to base-pericd earnings--which has a sig- 
nificant effect on potential duration of 
benefits—-also tends to be lower. 


The increase in the average potential 
duration from the lowest to the highest 


eed 


weekly benefits ranged from 5.3 percent 

in Ohio and 7.0 percent in New Mexico to 

81 percent in Texas, 85 percent in New 
Jersey, and 94 percent in Maryland. One 
factor responsible for these differences 
was the gap between the statutory maximum 
and mininsum duration of benefits. In Ohio, 
for example, these limits were 18 and 22 
weeks, respectively, and in New Mexico 

they were 10 and 16 weeks. In these States, 
therefore, the tendency for a shorter dura- 
tion of benefits among beneficiaries ene 
titled to low weekly payments was somewhat 
limited. By comparison, in Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Texas the maximum duration was 
from 2-1/2 to 6 times as large as the 
miniogmn, 


In some States that use annval-earnings 
formulas for the determination of benefits, 
the positive relationship between the 
potential duration and the weekly benefit 
amount is written into the law. In 
Minnesota, for example, the average poten- 
tial duration of beneficiaries entitled 

to weekly payments of $20 or more was 

20 weeks, or 53 percent longer than among 
those entitled to a weekly benefit of 
$5-5.99. 


There was little relationship between the 
percent of beneficiaries exhausting bene- 
fit rights and their weekly benefit amount. 
In some 12 States, the exhaustion ratio 
decreased with the weekly benefit amount, 


but in the others no consistent pattern 
could be discerned. 
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DEPENDENTS* ALLOWANCES 
JUNE 1947 1/ 





Dependents’ allowances are paid in Connec- payable as dependents' allowances in each 
‘ticut, the District of Columbia, Massachu- State and the relationship of this amount 
setts, Michigan, and Nevada. Of the to the maximum basic weekly benefit. 
60,503 first payments which were made in 
June 1947 in these five States, 21 percent Several amendments relating to dependents’ 
included an allowance for dependents. allowences were passed during the 1947 State 
These allowances raised the average weekly legislative sessions. 4/ In Nevada, as of 
benefit of beneficiaries 2/ with dependents July 1, 1947, stepchildren are included as 
by 19 percent--from $21.72 to $25.93. Bee dependents, the maximum basic weekly benefit - 
cause most of the beneficiaries did not ree is increased to $20, and the maximum in- 
ceive dependents! allowances, however, the cluding dependents! allowances, to $26. 
total increase in the average weekly bene- Allowances of $2 are also payable for each 
fit in these States was only 4.7 percent. of the first three dependents, thus per- 
mitting beneficiaries with only one depend~ 
Although there is a general similarity in ent to receive an allowance. In Connecticut, 
the provisions for dependents’ allowances effective April 1, 1948, wives are excluded 
in the five States, they differ with respect from the definition of dependent, the addi- 
to the definition of "dependent," special tional allowance per dependent is raised to 
restrictions relating to their employment $3, the maximum basic weekly benefit, to 
or benefit status, and the amount of allowe $24, and the maximum weekly benefit inclyd- 
ence payable. 3/ Table 1 shows the amount ing dependents! allowances, to $36. 


Table 1.--Amount of dependents! allowances payable, June 1947 









Additional Maximum Maximum basic 
allowance per additional weekly benefit 
dependent allowance amount 


Maximum weekly benefit 
amount including de= 
pendents' allowances 














State 










Connecticut $2 $22 $28 
District of Columbia 1 20 20 
Massachusetts 2 25 (2/) 
Michigan 2 20 4/28 
Nevada (5/) 18 ok 


1/ Or 50 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, whichever is less. 

2/ No absolute limit, but total weekly benefit including dependents' allowances cannot 
exceed the average weekly wage in the 2 quarter of highest earnings. 

3/ Since most beneficiaries receive the maximum basic weekly benefit amount, $8 is 
usually the maximum additional allowance. 

u/ Or average weekly wage in the base-period quarter of highest earnings, whichever is 
less. 


5/ $3 for first 2 dependents, and $3 for 1 additional dependent. 


1/ Future analyses of data on dependents' allowances will be released quarterly, instead 
of monthly. 

2/ As used in this report, a "beneficiary" is a person who, during the period, received 
his first payment in a benefit year. The same worker may have received two such first 
payments during the period and be counted twice; on the other hand, workers who received 
benefits but not a first payment during the first period are not included. 

3/ The provisions for dependents’ allowances were described in detail in the following 


reports: "Dependents' Allowances, September-December 1946," BS Activities, February 1947; 


and "Dependente' Allowances, April and May 1947," BS Activities, August 1947. 
4/ Not in effect during the period covered by this report. 
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fable .3.--Percent distribution of beneficiaries with dependents' allowances, 


by sex and munber of dependents, five States, June 1947 


Percentage distribution by specified 
mumber of dependents 


pawn [a [ie [see 
er more 


Connecticut......crcrcrece 
District of Columbia..... 


State and sex 





Massachusetts........0.08 5.8 
Michi gan.ccccccsscccvccce 0 
Wevndhe socicccavceccnseain Reece 
MOR oc. seis cles wes sels 2.8 
Connecticut...cececsecces Best 
District of Columbia..... Sep 
Massachusetts........ ae 6.1 
Michigan. ccccccccccssccce 0 
Hevada...... Bistet ole ea ereisuets 4 rae 
Women......... cee 0 
Connecticut............. : ae 
District of Columbia..... pS. 
Massachusetts........... ° (e) 
Michigan. ......ccccsccece oa @| 
Nevadace.cccccee eeeeee 8 ee —_=_ 





Note: This table corrected to September 15, 1947. 


fable \ .--Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents’ allowances, 


five States, June 1947 

| ,|District of | Massa- 
All beneficiaries: 
$21.44 


Average basic weekly ponelities sa acie sens ceeteee $13.01 
Average weekly benefit including dependents’ 
BLL OWAMNCE Sofeclcicis stele sle-v lel = sip 0. sin blcloinle wlarelslsleteie ale $18.87 $22.10 














Class of beneficiary, 
and type of benefit 
















$19.41 |$17.37 
$21.13 | $18.29 


$15.92 
$16.18 














































Percentage increase......cccccessecccccccscccecs 4,8 1.6 3.1 5.3 
Beneficiaries receiving dependents! allowances? 
Average basic weekly benefit......c.sssccesccece $20.21 $14.18 | $24.10 
Average weekly benefit including dependents! 
Ml lLewanle Ook ois 50 bb 0b os sss tb oaeulew es Wes eere siecle $23.77 $15.69 $28.31 | $22.27 
Percentage LNOTOREO sc cok de ecciescocbaaeecectslesGlae 17.6 10.6 17.5 5.9 







Beneficiaries not receiving dependents! allewances: 
Average basic weekly benefit........ceccrcceccre| 













$17.29 $16.28 | $20.93 


1/ In the District of Columbia, no dependents’ allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximum of $20. 


Hote; This table is corrected to September 15, 1947. 





beneficiaries. 


_ Michigan, on the other hand, a beneficiary 


ose at Bef 


Wumber of Beneficiaries with Dependents? 
Allowances.--During June, 12,708 benefi-e 


ciaries, or 21 percent of the tetal number 
in the five States, had dependents for whom 
an allowance was paid (table 2). In Massa~ 
chusetts, 16 percent of the beneficiaries 
were entitled to dependents? allowances; in 
the District of Columbia, 17 percent; in 
Nevada, 20 percent; in Connecticut, 2h pere 
cent; and in Michigan, 31 percent. Al- 
though Massachusetts had the smallest pro- 
portion with dependents! allowances, it 
contained three-fifths of the beneficiaries 
in the five States and consequently greatly 
affected the totals. 


Since a considerably larger proportion of 
men than women generally receive dependents‘ 
allowances, differences among the States in 
the sex composition of the beneficiary 
groups strongly affect the proportion receiv- 
ing dependents! allowances. In Connecticut, 
for example, women comprised 57 percent of 
beneficiaries, ag Compared with only 30 
percent in Michigan. As a result, a lower 
percentage of all beneficiaries received 
dependents’ allowances in Connecticut than 
in Michigan, despite the fact that the per- 
centage was lower for each sex separately in 
Michigan. In Massachusetts, also, the pro- 
portion of all beneficiaries receiving de- 
pendents' allowances was greatly affected 
by the relatively large number of female 
beneficiaries. Only 1.7 percent of the 
women, compared with 32 percent of the men, 
had compensable dependents, but women ac- 
counted for more than half the State's 


The distribution of beneficiaries with 
compensable dependents, according to the 
number of such dependents, varied consid- 
erably among the States (table 3). The 
proportion with only one dependent was 
largest in the District of Columbia (62 
percent), followed by Connecticut (49 
percent), Massachusetts (41 percent), and 
Michigan (39 percent). These differences 
may have been due more to etatutory limie 
tations on the number of dependents for 
whom allowances were payable than to dife 
ferences in family characteristics of 
claimants. In Nevada, under the law in 
effect during June, no dependents’ allowe 
ances were payable for only one dependent. 
Thie State, as well as Connecticut and the 
District of Columbia, also limited the nunm- 
ber of compasable dependents to three. In 


could receive allowances for as many as 
five dependents, while in Maseachusetts 
the number of dependents was not directly 
limited to a specified number. 





The large proportion of beneficiaries with 
only one dependent in the District of Col- 
umbiea is partly due to the statutory maxi- 
mam weekly benefit of $20. Thus, denefi-~ 
ciaries with a basic weekly benefit of $18 
were limited to two compensable dependents 
although they may have had a third who would 
otherwise have been eligible. Similarly, 
those with a weekly benefit of $19 were en- 
titled to an allowance for only one depend- 
ent, since an allowance for a larger number 
would have raised the weekly benefit above 
the statutory maximum. 


Amount of Dependents! Allowances.--The aver- 
age weekly benefit for all beneficiaries 


in the five States was $20.41, only 4.7 
percent higher than if dependents! allow- 
ances had not been paid (table 4). Among 
beneficiaries receiving such allowances, 
however, the weekly benefit amount was in- 
creased by 19 percent--from $21.72 to $23.95~ 
This increase varied from 11 percent in the 
District of Columbia to 26 percent in Nevada, 
and the differences were determined to some 
extent by the statutory provisions regard- 
ing the number of dependents compamsable 

and the allowance per dependent. In the 
District of Columbia, for example, only $1 
was payable per dependent and, as previously 
noted, the number of dependents for whon 
benefits could be paid was limited by the 
statutory maximum of $20 on all benefits. 

By contrast, in Nevada the minimum aliowance 
payable was $3 and the maximum, $6. 





In four of the five States, beneficiaries with 
dependents for whom allowances were paid 
tended to have higher basic weekly benefits 
than beneficiaries who did not receive 
dependents’ allowances: in Connecticut the 
@ifference was $2.20; in Massachusetts $2.66; 
in Michigan 42 cents; and in Nevada 32 cents. 
This situation may be explained in part by — 
the fact that men with higher earnings during 
their base period are probably older and 
hence more likely to have family responsi- 
bilities. Only in the District of Columbia 
was the average basic weekly benefit lower 
anong beneficiaries with dependents. Here, 
again,. one explanation is the fact that in 
the District no beneficiary receiving the 
maximum weekly benefit could receive a de- 
pendents’ allowance. 


In each of the other four States, the propor- 
tion of men receiving dependents’ allowances 
was largest among those entitled to the 
highest basic weekly benefit (table 5). 

In Connecticut 57 percent of the men with 
the basic maximum received such allowances. 
fhe corresponding i seabapaen were 38 percent 
in Massachusetts and 44 percent and 26 per- 
cent, respectively, in Michigan and Nevada. 
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CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 
APRIL-JUNE 1947 


The following tables cover a summary, by State, of the contribution 
operations in the State agencies. Table 1 shows the turnover during 
the quarter in number of active employers subject to the State 
employment security laws, with the total number of different employers 
for whom it wes necessary that State agencies handle contribution 
reports. This table also includes information on determinations made 
during the quarter in regard to the liability status of subject enm- 
ployers and the length of time required by the State agency to deter- 
mine liability statue for employers other than those who are successors 
to previously established accounts. Table 2 summarizes State agency 
experience in wage item processing for the quarter. Table 3 shows for 
specified quarters the number of contribution-reporting units required 
to submit contribution reports and the percent delinquent. Table } 
shows the number of employer rate protests on experience rates and 
data on dispositions of employer contribution appeals. Table 5 covers 
the status of contributions receivable but unpaid as of June 30, 1947. 


Table 1.—-Active subject employers and status determinations, by State, April-June 1gh7 


Active subject employers Status determinations 


Determinations for subject employers 





Subject employers other than successors 
April-June 1947 January-March 1947 


Percent made 
within 2/-- 


Region and State 


Number 
12 
nonths|months 


Region I: 

Or astinns Sieve e 672] 49.6 | 82, 588] 31.6 | 76.4 
Maine. .ssicswnss . 167] 77.2 | 91. 215| 96.7 | 98.1 
Massachusetts..... 2,148] 17.3 | 81.8 | 2,748) 29.1 | 92.9 
New Hampshire..... 161] 44.7 | 87.0] 189] 33.9 | 88.9 
Rhode Island. : 261] 70.1 | 96.6 162] 62.3 | 95.7 
Vermont... ov. vedios 66] 75.8 | 98.5 58.3 | 93.8 

Region II-III: 
Delaware....eesees 292| 79-8 | 92.5] 343} 66.2 | 94.2 
New Jersey........ 799] 56.8 | 88.7] 1,299] 43.7 | 90.0 
New York......+. . 10,952] 54.8 | 90.7 | 13,336) 46.4 | 89.7 
Pennsylvania...... 8,711] 37.2 | 88.9} 10,124) 30.5 | 89.3 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. eeree 362 47.2 8 a) 50 43,1 § 3 
Maryland......e+0. 1,716] 84.9 | 96.9 | 1,663) 80.6 | 9 2 
North Carolina... 474) 70.3 | 90.1 ot 49.0 | 88, 
Virginia.....e.66 ; 397} 68.5 | 91.2 12) 82.8 | 94.7 
West Virginia..... 320] 57.5 | 88.8 297| 47.5 | 87.2 
Region Vz 
Kentucky........+ A 581] 18.2 | 82.6 715| 62.8 | 81.5 
Michigan. ....seses 836] 25.4 | 67.5 911] 19.5 | 88.0 
Oniordectases teas 2,251] 45.0 | 76.2] 2,907] 50.8 | 87.7 
Region VI; 
Vil inéigen eta 1, 36] 36-5 82.2] 1,734) 26.8 | 87.4 
Inddanas veseleawe 226} 68. 90.3 507) 37-3 | 91-3 
Wisconsin....... se 346) 43.4 | 93.9 | 1,242] 76.3 | 99.2 
Region VII; 
Alabama.:....ss0ee 378] 61.9 | 93.9 303] 39.6 | 91.1 
Bl orieasceute ie de 209 Wu.1 | 95.4 757 30-9 93.8 
Geonglawnccersvees 2| 68.3 | 95.4 483] 87. 95-9 
Mississippi...... ‘ 253] 73.1 | 98.0 203} 56.2 | 97.5 
South Carolina.... 185] 81.6 | 95.7 204} 41.2 | 94,1 
Tennesseé........ : 679] 77.2 ot 386] 43.3 | 91.7 
Region VIII: 
ba ae at 33] 77-8 | 94.9 300} 57.0 | 95.0 
Minnesota,......0. 2} 43.2 | 78.5 | 1,006] 69.7 | 93.2 
Nebraska,.....sece 2] 13.0 | 82,6 221| 46.6 | 95.5 
North Dakota..... ‘ 9) 49.0 |102.0 81] 43,2 | 96,3 
South Dakota....e. 35] 80.0 1100.0 91] 97.8 | 97.8 
Region IX: 
Arkaneass..ussceses 1,065) 48.7] 91.5 | 1,148 Sag 92,6 
Kantats sc: cvun sent 249] 54.2 | 92.0 77| 62. 91.8 
Mi ssourl..2.:000. ‘ 417] 37.4 | 82.7 97| 33-6 | 89.2 
Oklahoma........00 331] 74.9 | 96.2 410} 58.8 | 96,3 
Region X: i 
Louisiana......... 818] 60.1 | 83.0 672] 3765 86.2 
New Mexico.....e. ; 466] 72.7 | 93.6 509 0 | 95.3 
TEXAN cas c's 5s dsine 935] 57.4 | 89.8] 1,257] 34.8 | 94.8 
Region XI: 2 
Colorado.......+5 4 155] 74.8 | 94.8 324} 54.0 | 96.6 
Cdabh 4 shop nate = 1,005] 77.3 | 93.9 744) 66.1 | 94,1 
Montana....cccccce 568} 82.6 | 96.0 475] 77.5 | 97.5 
Utahns: cteicleloicre ateretie 610} 76.9 | 92.5 4L3! 70.7 | 95.5 
Wyoming, ....sseee - 253) 84.2 | 98. 241} 63.5 | 96.7 
Region XII: 
Arizona.....ee. ee 2hi| 76.8 | 93.8 22] 74.5 | 93.5 
California, access 13,969 3H. 95.0 115,629] 38.4 | 92,9 
Wevella sa <scfsceaxe 388} 80. gu.6 353] 77.1 | 97.5 
Orégonsatue scree 1,011] 55.2 | 94.5 gue) 43.1 | 90.3 
Washington. .»...s0 2,724] 61.0 | 95.3 | 2,872] 46.5 61.4 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaoke, .\.s05 5 eras 98} 28.8 | 93.9 116)21, 6," |92.2 
Hawai les. / oo ties 462] 86.1 | 97.0 451] 82.9 | 97.3 


1/ Includes those determinations resulting in nonliability for the employer as well as those resulting in liability. 
2/ Number of months represents the time elapsed between the date on which the enoployer first fulfilled the stetutory 
conditions of liability and the date on which he was officially advised by the State agency of his liebility. 


Note: This table is corrected to August 25, 1947. 


> 
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Table 2.—-Wage items received and placed in files, by State, April-June 1947 


Region and State 


Total TEESE e 


Region: 
Connecticut....... 
WOLnOY Cyne hase ss 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Igland...... 
Vermont. ..cccesses 

Region II-III; 
Delaware......-+6. 
New Jersey... 
New York......... ° 
Pennsylvania...... 

Region IV; 

Dist. of Col..... e 
Maryland...-.seree 4 
North Carolina.... 
VAP GL DIN , ov we vos Fy 
West Virginia..... 

Region V: 
Kentucky........- : 
Michigan........0. 


Region VI: 
PLEaNOD Gs aie is'e.s woos 
Indiana. .....+. 20% 
Wisconsin 2/ eseeee 
Region VII: 


Mississippl....... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee......... 
Region' VIII: 
therein tec cvs slate Wor eis 
Minnesota........ ° 
Nebraska.....s..- ° 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota...... 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.c.....+0- 


Region X: 


-Region XI; 


Wyoming. <cccccsecs ~ 
Region XII; 

ATIZONA..ceeeeeees 

California........ 


OPO wORs a siemens +'« é 
Washington. eoerece 
Regions XIII and XIV: 


1/ For uniform benefit year States these figures reflect information as 


Wage 
items 
received 


105,561 


ete 


Mery is 


2, 977, 000 
1,072, 926 


540, 0&9 
667,476 
s , 880 

‘206 
322,679 
09, 742 


413,556 
638, 937 
195,217 
19; 604 


57, 846 
oe 
te 
595, 920 


113,676 
1,509,108 


228, 247 
105, 622 


ee 263 


60, eee 


Wage items 


interfiled 
in numerical 
and alpha- 
betical file, 
April-June 






1947 2/ 


1,154,145 


0 


0 
482,267 
71, 254 


103, 581 

2,007, 357 

21,941, aoe 
3, quase 


272,16 


5 193-295 1295 


28, a 


33,200 
1,905, 763 
2,478,803 


1, 370,776 


est 


= 584 


671,556 
566.1 

s2 
a o4 
57,846 


1,196, 305 
336,2 


seg 806 


31,220 
117,570 
1,547, 


228, 247 
105,291 
109, 263. 


69,256 


110,233 
4, 585, 709 
59, 010 
518,543 


j 
fe ase 


Base period wage items not in 
file by June 30, 1947 ea 


ee orcantt oa) 
Number Not in 
ose Ap locateable 
order order 


\o 
foe Mtew eo) 
e e 


as 
SR o 
Won 


oof 


vl 
' 
iy 
nN! 


3, 
13,984 
0 


595,020 
0 
2k, 502 


w 
e 
vu 


0 
331 
0 


ry 
to] 
ooo woo oon 


° 
oO 


of 


vr 
8 


whose benefit year ends on other quarters are, therefore, not.shown. 
2/ Excludes Maine where procedure does not provide for receiving or filing wage items; also excludes Wisconsin except 
for wage and separation reports received; in the State all employers are on wage-and-claim reporting basis. 


Note; 


This table ie corrected to August 25, 1947. 
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Base period 
wage items 


in alpha- 
betical file, 
June 30, 1947 1/ 





of the end of the benefit year. 


Wage and 
separation 
reports 
received 


4, 720 


Data for States 
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Table 3.—-Reporting units liable for contributions reports and percent delinquent, by State, 
January-March 1947 and October-December 1946 





Percent of liable reporting 
units delinquent for 
contribution reports 





Reporting units liable for 
contribution reports 




























Region and State For quarter For quarter For quarter For quarter 
ended ended ended ended 
Mar. 31, 1947 Dec. 31, 1946 Mar. 31, 1947 Dec. 31, 1946 
(as of (as of (as of 


as of 
June 30, 1947) Mar. 31, 1947) June 30, 1947) Mar. 31, 1947) 





Region I: 
Connecticut.,.....+0. ° 1,290 
MAine...cceccccccoes e 139 
Massachusetts.....+. ‘ 27 
New Hampshire,...... ° 983 
Rhode Island.......+. A) 
Vermont. aie ss cess © 0 
Region II-III; 
Delaware. sccccces oat 0 
New Jersey.......ee : 2.117 
Ney Yorkss/ssshecus ss 1,061 
Pennsylvania,..... eee (1/) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. (1/) 
Maryland cc dss <ces 4 4a5 
North Carolina...... ; 1.661 
Virginia; ooc.t dacs aa 2.736 
West Virginia........ 3.307 
Region Vs 
Kentucky.....eeeeee ef 4493 
MaCOI aN 6 stale ctelostercicte . 3,223 
Oh Tos. ccacecsisicte cre clears 1.399 
Region VI: 
TEVENOL Savcces stateteic ctetars 7-528 
TNAL AN a icisisl> lel cle eine ets e LOL 
Wiscongine cmeieckiersct s 1,063 
Region VII; 
Alabama's: os yen ese. : 2.473 
HOOPLA ortsieleiessicieveroetes 3.023 
GODI PLe aisiateetele aictelers 1.130 
Mississippi... .cecclece 1.4 
South Carolina,...... es 
TONNOSSCEs acicies.cloleiey 2.745 
Region VIII: 
LOWAs sone ne cisions A 1,224 
Minnesotas «sce ess ccc 1.458 
NO DIA SICA Sieroter eie eierele crore 1.071 
North Dakota.....eece L257 
South Dakota......- . 1.807 
Region IX: 
Arkandas.< soos coe rus A 4, 340 
Kansas sae %cctronicae 1.014 
MiSSOUrL piinciee eto ciclelce 2.451 
Oklahoma. ...ceccsee ee 1.908 
Region X: 
TOUS BLETNA eis isctersiets stereo 11.907 
New Mexico........:. ° 037 
TaxaS ccs cotanceae. : 4, 659 
Region XI; 
Colorado. a cicisenis cles 2.102 
UGANO sists enevelunelaieveiete oe ° 2.110 
Montana. ..ee. oucesy > (1/ ) 
Uta a yisleisiernte sithtre serene fe 3.413 
WyOmi neers eicteisaicte oon 1,250 
Region XII; 
ADEZONA ss is 0's ae cvsels . 1.963 
Cal iforstia sis veate vee 2476 
NeVadaet acces wear we (1/) 
Oregons ncieciiece ies 1.538 
Washineton. senescent (1/) 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
Alaska sprictescretistre (1/) 
Hayate’ tre ates 4.213 


1/ Comparable data not reported, 


Note: This table is corrected to August 25, 1947. 
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Table 4,~-Hmployer rate protests and contribution appeals, by State, April-June 1947 





Employer rate protests 
cumulated since beginning 
of experience-rating year }/ 


Region and State Number 
Total number resulting in Experience 
as of rate changes 
June 30, 1947 as of igh 
June 30, 1947 
Gotatas--vsese| 2883 | 250 | wo | a6 | | es | 


Region I; : 
Connecticut....... 
MAING. cslcccessccce 
Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire..... 
Rhode Island...... 
Vermont. .ccccccces 

Region II-III: 
Delaware......seee 
New Jersey.......- 
New York.....cee. 
Pennsylvania...... 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Cok, cs ves 
Maryland.....ceccee 
North Carolina.... 
Wirgzinias cc cscsece 
West Virginia..... 

Region V3 
Kentucky....-c.see 
Michigan. -ccsccccce 
UE Os clades. ¢ vis-ae's's.< 

Region VI: 

Dil NOLS clseisia sos s\ 
THOLAUA Ss covecscons 
Wisconsin. .csecece 
Region VII: 
RIBDADA. .cccscrvce 
WLGEACR a\eisivieie-cis, + a/b 
Georgia. v.cseccce 
Mississippi....... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee.....e206 

Region VIII; 
AOWkcwiescsecsesca 
Minnesota,......ees 
Nebraska. ......cee 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota...... 

Region IX: 
Arkansas...c.ssev0 
Kansass...ccccccce 
Missouri... .ssccce 

, Oklahoma..cccccere 

Region X; 
Louisiana,.....s0% 
New Mexico........ 
WOCAB Sav cieisia've eines 

Region XI: 
Colorades...s0cv0e 
PAEENG co a/d'e.0'm o.0 e106 
Montana......s.eeee 
TEEMPDET Crete ¢, wisi vie; acer aiw./0 
Wyoming: ..c.ssecce 

Region XII: 

APT SONS oc ck sccesce 
COMETS OLN Bs 6 ciccie 06 
NGVAUM alera cigs wic ties 0 
OF@Z0N, ccc se cccce 
Washington....... 

Regions XIII and XIV; 
ALO GE So ierete ak acne e 
HAWES w'c\s wiaib,cia'h pie 6 


Dispositions of employer contribution appeals 
as result of formal hearings 










Liability Arbitrary 










statue or or Oth 
seasonality jeopardy 8 
determination | assessments 
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1/ The experience-rating year begins on January 1 in all of the 48 States which have experience-rating except as 
follows: Alabama, Arkansas, and Connecticut, on April 1; Idaho, Maine, Maryland, New York, Tennessee, Uteh, 
and Washington, July 1; and Louisiana, October 1, 

2/ Comparable data not available. 


Note : This table is corrected to August 25, 1947. 
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Table 5.--Contributiona receivable but unpaid, contributions declared uncollectible, and contributions charged off 
as of June 30, 1947 on wages paid or payable in 1946 and prior-to 1946, by State 


® 


Contributions receivable but unpaid as of June 30, 1947, 6n wages paid or payable Conteibutlons declaveduacollastiete 


and charged off as of June 30, 1947, 
on wages paid or payable 


Prior to 1946 


Percent distribution by Percent distribution v 
Region and State status of accounts }/ status of accounts }/ * | mane Prior to 1926 


ALL All 
accounts ’ accounts 
receivable receivable Declared 
uncollect— 
idle 





Total.......0¢ 
Region I; 

Connecticut.....+. 

Maine.....-. cee see 


Massachusetts...+. 
New Hampshire,.... 
Rhode Igland...... 
Vermont....ssesee . 
Region II and III: 
Delaware 2/.....+- 
New Jersey....... . 
New. York. ov ccesss . 19,873 
Pennsylvania 2/... ges 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col...... 
Maryland.......+. . 
North Carolina.... 
Virginiaywscns os . 
West Virginia..... 


‘ 
ae 
oooan 


VARA 
DION on 
NON 


° 1 

RP mRw-10 Pun wil 
Wwiw 

te 
Olu 


° 
e 
. 
Ww 
nm 


1 
~ 
& NNN. VII oO 


Ohi 
Region VI: 
Tilinois..covscvee 
Inddana.......+-++ 
Wisconsin......... 
Region VII: 
Alabama........4. . 


i 


=) 
° 
nw 
wnt 
se 
Vion 


g 


ao 


Georgia.....serece 

Mississinpi....... 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee,........4 
Region VIII: 


ee 
wo 
e 


34 
20 
0 6 
0 
3 
9 
) 


i) wow 


| 
i 


Via 
°o cEoo 


¥ 


e 
ao’ - 


North Dakota...... 

South Dakota...... 
Region IX; 

Arkansas......... ° 


an 
rPoOoOO ooul 
cooo SEE ot 


Region X: 
Louisiana 2/...... 
New Mexico........ 
TOVA Bas) ca cis cee eee 215,527 

Region XI; 
Colorado.......4. e 2 es 
1 OW Somteach 15 »610 
Montana 2/.......- --- 
Ualitc 2. sccmeshs te 12, 330 
Wyoming,.......... 3,177 


ATigona...cssceves 32,207 
Californie 2/..... --- 
Nevadais ccd. Abeesk 25,025 
Oregones.s. o-ccccce 80,553 
Washington........ 53, 657 
Regions XIII and XIV3 
Alaska,........0% : 4, 396 
Hawnlh o<.bace asc vbw 22,144 


1/ Totale exclude Maine and Tennessee, 
2/ Data not available. 
3/ Lees then 0.05 percent. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, November 1947 


2CITV OF Ii ERE ES 





November October 


1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947).......... 37, 000, 000 


2. Covered employment (estimated)................ eee 32,600, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
Br umber Tiling initial cClaimey.. oie. 6d 138,273 132, 810 
b. Number filing continued claims.......... 699, 345 774, 251 


4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
weeks in month: 


SMP REECE NG AM te bia) Qh NAN) SE dewrate did so de 599, 490 543,511 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 40.7 a7 
(3) Average number DEr Week fu '09) | 149,872 135, 878 


bd. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 


(1) Number..... PH Yate SH PBS Yieuae a 634, 808 581, 325 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 4UZo1 40.0 
(3) Average number per week...».... 158, 702 145, 331 


Q " 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Beneficiaries in last week of month: 


POMBE ier, Nais claiiein se ial dig bigie aid 512, 000 669, 715 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... cae 1.8 

b. Number receiving first payments during 
Reni Pato sc ee TL Toho: Mees acs 173, 000 204,170 


ec. Claimants exhausting benefits during 
4 weeks in month; 
GR le ed Boe) a A ea 66, 000 76, 575 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 


4 weeks in month.......0..... 10.4 13.2 
(3) Average number per week....... f 16,500 19,144 
6, Amount of benefits: 
Pebiotel Torimonthisy cess aye: ee eee ee $41, 678, 000 — $52,774, 022 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
MT RMA OS aly 5 ees ole awe sis hein oe eee $18.05 $18.06 





See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 
the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State . 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 

such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 





Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. 





Iten 4, Claimant turnover 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in 
the month, 


B= the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
Yweek period. 


C= A+ 5B, i.c., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


D= all ciaimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the period. 


Item 4a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 
month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item Yb (3). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 


in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimants exhausting benefits during 4 weeks in the month is derived 


by adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by 
such weeks, 


Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended October 25 and November 29, 
Data used in items 4 and Sc are for the following weeks: 


For October; Weeks ended October 11, 18, 25, and November 1. 
For November; Weeks ended November, 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
sy NOVEMBER 1947 





Data for the first 3 weeks in November weekly average of initial claims during 
indicate a further decline in total con- November than in October. Michigan's 
tinued claims and a widespread increase decline reflected the volume received in 
in initial claims. October as a result of large-scale auto- 
mobile lay-offs caused by a shortage of 
Initial claims in each of the first 3 steel. The end of the seasonal employment 
weeks of November were above the weekly in harvesting and food processing was a 
levels for October as shown by the follow primary factor in the November increase 
ing: for the Nation. The start of cold and 
wet weather, which halted or hampered 
Initial Claims construction and lumbering activities, 
Week ended mh (in 1000's) resulted in a volume of initial claims in 
many areas. Scattered reports were re- 
Oct. 4 134.6 ceived of lay-offs in the textile industry 
11 136.9 during the first 3 weeks of November. Out- 
18 134.2 standing among this group was New York, 
25 132.8 where lay-offs among the needle trades 
Nov. 1 139.6 accounted for a substantial increase in 
8 153.5 initial claims. 
15 141.1 
22 166.6 Continued claims fluctuated during the 
first 3 weeks of November because of the 
With the exception of Michigan, all the election and Armistice Day holidays. 
larger industrial States showed a higher Continued claims averaged 728,700 per week 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 


~ MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 





WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR ra BY WEEKS 
EACH MONTH 
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during the 3 weeks ended November 22 as 


compared with 747,000 for October. Most 

of the larger industrial States showed 
moderate declines during November. Out- 
standing among these was Michigan, where 
the weekly average dropped from 44,000 to 
28,400 as the automobile workers were re- 
called. On the other hand, New York's 
weekly average rose from 182,800 to 188,300, 
reflecting the unemployment in the needle 
trades. California, Indiana, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin also showed moderate ine 
creases in their average weekly number of 
continued claims. A factor which will tend 
to lower the November continued claim 

load is that claims rescheduled from 
Thanksgiving Day will be included in the 
December totals, 


Insured unemployment during the week ended 
November 8 represented only 2.4 percent of 
the average monthly covered employment. 

This was a new postwar low and marked the 
fourth successive month this ratio has de- 
clined--from 4.0 in July. Altogether, 

only 11 States showed an increase in this 
ratio, including all States in Region XII 
but Arizona. Oregon's increase from 2.5 

to 3.8 percent was the only one amounting 
to a full percentage point. The highest 
ratios were those in New York (4.7 percent), 
California (4.3 percent), and Washington 
(4.1 percent). These same three States 
showed the highest ratios for November 

1946, On the other hand, this ratio was 
below 1 percent in 12 States, including 

&ll1 5 States in Region VIII. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY 1945 TO DATE 
(INCLUDES INSURED PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 


MILLIONS 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 
EACH MONTH 


SOURCE: STATE UI CLAIMS REPORTED TO BES 
VETERANS UA CLAIMS REPORTED TO VA 
RAILROAD UI CLAIMS REPORTED TO RRB 
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HIGHLIGHTS - 
October 1947 





Claims for unemployment insurance benefits 
in October reflected both sporadic unemploy= 
mat in some industries and mounting levels 
of production and employment in the country 
as a wholes Initial claims, representing 
new unemployment, increased during the month 
from 566,300 to 618,000, while continued 
claims- went down, for the third succes- 

sive month. Though 38 States reported in- 
creases in initial claims, 2 States-- 
California and New York--together accounted 
for about two-thirds of the total increase 
of 52,000. Continued claims reached a new 
postwar low of 3,359,000-~about 100,000 less 
than the previous low in November 1946 and 
1,860,000 below the 1947 peak reached in 
July. Michigan was the only State to ree» 
port a significant increase. 


Only 10 of the 38 States in which initial 
claims went up also reported an increase 
in continued claims, and in 3 of the 10, 
the continued claim increases amounted to 
less than 50. This figure would indicate 
that, aside from the persons who did not 
lose their jobs until the end of the month, 
most of those who were laid off during the 


month were reemployed almost immediately. 


The passing of the peak of certain types 

of seasonal employment, particularly in food 
processing and agricultural activities in 
some sections of the country, ‘accounted for 
some of the increases in initial claims. 

A shortage of steel was again a factor in 
other areas, particularly in Michigan and 
Indiana, the center of the automobile in- 
dustry. The coming of cold, wet weather 
hampered construction activites in some 
sections, though the value of construction 
"put in place" equalled the September post- 
war high, according to preliminary BLS ese- 
timates. Logging and lumbering activities 
in the West were also hampered by the weather. 
The seasonal lay-off in the New York needle 
trades, chiefly in New York City, accounted 
for nearly half the national increase in 
initial claims. California reported the 
second largest increase (9,300); part of 
this rise was probably the result of 
seasonal closing of food canneries. Scate 
tered temporary lay-offs were also reported 
in the textile and garment industries but 
relatively few workers were affected. 


Table 1,--Summary of unemployment insurance operations 


October 1947 
Amount of change frome. 
woo Number or 
amount 
Initial Claims... eoereeeeses eetesete Sees reovese@ +52,000 #0 3,900 
INOW, cutie co's; Brcieatee vie aistsis\cinteie’eie ois.siei cinta s siete +18,000 -113,000 
ROTA ORG,’ die v:ci0 See GVidaricere «0k 6 Fen OG +33,000 +49 ,000 
MOT CTSS WO. esses i ds ab cneeessoecces 383,000 ~732,000 
Waiting POPU ORef ctievhe cases sees ceerd ss (3/) =59 2900 
OS Ta aaa eae Woe ~383 000 723 ,000 
MMEIOCOMDORSECOG. 56 va chs ccc ss ceccencsecdescr 394,995 =561,477 
BotaliGnemployuwent,.....ccscccvcsbeaccsses : 379,613 = 598,648 
Other than total unemploynent Re ee 215, 382 +37,171 
First PAYMENTS, eocvosees SOCCHO SOHO TEES HOSE HHOF OR @21 955 68,422 
MARU BtLONSS..cce.cenvecsreseve er pee ‘eal ~10,937 = 35, 2uy 
Weekly average eushiciaries. 03.) err ee ‘ ~122, pal #109 115 
SE MEMORY O SS 5 cic. ones «gus tee Ps 5.6 0a0 ¢'0'¢ 9's Gos $52,773,923 -$6 ,483,/460 @$11 ,559 45 
Benefits paid since first payable 6/....seeece $4, 398,186,533 2m ae 
Funds available as of October 31, 1947....... : $7,199,174 ,026 +$55, 739.530 +$379 ,591,170 


1/ Includes estimate for Ohio. 





Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims, 


Increase of less than 500. 


Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, 


y Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 


Adjusted for voided benefit checks, 
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‘factors. 


Offsetting these factors was the drop in 
continued claims occasioned by the season- 
al pick-up in retail trade and the with- 
drawal of students from the labor market 
to return to school. 
the students became ineligible to file 
claims for benefits, and the unemployed 
workers who took their jobs were removed 
from the claimant group. 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
dropped for the fourth successive month. 
The drop, from 778,800 to 655,900, brought 
the weekly number to the lowest point since 


September 1945, when the number of benefici- 


aries first began to climb. Similarly, 
benefits paid dropped from $59.3 to $52.8 
million. 


Initial Claims 


The national increase in initial claims 
was highlighted by the increase of 25,200 
in New York, caused by lay-offs in the nee- 
dle trades, chiefly in New York City. The 
second largest increase, 9,300, occurred 
in California, part of which was probably 
due to the seasonal closing of food can- 
neries. A seasonal drop in food harvesting 
and canning, as well as bad weather which 
curtailed logging and construction activi- 
ties, accounted for the increases of 6,100 
in Washington and 4,400 in Oregon. Michi- 
gen's rise of 4,700 in initial claims re- 
sulted primarily from lay-offs in an auto- 
mobile plant involving about 20,000 work- 
ers as well as e large lay-off in an 
automobile body plant-—both of which were 
caused by a shortage of steel and other 
These same factors accounted for 
@ large part of the increase of 5,300 in 
Indiana,. The only declines in initial 
claims of as much as 1,000 were 7,500 in 
Pennsylvania, 4,600 in Missouri, 1,700 in 


Connecticut and 1,600 in Massachusetts. The 
drop in Pennsylvania reflected the volume re- 


ceived in September as a result of a strike 
of interplant railroad employees which 
caused the lay-off of many steel workers. 


Continued Claims 


The drop of 383,000 in continued claims for 
October was particularly significant since 
there were more reporting days in October 
than September. The decline was more than 
seasonel since these claims rose signifi- 
cantly during the same month in the past 

2 yeers. Californie, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania reported significant de- 
clines in October 1947 and substantial in- 
creases in October 1946, The downward 





In the latter instance, 





trend in continued claims continued de-~ 
spite the new unemployment as represented 
by the increase in initial claims. The 
decline this month was not as sharp as in 
the preceding 2 months--18 percent in Au- 
gust, 13 percent in September, and 10 per- 
cent in October, Outstanding declines in 
continued claims during October were 

62,500 in Massachusetts, 52,400 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 49,000 in California and 39,600 in 
Tllinois, and 39,300 in New York, Part of 
Massachusetts! decline was attributed to a 
substantial number of claimants exhausting 
their benefit rights during September and 
October and part to increased industrial 
activity which has absorbed many claimants, 
In Pennsylvania, the chief factor in the 
decline was the settlement of the inter- 
plant railroad strike which resulted in 

the recall of steel workers during the 
month. The settlement of industrial disputes 
in several anthracite mines and the recall 
of workers temporarily laid off by an 
electrical fjrm in the Brie area were other 
factors. New York's decline was not due 

to any particular factor but to a general 
improvement in the overall emoloyment situa 
tion. The decline in Illinois was attrib- 
uted to increased employment at the begin- 
ning of the fall season and to the replace- 
ment of students who left their employmest 
to return to school, 


Beneficiaries 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
dropped from 778,800 in September to 655,900 
in October, the lowest level since September 
1945. The low of 617,100 during the week 
ended October 13 was probably caused by 

the holiday on October 13 (in celebration 
of Columbus Day) when many offices were 
closed. Most of the States reported a 

sharp decline during this week, with com- 
penseating increases in the following week. 
Despite this accumulation most States re- 
ported a lower level for the week ended 
October 25 than for’that ended October 4, 
Iowa and Michigan were the only States to 
show an increase each week during the 4 
weeks ended October 25--from 1,400 to 1,500 
and from 23,800 to 46,400, respectively. 


Benefits 


The decline in benefit payments during 
October from $59.3 million to $52.8 
million followed the decline of claims 
since July, when benefits amounted to 
$76.5 million. All but Michigan, Montana, 
Oregon, South Dekotea, Washington, and the 
Territories reported a decline during October. 





Benefits through October this year totalled 
$685.0 million as compared with $982.6 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1946, 


Insured Unemployment 
4 Weeks Ended October 25 


Total insured unemployment under the State, 
veteran, and railroad systems continued to 
decline during October, averaging 1,207,000 
per week in October as compared with 
1,466,300 per week in September. Except 
for a rise during the week ended October 
18, which was caused by registrations 
postponed on account of the Columbus Day 
holiday, total insured unemployment has 
declined each week since mid-July. The 
unemployment insured by the States averaged 
751,000 per week during October as compared 
with 851,000 in September--a drop of 12 per- 
cent. Veteran insured unemployment, how- 
ever, continued to drop at a much faster 
rate, from a weekly average of 5%7,700 in 
September to 410,400 in October--29 per- 
cent. 


It is interesting to note that in all but 
2 of the 14 States in which veteran insured 
unemployment is equal to or greater than 
State insured unemployment during the last 
week of the period, the average State 
benefit check is less than $16. Since the 
majority of veterans are entitled to a 
weekly adjustment allowance of $20, it 

may be that whenever possible a veteran 
will choose the type of unemployment bene- 
fit with the greatest remuneration, Of 
course, a great deal also depends on the 
proportion of insured workers who are 
veterans. Practically all these 14 States 
are predominantly agricultural. A relative- 
ly small proportion of workers in these 
States are in covered employment since 
agricultural workers are not covered by 
State laws and are therefore not eligible 
for State benefits. On the other hand, 
veterans are eligible for readjustment 
allowance without regard to prior civilian 
employment, 


Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for 


Seamen, November 


During November, 4,570 requests for War 
Shipping Administration wage credits were 
received by the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance--an increase of 1.0 
percent over the October figure and 21 
percent over that for September (the low 
point in the number of requests received 


from State agencies). Of the 4,570 re- 
quests received during November, 1,736 

or 38 percent came from New York; the 

next largest number--837 or 18 percent-- 
were sent in by California, while Washing- 
ton with its 495 requests, which accounted 
for ll percent of the total, was the third 
State in order of the number of requests 
received, 


The most significant chenges during the 
month were the decline in the number of 
California requests from 1,151 in October 

to 837 in November-~a decrease of 27 per- 
cent, and the rise in the number of re- 
quests received from New York from 1,422 

in October to 1,736 in November--an increase 
of 22 percent, Among the 7 States from 
which 500 or more requests for wage tran- 
scripts have been received from July through 
November, New York and Washington are the 
only States in which the number of requeste 
has increased each month with a fair degree 
of regulerity. By contrast, in most other 
States, the number of requests received 

has remained fairly stationary or has de- 
clined from the September peak. The details 
are given in the accompanying tabulation. 


This difference in trends is probably due 
to two factors: the varying extent of un- 
employment among seamen in the different 
States and the differences in State unem- 
ployment insurance laws regarding benefit 
years and base periods against which benefit 
may be drawn. In New York and Washington, 
which have uniform benefit years thet begin 
in June and July respectively, all claimants 
filing claims for benefit are entitled to 
draw benefits, if they are otherwise eligi- 
ble and are not disqualified, against wege 
credits earned in their bage period, de- 
fined as the calendar year preceding the 
beginning of the new uniform benefit year. 
In these two States, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration claimants who file claims during 
the current benefit year, may draw bene- 
fits based on WSA wage credits earned during 
1946, which includes the period when WSA 
employment was at its most recent peak-- 
157,000 employees in February 1946 as com- 
pared with roughly 35,000 in Januery 1947. 
By contrast, in California, the base period 
includes the first four of the last five 
calendar quarters preceding the filing of 

& claim for benefit. In this State, claim- 
ents who file in November 1947, may draw 
benefits based on WSA wage credits earned 
between July 1946 and April 1947--a period 
of rapid. decline in WSA employment. for 


example, by August 1946, such employees 
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Requests for War Shipping Administration Wage Transcripts received by the Bureau of 01d 
Age and Survivors Insurance from States from which 500 or more requests have been 
received, July-November, 1947 

















United States 
California 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Weshington 


numbered 69,000 as compared with 108,000 
- in May 1946 and by Janusry 1947 they had 
decreased to roughly 35,000. 


The difference in the months included in 
base periods in uniform-and individual- 
benefit-year States at a time when WSA 
employment was decreasing rapidly may in- 
fluence the number of claims filed. 
identical conditions, the uniform benefit 
year will tend to maintain WSA claims at 
& high level while in individual-benefit- 
year States, such as California, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the volume will 
decrease as WSA employment passes out of 
the base period. The different effects 
of the uniform and the individual benefit 
year may, however, be obscured by differ~ 
ences from State to State in the relative 
amount of unemployment among seamen. 


Developments in the Regions 
REGION I 


For the region as a whole, continued 
claims for October were 26 percent below 
the September number and initial claims 
were 7 percent, The unemployment ratio 
for October declined appreciably in 

every State, although the 46 percent for 
Rhode Islend was the highest in the Nation. 


Connecticut.--The drop in the claims load 
wes attributed to a continued demand for 
industrial workers and the seasonal up- 
swing in trade. The initial claims re- 
sulted mainly from small layoffs in indus- 
tries manufacturing electrical appliances, 
machine tools, tires, etc. Occasionally 
the layoffs were due to material shortages, 
as in the thread-making industry. 


Under — 


Cumlative Total 
July-November 


7,893 
769 
994 
793 

5,835 
S41 


Maine.--The increase in initial claims was 
due primarily to seasonal factors. Forest 
fires in the State had no appreciable ef- 
fect on the claims load, since damage to 
places of business was negligible. 


Massachusetts.--The decline in continued 
claims was due chiefly to increased indus- 
trial activity, which resulted in the re- 
employment of meny former claimants, and 
to a lesser extent, to the substantial 
number of claimants who exhausted their 
wage credits during September and October. 


New Hampshire,--Although both initial and 
continued claims declined in October--a 
change in style of shoes and the curtail- 
ment of lumbering during the ban on forest 
activities after the recent forest fires 
kept initial claims at a higher level than 
would otherwise have prevailed. 


Rhode Island.--Increased employment at the 
approach of the Christmass season was a 
factor in the decrease in claims. 


Vermont.-~The increase in initial claims 
was caused by lay—~offs in’ a woolen mill in 
Burlington as well as temporary lay-offs 

in Newport and St. Albans occasioned by a 
ahortage in hydro-electric power after the 
recent drovght. Continued claims declined, 
however, as students returned to school 
from jobs that were filled by former claimn- 
ants. Increased business activity as 
manufacturers and,merchants prepared for 
the Christmas trade was also a factor in 
the continued claims decline. 


REGION II-III 


Every State in this region >but Pennsylvania 





reported an increase in initial claims, 
while all but Delaware showed a decline in 
continued claims. The unemployment ratio 
in New York dropped from 4.9 to 4.5 per= 
cent but was the second highest in the 
Nation. The 3.7-percent ratio in New Jer- 
sey was one of the 6 highest in the Nation. 


Delaware.--Lay-offs in the seasonal focd= 
processing industry accounted for the 
October rise in claims, particularly in the 
Dover and Wilmington areas, The State 
increase came chiefly in the number of 
claims filed by women. 


Kew Jersey.--The rise in initial claims ree 
flected scattered lay-offs in seasonal ine 
dustries. In view of usual seasonal influ» 
ences, however, the load seemed to be 
lighter than what may be considered normal, 


New York.--The sharp increase in initial 
Claime reflected lay-offs in the needle 
trades, chiefly in New York City, during 
the latter half of the month, These in- 
creases had not, as yet, affected the con- 
tinued claims load, which continued to de~ 
cline with the generally improved condi- 
tions of the past 2 months, 


Pennsylvania,--The decline in the claims 
load in October was due primarily to the 
settlement of a strike of interplant rail- 
road workers in the steel mills and the 
recall of the workers in the latter part 
of September, Another factor was the 
settlement of industrial disputes in sev- 
eral anthracite mines and the recall of 
workers who had been temporarily laid off 
during September by an electrical firm in 
the Erie area. Initial claims filed by 
women, however, increased during October, 
as a result of lay-offs in food-processing, 
textile, and apparel industries. 


REGION IV 


Initial claims rose slightly in each State 
in this region, while continued claims de- 
clined in all States but the District of 
Columbia, All the unemployment ratios were 
below the national average, as they had 
been in each month since July. 


District of Columbia.--Initial claims in 
October were about a fourth above the total 
for September. The most significant in- 
crease, that for negro women, was attrib- 
uted to their replacement by male workers, 
release of unskilled and unsuitable help, 

@ general tightening of labor market, and 


seasonal slack in employment. 


Marylapd.--The increase in initial claims 
for October resulted from a partial shut- 
down of canneries, the closing of amusement 
parks, and a decline in sporting events, 
including race tracks, and a lay-off in the 
aircraft industry. The decline in continued 
claims was due largely to the general upe 
swing in employment and the fact that bene- 
fit exhaustion remained high. 


North Carolina.--The volume of initial 
claims was about the same as for September, 
4 32-percent drop in September in new ini-e 
tial claims, however, brought about a fure 
ther decline in continued claims during 
October, The reduced demand for tobacco 
for export, brought about by the withdrawal 
of British buyers, did not have the immedi- 
ate effect on claims that might have been 
expected, but will probably result in an 
earlier than usual curtailment in tobaccoe 
processing operations. 


Virginia.--Few lay-offs of any consequence 
were reported during October, and initial 
claims remained at about the September level, 
Labor shortages appeared in some parts of 
the State in the face of persistent employer 
demand, and surpluses in other parte of the 
State continued to dwindle. Seasonal seaw 


food plants were reopening along the coast, 


and reports of moderate gains in manufacture 
ing employment were fairly general. Cone 
struction activities continued to expand in 
many areas, particularly in Richmond, Roanoke, 
Alexandria, and Arlington. Retail firms in 
the larger cities presented brisk demands 

for help. Housing shortages continued to 
hinder the movement of workers from areas 
with labor surpluses such as Hampton Roads 
and the southwestern part of the State, 


REGION ¥ 


Although initial claims rose in October, 
developments during the month indicate the 
probability of further declines in the total 
claims load. Various types of construction, 
both domestic and commercial, are being 
planned. Aside from the more basic trend 
toward increased business activity, the two 
principal factors affecting claims during 
the month were (1) the beginning of the 
school term in September and (2) the tempo- 
rery closing of the distilleries. Students 
out of work and filing claims in early 
September were no longer eligible to file 
after entering school. The 60-day holiday 
in whiskey-making, which affected an ; 








estimated 7,000 workers in the industry re- 
sulted in the filing of many initial claims, 


Michigan.--This was the only State to re- 
port a sizable increase in both initial and 
continued claims. Lay-offs in the automoe 
tive and autobody industries continued 
throughout the month, depending upon the 
amount of steel and other materials avail- 
eble, 


Ohio.--Data for the month of October were 
not available, but the weekly data indi- 
cated a downward trend in both types of 
claims, 


REGION VI 


Except for a rise in Indiana's initial 
claims, both types of claims in each State 
in the region were below the levels of 
September, All the unemployment ratios 
were below the national average. 

a 
Illinois.--The decline in the claims load 
for October was attributed to a pick-up in 
employment at the beginning of the fall 
season and to the replacement of students 
leaving jobs to return to school. 


Indiana.--The rise in initial claims was 
widespread throughout the State, perticu» 
lerly in the New Castle area where lay-offs 
in an automobile firm occurred because of 
shortages in materials. 


REGION VII 


Five States in this region--all except 
Alabama-- reported an increase in initial 
claims, while continued claims declined in 
every State. The unemployment ratio showed 
further declines in each State, but the 3.7 
percent in Florida azd 3.6 percent in 
Tennessee were far above the national aver- 
aZee 


Alabama,--The small decline in initial 
claims and the substantial drop in contine 
ued claims were attributed to fewer lay- 
offs and to better employment opportunities 
throughout the Stete, 


Florida,--Part of the increase in initial 
claims was due to an increase in interstate 
claims from workers eoming to Florida to 
seek employment inconnection with the win- 
ter tourist trade. 
because of the former seasonal provisions 
of the law, there was a grouping of citrus 
workers with benefit years beginning the 
first part of October. 


Another factor was that, 


Mississippi.--Good weather conditions and 
a good cotton crop resulted in a demand 

for cotton pickers that led to a decrease 
in continued claims filed in October, The 
small increase in initial claims was due 

to claims from seafood workers who became 
unemployed as a result of the recent hurri- 
Cane. 


South Caroline.--The slight increase in 
initial claims during October resulted 
from the fact that many claimants who did 
not have sufficient wage credits in the 
preceding quarter became eligible with the 
inclusion of the new quarter in the base 
period. Continued claims declined further 
in October, largely because of the heavy 
exhaustion rate plus declines in the rate 
at which initial claims had been filed 
during prior months. 


Tennessee.--Temporary lay-offs in the tex- 
tile and garment industries continued 
through October. New lay-offs of a tempo- 
rary nature in firms making electrical 
machinery, fabricated metal products, and 
chemicals also accounted for the increase 
in initial claims. The further decline in 
continued claims was attributed to a gen- 
eral increase in employment, plus the 
relatively large number of persons ex- 
hausting benefit rights. 


REGION VIII 


This was the only region in which the un- 
employment ratios for October were below 

1 percent in all the States. North Dakota's 
initial claims remained the same, but the 
other States in the region reported a 

slight increase. Continued claims, how- 
ever, continued downward in all States but 
South Dakota, In Iowa, temporary lay-offs 


of women in several localities accounted 
for the small rise in initial claims; a 


labor dispute in St. Paul was a factor in 
Minnesota, while in North Dakota the par- 
tial completion of seasonal activities 
contributed to the initial claims load. 


REGION Ix 


Despite a significant decline in the unem- 
ployment ratio for October. in each State 

in this region, all the ratios but that 

for Kansas (1.6 percent) were equal to or 
above the national average. Initial 

claims dropped only in Missouri, while con- 
tinued claims declined in all States. 

Both initial and continued claims were 
substantially below October 1946. 





REGION X 


For the region as a whole, continued 
claims for October were 14 percent below 
the September levels, while initial claims 
rose 4 percent. 


Texas.--Factors underlying the October de- 
cline in continued claims were the high 
level of employment in construction, re» 
tail and wholesale trade, and agricultural 
industries; the harvest season that was 
still in full swing in some areas of the 
State; and the absorption of many claimants 
by the food-processing industry, which 
began operations during the month. 


REGION XI 


No State in the region had an unemployment 
ratio of as much as 1 percent, except 
Utah, which had a ratio of 1.6 percent in 
October. 


Colorado.--The large drop in compensable 
claims during October was the result of 
geasonal factors. The increase in initial 
claims was an indication of the diminishing 
effect of these factors toward the end of 
the month. The greatest increase in new 
claims occurred during the last 5 days. 


Idaho.--The marked increase in initial 
claims was due to the halting of lumbering 
and farming operations on account of the 
rainy weather. 


Montana.--The rise in both initial and 
continued claims was due to the curtailment 
of some industries, such as Christmas tree 
cutting and the closing of some small mines, 


and to the lack of work for women. The 
end of the tourist season brought claims 
from workers affected. 


Utah.--The 3,400 initial claims received 
were nearly three times the number for 
September. This increase was attributed 
to a strike of railroad trainmen that 
precipitated considerable unemployment 
in adjacent mines, mills, and smelters. 


REGION XII 


Except for the decline in continued claims 
in Arizona and California, both initial 
and continued claims in all five States 
were above the September levels. The 
unemployment ratios for October in each 
State in this region remained relatively 
high--all were equal to or above the 
national average, The 4,0 percent for 
California was the third highest in the 
Nation. 


California.--The rise of 9,300 in initial 
claims followed the pattern of previous 
years when seasonal employment in agricul- 
ture and food processing first begins to 
decline. Continued claims, declining 
continuously since April, dropped 49,000 
in October to a new 1947 monthly low of 
49, 600. 


Oregon and Washington,.--These two States 
reported substantial increases in both 
types of claims, particularly initial 
claims. The seasonal decline in food 
harvesting and processing, as well as 
rainy weather that hampered logging and 
construction, were the principal factors 
in the increased claim load. 
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Table 2.--Initial claims received in local offices, by State, October 1947 


Region and State 


Region I; 


Massachusetts.......+..0e0e ors 6% 
New Hanpshire.......c..secedos 
RUDOS ELAS «600 swabs cee ets ‘ 


Region II-III; 
ISLE MELO sa wiklnnc te ¢a16)) ght eo 4 © 
OWL UBE SOT s vie asi ss ons peescicle.cs 
MOMELOL G's). 5 vetoes Ursin o8 $6 ee 
Pennsylvaniacss.cccrsocseveces 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia......... : 
Maryland... sscesse ect feve.wir avs . 
MOC CALOL INA «6's sis calviclee ace 6 
WA RIEATIUG we Sy 6's 0 o'0 a eters-afscn.e Bie o's 
MOB GRIT ZINLA bias m6 0b plewis oe Wiee Py 
Region V: . 
Kentucky. ...cscseoes Ceccec eevee 
PENCHAPAT Gs. o 0) oha'aleie's ass eieie Oo Aleve 
RET Re tact ee sake wig s clay sieht ; 
Region VI; 
ESPEN Aah sete t. < dusteneceelc (ais /siele a oie 


MENREAR BEG sc sievoccia stave coc haloes 
Region VIII; 
OWE tartare: ¢ Moisia ctéce ete sit g.c,e.5 che = 


DOWN WHAKOCE s wicles we vie seus os Ke 
Region IX: 


BOTAGtae tical cece cs Whe ates eens 
Region XI: 
DO POLRAO siete oate's fc: sista, oo eta oa acer 


BAe COiShe ce elute Cher eexin) oh roles fateh > 6 A 


PPPOLOS OM vice aitisloacs a¥e.s sun's ceive of deve 
PELBITS TIT COM s wiv ae ole nie wie nierevel ow s0ti8 
Regions XIII and XIV: 





1/ Includes estimate for Ohio. 
2/ Data not yet received. 





ny A BSE Se eee 
All pC cighe aL Caiaante "| 


Amount of Ree ee | 
Ree ee | 


Number 
sty Seward red 
eral 4 red 


-1, 743 -593 
+548 +739 
-1, 606 +776 
ite +651 
828 +1, 333 
+504 +730 
+21 -619 
+3, 78 ~2,487 
+25,178 +439 
-7; Bel -59, 096 
+284 +118 
+1, 148 +618 
+24 +g 
+11 -991 
+433 1,755 


+192 71,591 


-61 =, 302 
+5, 34 +653 
=641 -88 
-32 -758 
+f +516 
+ +505 
+153 +138 
+93 +139 
+803 = Gye 
+272 -1,191 
+343 -893 
+31 550 

0 -139 

+58 -110 

+5 -1, 081 
+340 -1,959 
—4, 633 -11,924 
+400 -2,572 
+905 -3, 703 
+96 ute, 
-457 -3, 44g 
+77 -36 
+301 +202 
+227 -237 
+2,1°1 42,125 
-10 45 
+103 +2h8 
+3, 291 +3, 679 
+229 +257 
+4, 423 eee 
+6,143 +1,776 
+145 +40 
+152 +108 


+4, 725 +24, 318 


19, 502 


12, 708 
51293 
1,713 


1,952 


Women All 
Claimants Claimants 


| 321,000 | 000 


11,099 © 


185 
645 





Women 
claimants 


3/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new cleim is a claim requiring a determination of a 
benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


4/ Data estimated by State agency. 


Note; This table is corrected to November 17, 1947. 
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Table 3.--Continued claims 1/ received in local offices, by State, 


Region and State 


MOLRL 4) ae catitcte se oe 
Region I; 
COVNOCTACUV sis cists ri bialele) nies os 
MEIN a otra eis 4 0 sreraclerste stein e ee 
Massachusetts....ccrcece ve 
New Hampshire......esesee- 
RHOGO Leland oisis's\e eivlevclsicreiee 
Vermont, ccooscreces Deses.ce 
Region II-III; 
DOLAWEIE 5 os nielHn cistecarove etnies 
New Jersey...... An con bide 
News LOVES. os stevia slots vies Avie 
Pennsylvania... cesosssens . 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia...... 
Mat y Land sisic s'ciesis slesis State areie 
North Carolina,.....sseee. 
VAT ELL By crate aiete swititie’ eieets . 
West Virginia cic sienls ce . 
Region V: 
Kentucky cies sviaisis os diols eerie 
Michi Gan. ccc oe e/sidinrsievs.e 6 e 
Pent eNOS. osc ts weeserne: 
Region VI; 
JIZINOL SS co ae ofs ota stiole she lallale 
TNGSANAY ac e'eicte vielels sees 
WISCONSIN se clsteis > tee eieiotere oie 
Region VII; 
ALADAMA «50 515 oSilciclsteie oie ste e 
BL OFs Oieveanik cieietels i cinteeislal ee 
GEOL Lia's sisi ssc b eiete is aie e's cre 
MISSUSSS OT wivaslaleiyeietsts ces ° 
Soubh) Carolinas sissies «hiss 
MOnTiO BSCE cic. 0,6 «os vlaleis'ssele Ao 
Region VIII: 
LOWS aretsiefor vias tee o.0.eree'e sistaere 
Minnesota. cssicccc ser sscne 
NODL Ag bis o5)3 cake eretseie sioie e's 
NOrTAS Dek O Ga sisissa siteer ercters ct ats 
South Dakola tes s-cceiders ners 
Region Ix: 
ADEBOSA Gs cicica sis © clstersleveisnts A 
KANSAS sarals| sete lele storerorsietereteie > 
MESSOUT ES cst cieies clerics . 
OlkLahoia tia ensiavarecelne sects 
Region X: 
LOULSLANE,.s sitjelorsistevelestiontote 
NG6w IMOXECO Sera isie slareteloveierers e 
; LO KES oielclelnisisteis ete aeearelsivielt . 
Region XI; 
CoLorad Gers cacieise eciclereierere . 
EGANO. slop lere store tee one = 
MOM GANA cisisiors/twlsie shew iorslere = 
Utalirnitieiesistefete wists cteetersrete A 
WYOMIN 2. wvitacleciedeacecks . 
Region XII; 
ALTLZONE 6 ae siete sre bcexecaAs ase 
Catt cOrn le stat eins iele cocce 
NOVada.s siceee e.cle eeeevee eee 
OP OSOM s eyslerels's ole cere see’ > ° 
Washineton, .\s 7 steels cite merci 5 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
ALB BKE s\sleiceislcss acm eetine aa 
HEWES Scraps iw o%e. tae hievejereisit were : 


27,169 

15,193 

170,145 
12, 000 

50, 456 

4, 782 


5,395 
217,777 
841,911 


223, 833 


13,956 
33, 408 
32,148 
17, 206 
31, 670 


3h, 950 
196, 455 


218, 904 


36, aly 
18, 341 


45, 756 
51,988 
41, Lok 


15,989 
13,426 


23, 5819 


5,132 
3,006 


Total 2/ 


All claimants 


Amount of change fron-- Women 


pat ree 
1947 


-18,520 
2,151 

62,462 
-5,835 

-10, 237 
-479 


+1, 434 - 
8,774 
-39,27 
=52, 39 


~8. 27 
=10; thie 


-7,078 
-l, 238 


-4, 4o2 
+38, O31 


= 39,563 
-473 
3; O43 


-12,018 
=9,520 
=7,803 
-3,472 
-2, 748 

-10,522 


-631 


In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week, 


Includes estimate for Ohio. 
4/ Data not yet received, 


1/ 
2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in get far ea which has no provision for filing such claims. 
q) 


Note: This table is corrected to November 17, 1947 


claimants 





+2, 017 


-1,81 


+11, 541 72,077 


~32,109 123, 851 
16, 618 
11,279 


11, 399 


2, 945 
2,028 
af +900 


October 1947 


Compensable 
All Women 
claimants claimants 


23,272 
14, 42 
157,29 
11,32 
47,51 
4, 4o2 


4,8 
198, 79 
722, 883 
207, 546 


13,150 
33,408 
29,732 
16, 008 
30, 435 


33, 061 
173, 706 


208,169 
30, 949 
16,477 


42,795 
aes 
351 85 

14, 094 





1, 450, 000 


118,276 
14,795 
10,149 


17,414 
31,109 
21, 263 
1: #13 
5, 833 
32, (59 


= i ee 


Table 4.--Number of weekscompensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, October 1947 


Region and State 


Region I: 


COMNSCTLCUE. ois eve owes 


PAATO E stpatyis alernaie aie!vie 5" 
Massachusetts.....++6. 
New Hampshire......++. 


Rhode Island... ..sseeee 


Region II-III: 


DIL MWET'O care leioie ws Ge tcl! eL0.0 
New Jersey....cescceeee 
NEWOYON Kees cece s Rare 


Pennsylvania. secscceue 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia.. 


IMBIUL ANOS cis wisinvale vs ¥.6 is) 
y North Carolina... 
VALERA La sb ilbiere o/h eie0i0 ° 


West Virginia......... 
Region V; 


Kentucky......> Aioiel uv eis : 


Region VI: 


A SATE scars aie e (4 Si0ip. 60 610% 


MEBBUSELODS vies) saiele ov 96 
South Carolina. qaielnie. stole 
POUMO SSC Gisys. che wie.s\areioisa aie 


Region VIII; 


South Dakota......-.e0. 


Region IX; 
APE ENGR is. cighe9,6°0 ors viel o'0 


Region X: 


Region XI: 


OES Ong Ohi akio'dsts 6 act's « 


Washington. tices ess se 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
AECL ors. tenis 07 plelese.> ers 0 


All types of unemployment 





Weeks compensated 













Amount of change 
from-- 







Benefits 
paid 1/ 


Weeks 
compensated 


Benefits 
paid 








October 


September 
gh 1946 





-394, 995 $52,773,923 







2, 982,473 



































































































































































4O, 754 +3, 037 778,012 755,983 
13,699 =2, 369 192, 789 175,070 
162,579 +17, 32 3,461, 781 3, 321, 602 
sha low Ee +7,1 172, 848 63, 465 
44,792 +19,125 930, 491 
4,188 +2, 487 69, 714 
3,039 -2, 538 vb 298 
frets | cpiats | see | asso 
’ ~38, -117,568.| 13,994,111 
201, 403 -59,619 | -141,038 erica: 
13,137 ~804 +4, 249 214, 719 211, 562 
28,8 4 -8, 328 24, 411 511,36 ae ee 
27,63 11,940 +4, 234 318, 93 309,512 
15, 082 ~6, 814 -5, 683 187,931 183, Loo 
21,556 -6,181 | «14,767 320,896 264, 972 
28,526 peice -837 312,931 poh, 3 1 
162,198 426,158 -5,159 2,872, 606 2,421,2 i 
78,672 -16,173 | -28,482| 1,339,139 1, 315,85 
185,888 -37,602 | -75,577| 3,286, 360 172,257 | 3,138,160 
25,120 “7,418 -5, 59 403, 626 24, 099 harione 
-2, 250 -1, 836 230,182 13,102 211,537 
































































~10, 939 Sy paleys 625, 098 41 Wes 610, 563 
-15,265 | +13,521 532, 64g 38, 848 566,115 
-7,887 | +15,257 455, 249 32, 542 yi, 888 

~2,537 +3, 011 143,507 10, 927 132, 598 

-3, 893 +7, 027 246, 581 16, 738 239,539 

-11,931 -9,957 734, 340 54,117 716, 634 
16, 056 105,086 6,506 100, 231 

74203 211, 660 13, 386 203, 765 

-6, 455 ko, 334 2, 677 39,120 

=201 5, 223 262 4,579 

3,074 5,019 328 4, 674 



















































-11,976 268,579 256, 091 
rie 170, 609 164,199 
-20, 342 980, 708 963,098 
25,508 -12, 053 4O1, 288 390, 035 
30, 257 -14,, 035 427,993 
LESTE +431 eo} 
27, 938 -20,5 366,9 
-924 4g, 909 
+1, 038 45,168 
-253 37,720 
~2, Wb 151,123 
-180 10, 395 
























+2,150 109, 581 







-32, 795 T, 710, 908 

+1,149 61,161 

+741 439,234 

+2, 395 ~-73, 885 1,171,581 


















+466 


23,966 
+376 


37,436 


+171 
+1,072 





1/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
2/ Includes estimate for Washington. 
3/ Comparable data not available. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to November 17, 1947, 


Totel unemployment 


Average 
weekly 
payment 


Region and State Bees 
October | October | October | October 


Table 5.--Number of individuals 1/, compensated for all types of unemployment during weeks 
ended in October, number receiving first payments, and number exhausting benefits, by 


State, 


an 1 Ares 


October 1947 


Individuals compensated 
during weeks ended-- 


First payments Exhaustions 





Nota te tdverarsisveleir ste 
Region I: 
Connecticut.....eeeeee 1,679 
Maines cscescess aeteniis e 
Massachusetts......++. 9,006 
New Hampshire........- 131 
Rhode Island.......... 1,474 
VOPMONG sss cwebeote vee 4 91 
Region II-IIT; 
Delaware. sissies ces cic @ 196 
New Jersey....ssseeees 5,195 
New: Yorks os en's se otis : 0 
Pennsylvania,......+. : 16,784 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia... 283 
Maryland... ce.cccces es 2 4073 
North Carolina....... F 520 _ 
Virginia esse ee css bg 1,579 
West Virginia......... 1,129 
Region V; 
Kentucky. ss. sscccscsns 977 
Michiipan ciceeeste seca ee 15,561 
On Los srdisreteye nersis gore tiers 17,058 7,771 
Region VI: ; 
Tiiinolpsatise is aa A he, 299 7,894 
IndLanms aes e'cre'vs ts eee 6, 600 1,735 e 
Wieconsina-waeue cena 3,219 4g 1,050 
Region VII 
ALG DAMS lols ctslcistsce steele 10,83 2,153 
FIOTIGS se see gate’ can 9,29 1,569 
GOOr Zl aateivisinctier edo 928 
Mississippi......0.-00 63 
South Carolina........ 6 
Tenne sse@@igariescwe vin ns 2, 563 
Region VIII: 
ROWE cvolsigie sletsiatelsvsrsteteis/sce 567 
Minnesotaccacecss odie 912 
Nebragka echicsinc.ce ssf 282 
North Dakota........0.6 11 
South Dakota.......+.. 19 
Region Ix; 
APKSNSAS eck css eee 3,201 
RANGA Severe sista niche’ teeaianerdie 957 
Nissourles decce ese ke 2, 886 
Oblahons ccs cue e eee 1,596 
Region X; 
Loulelanas cma0t ace cette 2,140 
New Mexico..:........56 51 
WOXAG ch ceinis clere ew alessteisiers 3,937 
Region XI; 
Colloradovensins saceisiaae 305 
TOANG 5 dis staccis! sis s: sistas 102 
Mon Canals sisters cie's arclelpince 129 
Utah weiekveimim. sree sictemiere 0 
WyGNINE. icc ccecstie cele. 4o 
Region XII; 
ATL ZONE ein isielo so 019 3¥7 o Move 225 
POLIS OPN AL te eae pees 17,366 
N6vadaciclsc ce vic sevinine 1 9 
Ora gon et noc. sud ekutne 4, 646 veh 
Washington..........+6 15, 399 13, 395 570 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AL AGED cis onan ssn ecta's 172 213 26 
PAWEL ced crete ces ete 361 262 12 
1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assumption may c 


result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 
Note; 


This table is corrected to November 17, 1947, 
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Table 6.-- Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, by State, weeks ended in October 1947 


fin thousands) 


ry 


Insured unemployment 


Under veterans unemployment 
* gllowance program 3/ 


insurance programs 


cae oe nig iz es “ es £ ots 25 [oct » font. 23 [ots | ef < 


Under State unemployment 


Under all programs 2/ 


= 


+3 


752.1 


1,190. 


6 


1,188.4) 1,202, 


1, 248.0 


Total. 


IN OW Mit watwor 
\amas * “HAO 
mud 

ad dint 


AOW NAL, 

Po Soe ae ee ee 

aA nwt 
ci 


a es ae aie 
_ +. h& . "2 © @ 
> 2 q peer Tv eK Ta) 
god Beans 
Oo. > OB ei. 2-6 O's 
A * DOO e Sel oaM b> 
P *OQORH PR 1 HRA 
abeddia Ha88% 
gedeeah saized 
ESsasas 2Rsks 
t % 
tos a= 





rel actae 
oa ert owt 
iis cag os 
ee he 
eee: 
= ae 
Hes Oot 
ph we 
gauiene 
aA ses 


Region V: 


Kentucky...... 


Michigan...... 


EAD Olas wc inves alee 


Region VI: 


Illinois... 


Wisconsin..... 


2D 


REN 
edagees 
Atty 
CECE EET 
: 


oe a 

ies 
eT ES 
Hw +p 
Hgdaa 
Lea te 
ae 2ae8 


Arkansas..... 


Region IX: 


oS ears 
e ara. a Me 
Ns te 
a) eth. bah eS 


Colorado. 


New Mexico... 
TOXAD soa. 
Idaho.... 


Louisiana.... 


Region X: 
Region XI; 


Aomo vu 
cee ee 





Se, cg ae Sa 
be e* ahs 


California, 


Nevada..... 


Oregon... 
Washington. 


Arizona.... 


Region XII: 


Railroad Retire- 


unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 


; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total, 


presented by railroad 


Includes partial and part~total unemployment. 
Total includes unemployed persons re 
under illness and disability proviso 


Includes claims 


ment Board,. 
W/ Less than 50. 


y 
3/ 
y 
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Table 7.-- Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945, to October 25, 1947 


[in thousands; corrected to Nov. 17, 1947) 


Insured unemployment | Insured unemployment 











































Under Under Under Under Under 
Week veterans Tailroad Week Under State veterans railroad 
ended ended all unemploy~ | unemploy- | unemploy~ 
: : ment ment ment 
proeces insurance | allowance | insurance 
programe | program 2/| program 
1946--Continued 
July September i 51 
1 51 
52 
5 
August a 
56 
5 
5 
September 57 
59 
pou 57 
® 5 
116 af 
October 1,450 £0 
1,479 76 ie 
1, 482 rai 
1,501 83 
November 1,502 
1,489 
aoe 
1,5 
December 1, 626 8 
1, 620 g 
1, 615 ah 
1,529 $1 
1,578 80 
79 
19 
78 
Jamary 5 1,831 : 
12 1,814 3 
19 1, 825 0 
26 1,892 7 
February 2 1, 362 
9 1, 883 2 
16 1, 362 5 
23 1,907 2h 
March 2 1,912 1 
9 1,897 7 
16 1, 814 43 
23 1, 744 41 
30 1, 628 Te) 
April 6 1,586 38 
13 1, 568 35 
20 1, 546 32 
27 pe 32 
May \y 1: 19 7 
11 1,45 1 
18 1,497 yy 
25 1,487 38 
June 1 1,450 38 
15 1,406 38 
22 1, 345 35 
29 1, 242 36 
July 6 15273 3g 
13 1, 281 38 
20 1,212 g 
27 1,176 3 
August 3 1,125 47 
10 1,087 0 
2h 1 
31 Be 


1/ Includes insured partial and part-total unemployment. 
2/ Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso: such claims amount to less than i percent of total. 


Source: (1) State unemployment insurance claims reported to Bureau of Employment Security, (2) estimate of unemploy- 
ment allowance claims reported to Veterans Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment insurance claims reported 
to the Railroad Retirement Board. 


@ 
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Table 8.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 


and amount of interstete payments issued, by State, July-September 1947 


Region and State © 


— == ~~ 


DO UBL ar .6 0,0" 








Region I; 
Connecticut.... 


Massachusetts... 


New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island... 


Delaware....... 


Pennsylvania... 
Region IV; 


ee eeeeosee 


eee soene 


eer eeeeer 


ee eee eens 


ereeerereoe 


we eee eres 


eree rere 


District of Columbia.... 


Maryland....... 
North Carolina. 
WEDRINLA sieves + © 
West Virginia.. 
Region V3 
Kentucky....... 


Region VI; 


Mississippi.... 

‘South Carolina, 

Tennessee...... 
Region VIII; 


Minnesota...... 
Nebraska....... 


Region XI; 
POLOTALO Snt6.e:ci6 1 


WV OULL Wee) eho are /aic 
Region XII: 


Washington..... 


eee ereroe 
@eoererreee 
eee ee reees 


eee ee ee ee 


ereereren 
eeeereeeee 


ee eeecereoe 


eevee sees 
eeeeressos 
ererereereoe 


eee eeseoe 
soe eeesoe 
ee eeeerse 
eee ere eee 


ee | 
eee ene noe 
ere ener ere 


ee eee ereos 
eee eeeee 


see esecee 
eer eeesee 
eee reesece 
ses eeeeee 


ee ewe twee 


eer eeseee 
eee eesene 
ry 
er ae a oy 


Regions XIII and XIV: 


Initial Continued 












16, 801 
1,795 
12,542 
4,811 
7,561 
1,086 


102,270 


2,314 
28 , 508 


34 333 
17,875 


2,582 
2, 386 
2,522 
266 
253 


2,331 
10,909 
25,989 
6, 393 


4, 31 
1,739 
13,218 


4, us 
1,151 
1,092 


7,769 
15,961 


1,985 
876 


Note; This table is corrected to Noverber 14, 1947, 





Weeks 
compensated 


2,373 
13, 385 


997 
1,570 
1, 637 

160 





Anount 


$8, 374,581 


261,501 
22,570 
227,525 
63,070 
119,523 
15, 311 


20, 674 
LBL» 370 
7 


eis 


97,877 
167, 4ou 
64,470 
92, 781 
58,476 


64, 71 
231,157 
239,905 


$21,585 


81, 359 
26,525 


69, 666 
207, 662 
85,534 
33, 305 


33,599 
196, 467 


15,761 
23, 335 
23,931 
2,814 
2,299 


18, 309 
121, 659 
313, 412 

84, O41 


47,557 
15,998 
100, 615 


43,252 
10, 619 
12, 876 
34, U7 
6, 903 


56, 825 
115,571 
4g, 52 
88, 701 
243,574 


38, {09 
15, 682 


en Pies 





f . 


(PewnT3ueg) 
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Region and State 


Region I: 
New Hampshire.......... 


DOLAWETO ccc escrvncccee 


Pennsylvania........+++ 
Region IV; 
District of Columbia... 


West Virginia....3..,.. 
Region V: 


Od on atceletscve vere crete entets 
Region VI; 


Tnd Lama circ o'ss oi: se vereiers 


Region VII: 


NYestsslppie icc. oe oss )a16 

Sauth Carolinas .icn. sect 

TONNGOSHOO sis c'a ci + sieve ele 
Region VIII; 


Region X: 
Loulsiane 05.) 8. se c6 ce 
New Mexico........ceeee 


Region XI: 
COLOFaOO ses ss greraieten sete ° 


Wyomings, sisiciticics eles 
Region XII: 


1/ New claims disposed of represent the lst determination of claimant benefit rights based on 
Reflects only the action at the lowest level, 


of base period credits. 


Note: This table is corrected to November 21, 1947. 


4, O77 
47,134 
28, 313 
24,112 
14,149 


Table 10.--New claims disposed of 1/ on first determinations, April-June and July-September 197 


July- 


100, 741 


3,952 
18, 224 
18,133 

8,998 
13, 783 


13,215 
112, 807 
4g, 800 


15,729 
30, O42 
8, 660 





-84, 92 


#125 
-28,910 
-10,180 
-15,114 

- 366 


-5,817 
+42, 073 
+6, 618 


-99,118 
+5, Ole 
-27 


-2,912 
+1, 771 
-3,05 
-17 
-405 
-2,566 


-2, 312 
~3, 152 
-402 
-1L yy 
-127 


+7,129 

-586 
-7, O4F 
-3, 722 


+28, 211 


-190 


ee 





Sufficient wage credits 





' Number Percent of total 
April- July~ 
Aprile July- 
June September ae ene 
86.5 
31,902 21,496 89.1 
20, 818 3,839 94.1 
142,059 65, 069 95.4 
13,849 3, 431 94.1 
29,272 17, 606 90.0 
4, 704 1,097 86.9 
2, O14 2,450 15-8 
75,030 71, 637 ° 
456,137 164, 462 84,4 
167, 052 88, S34 88.2 
3,514 3: 038 76.8 
39,113 14, 928 81.9 
24, 785 15, 708 86.6 
21,932 7, 836 87.1 
11,572 11,946 86.7 
16, 463 11, 446 86.6 
58,490 100, 361 89.0 
34, 147 40, 955 83.9 
150, 698 65,978 87.1 
22, 944 27,138 90,3 
8, 309 8,377 96.7 
17, 332 14, 225 78.1 
14, 397 16,145 70.2 
17,892 15,009 81.3 
6,092 5,910 75-8 
7,570 7,118 17 
24, 258 21,529 84.6 
5,586 3, 389 88.9 
9,318 5,199 91.2 
1,686 1,418 84.2 
290 150 58.8 
218 140 74.5 
6,405 11,597 80.9 
5,195 4, say 87.6 
32, 298 25, 858 81.5 
14,773 9,970 70.8 
1,109 929 81.9 
19,529 16, 464 83.0 
4, 836 2,050 1503 
1,552 2,050 87.8 
L523 813 $6.4 
T, 51 3, 953 1925 
681 | » 420 85.0 
3, 714 3, 399 150 
168, 652 119,165 87.0 
1 3tt 1,172 83.6 
12,912 15, 661 88.7 
11,069 37, 451 90.3 
515 327 81.1 
805 734 85,u 
sufficiency 


Effects of appeals not shown. 
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BENEFIT APPEALS 
- APRIL-JUNE 1947 





During April-June 1947, State appeals 
bodies disposed of 71,700 cases in contrast 
to 61,400 in the preceding quarter (table 
1). At the same time, there was a drop 
from 62,400 to 60,200 in the number of 
cases received. As a result, the number of 
cases pending was reduced by 7,700 to 
67,900 on June 30. "Appeals cases" as 
used here are claims or groups of claims 
that an appeals authority has disposed of 
as a unit, either by rendering a single 
decision, by referral to a higher body or 
removal to a lower body, or by dismissal 
without decision. All but 4 States-- 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New 
Hampshire--have two appeals authorities, 
designated as lower and higher bodies. 


For the 4 States that have only one ap- 


peals authority, the appeals dispositions 


-are classiffed here under lower appeals 


authority. 


Lower Avpeals Authorities 


Lower appeals bodies received 51,400 new’ 
cases in April-June as compared with 

52,700 in the preceding quarter. Michigan's 
receipts dropped from 12,100 to 7,100, and 
New Jersey's from 7,400 to 4,500. Off- 
setting these declines were increases 

from 3,500 to 6,700 in Massachusetts, from 
4,000 to 6,800 in California, and from 
2,700 to 3,300 in Penneylvania. 


The national total of 60,500 cases awaiting 
disposition on dune 30 represented a de- 
cline from 65,700 on hand March 30. Alto- 
gether, 29 States reduced their backlogs 

of cases during the quarter. In New Jersey 
the number pending dropped from %,200 to 
3,300; in New York, from 4,400 to 2,100; 

in Michigan, from 18,400 to 16,300; and 

in Illinois, from 3,400 to 1,900.. On the 
other hand, the backlogs rose from 4,300 

to 9,200 in Massachusetts, and from 1,300 
to 3,500 in Connecticut. 


In 8 States--California, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Washington--the cases 
pending decision on June 30 amounted to 
more than a calendar quarter's work in 
terms of the number disposed of in April- 
June, On March 30, 16 States hed a quar- 
ter's work pending. Between those two 
dates, only Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee 
among the § States had reduced the number 
pending. 


Of the 59,700 cases disposed of by lower 
appeals authorities, only 49,100 required 


a decision, The remaining cases include 
appellant withdrawals, dismissals, cases 
referred to a higher authority, and those 
that the authorities deemed to be outside 
their jurisdiction (table 3). 


The 49,100 cases on which decisions were 
rendered represented an increase from 
39,800 in the preceding quarter. There 

was a significant increase for each of the 
five classified issues 1/ except refusal 

of suitable work, The number of cases in- 
volving the issues of misconduct and 

labor dispute increased about a third, while 
cases of voluntary quit and those involving 
inability to work and unavailability for 
work rose 17 and 28 percent, respectively. 


Decisions involving the latter issue 

rose from 17,800 to 22,700 during April- 
June. This issue accounted for 46 percent 
of all decisions and was the dominant issue 
in 26 States, including California, Illinois, 
New Jersey, and Ohio. Three-fourths or more 
of the cases in § States, and more than two- 
thirds in an additional 2, involved this 
issue. 


The next largest number of appeals decisions 
involved voluntary-quit issues. The 9,700 
voluntary—quit cases represented 20 percent 
of all cases reviewed by the lower appeals 
authorities and constituted the predominating 
issue in 17 States, including Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Texas, 


Of the 5,500 cases involving refusal of 
suitable work, 2,200 were reported by New 
York, the only State in which this issue 
outnumbered any other single issue. In 
the vast majority of the States, cases 
involving refusal of suitable work ranked 
third or more in volume. In Illinois, 
however, the 542 such cases were second 
only to the 1,095 involving inability or 
unavailability. Less than 5 percent of 
the cases in California, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey involved the suitable-work 
issue. 


The issue of misconduct was involved in 
4,000 decisions during the quarter. It 

was the dominating issue in Delaware and 
Virginia, and outnumbered those for refusal 
of suitable work in 26 States. New Jersey, 
on the other hand, had less than 50 miscon- 
duct cases out of a total of 8,600 cases. 





1/ Refusal of suitable work, voluntary quit, 
misconduct, unable and not available, 
and labor disputes. 


a 


Table 1.-~Appeals cases received, disposed of, and pending by lower and higher 
appeals authorities, April-June 1947 


Lower authority appeals 







Receipts 
Region and State 
April=- | January- 
June March 
1947 1947 





Potalis son < sister e 
Region I; 
Connecticut...ccccccee 
MOI Bira cate cta cvicpecciecene 
Massachusetts...... eee 


New Hampshire.......0. 

Rhode Teélends .cccccece 

VOrncntis. csavicccwac ue 
Region IIeIII: 

Delaware. .cccccccccece 

Now Jerseyo.ccccsseccs 

New TOME ss aciactew co cedae 

Pennsylvania......... e 
Region IV: 

Dist. Of Cols scutes 


WISCON Siti wc wcccss icles 
Region VII: 
Alebaba. scccciccccsczcs 


Mississippi.........06 

South Carolina........ 

TenneBSEO......0.eeeee 
Region VIII: 


Arkansas. ......-ccccee 
Region I: 


Region XI: 
Colorado.....s.ceccees 


AL COMBS 0\c:6.0's 0-0 5 sche Scie 


Washington. Wee Pr 
Regions XIII and XIV: 


April- | January- 
June March 
1947 1947 





Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Receipts 


~ 
oocrr Fow 










w 
oN 
noo rFoOONN 


we uw 


1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. During 


this quarter South Dakota had only 1 appeale authority. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 19, 1947. 










Of the 49,100 cases reviewed by the lower 
appeals authorities, 42,500 were initiated 


by claimants. Kentucky and Michigan were 
the only States reporting more appeals by 
employers than by claimants (table 5). 


In only 23 percent of the claimant appeals 
was the original decision completely re- 
versed. This is a relatively low percent- 
age, since a claimant usually seeks to 
have the original decision reversed or at 
least modified in his favor to qualify 
him for benefits. In 10 States, the pro- 
portion of reversals was as low as 15 
percent. 


If the modified decisions in favor of the 
claimant were added to the reversals, how- 
ever, the proportion would be 31 percent. 
A modification in favor of the claimant 
does not always entitle him to benefits, 
however, since often it merely reduces 
the severity of the disqualification. 

In decisions that modified the previous 
decisions, the modifications in favor 

of the claimant outnumbered those against 
him by nearly 4 to 1; about a fourth had 
no effect on the claimant. All but 3 

of the 1,077 modified decisions in New 
Jersey were in favor of the claimant, as 
were most of California's 596 modifica- 
tions. In only 12 States were there 
more modifications against the claimant 
than in favor of hin. 


The 6,500 employer appeals represented 
only 13 percent of the total appeals. In 
19 States, employers initiated less than 
five appeals. New York, which reported 
4,900 claimant appeals, had no employer 
appeals. 


Nearly half (47 percent) of the employer 
appeals resulted in a complete reversal 
of the original decision--usually against 
the interest of the claimant. This per- 
centage was double thet for the cases 
appealed by claimants. Moreover, in 
decisions which modified the original 
decision, the modifications against the 
claimant outnumbered those in his favor 
by more than 10 to 1, in contrast to the 
modifications in the appeals initiated 
by the claimant, which were 4 to 1 in his 
favor. Apparently, the average employer 
who appeals a decision is able to furnish 
information that would disqualify the 
claimant and that would otherwise not have 
been available to the authorities. 


The proportion of disqualifications that 
lead to an appeal varies widely among the 


States, As a rough measure, the average 
quarterly number of disqualification deter- 
minations for suitable work, voluntary quit, 
and misconduct made during the last quarter 
of 1946 and the first quarter of 1947 were 
compared with the number of appeals decisions 
rendered by the lower appeals authorities 
on these three issues during the second 
quarter of 1947, The average quarterly 
number of disqualifications was used in 
order to eliminate as far as possible the 
effects of the long time lapse between the 
disqualification determination and the 
decision on the appeal. The unable and 
not available issue was not included since 
the disqualification data relate to claims 
denied rather than determinations. While 
the data on disqualifications and on ap- 
peals are not entirely comparable, they 
serve to indicate the States in which a 
disqualification on these three issues is 
Most likely to lead to an appeal. The 

14 States 1/ in which employer appeals 
represented as much as 15 percent of the 
total appeals were excluded since employer 
appeals do not result from disqualifications 
imposed, 


Roughly one-sixth (17 percent) of the 
total disqualification determinations for 
suitable work, voluntary quit, and miscon- 
duct in the "average" recent quarter were 
appealed in April-June. This proportion 
reached one-third or more in Delaware, 
Maryland, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, 
and about one-fourth in Oregon and New 
York. On the other hand, 6 percent or 
less of this specified group of disqual~ 
ifications were appealed in 10 States, 
Among those ten were California, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, each of which had 
more than 1,000 disqualifications in the 
preceding average quarter, 


Many reasons have been advanced for the 
variation among the States. The first and 
perhaps the most important is the claimant's 
impression at the time of disqualification, 
The number of appeals depends largely on 
the effort of the initial authority to ex- 
plain to the claimant the reasons for the 
disqualification, While it is the usual 
practice to inform the claimant of his 
right to appeal, the claims-taker is in a 
position to make the appeal an encouraging 
or a discouraging prospect. Another 
factor is the scope of the State's infor- 
mation program in educating the public 


1/ Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Iowa, 


Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin,and Wyoming. 
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Table 2.--Lower and higher appeals authority decisions classified by mumber of days between 
date of filing the appeal and date of decision, by State, April-June 1947 


Lower appeals authority Higher appeals authority 1/ 
Total Percent of cases Percent of cases 
Regipe and Stake mumber ‘disposed of within-- 


disposed of within-- 
of 





Region I; 


Connecticut........ 60.2 Mes 
Malnecccis ie sccvets 95.1 91.3 
Massachusetts...... 9.7 == 
New Hampshire...... 90.4 = 
Rhode Island...... ; 100.0 100.0 
Vermonte.....eee- . 91.5 100.0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.......... : 89.0 92.3 
New Jersey......... 29.0 80.1 
New York..........- 49,8 72.0 
Pennsylvania....... qr 88.3 
Region IV; 
Dist. of Col....... 100.0 0 
Maryland. .cccscceee 68.0 90.7 
North Carolina..... 82.3 100.0 
VITEINI Gea sles viereic eve 91.0 100.0 
West Virginia...... 79.5 84,9 
Region V: 
Kentaoky. <.cchscche 6.2 8193 
Michs pans asics suisse 10.0 59. 
Chin eae eens 63,0 39.6 
Region VI: 
LELENOL Se cisielaisieete cts Be 26,2 92.5 
ERO2ONG oc ace ces ees 8.2 23.1 100.0 
Wisconsin. ;.iccoues 91.5 50.0 57-5 
Region VII; 
Mabamas.. oclcc ovens 85.4 0 22.7 
Ploridadec. suv ne 7201 40.0 80.0 
Georgiass » sss <0eau'% 91.7 4 4 96.6 
‘ Mississippi........ 95.7 (2.5 12.5 
South Carolina..... 97.3 ‘92.6 100.0 
Tennesse@....s.ceee 44,3 3.0 27-2 
Region VIII; 
TL OWatis asp sieteronss osc S08 78.5 Seep 95.8 
Minnesota......... ; 85.6 0 91.7 
Nebraska.....cscece Uoek or ss 
North Dakota....... 94.2 0 0 
South Dakota....... 70.8 -r= --- 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......... a 61.4 fa) 13.6 
ot KONGAG 0.00 hcccisteie, ale ee 30.3 70.9 100.0 
Missouri........0. ; 80,2 0 
Oklahoma.....sseee6 58.7 18.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana......... ; 38.2 60.0 
New Mexico........6 100.0 0 
Texas......... oe 98.5 545 
Region XI: 
Coloradon tse ss seuss eect 100.0 
Washo. ccsssesel et : 54.8 50.0 
Montana........6.. Ay 100.0 0 
Wbahislacicie cntsirnice Se 90.0 100.0 
Wyoming..ce.<cccces 100.0 fe) 
Region XII; 
APL SONA see ce cislow ne gee 92.7 100.0 
Californias .cees 25.8 29.0 
NOVaCS c5.5 cc's deel ; 87.5 100.0 
Ore gones csv asiess 98.3 76.9 
Washington......... 4S 68 97.2 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
RIAGEA oo cele ois's ee oe : 00 100.0 


1 
1 


20 
00.0 





1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1° appeals authority. During 
this quarter South Dakota hed only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 19, 1947. 


® 
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as to the disquelifying provisions of the 


State Unemployment Compensation law. This 


’ factor would influence the number of ini- 


tial disqualifications and consequently 
the number of appeals. Still another fac- 
tor is the severity and extent of the dis- 
qualification. If the period of disqual- 
ification is short, the claimant may not 
think it worth while to appeal the initial 
determination, 


Time Lapse in Disposing of Cases by Decision 


During April-June, only 7 percent of the 
lower authority cases and 9 percent of the 
higher authority cases were disposed of 
within 30 days after the appeal was filed. 
These proportions were about the same as 
those in the preceding quarter, Hight 
States--California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania--accounted for 71 percent of 
all the cases disposed of by the lower ap- 
yeals authorities, but only Pennsylvania 


disposed of as much as 1 percent of its 
cases in 30 days. The promptness in dis- 
posing of an appeal appears to be in in- 
verse proportion to the volume of cases. 
All but 4 of the 19 States that disposed of 
as much as 25 percent of their cases 

within 30 days had volumes of less than 

500 (table 2), 


The proportion of cases disposed of within 
CO days, however, rose from 40 to 46 per- 
cent in the lower bodies, and from 57 to 

65 percent in the higher bodies. This 
increase is significant, since it represents 
a@ reversal of the downwar¢ trend that began 
in early 1946. Outstending among the larger 
States contributing to the national increase , 
were New York, where the percentage rose 
from 12 to 50; Pennsylvania, from 48 to 
72: Ohio, from 36 to 63; and New Jersey, 
from 18 to 29. On the other hand, the 
percentage disposed of within 90 days 
dropped from 79 to 55 in Illinois and from 
86 to 68 in Maryland. 
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Fable 3.—Appeals dispositions and decisions by lower appeals authorities, April-June 1947 


Distribution of appeals decisions 
Appeal di iti : 


Suitable | Voluntary 


aa 5 


Region and State 


fotel 1/ Labor 





Region I; 
Connecticut......... 1 
pe Hance otic amade a 
Maseachnsetts....... 86 
New Hampshire....... 0 
Hhode Island........ Be 
Vermontir.cscccvcce 0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware............ (¢) 
New Jersey.......... 1,319 
Wow (Yorks cicceaxeies v's kg 
Penneylvania........ 47 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col..... see 1 
Maryland.....-...... 11 
North Carolina...... 0 
Virgin Lacs cle ciue sree eee 
West Virginia....... 2 
Region V;: 
Kentucky. ccc snes 0 
Hinhi pans oc co vcas sce 964 
Obdos Scien sreicinceretee 41 
Region VI; 
SILVA OMG Swe s'alc nielaie vis 0 
Indana. ose cis orcenacien 24 
Wisconsin........... 2 
Region VII: 
Alabama.....-.-cccee 22 0 
Florida... csc cesescss v7, 0 
Georgia.......s...0. 10 ie) 
Mississippi......... 10 wom 
South Carolina..... ° a —_— 
Tennessee........... 5 ~- 
Region VIII: 
TOWA cricieclcfotelaleiaie iris't 18 bt 
Minnesota........... 64 35 
Nebraska,,.......... 6 2 
North Dakota........ 6 61 
South Dakota........ 0 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......0...06 1 1 
Kansas... ...ceeeeees 15 0 
Missouri......cscsee 18 & 
Oklahoma,........... 6 6 
Region X: 
Louisiana........... 31 5 2 
New Mexico.......... 0 5 == 
Wexals ccs Gene Nacete s ay 7 9 
Region XI: 
Colorado.........+.- 23 4 0 
TGAN Osiclesrelsiere cis oiates'e 0 6 0 
Montanas... cc cnlesse's 3 0 see 
Utehe. css seme cans al 0 0 
Wyoming... cc pcietesees at 0 _- 
Region XII 
ALLS ONS sc ayalsials el siols 5 g =— 
Cal iforniastrecaeene 168 46 772 
Nevada. scecce rc g 6 ~— 
Orezon jana iene ieee rg) 32 5 
Washington.......... 70 22 g 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
ATG GIA ciovete ote suteusietsions 0 0 —_ 
Hawali..e.ccccccsccs ie} 0 0 





ay, Includes appellant withdrawals, dismissals, and all other dispositions as well as decisions, These data 
differ from dispositions on table 1 in that consolidated cases resulting in 1 decision are counted 
together in this column and separately on table 1. 

2/ Includes decisions not classified by issue in following colums. 


Note: ‘This table is corrected to September 19, 1947. 


disputes 
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Table 4.--Appeals dispositions and decisions oy cigner appeals authorities,1/ April-June 1947 


Region and State 


Region I: 
MAING cies se ovihsnes 
Rhode Island..... 
Vermont. . os s.c0.' 

Region II-III; 
Delaware......... 


New York......... 

Pennsylvania..... 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col..... 


Wirgin ie. oo. Ss.0% 


Michigan......... 

HE Bisis os vi s.ns\sefsre-6 
Region VI: 

TEL IMOd Me deiacis o0- 

TG SB es esis cis 0 

Wisconsin........ 
Region VII: 


ROOF EIA 50 03g ass 3. 
Mississippi..... . 
South Carolina... 


Region VIII: 
MOWG cue ciu see's 6 


Minnesota........ 
North Dakota..... 


Arizona...... otbKe 


AV Mekes osc s.6 c'0 


the \, soe 









Distributien of appeals decisions 


ai 
Appeals dispositions by issue involved 





Number 
disposed 
of by 


Unable 
or not 


available 














1 6 

4 2: 

0 0 

6 2 

8 2 
30 2 
204 167 

















0 0 

25 39 

& 6 

2 1 

1 68 31 
7 4 
35 131 
234 







RPO OWOO 





Vi 
OW VYWwoorr- MR uU 








vw 
RFoOOO owWOo UW ONY OT 











1 

3 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 
2 0 0 7 
0 0 0 0 
2 26 10 3 
3 3 0 3 0 0 
2 2 (0) 1 1 0 
0 0 fe) 0 0 0 
f 5 0 0 0 3 
a 1 fo) 9) 0 0 


































3 3 0 1 0 
898 2,667 35 8 7 
2 2 0) 0 0 
27 oh 1 13 0 
133 203 7 12 4 
x 1 0 1 0 






Labor 
disputes 


| mad 
OoOrooo woo HDBooo oon hooorSO ono RSo WOonro 


~ 
°o wnortio 


Py) Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. During 

this quarter South Dakota had only 1 appeals authority. 
withdrawals, dismissals, and all other dispositions as well as decisions. These data 
differ from dispositions on table 1 in that consolidated cases resulting in 1 decision are counted 
together in this colum and seperately on table 1. 


2/ Includes appellant 


3/ Includes decisions 


not classified by issus indicated in following columns. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 19, 1947. 
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fable 5.—Source and outcome of ‘appeale decided by the lower appeale authority om the basis of a review of 
decisions ef the initial authority, April-June 1947 
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Region and. State 
Modified—- 
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Connecticut.....-. 8 & 1 0 
WMO@ine., cccscccceee 0 U6 2 4 
Massachusetts..... 149 1a 1 0 
Yew Hampehire..... 0 2 8 2 0 
Rhode Teland..... 0 0 0 0 0 
Vermont..cesescess 1 5 3 0 0 
Region II-III: 2 
Delaware.......+0. 8 6 1 0 0 
New Jersey......0- 0 49o 161 39 (.) 
New York, ......++. 572 0 _ = — 
Pennsylvania...... a7 | e72 136 0 4 
Region IY: 
Dist. of Ool,..... 1 0 fe) 0 0 
Maryland, ...sccce 123 8 10 13 0 
Yorth Oarolina.... 8 i?) 29 2 0 
Virginia. ...scsore 5 0 0 (3) 0 
West Virginia..... iS 2 13 —_— = 
1 5 1 
ont 2g 
8 15 2 
81 1 0 
3 — — 
Wisconsin......... 3 3 3 
Region VII: 
Alabama....csccees 2 —_ 3 1 0 
Floriae.. sccsccs se 11 1 2 is] 0 
Georgia........-06 8 0 31 1 1 
Miseissippi....... H 1 0 0 0 
South Caroline.. (9) ll 2 QO. 
Tennessee..... seoe 2 3 1 3 0 
Region VIII: 
LOWAS se oc cle via wieicie’s 2 1 28 c¢) 0 0 
Minnesota........ 5 a 0 6 8g 8 0 
Webracka........0. 6 0 \ 3 16) O° 
Yorth Dakota..... . 0 is} 0 t] 0 0 
South Dakota...... 0 0 3 0 0 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansag.-....++.+ 2 2 0 0 0 
EKangas.....-..-.06 1 1 9 0 0 
Migssouri...... see 6 2 16 7 0 
Oklahoma........ oe 1 0 k 1 0 0 
Region X: 
Louisiana......... 6 8 2 0 0 fo) (0) 0 
New Mexico........ 0 1 eu) 1 te) 0 t?) 0 
MexAS......202-00 58 168 12 13 65 bs 3 0) 
Region XI: ; : 
Colorado...seesees 3 19 1 6 \ 0 0 © 
Tdmhos.cscccs eevee 1 ah 0 9 0 0 19) (0) 
Montana... .scceee t?) 2 0 ie) 0 0 0 0 
WEA <5 s ciclawisive cielo 3 0 0 i) 0 0 te) 0 
Wonise:. ARSE OIG t:) 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Region XII: 
Arizona......-ccee i?) 1 2 0 Oo. 
California........ ke 105 M6 1 a 
Nevada, ....-2+.5-. 0 0 9) 0 0 
Oregon. ....-s-ccee 18 12 T 0 Ls) 
Washington........ 14 3 te) 0 0 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaskea............ Ce) 0 te) 0 0 
Hawaii. ....csceee 0 0 0 0 i?) 





1/ Claimants filing claims during preceding quarter is the sum of (1) all coatinued claims filed during first week ended im quarter, and 


(2) all initial claims filed during quarter. 
2/ Includes 20 cages not classizied as claimant or employer appeals. 


Note: This table isa corrected to September 19, 1947. 
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FOREWORD GO as eae 


This report is a revision of the Abstract which was 
published as a Supplemeat to Employment Security Activities, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, January 1946. This revision tacludes statis- 
“tieal data for the calendar year 1946, and in some cases 

through October 1947, and {ni grins ton on legal gabe adenoes rad 
of September 15, mane Me 


‘Ma jor Texel provisions are presented in terms oe their 
effect on employed covered workers in the average month of 
1946 (iastead of the average month of 1944 as in the Be 
adition). As in the earlier issue, these provisions are also 
given as of December 31, 1937, October 1, 1940, and December 3h 
of 1941, 1944 and 1945. Tables 38, 39 and 40, however, omit — 
data for 1940 and 19h) which may be found ta the previbas® ie 
issue. 


Under each Part of the Abstract, ma jor legal provisions 
and significant statistical data are given in both detailed 
and summary form. A summary distribution precedes tables on 
which States are listed by name according to specified dante : 
provisions. A short introduction to each part mentions items — 
of special interest or significance, and calls attention OO Ai 
trends in program development as reflected in the various he 
tables. This text, howsver, does: not hes agen an exhaustive 
treatment of sach topic. 


Summaries of legal provisions as of September 15, 1947, 
include amendments passed up to that date, which in some Ine 
stances are not effective until later in 1947 or in 1948; 
such instances are footnoted in the tables. Because of the 
impossibility of giving all qualifications to specific teeta 
lative provisions in brief summary form, the State law and 
State employment security agency should be consulted for — 
official information on the State laws and penis S 










Current svatistics dad analyses of unemp Loyment Lamurenees i 
operations may be found in Employment Security Activities on 
or the Social Security Bulletin, issued paca Detailed — 
statistical tables covering each calendar year's experi- 
ence are contained in the Social Security Yearbook, annual ~ 


supplement to the Social Security Ee 


- More detailed information on Boat Logan insurance: legal 


provisions may be found in the Comparison .of State noe ae 


ployment Compensation Laws, issued Jaa, ¢ a phe 
Bureau of Employment Security. : 
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PART I -- SUMMARY DATA ON OPERATIONS AND LEGAL PROVISIONS 


In 1946, almost 46 million workers earned 
wages in employment covered by State un- 
enuployment insurance laws. When 22 States 
began to pay unemployment insurance in 
1938, only 27.5 million workers hed earned 
wages in covered employment. During the 
last months of 1937, business had begun to 
decline and unemployment to spread, The 
States were faced not only with the dif- 
ficulty of inaugurating a new program, but 
also with an unexpectedly heavy initial 
cleims load. In 1938, more than 9 million 
workers filed claims initiating spells of 
unemployment in the 31 States which paid 
benefits some time during that year. By 
July 1939, all 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia were veying 
benefits. 


Continued widespread unemployment in 190, 
resulted in the filing of 11 million ini- 
tial claims, a high not even tovped in the 
postwar years. With the beginning of the 
defense program in that year, however, 
unemployment began to dwindle and employ~ 
ment rose to record heights. Average 
monthly covered employment rose from 19.9 
million in 1938 to 30.8 million at the 


peek of the war effort in 1943. The num 


ber of claimants dropped from 7.3 million 
in 1940 (the first full year for which 
benefits were payable in all States) to 

& low of 1.1 million in 1944, The average 
weekly number of beneficiaries was only 
63,000 in September 194 (tables 1 and 2). 


In December 191 and January 1942, while 
the country began its quick conversion to 
wer production, the unemployment insurance 
program enabled the Nation's skilled labor 
force to stand by until their plants could 
be retooled, About a million workers filed 
initial claims in each of those months. 
Unemployment insurance played an even more 
significant role immediately after V-day 
and as the country reconverted from a war 
to peacetime economy. From October 1945, 
through July 1946, more then a million 
workers drew benefits in an average week 
of eech month. In the year ending June 30, 
1946, more than 10 million initial claims 
were filed and more than 5 million workers 
received benefits, a record for any fiscel 





year, But the reconversion was rapid; 

in the following year, 4.1 million work- 
ers drew one or more benefit checks, 
slightly more than during the last pre- 
war fiscal year ended June 30, 1941. In 
én average week of October 19447, 656,000 
workers were receiving benefits (table 2). 


The averege weekly benefit amount under 
State unerployvment insurance laws, less 
than $11 during the first 3 years of 
benefit peyments, rose to more than $18 
during 1945 and 1946 as a result of higher 
earnings and changes in the benefit pro- 
visions of the State laws. During the 
years 1940-U3, beneficiaries received 
benefits for 9 or 10 weeks on the average; 
this figure rose to 13.4 weeks in 1946, 

in pert because of the greater potential 
duration provided by the State laws. 
Still, 38 percent of the beneficiaries 
exhausted rights in that year, a smaller 
figure than the 60 percent of 1939, but 
considerably higher than the 17 percent 
of 1945, 


Because of the record number of weeks of 
unemployment compensated in 1946 (60 mil- 
lion), as well as the near-record average 
weekly benefit amount, total benefits paid 
in 1946—$1,1 billion—-were at least twice 
ag great as in any previous year. This 
year was the first in the history of the 
program in which benefits on a national 
scale exceeded collections plus interest, 
In previous years, collections and inter- 
est so exceeded denefit payments that 
funds available for benefit payments have 
grown from $1.1 billion at the end of 

1938 to $6.9 billion on December 31, 1946, 
The average rate of employer contributions, 
which was 2.75 percent of taxable wages 
when dDenefits were first payable, fell 

to 1.4 percent in 1946, the lowest level 
since 1936, when the Federal tax rate wes 
only 1 percent (table 1). 


Table 3 summarizes—-State by State—-the 
major provisions of State unemployment 
insurance laws, These provisions are 
presented in more detail and discussed 
briefly in subsequent Parts of this 
Abstract. 
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Table 1.--National summary of data on unemployment ingurance opsrations, by years, 1938-46 


[Gorrectea to October 10, 19477 


Item 


Covered employment and wages:1/ 
Estimated workers with wage credits (in thousands)... 


Average monthly employment (in thousands) o..secsesess 
Total wages in covered employment (in millions)...... 
Taxable wages in covered employment (in millions),... 


Subject employers es of December 31 (in thousands)... 


Claim and benefit activities:5/ 
Total number of initial claims (in thousands) 6/..... 
New claims (in thousands) 8/...... 


ee ee er rey 


Additional claims (in thousands) 8/........ss+ese8 





Estimated number of different beneficiaries 
(in thousands) 9/...se.seeee 


er fees erseerecees 


Average weekly number of beneficiaries (in thousands) 
Weeks compensated, all unemployment (in thotsands).., 
Average weekly benefit amount for total unemoloyment, 
Average actual duretion of benefits, in weeks 11/.... 


Ratio of persons exhausting benefits to first 
payments (percent) 12/.......-+4+ Sapekc 


Total benefits paid (in millions)...ssecsseeees 
Interstate benefits paid (in millions)..........0. 
Ratio of benefits to collections (percent).......e--. 13/ 


Ratio of benefite to taxable wages (percent) 15/..... 


Finsncial data: 
Average rate of employer contributions (percent) :16/ 
For the United States....... 


For States operating under experience rating. 


Number of States with experience rating in effect.... 


Eetimated reduetion in revenue ae result of 
experience rating (ir milil1ons)s.c.sececcceeccscees 


Collections (in millions) 19/ssecsssececcesecsrsereee 


Interest sCin mi livons) ss aistes cts ies cieetauselashisive sane 


Finds available for benefits, as of December 31 
({n billions).... 


Estimate. 
Data not available, 


Fenefits first became payable as follows: 


Central office data for 1938; local office data for other ye 
(central office), 


and Wisconsin; date not comparable, 
Represents number of checks issued, 


during the year, 


IS IE bw ee tee 


50 States in 1945, 


(3/) 


9,565 


(3) 
(y) 


(3/) 
732 


10/ 38,076 
$10 34 


(3/) 


are, 


31,900 
23,096 
$32,450 
$30,107 


$54,796 
$49,721 


6,724 


(3/) 


2,680 


541 
28,158 
$12. 66 


10.0 


34,8 
$34.2 
$20.2 
30.2 
fT 








43,000] 43,000 

30,044] 28,410 

$66,117} $69,139 | $66,643 
$59,074] $60,655} $58,512 
885 gk 

1,884 6,049 
4,862 

589 1,165 

633 2,861 

115 467 
6,004 au 261 
$13, 84 $18.77 
9.0 8.5 
25.5 16.6 
$79.€ $445.9 
$6.8 $19.1 
6.0 38.4 

al 8 

17/ 1.71 

1J/ 1.85/17/ 1674 [aZ/ 1.67 
45 

1J/ $367|17/ $4e5 [L7/ $586 
$1,162 

$127 

$6.9 


Excludes data for railroads and allied groups, subject, as of July 1, 1939, to Federal Unemployment Insurance Act, 


1939, includes estimate for District of Columbia and West Virginia; 1941, includes estimate for Pennsylvania. 
1936--1 State (Wisconsin); 1938--30 States; 1939—20 States, 











== [===> = 


27,500 
19,929 
$26,200 
$25,665 


45,800 

2/ 3,212 
2/ $73,248 
2/ $63,526 
1,223 


9,828 
6,988 


2,838 


4 bes 

1,150 

59,803 
$18.50 
13.4 


Hee 
$1,C94.9 
$29.9 
120.1 


1.9 


1s/ 1.4 


1s/ 1.3 
45 


18/ $799 
$912 
$140 


$6.9 


Figures shown for new claims, 1940-42, actually new claizs disposed of 


Includes some initial claims filed in Michigen not identified as new or additional. 
New claims 1943-1945 includes all initial claime for Texas and Wisconsin; new claims 1946 include all initial claims for Texas. 
claims for the corresponding years exclude such claims for these States, 
Repreeente number of new claims authorized for 1939 and number of first payments for subsequent years, 
Wisconsin excluded 1943 through June 1945; Indiana excluded Jamary-June 1943, 


Additional 


1938 through 1942 excludes Indiana 


Duration based on all beneficiaries; computed by dividing weeks compensated for all types of unemployment by the number of first payments 


Based on data for 35 States in 1939; 45 States in 1c4c; 44 States in 1941; 47 States in 1942; 48 States in 1943; Lo States in 1944; and 


Ratio for 1939 computed by dividing exhauetions by first payments for the respective calender year. Ratios for 1940~ 


1946 computed by dividing exhaustione for the calendar year by first paymente for l2-month period ending September 30 of same year. 


Based on data for 23 States paying benefits for entire year, 
Based on data for 49 States paying benefits for entire year, 
"Taxable wages" used here are wages under $3,000, 
$3,000. 


tabi ie 


Represents employer contributione including voluntary contributions, as percent of taxable wages. 

Includes voluntary contributions and effect of war-risk contributions in 9 States for 1943, 10 States 
Preliminary estimate; excludes warerisk and voluntary contributions, 
Includes collections subsequently transferred to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account, 


For some States in same years taxable wages were not in fact identical with wages under 


for 1944, and 12 States for 1945, 
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PART II 


-- COVERAGE 
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All State unemployment insurance laws and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act Limit 
their coverage by prescribing conditions 
under which work is not subject to the 
law and under which the workers are not 
protected. Some exclusions relate to 

the size of the employing unit, others to 
the nature of the work. The State laws 
vary as to the minimum size of firm cov- 
ered, while with respect to the kind of 
work not covered they are substantially 
uniforn. 


The Federal Unemployment Tax Act has from 
the beginning applied only to firms en- 
ploying at least 8 persons in at least 20 
weeks in a calendar year. The original 
laws of 33 States included a similar 
limitation, while 8 States began with 
coverage of firms with one or more en- 
ployees. By September 15, 1947, however, 
only 19 State laws limited coverage to 
firms with 8 employees for 20 weeks; 2 
others contained that limitation as an 
alternative either to a large quarterly 
pay roll or to a substantial number of 
workers in some one week, while a third 
required 8 employees, but for a shorter 
period of time. The other 29 laws cover 
smaller firms. There are now 16 laws 
which cover employers of one or more per- 
sons, although only 6 of them apply with- 
out any restrictions as to number of work- 
ers, length of employment, or size of 

pay roll (tables 4 and 6). Twenty-nine 
State laws contain provisions which will 
automatically extend coverage to the ex- 
tent the Federal size-of-firm limitation 
is reduced (table 5). 


While progress has been made in extending 
coverage to smaller firms, maritime serv- 
ices represent the only type of work 
originally excluded to which coverage has 
been extended on a general scale. Effec- 
tive July 1, 1946, Congress extended the 
Federal unemployment tax to services in 
private maritime employment, with minor 
exceptions; this was the first major ex- 
tension in the coverage of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act since the original 
legislation of 1935. A few States had 
already extended coverage to maritime 
workers following a Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1944 that the Constitution did 


not prohibit such coverage under State 
laws. As a result of the Federal amend- 
ments, coverage was automatically extended 
to maritime workers in 13 States, and 7 
additional States amended their laws ac- 
cordingly. In all, 42 State laws now 
cover maritime workers. 


The Federal Unemployment Tax Act excludes 
agricultural labor, domestic service in a 
private home or college club, service of 
an individual for his son, daughter, or 
spouse, or of a minor child for a parent, 
services for Federal, State, or local 
governments, or for foreign governments, 
services for nonprofit religious, charitable, 
educational, scientific, or humare organi- 
zations, casual labor not in the course of 
the employer's business and miscellansous 
services such as service as a student nurse 
or interne, service for employees' bene- 
ficiary associations, and services for 
organizations exempt from Federal income 
tax if the remmeration is not more than 
$45 in a calendar quarter. Railroad em- 
ployment, which was originally covered, is 
now covered by a separate Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance system. For the most part, 
the exclusions in State laws are the same 
as those in the Federal act. From the 
enactment of its law, New York has covered 
domestic workers in homes with 4 or more 
domestics, and in 1947, amended the law to 
cover New York State employees. Wisconsin 
has covered some State and local government 
employees from the begiming. Two States, 
Hawaii in 1945 and Tennessee in 1947, have 
extended coverage to nonprofit organiza- 
tions, excluding ministers and members of 
religious orders. Twenty State laws pro- 
vide automatic extension of coverage if 
and when the Federal act is extended to 
new employments (table 5). 


As a result of all the exclusions in the 
Federal Act and State laws, and the ex- 
clusion of self-employed farmers and other 
self-employed during an average week of 

the year ended June 30, 1947, only a little 
over half the employed workers of the 
country were employed in jobs covered by 
unemployment insurance, and more than 40 
percent in jobs which did not give them 
such protection (table 7). 
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During the year 1946, a total of 45.8 mil- of workers with sufficient employment to 
lion workers earned wage credits in employ- qualify for benefits. Many workers with 


ment covered by wmemployment insurance; 
this number would have been 7.0 percent 
larger if size-of-firm restrictions on 
coverage were removed (table 4). 


The number of workers with wage credits 
is, however, far greater than the number 


wage credits work only short periods of 
time in covered employment. In an aver- 
age month of 1946, only 30 million workers 
were in covered employment. This figure, 
nonetheless, was 50 percent higher than 

the 20 million workers in covered jobs 
during an average month of 1938 (table 8). - 
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Table 4,—Selected data relating to the coverage of workers under State unemployment insurance laws, by State 


















Wages under State Wages ani 


unemployment 
insurance 3/ salaries, 1946 4/ 


Workers with wage average monthly employment under State 
credits, 1946 1/ unemployment insurance 2/ 


Estimated 
percent 
increase 









Minimum size-of-firm 
coverage as of 










State Percent 





September 15, l9h7 iy covered 
(number of workers) coverage by State 
thousands) extension bgt epee 
to firms ployment 
of 1 or insurance 
nore 














































































Alabama.......|/8 or more in 20 weeks 681 10.3 285.9 365.7 Yur.) 44,7 4ap,2 387.9 380.9] 31.5 712,393) 150.1 1,156 61.6 
Alaska,.......|1 or more at any time 43 0 12,% 17.9 21.5 22.9 22,5 15.9 Wein 3809 53,731] 132.6 (4/) (4/) 
3 or more in 20 weeks 213 4,9 60.3} 68.8) 87.9] 95.3] 87.7] 83.7] 88.3] 46.8 208,505] 155.9 365) 57.3 
Arkansas......}1 or more in 10 days 395 0 16,2 176.6] 217.7 195.7 183.7 191.3 197.9] 34.7 322,558| 159.3 564) 57.3 
Celifornia....]1 weet ne 4,22 i) 1,389.7] 1,672.2] 1,982.0] 2,274.0) 2,195.2] 2,051.3] 2,233.1] 61.7 | 6,284,243) 180.8 9.269) 67.8 
s A calendar quarter %6 
Olorado....../% or more in 2 weeks 0 28,3 133.5 149.1 185.7 174.4 157.7 159,2 174, a 2,947} 121,44 6 c 
Connecticut.,,|4 or more in 13 weeks g00 4,9 4gb.9) 607.5| 670.5] 675.0} 629.1 507.0 59303 ioc 1,200 867 105.5 1,933 07 
Delaware....../1 or more in 2 weeks 150 ) 67.6 7.2 83.2 87.9 82.9 76.6 83.3] 23.2 205,436 | 97.2 271| 75.5 
Dist. of Col,.|1 or more at any time 369 0 175.8] 201.9] 199.4] 201.5] 191.7] 189.1] 209.2] 18,3 437,203] 98, 1,320} 36.9 
Florida.......|8 or more in 20 weeks 782 16.5 252,2 292.5 320.7 3583 whe ,7 321.7 shes 4o,7 736,303 irk 1,415 52.1 
Georgia.......|8 or more in 20 weeks 872 10.4 360.5 434.3] 472.9 4g99,8 490.8 461,2 4g6.8| 34.9 895,317] 167.5 1,529 58.5 
:-|1 or more at any time 140 0 67.1 28.9) 100.0 81.9 76,3 79.) 86.4] 28,8 203,144] 170.9 ta) (4/) 
WaghOsaescaies = _ oe 199 0 63.4 69,6 7129 68,5 66.3 66.7 76.7| 21,0 158,738 | 117.2 298} 53.4 
Tllinois,.....]6 or more in 20 weeks 34550 9,6 1,799.5] 2,045.2] 2,128.5] 2,203.2] 2,188.9] 2,095.9] 2,191.5] 21.8 5,780,890] 108.5 7,381 73.4 
8 or more in 20 weeks 1,295 10. 609.5 T4Hu R22,1 893,2 6642 789.7 203.5} 31,8 1,954,911] 124.7 2,574 73.1 
8 or more in 15 weeks 525 25.4 236.1 263.9 282.0 299.9 290,56 288,5 310.1] 31.3 eer 72 122.5 1,190 54.5 
8 or more in 20 weeks or 4O7 19.8 149.0] 176.7) 242.4) 275.2 25901} 225.2} 208.7] 40.1 462,319] 158.4 967| 47.8 
25 or more in 1 week 5 : 
Kentucky......|4 or more in 3 quarters 537 6.5 265.9 298.7 324.7 323.2 319.5 315.1 5353.14 e585 686,855 | 125.8 1,112 61.8 
of preceding year, to 
@ach of whom $50 pay- 
able in each euch 
quarter; or 8 or more 
in 20 weeke 
Loui siana...../4 or more in 20 weeks 717 4,3 289.5 336.9 371.1 4o1.7 395.8 369.4 379.5] 31.1 758,253 | 137.5 1,227 61,8 
Maine.........|8 or more in 20 weeks 270 14,9 143.5 172.7 194,2 191.8 176.6 150.3 107.2] 16,5 355,466 | 127,90 565 62,8 
Maryland,.....|1 or more at any time 870 0 395.3 4g1,3 553.3 572.6 521.9 498.3 521.1] 31.8 1,154,537] 127.0 Veith 65.2 
Massachusetts.|1 or more in 20 weeks 2,18 ie) 1,113.8] 1,264.5] 1,312.3] 1,399.%| 1,362.5] 1,318.9] 1,413.5] 20.9 3,253,411 | 112.7 4,215 77.2 
4 Michigan....../8 or more in 20 weeks 2,254 9.2 1,123.9] 1,325.7] 1,423.4] 1,413.7] 1,575.8| 1.37205] 1,419.5] 26.3 3,93 ,653| 100,2 5,114 76.9 
Minnesota,....|1 or more in 20 weeks £03 a,1 373.3 hoo,5 4378 460.7 465.7 465.1 503.1] 34.8 1,110,130 | 121.3 1,610 68.9 
(or 8 or more mitside 
cities with population 
of 10,000 or more) 

— Mississiopi...|8 or more in 20 weeks 346 16.7 115.8 144,2 170.9 154,1 161.7 152.3 168.5] 44,3 279,504 | 158.4 531 5207 
Missourt......|8 or more in 20 weeks 1,201 14,3 554.1] 656.1 719.5] 752.1]- 723.0] 705.4) 722.1) 30.3 | 1,628,4€7] 121.7 2,429] 05.) 
Montana.......]1 or more in 20 weeks or 181 0 13.5 7.2 78.5 74.1 72.9 Tiel S334) Test 173,051] 71.2 321 53.9 

annual pay roll over 
$500 
Webraska,.....|8 or more in 2) weeks or 278 27.9 104.1 111.6 139.2 47,2 153.7 139,% Whe. ] 3e.4 Joh gho | 127,90 655 46.6 
$10,900 quarterly pay 
Toll 
Yevada........|$225 or more wages pay- 99 ty) ou 28.1 43.9 38.8 30.7 29,5 %.9 | 51.2 96,558 | 173.5 143] 67.8 
° able in 1 quarter 
Sew Zampenire.|4 or more in 20 weeks 200 7.2 108 Ny 2 191953] Ate 109.3)\ 108.5] 108.3} 126.9] 20.7 255,599 | 119.1 Hs] 73.5 
New Jersey....|4 or more in 20 weexe 1,881 5.1 974.0] 1,127.5] 1,228.2] 1,297.4] 1,254.9] 1,138.4] 1,221.7] 25.4 3,243, 342 | 117.4 4,310 715.2 
New Mexico....| $450 or more wages paid 175 Zo 4.3 53.6 57.7 57.2 55.4 58.8 72.2] 42.0 144,859 | 174,0 271 53.5 
in 1 quartsr or 2 or 
more in 13 weeks 
New York......|4 or more in 15 days 6,900 6.4 3,313.2] 3,654.9] 3,808.5] 3,975.4] 3,905.7] 327996] 4,007.9] 20.9 | 11,165,671} 109.7 15,208] 73.4 
North Carolina| 8 or more in 20 weeks 1,200 9.8 467.2 549,2 585.5 578.9 551.6 526.4 584.9| 25.2 1,053,695 | 141.0 1,672 63.0 
North Dakota..| 8 or more in 20 weeks 7? 50.7 27,4 29.7 28,6 28.9 29,9 29.7 3u.9 | 27,4 70,899 | 123.0 235| We 
ORL O.swiecs sds 3 or more at any time 3,208 2.8 1,507.5] 1789.3] 1,933.5] 2,059.1] 2,011.1] 1,914.4] 2,017.4] 33.8 5,077,503] 120,6 6,506 77.3 
Oklahoma, . 8 or more in 20 weeks 504 12.6 1gh.6 207.4 247.0 272,6 258.4 243.8 237.6] BT 536,059] 121.0 gh5 56.7 
Oregon........|4 or more in any 1 day 530 46 192,1 232.4 285,2 324.0 3i7.4 285.4 234.0] 47,8 708,810 | 177.2 1,958 67.9 
in any calendar quar- 
ter with pay roll of 
$500 
Pennsylvania..|1 or more at any tine 4, 2k ) 2,378.7 | 2,675.1] 2,790.9] 2,811.4] 2,736.6 246357 2,816.0] 18.4 | 6,469,596 | 100.4 8,222] 78.7 
Rhode Island..|4 or more in 20 weeks wey 4,2 204.6 249.7 266.6 249.8 233.5 24,9 227.8] 11,3 522,740 | 105.6 688 76.0 

> South Carolina|8 or more in 20 weeks 41 11.4 220,7| 267.6] 278,8| 273.2} 255.2] 243.7) 279.5] 26.4 473,035 | 153.0 835| 56,6 
South Dakota,.| 8 or more in 20 weeks 85 43,7 34.6 36,4 42,0 33.9 36.5 37.8 43,0] 2h.3 83,860 | 106,3 227 37.9 
Tennesses,....|8 or more in 20 weks 769 12.0 317.7| 383.3) 428.9) 468.8} 4ag.o] 470.3] 461.8] 45,4 908, 369 | 168.9 1,443] 62.9 
Texas,......-.|8 or more in 20 weeke 2,025 16.7 672.5] 796.7| 949.4] 1,048.0] 1,028.0] 964.3] 1,016.1] 51.2 | 2,211,470] 165.6 3,915| 56.5 
Utab....... -..| $140 or more wages pay- 205 ) 80.3 90.9] 116.2] 122.5} 100.2 97,0} 106.2] 32,3 229,070 | 124.4 423] 54e1 

able in 1 ouarter 
Vermont.......|8 or more in 20 weeks 106 19.3 4g.4 55.1 58.0 58.9 57.5 55.3 61.4) 26.9 127,933 | 111.1 221} 57.9 
Virginia......|& or more in 20 weexs 960 13.9 357.8 UL7.4 497.8 458.5 429.3 416.6 uuo.4 | 25,6 903,413] 127.3 1,779 50,8 
Washington....|1 or more at any time 858 0 294.3] 391.4) 508.8] 555.4) 575.0] 504.0] 420.0] 63.1 | 1,196,136] 188.7 1,94) 61.5 
West Virginia.| 8 or more in 20 weeks 559 10.6 293.3 327.2 353.2 BsL4 53255, 328.6 346.9] 18.3 833,304 | 112,3 1,119 744 
Wisconsin.....|6 or more in 12 weeks or} 1,056 11,2 461.5] 536.9] 618.0] 661.1] 669.3) 646.6) 667.8) 44.7 1,598,120 | 133.2 2,238 71.4 

annual pay roll of 

$6,000; also employer 

with more than $10,000 

quarterly pay roll 
Wyoming.......| 1° or more in 20 weeke 103 0 35.0 38.1 33,4 39,2 39.8 40,3 46,2] 32,0 100,918 | 136.0 187] 54,0 

-and $150 or more wages 


payable in 1 quarter 
or $500 in 1 year 


Estimated number of different workers in each State who hare earned wages in covered employment during some period of year, United States total adjusted for 
duplication arising from employment of individuals in more than 1 State, 

Average number of workers in covered employment in last pay period of each type (weekly, sewimonthly, etc,) ending within the month, In addition to the size-of-firm 
exclusions, the following major groups of workers are generally not covered under State unemployment insurance laws: the self-employed, agricultural, domestic 
service, and employees of certain nonprofit institutions, 

Total wages in covered employment for all pay periods ended in year, , 

Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and kind in continental United States. Except for wages and salaries in employment covered by State 


unemployment insurance laws, estimates are by Department of, Commerce, 
In addition, 4,6 percent of the Wation's wage and salary aggregate is covered under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
= 
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Table 5.--Reletion of coverage under State unemployment insurance laws to coverage 
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under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, September 15, 1947 


Size of firm 1/ 


in 20 weeks.........- we 
at any time..........ce 
in 20 weeks.......-se0- 
dr SOVd ay Geni ate es s/c clelels 
in 14 weeks.........e0. 
in 20 weeks........ nvat she 
in 20 weeks..........- - 
in 20 weeks...... piel aTele 
at any time......... Oe 
& in any quarter....... 


in 


ws 
=] 
mM mM 
oO 


weeks..... 


be pe 
BoB 
is) 
oO \' 
< 
0) 
® 
tal 
a 


in 20 weeks...... 


in 2Olweeks’. tfcie. sac : 


20 weeks...... 


any time....... 


20 weeks...... 
20 weekg...... 
20 weeks...... 
20 weeks...... 
20 weeks...... 


any time......... 


20 weeks...... 


O week st. osceiutee 


eoeerse 


eerece 


eeeeee 








Reletion to coverage under Federal 


Definition of employer; 
(If the Federal Act is 
extended to include 
employers of less than 
@ workers, State law 
automatically includes 
such employers). 


29 States 2/ 


Alebama 
Arizona 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Towa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Vermont 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


— 





Unemployment Tax Act 


Definition of employment; 
(If Federal Act is 
extended to include 

services not now 
covered, State law 
automatically includes 


such services). 





20 States 2/ 


Alabana 
Alaska 


Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Nebraska 
Nevada 3/ 

New Hampshire 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont 
Washington 


West Virginia 4/ 
Wisconsin 


Minimum number of employees or size of payroll in a calendar year. 


Note that some States appear in both columns; 36 States include some provision for 
automatic extension of coverage if Federal Act is extended, 

Limits to agricultural labor and domestic workers, the services now excluded which 
will automatically be covered if the Federal Unemployment Tax Act is amended to 


include them. 


With specific proviso that agricultural and domestic workers will not be included 


under State law. 
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Table 6.<-Summary distribution of States by minimum size of firms 
covered under State lews, specified dates, 1937-1947 


Number of States 1/ with specified 
Size-of-firm coverage size-of-firm coverage on-- 


(number of workers )1/ December | October | December] December | December |September 
cee 19371, 1940} 31, 1941) 32, 1944) m1, 1945/15, 1947 





& or more.........- eve 30 22 
MMAPIMOL ec. eee d's 6x eecle O/ 52 te) 
MeAT MOFGA: acess ste 0 P) 
5 or MONOs eb sce- ccs see 1 8) 
MaOM MOL Os. «0 bss oie o0 7 g 
3. OF MOTE. . ccccscccsee 2 2 
2 or So, ee 0 7 
OT MOU Cs fone -0.0 t's « 10 4/13 |4/ 5/ 16] 4/ 5/ 16 


1/ In most States, specified number of workers mst be employed for a stated 
period during a calendar year (usually 20 weeks). In some States the 

size of an employer's pay roll is an alternative, additional, or sole factor 
in establishing whether or not he is subject. This factor was effective in 
2 Stetes in 1937; in 8 States in 1940 and 1941; in 10 States in 1944 and in 
12 Stetes in 1945, States with size-of-pay-roll requirements only are listed 
as covering employers of 1 or more. 

Includes Wisconsin; firms employing § or more in current year covered as 

of January 1 of that year; firms employing 7 or more in 18 weeks during 1937 
covered as of January 1, 1938. 

Includes Wisconsin: firms employing 8 or more in current year covered as 

of January 1 of that year; firms employing 6 or more during 1938 or subse- 
quent years subject as of Januery 1 of ensuing year. 

Includes Minnesota; services for employers not subject to Federal unenm 
ployment tax and located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or 
borough of 10,000 population are excluded. 

7 Stetes cover employees of 1 or more at any time; in 4 States, coverage ir 
based solely on size of pay roll in a specified period; in remaining States, 
employment must extend for a specified period. 
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For 1947 deteil on individual States, see Table 4. 
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Table 7.--Distribution of labor force by coverage stetus in average week 
of year ended June 30, 1947 1/ 


Coverage status Millions of persons 


Civilian labor TOTCOCS cise. cca oisicls Fictawls aie ls aie evete vialh sateen ate 59.3 





Unemployeds ds03 «ces cose cep ocaebics sa viciesin am: © sis 66 em wels 2.2 
EMpPLOyed....ccccccescccccesscvesccccsesscseseecvesesses 57 Ll 
Covered by unemployment insurance..cccce.covcccccns 32.0 
Stat. vcweatlcsesisuctrecle as wove es cbce sc cee e aces e ee a's 30.4 
Not covered by unemployment insurancée.cccccccvcecce 2561 
Small firms (excluded by size-of-firm restric-— 
tipna)s nso +o ce beliw ale h ce cs coe Coe ee oie ere aa 227 
Federal. Government. .-v.0 cscs sens cose sisee seu ewes oe 1.9 
State and local governments..ce.-ccccccvessccvcce 303 
Agriculture: 
Hired worrergs<. cc «sees pois sipetas ate sel seeuielars ote 1.5 
Farm operators and unpaid family workers....ces 6.7 
Nonagricultural self-employed... cccccccccccccccces 6.0 
Domestic ~service.ices bee Webs ccles cieccleeus dewecente Let 
OU hers Sucinante cts Os Rises cle duns oe Corte oe oe eroiicttist: alata l. 


Percentage distribution 


Coverage status Percent of total 


Civilian labor forces. oo.: «ses ee'everevgts. sie wistee Sie om staiietele wants 
Uneimploy6d ss o's« sic.c.chew sie sues e 6 urn sie eie,crelaisinete etre misienee 3 7 
Eriploy.odls o:s 9's ioe o's se oe'e avesisla ne oe ois oy celeinteiete siete anne 96.3 

Covered by unemployment insurance. cecsccccccccccsce | 54.0 


SUAEC einw.6 o:e oe 0 6:0 0:0 06 60 Feb 6b oe eae ands cele a eee 51.3 


Ral rod caso oo was tweety ele ee see e ee eta i 2el 


Not covered by unemployment insurance.cecccccccccce 42.3 


1/ Data on civilian labor force, unemployed and total employed, from Monthly 
Report _on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; employment covered by un- 
employment insurance, estimated by Bureau of Employment Security; employment 
not covered by unemployment insurance from Bureau of the Census, adjusted 
by Bureaus of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and Employment Security. 
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PART III -- ELIGIBILITY 


All State laws require that a worker, to 
be eligible for benefits, met file a 
claim, must be able to work and available 
for work, mst register for work, must 

have earned a certain amount or worked for 
& certain time in covered employment dur- 
ing a specified period and must have served 
a waiting period. 


Before benefits were payable, many State 
laws expressed the qualifying requirement 
solely in terms of weeks of employment. 
By December 31, 1937, only 8 States had 
such a provision, and by September 15, 
1947, only 2 States retained it. A trend 
toward the adoption of flat earnings re- 
quirements was halted at the end of 1941; 
now, most State laws require eligible 
claimants to have earned a certein mul- 
tiple (varying from 18 to 40) of his 
weekly benefit amoumt (tables 9 and 10). 


There has been & tendency toward the 
edoption of more stringent requirements. 
In 1957, no State required minimum earn- 
ings of as much es $20C; by September 15, 
1947, there were 2C such States. Six 
States require claimants to have $300 to 
quelify for minimm benefits (table 11). 





It is estimated that 20 percent of the 
workers with some wages in covered em- 
ployment during 1945 did not earn enough 
during that year to qualify for minimum 
benefits under the September 15, 1947, 
provisions; this percent varied con- 
siderably among the States, from less 
than 2 percent to 42 percent (table 9). 
To get maximum benefits, workers must 
have earned much more then the minimum 
qualifying amounts: from $340.01 to 
$637.01 in the quarter of highest earnings 
ond from $450 to $2,600 in the base 
period (table 9). 


There has been a marked trend toward re- 
duction of the waiting period. At present 
39 laws, in States with 75 percent of the 
workers, provide a l-weex initial waiting 
period, and one State, Maryland, has.no 
waiting period (tables 12 and 13). 


While the requirement thet workers be able 
to work end available for work is, strictly 
speeking, en eligibility requirement, not 

& disqualification, some statistics on the 
operetion of that requirement are presented 
for convenience in Part VII, DISQUALIFICA- 
TIONS. 


- 16 <— 








Table 9,--Selected data releting to eligibility of covered workere under State unemployment insurance laws, by State 


State 


Alaboma......... 
Alaska.....seeee 
ATi zona....cseee 
Arkansae.......-- 
California...... 


Colorado......+6 
Connecticut..... 
Delaware,....... 


Dist. cf Col.... 
FROF1 dike ccc ns sce 
Georgia........5 


Ravel accede os 
Tdahos.......65. 


TITino! 6... vsceee 
Indiana, ....++ 
TOWa. cccccccccce 
Lan sa8. cceces 
Kentucky.....05. 
Louisians..... 
Maine...ccrccoee 





* Maryland. ....... 


Massachusetts... 
Michigan........ 
Minnesota,...... 
Miesiesippi..... 
Miesouri........ 


Montana,..eseeee 
Nebvraska,....... 
Nevada,......... 
New Fampshire... 
New Jereey,..... 
New Mexico...... 
New York,....... 
North Carolina.. 
North Dekota.... 
GHG. « sicciessin-ecle 
Oklshoma........ 
Oregon, ......00. 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island,... 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota.... 
Tennessee....... 


TOR Hei oes cass 
Utak,.. 


Vermont........- 
Wirgiaia..ccs¢ oon 
Washington...... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin.....+. 
Wyoming......... 


2/ Amount shown represents minimum base=period earnings for a claimant who barely qualifies, 
the lew, and in others, a specified multiple (show in parenthesis) of the weekly benefit amount, 
shown is the product of the multiple and the minisum weekly benefit; 
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Eligibility requirement, 
September 15, 1947 
(minimum earnings or 
multiple of weekly 
benefit amount 1/ 2/) 


$120 (30x, including $75.01 in 1 quarter) 

$150 

$150 (30x, and wages in 2 quarters) 

$150 (30x) 

$300 (greater of $300, and 1/3 of high- 
quarter wages in the otker 3 base-period 
quarters or 30x, whichever is lesser) 

$180 (30x) 

$240 (and wages in 2 quartere) 

$210 (30x, or $200 if 75 percent of wages 
are s@asonal ) 

$150 (25x, maximum $250) 

$150 (30x, and wages in 2 quarters) 

$100 (table: 25x, 30x, and 4Ox and wages 
in 2 quarters) 

$150 (30x) 

$250 (tadle: 28_3/+z, including wages of 
3150 in 1 quarter and wages in 2 
quarters) 

$225 

$250 ($150 in last 2 quarters) 

$10c (20x) 

$100 in 2 quarters, or $200 in base period 








& ole) 

$2k0 (4Ox, including $156.00 in 1 quarter) 

$150 

14 weeks employment in base period 

$200 

$90 (30x) 

$20 (40x, including wages in 3 auarters of 
8-quarter base period) 

$210 (30x) 





$150 (30x, including $72 in 1 quarter) 
$300 (3x) 

$130 

$140 (2@x) 

$160 and 20 weeks employment 


$120 (Ucx; 30x if benefit amount is $4) 

$125 and $60 in 1 quarter 

$125 (30x; 25x if benefit amount is $5, 
including $50 in 1 querter) 

$90 (9x for 2-week benefit period) 

$266 (14 percent of State average annual 
wage, and higher of $150 or 150 percent 
of high-quarter wages) 

$180 (30x, including $50 in 1 quarter) 

$100 (25x; 20x if benefit amount is 35) 






14 weeke employment in 52 weeks 
$175 (25x, including $70 in 1 quarter) 


higher weekly benefit amount, 


~ 


Bay be extended by not more than 










































Minimum earnings required 
for maximm benefit, 


September 15, 1947 3/ 


High quarter Base period 


ULES a SG SE en Ea 


$507.01 
480,01 
380,01 
462,01 

bf 580.00 





425,01 
6/ 613.00 
437,51 


437,01 
345.01 
455,01 


600,01 
475.01 











390.01 
475,01 
460.00 
425,01 

LY 398.75 
425,01 

L/ 500.00 
637.01 
480.00 

6/ ¥ 390.13 
437,50 
364,01 
47,51 


388,88 
425,01 
i 320.01 
500,00 
462,01 


490, 00-600.00 
4ou.o1 
450,00 
4L2,01 


455,01 
380.00-10/ 460.00 






6/ 8/ 598.13 
390.01 


quarter; Wisconsin requires 14 weeks employment in 52 weeks preceding claim, 


& 


of high-quarter wages, 
given, the higher amount is required for maximum dvration at the maximum weekly benefit; 





6/ 


Qualifying earninge mst have been earned in a leyear period in all States except: 
4 quarters if individual has been incapable of work during greater part of working time in any celendar 


yoy ALES 


10/ 


/ 
/ 


$1,200.00 


1,050.00 
2,080.00 
1,584.00 


800,00 
960.00 
720,00 


750.00 
1,820.00 


1,575.00 
1,600.00 
1,200.00 


1,716.00 
1,000.00 
630.00 
2,080,00 
560,00 
1,117.21 
1,08C,00 
1,600,00 
1,646,00 
2,400.00 
800,00 
1,800.00 
540,00 


1,620.00 
1,900.00 


600.CO 
930.01 
2,200,00 
1,8C0,00 
1,840.4C 
1,560.01 





Initial 
waiting 
period 
(weeks of 
total un 
employment) 


ree ee 


ee 


Non 


ae i oa a 


ae a on een ns) 


ew 


ve 








1946 


. 
ORM EAN ENON HAH 


~sOwnnaowrso Foowo FRAOWLCO 











Percent of 
new clains 
disallowed 4/ 






wie we 
Lat UT 08 
oe se ee 


roy 
WA me TN Oe ON NIV RBROLHMNIANA 


a 
Da NNN 
"eeee 














Estimated 
percent of 
covered 
workers in- 
eligible on 
basis of 1945 
covered 
earnings 


19.9 


SEoneRS 
Vn mo ERY 


w 
~ 


In some States, a flat amount is specified in 


In the latter States, dollar amount 


qualifying earnings would be higher for claimants entitled to a 


Missouri—2eyear base period; Oregon--base period 


The amount of high-quarter wages required for the maximum benefit amount varies with the rounding provisions as well as with the fraction 
Rounding is indicated by odd cents regardless of State practice im adding or dropping cents, 
the lower amount for the maximum weekly benefit, 


When 2 amounts are 


In etatement of minimum base-period earninge for maximum duration and maximum weekly benefit amount, rounding of benefit duration to 


dollar amounts is ignored, 


employer, 


IE Bro eke ee te 


Insurance, 


additional requirements as earnings in 2 quarters, 


For 25 calendar weeke if high quarter represents 13 calendar weeks of employment. 

Minimum earnings for maximum benefit shown are those now appliceble for the State average annual wage effective for the benefit year 
beginning July 1, 1947. 
Based on earnings in 1945 of workers covered under old-age and survivors ineurance program, as reported to Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
In footnoted States, no estimetes were made of the additional number of workers who would be rendered ineligible by such 


~The 


Odd amounts given are from tables of duration included in State laws. 
Represents the percent of new claims which were determined to have insufficient wage credits on the 
claimants benefit rights, 
For maximum duration, also requires in each quarter of the base period, wages equal to one-third of high-quarter wages. 

Effective in California and Michigan for benefit years beginning on and after January 1, 1°48; in Connecticut, April 4, 1948, and in 
Wisconsin for determinations which include 1 or more credit weeks ended after 1947. 
Utilize annual rather than high-quarter formula; amount shown for high quarter is one-fourth of the annual wage required, : 
Requirements are in terre of average wages with employer whose account is being charged; computation assumes all employment ie with 1 


firet monetary deterrination of 
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Table 10.--Distribution of States by qualifying earnings or employment 
requirements under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947 








Number of States having specified 
provisions on-- 


Earnings or employment 
requirement 










December | October | December | December | December | September 


31, 1937]1, 1940] 31, 1942/32, 1944/31, 1945/15, 1947 


senso eee co ee oe 


Flat earnings amount.......... sles! alae 
Earned in 1 year period: 


COSC aan onnoodcontégodsoc 

TOMS Os Porson Gone Goon sGhr6duc 

20029... 02. ee ees ey SOOO AL 

250m 299. eee eae Siete banelaped eaters sae 

EPO SSOUS os be sis sieieve'e) s sate ete ate 5 
Earned in 3 quarters: 

v{. Sigrete ete atch sere. oie etaialote: sisieistersrenerete 
Earned in § quarters: 

HOS Sh onictionnoponcconscasaone 

Earnings equal to multiple of weekly 

benefit amount.cc sees erorccvsrseve 
Earned in 1 year period: 

13, times weekly benefit amount. 

15 tt n tt " 

16 tt " tt " 

18 " tt tt " 

20 " u 4 " 


{Ir 


e ooo0o°o 

in 
{o) YP MmwoW ad fe 
Oo PuwOoOW on 
Oo WN ANS 

Iba 
(o) FR OW fa 


oO 
oO 
fo} 


bE 
Eo 
R 
me 





| oa 
KMOrOrONDFO FFF 


~~) 
ooro°o OE Oo RON OR EO rio 


~ 
OrOoMrY FOrFrPNOOO 


6 times, minus $36,........00. 


O times weekly benefit amount. 
ft a] w " 


aL 
1 
7 
8 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


OP ORPMNONKFORHFH ee 


Earned in 3 quarters: 


(Sean 
oooo°o ONODAPWOONHOOO 


12 times weekly benefit amount. 1 0 0 0 
ak : tt f " " ak 0 0 0 
i " a " " 2 af 1 1 
1 6 a fi ti 7] 1 9 3 (@) ie) 
20, |" a u " 1 0 0 0 


Earned in 8 quarters: 
16 times weekly benefit amount. 
yo on 4 " a 
60 ” " ft r) 


Miscellaneous requirements Bf eersseee 


[ oor 
MmMrROoOO 
{fF ORO 
I~ oro 
cro 
NWoOrO 





1/ Includes 1 State requiring earnings within 4 and a fraction quarters. 

2/ Includes District of Columbia: multiple is 25x for weekly benefits of $5 = $10, otherwise 

flat $250; and Virginia: multiple is 20 times for claimants eligible for minimun weekly 

benefit of $5. 

3/ Includes Tennessee: multiple is 25 times for claimants eligible for tne minimm weekly 

benefit of $5, 

u/ Includes South Carolina: multiple is 30 times for claimants eligible for the minimum 
weekly benefit amount of $4. 

5/ Length of employment; length of employment and specified minimum earnings amount: weighted 

schedule requiring wages equal to varying multiples of weekly benefit amount; flat amount 

and a specified mitiple of high-quarter wages and/or weekly benefit amount. 


For 1947 detail on individual States, see Table 9, 


Cee 


Minimum earnings 


No effective minimum 
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Table 11.--Distribution of States by minimum earnings required 
to qualify under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947 1/ 


Number of States having specified 
minimum earnings on-- 











renee December| October} December] December | December | September 


31, 1937/1, 1940} 32, 1942] 32, 1944/31, 1945/15, 1947 


@arnings require- 


TES OF ciiprelsiaten la ee 35 6 0 0 
Less than $100...... 2 10 7 4 
BOON sods ws oe ed 1 13 13 12 
150-199... ceccccecce 5 il 3/ 13 3/ 13 
BOON delice nennce 0 7 11 11 
Re ON asic ey kaise 0 a 0 4 2 Y/ 3 
vt ee By ee Pee he 0 1 6 
Eligibility based 

only on length 

of employment..... & 2 1 2 





1/ Minimum earnings requirement is flat amount specified in some State laws; 


Le 


for other States, computed by multiplying specified miltiple of weekly 
benefit amount by minimum weekly benefit amount. In the latter States, 
qualifying earnings would be higher for claimants receiving a higher weekly 
benefit amount (see table 9). The qualifying wages must be earned within 
a period specified by the State law (usually 1 year). 

States which had no flat earnings requirement, or no fixed minimum weekly 
benefit amount by which minimum earnings could be calculated. 

Includes Ohio; qualifying requirement is $160 earnings and 20 weeks of 
employment in base period. 

Includes Utah--qualifying requirement is 14 percent of State average annual 
wage ($266 for benefit year beginning July 1, 1947) or 150 percent of high~ 
quarter wages, whichever is higher. 





For 1947 detail on individual States, see Table 9. 
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Table 12.--Summary distribution of States and of employed covered workers Sinks 
by number of waiting-period weeks under State laws, specified dates 1937-1947 


December 31,] October 1, |December 31, {December 31, |December 31, |September 15, 






1937 1940 1942 1944 1945 1947 
Waiting 
period 
ers ers ers 
No waiting 


period....s.0- 


1 week within 
benefit year... 


1 week initial, 
plus addi- 
tional weeks 
after reen- 
ployment....e. 


2 weeks within 
benefit year.. 


2 weeks initial, 
plus addi- 
tional weeks 
after reen— 
ployment...... 


weeks within 
benefit year.. 


LS) 


WW 


weeks initial, 
plus addi- 
tional weeks 
after rean- 
ployment...... 


4 weeks within 
benefit year.. 


A A Ng npn 
For detail on individual States, see Table 13. 
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fable 13.--Mstribution of States and ef employed covered workers (1946) by number of waiting-period weeks 
under State lawe, specified dates 1937-1947 


teptener 15, 1987 
Pere Pere Pere Pere Pere 


Waiting period 


ers 


Wo waiting period. 


1 week within 
benefit year.... 


H~ wn 
Patan. 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Utah 

West Virginia 


. 


: 
FH A OK HO St 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Fr ee 
oe 


. 


West Virginia 


4| South Carelina 
South Dakota 


West Virginia 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


1 week initial, 
plus additional 
weeks after 
reemployment.... 


2 weeks within 
venefit year.... 9 

Alaska olorads 

California Georgia 

Colorado 6 6 1,6|Minnesota 

Delaware 

Dist. of Col. 


Illinois 

lowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina 





(Contimed) 
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Waiting period 


2 weeks initial, 
plus additional 
weeks after 
reempolo;yment.... 


3 weeks within 
benefit year,... 


3 weeks initial, 
plus additional 
weeks after 
reemployment.... 


4 weeks within 
benefit year.... 





Table 13,—Dis 


December 31, 





30 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wy oming 


5 
Alabama 
Dist. of Col, 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


14 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 1/ 
Vi gsouri 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
Hew York 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Vernent 
Wieoonsin 


2 
California 
Louisiana 
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tribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) ‘by number of waiting-period weeks 
under State laws, specified datee 1937-1947--Continued 











































we 
eee 


Per= 
cent 
96 
1 
State State State eae 
ered 
work 
ers 
* 
beYe) z 2 eee BE 2.2 pi coc 
-1/ Arizona 3|Montana -3|Montans Wisconsin 2.2] Wisconsin ane 
.3)Arkensas 7| Wisconsin 2.2|Wisconsin 
«1|Connecticut 9 
6] Indiana 7 
2,0|Michigan 7 
.3]/Montana 3 
1,6] New Hampshire 4 
2.7| Wisconsin 2 
1.9 
of 
26 
Let 
1.7 
6 
5 
el 
oe | 
oe 
2.0 
1 
& 
9 
s 
4 
5 
6 
2 
2 





New York 
Pennsylvania 






Pennaylvania 
South Dakota 
Vermont 

West Virginia 








Georgia 
Kansas 
New Jersey 
Missouri 


i Bither 3 consecutive weeks, or accumulation of 5 intermittent waiting-peried weeks. 
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Weekly benefits, generally expressed in 
the earliest State laws as a percentage 
of a reported "full-time weekly wage," 
are now generally computed as a fraction 
of the highest quarterly earnings in the 
base period (tables 14, 15, 16). In 8 
States, however, the weekly benefit is 
based on total base-period earnings. 
Since 1940, there has been relatively 
little change in the fraction of past 
earings used to determine the weekly 
benefit (tables 15 and 16). During 1945, 
however, Connecticut, Michigan, and 
Nevada joined the District of Columbia 
in providing additional weekly benefits 
to workers with dependents, and in 1947 
Massachusetts became the fifth State with 
such provisions in effect (table 14). 


Most of the changes that have been made in 
the weekly benefit amount provisions of 
State laws have related to the maximum 
weekly payment. The number of States 
with a maximum of $15 hes decreased from 
49 in 1937 to 3 on September 15, 1947, 
while the number with maximums of $20 or 
more increased, in che same period, from - 
0 to 37. States with weekly maximum 
payments of $20 or more have 85 percent 
of the covered workers. There are, 
however, only 11 States with maximums of 
$25 or better, and in 3 of these States 
the maximums are payable only to workers 
with dependents (tables 14, 17, 18). 


Despite general increases, tne maximum 
weekly benefits do not seem to be 


* correlated with wage levels in every 


State. For States with meximims of $15, 
average weekly earnings range from $31.84 
to $39.11, while for States with maximums 
of $20, the range in earnings is from 
$31.45 to $50.10 (table 19). Because of 
the uneven development of the maximum 


benefit in relation to changes in wage 
levels, the proportion of payments made 
at the maximum has increased considerably. 
During 1946, 70 percent of the weeks of 
total unemployment compensated were at 

the maximum benefit amount; this proportion 
was more than 85 vercent in 5 States 
(table 14). 


The minimum weekly benefit, too, has 
generally increased. The earliest laws 
included no fixed minimum; workers 
received a percent of full-time wages, if 
this was less than a specified amount. 
The most common minimum became $5 per 
week. While 15 States still have this 
minimum, there are 29 States with a 
higher amomt. In fact, 68 vercent of 
the covered workers are in States with a 
minimm of more than $5; 32 percent of 
all workers are in States with a $10 
minimm (tables 14, 20, 21). 


As a result of general increases in earm- 
ings levels and changes in State laws, 
weekly benefits have increased consider- 
ably from prewar levels. Payments for $15 
or more rose from 26 percent in 1939 to 

73 percent in 1944 (table 23), and the 
average weekly payment from $10.66 in 
1939 to $15.90 in 1944 and $18.50 in 1946 
(tables 14 and 22). During 1947, however, 
the average weekly payment began to 
decline, mainly, perhaps, because the 
higher-paid workers wmemployed earlier in 
the reconversion period formed an increas- 
ingly smaller proportion of the beneficie- 
ries. By August 1947, the average weekly 
payment had dropped to $17.71. A set of 
tables showing variations of weekly bene- 
fits among the States and the relation of 
weekly benefits to duration of benefits is 
presented and discussed in PART VI, 
VARIATIONS IN BENEFIT RIGHTS. 
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Table 14.--Selected data relating to the weekly benefit amount, by State 


Average weekly payment for Percent of weeke of total unemployment 
total unemployment in-- compensated during 1946 at 1/-- 


A rahe e #20, 00 |Minimum |Maxt 
highest quar- ninus mum 
terly earnings | Minisum 1944 1946 nears $5.00- os 00— be -00- weekly | weekly 

or type of 9 9-99 99 9-99 srk benefit| benefit 
schedule 


Provisions as of September 15, | revisions as of Septenter 15, 197 


















i Se 
Alabama........ 0 52.5 
Alaska......... T 96.1 
Arisona........ 9 --- 88.9 
Arkansas....... 9 -- 365 
California..... 3 4M 84,8 
Colorado....... 8 —-- Te 
Connecticut. 6 7.5 9 
Delaware..... ; a 71.0 71.6 
Dist. ef Col... Y 1/23 7 6.5 65.2 
Florida........ 6/ 1/18-1/24 9 — 1569 

6/ 1/32/26 7 54.2 5h.2 
oul es 9 6.0 60.4 
Sf 1/19-1/24 7 36.4 36.4 
1/20 9 5.8 76,0 
5 9.3 Tho 
g 64.8 64g 
& 63.9 
Weighted, eonval 8 40.0 
@arnings 
1/25 63,1 
Weighted, annual 44.7 
@arnings 
Maryland...... 5 1/26 : bh.é 
Maseachucetts.. Y 1/20 ole 66,2 
Michigan....... Average weekly } 87,6 
earnings 5/ J/ 
Minnesota...... Weighted, annual 46.7 
@arninge 
Missiesippi.... 8 5g 
Missouri,...... é 59,8 
Montana........ 5 65.3 
Nebraska....... 3 68.8 
Nevada......... ob 87.2 
New Hampshire,. | Weighted, annual 5 13.7 
@arnings 
New Jereey..... 1/22 2.0 6.1 13.6 
New Mexico..... 1/26 11.9 67.1 67.1 
New York....... 1/23 == 8.8 69.6 
North Carolina. | Weighted, annual 33.5 7.5 12.7 
@ernings 
North Dakota... 1/23 5 7.6 | 19.0 |} 14,0 52.0 
Ohf.o5)..5 0a oe 6/ 1/20-1/28 5 1.2 9.8 14,9 eee 
Oklahoma,...... 1/20 6 2.8 | 6,5 6, 8h 2 
Oregon......... | Weighted, annual fo) — | 13.3 12,4 Th 
earnings 
Pennsylvania... 8 4oo | 11.5 g.u 68.4 
Rhode Island... 10 1.9 | 4.2 3.0 30.8 
South Carolina, 4 15.0 | 36,9 16,3 23.2 
South Dakota... 6 10.2. | 21.2 68,6 68.6 
Tennessee,..... 5 13.3 | 20.0 66.7 66.7 
Texas. ces cate 5 8.0 | 12.9 9,2 69.9 
Utah..... 7 8 30a yu 81.3 
Vermont 6 352 east 20.7 . 418 
Virginia....... . 5 14.3 | 26.1 | 58.6 v3 56.6 
Washington Weighted, annual 0 17.6 8.4 9. 52,1 
@arnings 
West Virginia.. | Weighted, annual 24.9 6,4 5. 33.8 
@arnings 
Wisconsin,..... Average weekly 6 A 55.6 
@arnings 
Wyoming........ 1/20 6 62,4 
y Based on payments fer full weekly benefit rate only: excludes residual payments reduced becmee of receipt of benefits under other programs. 
2/ Includes estimate for Maine, 
a State law prevides for reduction if solvency of fund is imperiled, 
4/ Lees thar 0.05 percent. 
5/ Effective with benefit yeare beginning om and after Januery 1, 1948, in California and Michigan. In Connecticct effective April 4, 1948, Im Wisconsin 
effective with benefit determinations which include 1 or more credit weeks ended after 1957. 
6/ Fractions are appreximate, Weekly benefit amount based on weighted table of high-quarter avalaxe contained in State law, 
L/ 5 States provide for dependents’ allowances; fraction applies to basic benefits; higher amounts shown in minimus and maximom columns include paxipum 


dependents’ allewances, Connecticut--raximum primary benefit is $24; weekly benefit may be increased $3 for each dependent up to 1/2 weekly benefit 
amount, District of Columbia--weekly benefits may be increased $1 for each dependent of specified types up to $3; same maximum ($20) with or without 
Mas 


dependents, sachusetts—weekly benefits may be increased $2 for eech dependent, total not to exceed average weekly wage, Michigan--weekly dene fit 
amount is buf percent of average weekly wage if no dependents; 78-92 percent with 4 dependents. Percentages are approximate, based on table in lav. 
Maximum primary benefit is $20. Nevada--dependents' allowances of $2 for each dependent, up to 3 ($6). 


Data not yet received, 

Minimum weekly benefit is 50 cents, tut if less than $3, total benefits are paid at rate of $3 a week and duration is reduced accordingly, 
Converted from payment for days of unemployment in New York and 2-week periede in Texas to payment for week, 

1/ Basic limits of $5 minimum ané $20 maximum weekly benefit amount are subject te adjustment according to Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-livin 
index, Limits shown are thoee applicable at present under upward adjustment of 120 percent of regular rate computed to next higher multiple of hh, 
which goss into effect when index is 125 or more and remains in effect until index reaches 120 or below. Downward adjustment of 80 percent of 
regular rate computed to next higher multiple of $1 (but not reduced below $13) goes into effect when index is 98.5 or below and remains in effect 
until index reaches 100 or more, 


Elorote 


aS Oe 
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Table 15.--Summary distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946), by method 
of computing weekly benefit amount under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947 
















December 31, 
1937 


December 31, 


October l, 
gO 1945 


December %1,|December 31, September 15, 
gl m 1947 


Base for weekly 
benefit amount 
and fraction 


of 
of wages or 1946 
earnings pave 
ered ered 
work- work 







TOVEaLecenivivcs ewe 


ers 
1 202 Bee. ae 6.9 


Averege weekly wage 
per employer........ 


Full-time weekly 





wage L/es..reccssece 0 
Full-time weekly wage 
with alternative of 
highest quarterly 
Carn ngs.cccceecrace 0 
. J 7) Me See CBG oe 0 0 
Ren cece piss wae 0 0 
Highest quarterly 
Sarnifges 2/ s..cccrse 41 83.8 
EE ee ED 0 0 
MVOOER tewiviee.s scat «6 9 14.7 
4/20 t6+2(25s2..0. 25 17 40.0 
vr RE ay a a a 7 10.1 
Weighted schedule.. 8 19.0 
Annual earnings 
(weighted schedule). 8 9.5 


1/ Some of these*States computed fulletime weokly wage aa an average weekly wage. Except in a few 
instances, tite weekly benefit was computed as 50 percent of such weekly wage. 

2/ Includes Stetes computing so-called fulletime weekly wage solely as a fraction of highest quarterly 
earnings; and Colorado (all periods except 1937), which uses 1/25 of highest quarterly earnings, 
with alternative of 50 percent of fulletime weekly earnings. 








For detail on individual States, see Table 16, 
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Table 17.--Sumary distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) 
by maximum weekly benefit amount, specified dates, 1937-1947 






December 31,} October 1, 
1937 1940 








December 31,| December 31,/December 31, | September 15, 
4 gu 1945 1947 

























Pere 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Pere 
cent 












of of of of 
rent 1946 aa 1946 Number 1946 Number 1946 
: cove ails cove cov- cov= 


States 








S15. 6.8 see 30 22 10 3 303 
Beit kos 5 0 1 1.1 
GE TE 0 i) 

RT 0a bie 1 .6 
ys nee 9 | 10.4 
BT eis bie 2. healie 
=a beer tee Cael 062. 
BOR a ce soy 2 45 
2. bette 5 1 2.2 
Co EEE, Ser i1g.0 
ne 1 a 
PG dags bees r 4.7 
BGip iss a as! 2.0 


1/ Maximum includes dependents' allowances in 1 State in first 4 periods and 4 States in 


1945 and 1947; also includes upward cost-of-living adjuetment in 1 State in 1945 ana 
1947, Maximum does not include dependents! allowances in Massachusetts (1947). 





For detail on individual States, see Table 18. 
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fable 18,—-Distribution ef States and of employed covered workers (1946) by maximum weekly benefit amounts 
under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947 


ee ee 
nus 


weekly 












































benefit a Sane 
agai State pales 
workers 
alm pme[ [won| fame | fame | aime |e 
5.5. foe ae ee ee eee x 
abana Alabama . Mlabama Alabema . Florida 1.2 
aska Pi Arizona "5 Arizona e3 |Arigona o7 |Miseiesippt 6 
izona -3 |Arkansas 1 |Arkansas o7 |Arkansas 6 |Virginia 1.5 
kansas ot |Colorado -6 |Colorado .6 |Colerado 1.2 
California 7.4 |Connecticut 2.0 | Delaware 3 |Florida 6 
Colerade 2 | Delaware 3 |Florida 1.2 |Towa o3 ¢ 
Connecticut 2.0 |Tlerids 1.2 |lowa 1,0 |Kansas o2 . 
Delaware o3 |Georgia 1.6 |Kansas of |Miseiesippi ol 
Dist. ef Col.1/ of | Hawaii 03 |Kentucky 2/ 1.1 |Montana 1.5 
Florida 1.2 | Indiana | 2,7 |Maine 6 |Nebraska 1.5 
Georgia 1.6 | Iowa 1,0 |Maesachusetts 4,7 |Nevads 
Hawaii .3 |Kansas oT |Miselesippi 26 |New Mexico 
Idaho »3 |Kentucky 2/ 1.1 |Montana o3 |North Carolina 
Illinois 7.3 |Maine -.6 |Nebraska e5 |North Dakota 
Indiana 2.7 |Maryland 1.7 |Nevada 21 |Oregon 
Tova 1.0 |Massachusette 4,7 |New Hampshire o4 |South Carolina 
Kansas .7 |Minnesota 1.7 |New Mexico 22 |South Dakota 
Kentucky 1,1 |Missiseippi 26 |New York 13.4 |Tennessee 
Loui siana 1,3 |Missouri 2.4 |North Carelina 2.0 |Texas 2/ 
aine 26 |Montane «3 |North Dakota ol |Vermont 
Maryland 1.7 |Hebracka o% |Oregon *e Virginia 
Massachusette 4,7 |Nevada -1 |Pennsylvaniea 9.4 |Washington = 
Minnesota 1.7 |New Hampshire o4 |South Carolina 9 
ississippi 26 |Hew Jersey 4.) |Seuth Dakota re) 
(M4 ssourd 2,4 |New Mexico 22 |Tennessce ; ue 
Montane 23 |New York _ 13.4 |fexae 2/ as, # 
Nebraska 5 |North Carolina 2.0 |Vermont oe 
Nevada ol |North Dakota e] |Washington 1.6 
New Hampshire et |Chio 6.7 |Virginia 1.5 
New Jersey 4,1 | Oklahoma 28 |Weet Virginia i352 
New Mexico e2 |Oregon 9 
New Yori 13.4 |Pennsylvania 9.4 
North Carolina 2.9 |South Carolina 9 % 
North Dakota el |South Dakota ok 
Ohio 6.7 |Tennessee 1.5 
Oklahoma »8 |Texas 2/ 3.4 ‘ 
Oregon 9 |Vermont oe 
Pennsylvania 9.4 |Virginia 1.5 
|Rhode Island .% |Washington 1.6 
South Carolina 09 |West Virginia Biers 
South Dakota el. |Wisoonsia 2.2 
Tennessee 1.5 
Texas 2/ 304 
Utah of 
Vermont ee 
Virginia 1.5 
Washington 1.6 
West Virginia ise ° 
Wisconsin 2.2 
016352 1 4.7 5 13.3 7 17.5 B 1.9 1 1,1 
Michigan eo? |Alaska el |Alaske ol |Alaska ol 1.1 
Illinois 7.3 |Indiana 2.7 |Kentucky of _ 
Michigan 4.7 |Michigan 4.7 |Onio 2 Bi 
Rhode Island 2S |Minnesota 1.7 |Gklahoma 
Utah o4 |Ohie 6.7 
Oklahoma 8 b 
Rhods Island 8 
$17..... 2 309 : 
Maryland 1. 
Wisconsin 2,2 
$17.50.. 26 
$18..... z 
Wyoming alifornia 4 saree —— 





Ber 
. 
ou 


Diet. of Col.1/ 27 |Dist. of Col, y Georgia 
Idsho Idahe 
Louisiana ) Indiana 
Wyoning fn Loui siaza 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


"ese? 9 @ 
“tw 


~ 
- Ou & ne eT 
eee 


e 
VA EK FEN 


Veat Virginia 





on tinued, z! 
See footnotes at end ef table, 
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Table 18,--Distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) by maximum weekly benefit amounts 
under State laws, specified dates, 1937=1947--Continued 












































































Percent 
+ 1946 
State covered 
orkers 
H.2 
aos 4 we 7 Alabama 1. 
Dist. of Col,1/ °7 Californie 7.4 |Arizona 3 
Hawaii +3 |DLet. of Col,1/ +7 |Arkansas oT 
Illinois 7.3 |Illinois 7.3 |Dist. of Col.1/ oT 
Maryland 1.7 |Indiana 2.7 |Idaho re) 
Michigan 4,7 |Maine 6 |Tllinois 7.3 
Minnesota 1.7 |Maryland 1.7 | Indiana eel 
Utah -4+ |Minnesota 1.7 |Iowa 1.0 
Wisconsin 2,2 |New Hampshire 4 |Maine A) 
Wyoming e2 |North Carolina 2,0 |Minnesota bee 
North Dakota el |Missourt 2.4 
Pennsylvania 9.4 |New Mexico 22 
South Carolina 9 |North Carolina 2,9 
Vermont e2 |Korth Dakota el 
West Virginia 1,2 | Oregon 9 
Wisconsin 2.2 || Pennsylvania 9.4 
Wyoming +2 |South Carolina 9 
South Dakota el 
Vermont 2 
West Virginia 1.2 
Wyoming o2 
3 24.8 2 20.1 
Massachusetts New York 2 133 
Ohio 6.7 
New York 2/ 
2 405 
New Hampshire ° 
New Jersey 4,1 
1 2.2 
Wisconsin 2.2 
8 17.9 
Alaska el 
California 4/ 1.4 
Hawai t 3 
Maryland 1.7 
Massachusetts 6 4,7 
Rhode Island 8 
Utah 5/ ot 
Washington 1.6 
el 
Nevada 3/ ol 
6.7 4,7 
neon 2.0 wos g ol 
Michigan 8/ 4,7 
2.9 
2.0 


1/ Weekly benefits may be increased $1 for each dependent of epecified types up to 3; however, same maximuz applies with or without dependento, 

2/ Benefit amounts are payable for cumulations of days of unemployment in New York and for 2-week periods in Kentucky and Texas in the years 
indicated, Migures cited are computed for a week, 

3/ Maximum basic benefit is $18; weekly benefits may be increased $3 for first 2 dependents, $6 for 3 or more, in 1945, In 1947, maximum basic 
benefit is $20, weekly benefits may be increased $2 for each dependent up to 3, 

4/ Effective with benefit years beginning on and after January 1, 1948, in California; for benefit years beginning on and after April 4, 1948, 
in Connecticut; and in Wisconsin with determinations involving any credit weeks in 1948, 

5/ Maximum basic benefit is $00; maximum of $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment, applicable in 1945 and 1947. When BLS index reaches 
125, weekly benefits are raised 20 percent; they revert to normal when indez declines to 120, Conversely, when index falls to 98.5, weekly 
benefits are lowered 20 percent (but not below $13) and revert to normal when index reaches 100, 

6/ Maximum basic benefit is $25; weekly benefits may be increased $2 for each dependent, total not to exceed average weekly wage. 

Maximum basic benefit is $22; weekly benefits may be increased $2 for each dependent up to 3, in 1945, In 1947, maximum basic benefit is $24; 
weekly benefits may be increased $3 for each dependent up to 1/2 the weekly benefit amount, 

8/ Maximum basic benefit is $20; weekly benefits may be increased $2 per child dependent up to the lesser of $28 er average weekly wage in high 
quarter in 1945; up to $28, for benefit years beginning on and after January 1, 1948. 
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Table 20.-~Summary distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) by 
minimum weekly benefit amount under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947 


December 31, 
1937 





Minimam 
weekly 
benefit fiver 
amount 
of cove 
States 





eee eee 


ereee 


es eeee 











than $10, 
would ve $4.81. 
up Excludes Utah. 
cost-of-living adjustment 
of 
| 


S 


x 
pQe 








October 1, 





e 


Includes Utah--see footnote 4. 
Includes Wisconsin-~minimum weekly benefit of $2 in 1944 and $6 in 1945 paid at rate of 








December 31, |Deceomber 31, 
yy Quy 





























December 31, 
1945 











For detail on individual States, see Table 21. 


es - e 


an Im 






September 15, 
1947 


No fixed minimum; workers received the lesser of a specified amount or a fraction (usually 
3/4) of fulletime weekly wage or a percent of highest quarterly earnings. 
Includes Missouri--minimum is 50 cents, but if less than $3, total benefits are paid at 
rate of $3 per week, 
Includes Michigan--weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if less 


With mininuum high-quarter wages necessary to qualify, weekly benefit amount 


Statutory minimum is $5 but current effective minimum is $7 under upward 
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Table 21.--Distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) by minimum weekly benefit amount 
“4 under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947 


Tre 


Pe 


December 31, 1937 




























































































Minimum cent cent 
weekly 36 
benefit 1 
amount State State pees 
ered 
work- 
ers 
ree che PE bare secs 
Alabama 1,3] Ohio 
Dist, of Col.1/ of 
Miesissippi .6 
Ohio 6.7 
Wisconsin 2.2 
Flexible 2/ 39 51.2 6 3 1 1,0 i 1.0 
Alaska el] Arizona oe \lowa 1.0|Towa 1,0) 
Ari zone o2|Georgia 1.6 
Arkansas -1| lowa 1,0 
Colorado .6| Missouri 2.4 
Florida 1,2] Oklahoma of 
Georgia 1.6] Vermont 22 
Idaho | 
Illinois 1.3 
Indiana CAT 
lowa 1.0 
Kansas ait 
Kentucky 1.1 
Louisiana 1.3 
Maine 6 
Maryland 1.7 
Michigan 4.7 
Minnesota 1.7 
Missouri 2,u 
Montana oe) 
Nebraska ae 
Kevada ai : 
New Hampshire ol : 
New Jersey 41 > 
New Mexico a 
North Carolina 2,0 
North Dakota el 
Oklahoma 28 
Oregon 9 
Rhode Island 8 
South Carolina 9 
South Dakota am 
Tennessee 1.5 
Texas 3/ 3.4 
Utah ot K 
Verront 22 
Virginie pL 
Washington 3.6 
West Virginia lee 
Wyoming AS 
$1.50... .-. 1 2.0 
North Carolina 2.0 
$2500, 0060. 4.0 2 4, 1 7 
Alabama 1 
Indiana 2 ‘4: 
$3.00...... 
Arkansas Arkanaas Arkansas Arkansas 
Florida Louisiana 1.3|Loui siana Loui siana 
Louisiana Mississippi Miseiesippi etapa 
/ 





Miseourt Missouri 


North Carolina 


Missouri 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


Maine 

Missicsippi 
New Mexico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Virginia 

West Virginia 






































2 ° 5. 
Georgia 3|Slavama 1.3 
Tennessee Kentucky 3/ 6|Georgia 1.6 
South Carolina 7|North Carolina 2.0 
;|North Caroline 0| South Carolina 9 
South Carolina Q 
Virginia 5 
ontinued 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 21.--Distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) by minimum weekly benefit amount 
under State laws, specified dates, 1937-1947--Contimued 


. Minimum phe 
weekly of 
benefit 1gh6 
amount 














































































































































































































Hawaii 7 
Massachusetts 1,2 
3 
2.7 
1.0 
2.7 aT 
1.0 p He 
«7 |Nebraska 05 
1,1 [Kentucky 1,1 |New Mexico 22 
+3 |Maine 26|North Dakota ae! 
.5 [Montana -3|Ohio 6.7 
«1 [Nebraska .5 |Tenne ssee 165 
New Jersey 2 |New Mexico 2|Texas 3/ 3. 
North Dakota 1 |North Dakota 1|Virginia 1.5 
Texas 3/ 6,7 |Ohio 7 
Utah 1.5 |Tennessee 5 
Wyoming 4 
$6L000. Sees 4 14,5 
Dist. of Col.1 9 -( |Colorado 5 
Massachusetts We7|Dist. of Col.2 Ei) Dist. of Col.1/| .7 |Massachusetts 4.7|Diet. of Col.t/}| .7 
Michizan 4. 7|Massachusetts Maine ~6 |New Hampshire 4+ |Maine 6 
Rhode Island -8| Oklahoma Massachusetts 4.7 |Oklahoma .3 |Maryland Dat 
Wisconsin 2,2|}New Hampshire New Hampshire 4 |South Dakota -1|Massachusetts 4,7 
Rhode Island Oklahoma .8 |Vermont o2|Michigan 1/ J/ | 4.7 
West Virginia Vermont 2 New Hampshire 4 
Wisconsin Oklahoma 8 
South Dakota el 
Vermont se 
$6.75...... 8 
Rhode Island 3 
Pl 200 veins o 2 20.8 \ 23.2 8 34,5 9 4,3 5 2.9 
California Illinois ed{Illinois 7.3{Illinois 3 |Delaware , 5| Delaware < 
New York 13.4 |New York 13,4 |Maryland 1.7|Maryland 1,7 |Maryland 1.7|Minnesota 1.7 
Oregon -9|Michigan 4,7 |Minnesota 1.7 |Minnesota 1.7 |Montana 3 
Washington 1.6/Minnesota 1.7 |New Jersey 4,1 [Utah 8/ e4 |Utah 8/ a 
' |New Jersey 4.1]South Dakota ~1 [Wyoming ~2| Wyoming 2 
New York 13,4| Washington 5 
= South Dakota 21|West Virginia +2 
Washington 5 | Wyoring ve. 
BT O5Q0: 000 2 1 
Connecticut Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
MS. 00 cs.500. 2 11.5 5 14.9 6 15,9 
Pennsylvania 2,9|Alaska HS 
Wisconsin 9/ Nevada 1/ -1|Connecticut 1/ 2,9 
Pennsylvania °.4|Nevada 1/ vu 
Weet Virginia 1,2|Pennsylvania 9.4 
Wisconsin 9/ 2,2|Weet Virginia 1.2 
Wisconsin 2,2 
4 
SOOO sinc 1 41 
New Jersey ou 
$10.00..... j 1 8.3 7 3161 
California -4|California Te alifornia if 
Oregon Illinois .3|Idaho a) 
Oregon New York 3/ 13,%|lllinois tox 
Oregon ~9|New Yori 3/ 13.4 
Washington 1.5 |Oregon oh] 
Fhode Island 8 
Washington 1.6 





Claimants with dependents receive s higher mininum than claimants with no dependents having equal earnings, The minima listed are for 
Claimants with no dependents, 

No fixed minimum; workers received the lesser of a specified amount or a fraction (usually 3/4) of full-time weekly wage or a percent of 
highest quarterly earnings. 

Benefit amounts are payable for cumulative days of unemployment in New York, and for 2-week periods in Kentucky and Texas in the years 
indicated, Figures cited are computed for a week. 

Minimum weekly benefit is 50 cents, but if less than $3 total benefits are paid at rate of $3.per week, 

Weekly benefit amount is averaze weekly wage in high quarter if less than $10, With minimum high-quarter wages necessary to ocualify, 
weekly benefit amount would be $4.21, : 

Excludes Utah, Statutory minimum is $5 but current ef active minimum is $7 under upward cost-of-living adjustment. 

Effective with benefit years beginning on and after January 1, 1948, 

See footnote 4, 

Minimum weekly benefit of $2 in 1944 and $6 in 1945 paid at rate of $8. 


i ee ee 
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Table 22.—Distribution of States by average weekly payment 
for totel unemployment, specified periods 


Number of States with specified average 
weekly payment during-- 
Average weekly : 


payment : 
1940 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 mer 


Number of States 51 51 51 51 51 1/50 
Tey Stated $10.56 ($12.66 |$13, 84 |$15.90 |$18.77 |$18.50 |2/$17.71 

) 

1 

_ 10 

10 

14 

9 

q 


Bl 
By 
Less than $10...... 30 16 5 2 0 
LO=1199.. coe ere 13 13 15 , 2 
1227 5509i 1. oe tee ater 7 16 13 vat 
TH1 5s 99 sexo ectetentae 1 5 15 7 
165175096 oscar aa 0 1 5 |e 18 
1819599 Vaewcn ewe 0 0 0 7 
20 or more...... ay 0 0 0 6 


1/ Excludes Maine; data not reported, 
2/ Includes estimate for Maine. 


14 
13 
9 
5 


APSE OUP RST 2 





o 
LEI LE  T IE TIL ES GO ee tN 
For 1944-46 and August 1947 detail on individual Stetes, sec Table 14 


LOL I I SO TO Ser OOS tee a, 
oe eree ee. 
- pe ee bs 
et a 


oe ewe uae. 
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Table 23.--Percent of benefit payments for total unemployment, 
by size of vayment, by year, 1939-1946 


Percent of weekly payments in amount of-- 






Year $15.90 or more 
$5.00- | $10.90- 


oad 9.99 | 14.99 


Total | 


Ato > See 


1/ Breakdown not available 





For 1946 detail on individual States, see Table 14, 
JOE SLL aN IS stneaeetcm erence aera ree OE 


ee 





Eee oh ei lca AG ~- eee or eee sf eI ON As «5 


i 


vs 
« 
o 

hu? 
aa 





The ea penwtiee’ fghach Aan vv 
workers are entitled havé been stated 
generally as a specified multiple of 
_workers' weekly benefits and, in most... 
States, have been limited also to a 
certain fraction , of .base-=period earnings. 
For convenience, maximum benefits are 





frequently...expressed..in_terms.of. asee oes mn Ea 


that is, the number of weeks of benefits 
which can,be; drawn jet the full mepeyy, 
benefit ‘emount « 


sciceiianenaes aemmmnemabaie note eer wg ik + 


of the sa dinai nave “aay Ohio's o| asemceds if 
all eligible claimants a uniform duration 

of -benefita. Twelve more States had 

adopted such a provision by 1941. Since 
that..time,. there. has.been.little. Pluctua-——-- 
tion in the number of States with! wmiform=— 
duration provisions; which now appear in. { 

only 15 State laws (tables 2h, 26). 





There has been, however, some - Sncrease Sin’ S 
the fraction of base-year earnings used 

in determining duration, anda more o.0F 
profounced iincrease in the maximum weeks 
of benefits to which workers are entitled. 
Sixtédn weeks or léss was the maximum eae 
duration in all but 6 States in 1937. 

Now, .42 provide a, maximim of mere! than 16... 
weeks’and 7 pay ‘benefits fof 'e maximum ors> 
26 weeks (tables 24, 25, 26, 27). Only 1 
oF these 7 State, however}. peys all =F 8 
eligible workers 26 weeks of benefits 
(tables 2h, 26), Eighty- seven. percent of.. 
covered workers | ‘are now. in States with a’ 
maximum of 20 weeks or more, compared with 
only: L2 percent anger s 1957; laws oO -OFf 
(table 29) | a 
ras cere ety hea been, nconeg 
generally, though not so markedly as maxi- 
mm duration. Changes in the minimum 
duration result from the edoption of 
uniform duration, or the setting of 4 
statutory minimum duration, or, most 
frequently, from the changing relation- 
ships between qualifying earnings, weekly 
benefit amount, and fraction of base- 
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os 4 — $ Ss eo ~ 
jitecsed. Io treoeox6eS--+ us 


| Period ngarhings.used. age compute taitioe 


P While there bas never been any pronounced 
concentracti®n of minimum-duration pro- 


_Yislons about 6 particular figure, the... 


| As, would be expected, | the, percentage of yin fp 


average minimum duration has increased 


, from ‘bout... bh weeks in 1940 to about 10 
‘Tweeks at present (tables 28 and 29). 
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rat CRORE NTO Eee eS =a KS Swe ener ia ent 


Because of) improvenent in State laws, as 
well as inbreases in jannual earnings on 


) which duration ia J aged in most Statés, ey 


the\(poténtial | duration of claimants has 
increaged from ‘an* averagé ‘of-13 or 14 


| weeks in 1941)@nd hee) to nearly 20 


weeks in April-June ? 7 (tables 30, 32) 


-Workers- ren A remain Ga anlenres leng- <r center otra 
| enough to exhaust benefits are not, on 

| thé average, efititled to bendfite for de ¢ [ 
long a period as other claimants. During 


benefit years ended in 1946, there were, ». 
17 “States in which the claimant who ° ver L 


| exhausted benefite was entitled to an 
average durationcof less than 16 weeks. \. Of 

i The average duration for these ‘claimants 

| in the country as a whole was 18.5 weeks . 

| (tadles alt and’ gu), | 0.00L |... . .SHEL 


| 


claimants who exhausted benefite during ‘ 
the war years was relatively low. In 
19D, 80n the other handy when unemployment / 
was @airly |heavy, about half the bene- 


, Piciaries i the United ees exhausted, |. Wi 


| their benefit rights;| in TD 


there * were © 


| only 20 claimants with exhausted benefit 
| righta for every, 100 beneficiaries.. With? [ f 
_ the end of ‘the war, however, 1S 


no AEE AS it LBENNO SALE AAS RE, oer Pe MO 


~| exhaustion ratio~inereaset aly-ant——"<— 


in 1946, 38 percent of the beneficiaries 
exhausted their bénéPit righter (tapies!& 
2h, 32, 33). 
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' Some data on the variation of duration 


provisions among the States and on the 
relation of duration and weekly-benefit- 
amount provisions are presented and 
discussed in Part VI. 
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PART V -- DURATION OF BENEFITS 





Table 24.--Selected data relating to the duration of unemployment benofits and maximum annual benefits, by State 









Provisions as of September 15, 1947 nh ERE Peas eaten 

Traction of Weeks of benefits as percent of first (weeks) for claimants 

7 base~period for total 4 payuents in 3/-- exhausting benefit rights, 

State earnings used unemployment Maximus in benefit years ended in-- 
in determining potential 

duration 1/ annual 


U = Uniform for all eligible workers; 
otherwise variable 


$400 


benefits 1946 























18,2 

15.0 

<A Hl 12.6 

2.3 10.5 

5/ 6/ 650 46.0 19.2 

Colorado,...... 350 29.4 13.3 
Connecticut.... [ 5/ L/ 528-792 geal 17.3 
Delavware,....... 396 9.6 18,1 
Dist. of Col... 31.5 18.5 
Florida........ 43.5 14,8 
Georgia........ 69, 15.8 
Hawali,........ ink 20° 
Lahey scdcsicns 31,2 14.9 
Illinois....... 23.7 20.4 
Indiana........ 36.9 16.6 
Tower se... clec ae 53,8 8,5 15.6 
Kansas......... ps ene § Tal. 18.5 
Kentucky...... 5 49.9 | 15.5 19.8 
Louisiana,..... 73.8 | 10.9 9/ 17.0 
Wal ne cubes. «css 22.6 | 15.9 19.9 
Maryland 33.9 30.3 | 13.4 16,8 
Massachuse 343 43,9 4) 17.6 
Michigan,. 43.0 50.9 4.0 17.9 
Minnesota...... 47.9 46,2 4,3 18,7 
Miesissippi.... 43,7 4g.2 14.0 
Missouri....... 49,1 49.6 14,8 
Montana,....... 26,4 38.4 16,0 
Nebraska....... 40.6 474 16,7 
Nevada......... 41.4 3.7 18,1 
New Hampshire.. ou. 16.5 20.0 
New Jersey..... 60.7 uh 2 42.9 20,0 
New Mexico..... 54.9 346 37.5 15,9 
New York,...... law 50.1 42.8 19.1 26.0 
North Carolina, U 30.2 39.3 mh 15.7 
North Dakota... U 59.0 3200 14.9 19.0 
(BN Gsica cs cetsiane 6/ 4g.1 16.7 42,9 20,4 
Oklahome....... 73.0 45.5 65,6 17.€ 
Oregon........ = 52.1 32,0 29.1 17.5 
Pennaylvania... 5/ y (4/) Lug 32.7 14.3 
Rhode Island... eel 51, 42,5 13.5 
South Carolina, ‘6fu 42,9 39.7 45,5 16,0 
South Dakota... 4g,3 53.0 6, 13.0 
Tennessee...... U 50,1 43,2 16.0 
ORES os cieln cairns 12/ 67.5 56.1 14.3 
Utahsecanceren 13/ 53.3 32.3 18.5 
Vermont......+6 U 4o.8 ko. 20,0 
Virginia....... 39.7 45.0 12.2 
Washington..... 4.5 29,4 20.9 
West Virginia.. 45.0 21,4 20.6 
Wisconsin...... (4/) (4/) 41.6 (4/) 
Wyoming. ....... 58.7 (y/) 27.7 12.6 


1/ In variable-duration Statez, maximum benefits are limited to the leeser of the specified fraction of base=period earnings or a specified 
multiple of the weekly benefit amount. In Arkansas maximum benefits are the lesser of 1/3 of base-period wages or 4 times the weekly 
benefit amount times the mumber of quarters with wage credits equal to at least 1/3 the wages in the quarter of highest earnings. 

Except in the following States the base period is 4 calendar suartere or a calendar year: Missouri--2 years; Oregon--base period may be 
extended by not more than 4 ouarters if individual has been incapable of work during greater part of working time in any calendar quarter; 
in Wisconsin the period used is 52 weeks prior to the week for which benefits are paid, 

2/ Minimum duration shown is the shortest duration possible under the law and not necessarily the minimum number of weeks at the minimum 
weekly benefit amount, 

3/ Ratios for 1940 and 1942 computed by dividing exhacetions by first payments for the respective calendar year. Ratios for 1944 and 1946 
computed by dividing exhaustione for calendar year by first paymente for 12-month period ending September 30 of same year, United 
States averages computed by the latter method are es follows: 1940--50,6; 1942--34.¢, These ratioe differ somewhat from the 
"exhaustion ratios" for completed benefit years (see tables 32 and 33). 

4/ Comparable data not available. 

5/ Effective with benefit yeare beginning on and after October 1, 1947, in Pennsylvania; with benefit years beginning on and after Januaryl, 
194g, in California and Michigan; with benefit aie beginning on and after April 4, 1948, in Connecticut; and in Wisconsin, with 
determinations involving any credit weeks in 1¢48, 

6/ State law provides for reduction if solvency of fund is imperiled, 

State law provides dependents’ allowances, Where 2 amounts are given, the lower is the maximum for workers without dependents and the 
higher is the maximum for workers with dependents, Where a single figure is given, maximum total benefits are the same for workers 
with and without dependents. 

8/ Duration is determined according to a table of base-period earnings, contained im the State law. 

9/ Excindes data for first quarter in Louisiana, 

10/ Weeks of duration for claimants with dependents decreased since potential benefits in dollars are the same whether or not a claimant has 
dependents. 

11/ Duration based on calendar weeks of covered employment in the base period, Michigan, 2 weeks of benefits for 3 weeks of employment; 
Ohio, 18 weeks' duration for claimants with 20 weeks of covered employment, 19 weeks' duration for 21-24 weeke of covered employment, 

weeks' duration for more than 24 weeks of covered empleyment; Wisconsin, 3 weeks of benefits for 5 credit weeks of employment with 
an employer, 

12/ Benefit amounts are payable for cumulations of days of unemployment in New York and for 2=-week periods in Texas. Miguree cited are 
equivalent number of weeks. 

1}/ Utah law provides for adjustment of weekly benefit amount according to Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index; duration and 
benefit limits shown sre those now applicable. 
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PART V -- DURATION OF BENEFITS 


Table 25,--Summary distribution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) 
by maximum weeks of benefits for total unemployment, specified dates, 1937-1947 


December 31,] October 1, | December 31,| December 31, |December 31, 
1937 1940 1941 1944 1945 



























maxi mun 


Total.... 


weeks.... 


weeks.,... 


weeks,... 
weeks,... 
weeke.... 
weeks.... 
weeks 3/. 
weeks.... 
weeks.... 
weeks.... 
wean 
weeks.... 


weeks,... 


Duration is uniform for all eligible cleimants in 1 State (Ohio) in 1937, 11 States in 
1940, 13 States in 1941, 15 States in 1944, 14 States in 1945, and 15 States in 1947. 
In remaining States, duration is related to claimants’ base-period earnings. 

Includes Utah. Maximum possible duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment 
applicable in 1945 is 19 weeks and in 1947, 20+ weeks. 

Includes Rhode Island (all periods except 1947) where maximum duration is 20-1/4 weeks; 
and Wisconsin (sll periods except 1945 and 1947) where maximum of 20 weeks applies to 
_benefits for continuous unemployment from any 1 employer's account, 

Includes California and Wisconsin. In California, maximum duration generally was 
23-2/5 weeke, Under a few combinations of base-period and high-quarter earnings, 
duration could have been more than 23-2/5 weeks; and under 1 combination ($900 in base 
period, $250 in each quarter) could be 25.5 weeks, In Wisconsin, maximum of 23 weeks 
applied to benefits for continuous unemployment from any 1 employer's account, 








For detail on individual States, see tables 26 and 27. 
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Table 28.--Summary distribution of States and of employed covered workers 
(1946) by minimum weeks of benefits for total unemployment, specified 
dates, 1940-1947 1/ 






Weeks of 
ninimun 
duration 2/ 





















of 
covered States 


workers 


of 
covered States 


workers 





Under 2 weeks, 





2roriety eae ks 10.2 3 2.2 2.2 ) 

3 ob 3+, tenes 3 304 
& or l+,...... 4 Py 
OTA e wlo.ralals 1 of 
6 or 6+....006 4.9 6 9.0 
VL OF Ttecvaees 6.9 7 8.6 
8 or 8+....... Bet. 5 2.3 
9 or 9...... A To4 2 14,1 
10 or 10+..... 4.6 5 16.1 
lVtoriitt....; 0 0 of 
12 or 12+,.... i) ) lize 
13. doen canta 0 

14 or 14H..... 26 
16' orders... 4,8 
18... eras io 3 6.7 
PON ee oie hoe ss 308 
PI iGisiy teas 1.2 
RS 5 ee ol 


26 See eee 


1/ Minimum duration could not generally be calculated under the provisions in effect on 
December 31, 1937. Only Ohio provided uniform duration (16 weeks). 

2/ Doration is uniform for all eligible claimants in 11 States in 1940, 13 States in 
1941, 15 States in 1944, and 1 States in 1945, and 15 States in 1947 (see table 26). 
In remaining States, minimum possible duration is derived from the benefit formla 
or is fixed by the State law, 

3/ Includes Utah, Minimm duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable 
in 1945 is 16 and a fraction weeks and under adjustment applicable in 1947, 11 and a 
fraction weeks, ' 





For detail on individual States, see table 29 
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Tadle 29,-~Mstritution of States and of employed covered workers (1946) by minimum duration of benefits, 
States with variable duration, specified dates, 1940-1947 1/ 
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Arizona 
Georgia 
Towa 
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gon Comnecticut onnecticut exas 2 
Rhode Island Rhode Island Rhode Island 
Texas Texas Texas 
he pr Wen. s ces 1 7 
onnecticut Arkansas Arkansas of 
Delaware Illinois Connecticut 
Illinois Indiana 
Indiana Maryland 
* New Hampshire 
US ee SB 2 2 
Arkansas Louisiana Massachusetts Rhode Islend & 
Louisiana Massachusetts Oregon A) 
Get Oy cers ces 4 1 7 920 
Minnesota Florida Indiana Indiane Connecticut 2.0 
, Nevada Kansas Kansas Towa Indiana 2.7 
Virginia New Jereey New Jersey Kansas lowa 1,0 
Washington South Dakota South Dakota Oklshoma A Kansas ol 
Virginia Virginia South Dakote, e Oklahoma 8 
Washington Washington Virginia le South Dakota ot 
Wyoming Wyoming Virginia 1.5 
Wyoming +2 
Lat Oe ocr » 5 5 8.6 
" Idaho Idaho Florida 2 Florida Florida 1.2 
\ Maryland Massacmsetts Idaho 3 Idaho Louisiana 1.3 
Gy Massachuce tts Michigan Illinois 3 Loui siane Massachusetts 4,7 
Wyoming Nevada Maryland 7 Maryland Nebraska 5 
Oklahoma Nebraska 5 Nebraska Oregon <o 
Wisconsin Nevada 1 Nevade 
Wyoming Oklahoma 8 Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 4 
Wisconsin 2 
COP Gti. s cases 5 2 5 2.3 
Alaska Alaska Alaska ae Alaska ol 
Hawaii Delaware Missouri 24 Wisconsin 2,2 
be Michigen Missouri 
Utah Nebraska 
Vermont Vermont 
Srer Sts. ees 2 2 14,2 
treats ° alifornia alifornia alifornia - 
~ Naine Maine Penneylvanie Pennsylvania 904 
10 oF 10+.....4 6 g 16.1 
iat Alabama Alabama °3 
Colorado Colorado 6 | Colorado 6 | Colorade Colorado Ay 
2 Dist. of Col, Dist. of Col, Diet. of Col. Dist. of Col, Dist. of Col, of 
Florida Minnesota Minnesota Illinois Idaho 3 
Nebraska New Mexico New Mexico How Jersey Tllinois 7.3 
New Mexico New Mexico Maryland 1.7 
North Dakota Nevada el 
New Jersey 41 
Tl. eniepacccos, at 
‘a 
\ 
Ted iiakasstiaeee 10.9 
Michigan Michigan . 
Minnesota Minnesota 1.7 
Vaehington ew Mexico oe 
Washington 1.6 
TEEN odor sca 





Weweeerorcoens 


yi Minigom dura‘ion shown is ———— duration possible under the law and not necessarily the minimum number of weeks at the minimn 
weekly benefit. Minimum duration could not generally be calculated under the provisions in effect on December 31, 1937. Duration is 


uniform in 11 States in 1940, 13 States in 1941, 15 States in 1944, 14 States in 1945, and 15 States in 19}7, 
2/ Effective Jannary 1, 1948. 


Zz Provision for cost-of-living adjustment of benefit amount does not affect potential annual benefits, Minimum duratien applicable 


under upward cost-of-living adjustment in 1945 is 16+ weeks and in 1947, 11+ weeks, 
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Table 30.—-Distribution of States 1/ by average potential 
duration of benefits of eligible claimants, benefit 
years ended in 1941, 1942, 1945, and 1946 


P Number of States with specified 
average potential duration, 
Full weeks of 
potential benefit years ended in-- 


benefits 
194. | 1942 _ 1945 1946 
| 


Totalgi/*<: ... 50 


Less than 10......... 0 0 
TO LO, 9 atrerte snes eS 2 0 
LISI OC Se Noten weg 3 i 
12=12,971.. os Pneet. sin 0 2 
L5oL STO eyo eee 3 1 
TET G eee, yee eee 13 5 
Bet bby honiirese Age oe 7 6 
16-16,95- stn ce ones 6 6 
Tiel, 96s ses LA A gi 3 3 
18+ OF Mores. csc oes < : 10 26 





1/ Comparable data not available for all 51 States, 
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Table 31.--Minismm, maximum and average potential duration, claimants establishing benefit rights, 
by State, year 1946, Jamary-March 1947 and April-June 1947 1/ 


& 
we si Potential. duration (weeks) 


Average, claimants establishing 
state benefit rights-- 
Jan.-Mar. 1947 Apr.-June 1947 











Mota (2) oie weiss sein n's 18.8 19.9 
Uniform duration...... pitts 22.1 23.7 
Geor gles icsctecuic exiles Sa. 16.0 16.0 
Hawaii. ccocsescccccccnes 20.0 20,0 
Kentucky: casice,.sccoctsce 20.0 20.0 
Maines. sess ee ee ey 20.0 20.0 
Missiseippi............ ee 14,0 14.0 
Montana......... SOAGOCRaE 16,0 a) 16.0 
New Hampshire........... * 20.0 23.0 
Wew York 4/...........4. . 26.0 2.6 
North Carolina........... 16.0 16,0 
North Dakote........ bie a wre 20.0 20.0 
South Carolina......... oe 16.0 16,0 
MEnHBSebe co cctsineseeees 16.0 3 20.0 
WOLMONMb vac visite s ce s.c0 ai:s - 20.0 20,0 
West Virginia.......... me 21.0 21.0 
Variable duration.......... A 0 17.9 18,3 
Alabama....... Kado os 5 17.9 18.5 
FEY 1 igen Soneac cake 6 === --- 
A ese ae 0 12.3 3/ 10,6 
ATKaNGAS.. cats s¢ sicko eae: : 8 10.2 11.6 
Oaliforniacent. s+. a0 ABS aU 18.1 18.6 
Colorado......... Spain tee 3 15.2 3/ 16.8 
Connecticut.......... sie a ia) 18.0 17.1 
DOLAWATOS «2. esc c ec ce sacs 5 g 17.0 Led 
District of Colunbia..... 0 18,8 18.8 
Florida 2) so: soos si8.éiata'sie 13.9 13.8 
Idaho........ ee Po 15.6 14,8 
PUL IDOE Bare «in eleie «sis ecceee 21.9 20.9 
Prd Tene eres ct acai ce segs : 15.8 16.2 
DOWas oir nel ret Wbnor: Neer 14.5 14,8 
EFAnSas vcs cies cies sees wble oie 16.9 ay iN 
Louisiana: 2/ 5.02 00.0. 3 14,2 15.2 
Maryland...+.eesse evecsee 19. 3/ 20.0 
Messachugetts.........6. 3 18. 16.8 
Mich! ganve o.!F. skate es hie 16.9 16.8 
Minnesota........ iiss e's 18,4 18.4 
ML ASCOT .A5 od ores ieolnrapios 18,0 18.5 
Hetraskas sc aiicec ees cute 15.7 15.5 
INBV SOR cite wits ce precincts « F} 18.1 18.2 
New Sergey es oo. saes cee = 19.7 20.5 
Mew MOXITCOs ei<js moss mt aves , 15.3 16.0 
SY sal Steeles Ses are 21.7 21.7 
Ok ekomal nas. sho ees alee 6+ 15.9 16.3 
Ore goniasisn.. 2s vee Sieais @.=\s . 5 16.2 16.5 
Pennsylvania............ = 9 18.0 18.6 
Rhode Island............ * bas 14,2 13.5 
South Mekotaccs.2.cias 60s : 6+ 14.6 15.1 
Paya Mas ate lsieisefece Bib a o\sinte 3+ 12.3 12.9 
Weahase tec ne conker cnt. 5/ 16+ 18.5 18.9 
VET EIMIAS cc chen sale sore a 6 13.9 13.5 
WaGb TNL ON. eie-eciscsiesie's sia’ : 12 21.8 2202 
Miaconsin 2/3 sts 0 cjs.<0 5.0 : 7 ae ae 
Wyoming 52 scsds ta cinete sot ; 6+ 13.4 T3o7 


35 States have individual benefit years which generally run 52 weeks from the time a claimant establishes 
benefit rights; 15 States have uniform benefit years which may end before the claimant could possibly 
have drawn all the rights to which he is entitled; 1 State, Wisconsin, limits benefits not to any speci- 
fied benefit year but in terms of aveilability of credits with a particular employer. In Massachusetts, 
the end of a benefit year does not terminate rights of claimants who are then receiving benefits or 
serving a waiting period. Figures in the table do not necessarily reflect statutory provisions effective 
Seotember 15, 1947. 

Excludes January and February for Florida; first and second quarters of 1946, for Louisiana; first and. ~~ 
second quarters of 1947 for Alaska; and all quarters for Wisconsin; data not reported. 

Arizona, Colorado, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Tennessee amended their duration provisions, 
effective in April-June 1947; Alaska effective October 1, 1946; and Missouri, effective February 1, 1946, 
Arizona changed from variable duration, max‘mum 14 weeks to a uniform 12 weeks. 

Benefits are paid for each accumulation of ‘+ "effective days." 

Minimum duration under fard cost-of-l!ving adjustment applicable is 16-and-a-fraction weeks, and 
maximum 19 weeks. 
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Table 32.—-Distribution of States by percent of beneficiaries 
who exhausted benefit rights (exhaustion ratio), benefit 
years ended in 1941, 1942, 1943, 1945, and 1946 


Number of States 1/ with specified 
percent of beneficiaries who 
exhausted rights during 
peneficiaries 
te erat enefit years ended in 


benefit rights 3 
| 2 3 14 17 


Percent of 





Less than 20......0..6. “ 

20=C9 ce cesceinereerccncs 2 7 11 

40539. 7 An ee 5 16 7 

HOONOU i eeat ces vets F 19 15 16 re 

HO=OO score hte cictenia tied we 5 9° ® 
1100-69 0. ot eclecie tem ees 5 0 3 

1019 ves ce centr soar. : 0 1 0 


1/ Comparable data not available for all 51 States. 
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Table 33.--Number of States with specified ratio (percent) of 
beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights to first payments, 
1943-1946 1/ 


Ratio (percent) of Number of States 2/ with specified 
beneficiaries who ratio (percent) of beneficiaries 
exhausted benefit who exhausted benefit rights in-- 


rights to first 
payments 1943 19h 
15 





BE RET SOMCU 6 4 o's" es 6.0 o.010 65> » 4 
MCR seach lca Vile es sie 9 oes 16 10 g 
Ree te Cot ASS oe Seo es : 14 12 
SEE 3 15 
Ue = 4 e's o's's + 5 sie 0's wie 0 

BUnO9s- 65.5%. ee ats: 0 i 
(OL SASS SAP Scene 0 2 





1/ Ratio computed by dividing exhaustions for the calendar year by first 
payments for the 12-month period ending September 30 of same year. 
This ratio differs somewhat from the “exhaustion ratio,*® data for 
which are given in table 32. 

2/ Comparable data not available for all 51 States. 





For detail on individual States (1944 and 1946) see table 2, 
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Table 34,-~Distribution of States by average actual duration of 
benefits, beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, benefit 
years ended in 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946 


| Number of States 1/ with specified 
Average actual : average actual duration of benefits, 


duration of benefits, 
beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit 
rights (full weeks) 


Totalel/fass ence 


Less than B,Oee Nowe ates 


0S Ae Ps ie eninornaneve 


1O5O-1Ll Os. « cas caes creer! 
1 a Pe A At Pe ey | 


LOPS Reroduadsanes. | 


15,0-17.9.. 2 ee eae 


DRO RLS near dor oe ° 


20 or MOVGic se sletcle clsrcioletale 


beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, 
benefit years ended in-- 


Pe [fe [oo 
Se ut 


1/ Comparable data not reported by all 51 States. 


For detail on individual States, see table Ql. 
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Workers with the same earnings and 
employment experience do not necessarily 
receive the same weekly benefit for the 
same length of time from State to State. 
A worker who had earned $100 in 1 quarter 
and $200 throughout his base period would 
be ineligible in 18 States, but would 
receive a weekly benefit varying from 

$4 to $10 in the other States, for a 
duration of from 7# to 20 weeks. 
Similarly, a worker who had earned $600 
in his quarter of highest earnings and 
$2,100 in his base period could receive 
enywhere from $210 to $650, depending on 
the State in which he earned his wages 
(tables 35 and 36). 


To some extent, these variations are due 
to the wide variations in maximm weekly 
benefits and maximm duration wmder State 
laws. Maximum weekly benefits vary from 
$15 to $25 (and to $36 for workers with 
dependents) and maximum duration from 12 
weeks to 26 weeks. Also, States which 
have the same maximm weekly benefit amount 
do not necessarily have the same maximm 
duration. While $20 is the most camon 
maximm weekly benefit (21 States) and 20 
weeks the most common maximm duration 
(24 States), there are only 14 States 
with maximums of $20 and 20 weeks. In 11 
of these, moreover, duration varies with 
base-year earnings (table 37). 
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For detail on individual States, see table 35. 
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PART VII -- DISQUALIFICATIONS 





All State laws contain provisions which 
disqualify workers from benefits under 
certain conditions, Among the most sig- 
nificant disqualifications, from the stand- 
point of the number of workers affected 
nationally, are those which disqualify a 
worker (1) who has left work voluntarily 
unless his reaeons are exempted from the 
disqualification; (2) who has refused, 
without good cause, to apply for or accept 
suitable work; (3) who is unemployed 
because of a stoppage of work due to a 
labor dispute; or (4) who has been dis= 
charged for misconduct. These disqualifi- 
cations now appear in all State laws, but 
the circumstances in which they are 
applied, as well as the form the dise 
qualifications take, differ from State to 
State. These mejor disqualifications have 
been supplemented by special disqualifica~ 
tions for women who leave work because of 
marital or home responsibilities, for 
pregnant women, students, and persons who 
leave work to become self-employed and 

for those who are discharged for gross 
misconduct. 


Under the original State laws, disqualifi-~ 
cations generally took the form of a 
limited postponement of benefits. A trend 
soon developed, however, toward the 
imposition of more onerous penalties, An 
increasing number of States, in addition 
to postponing benefits, began to reduce 
the benefits to which the disqualified 
worker was entitled and, in afew cases, 
to cance] all the worker's benefits. On 
September 15, 1917, almost half of the 
State laws reduced or canceled benefit 
rights for i or more of the 3 major 

issues (table 38), Other States ine 
creased the severity of the disqualifica- 
tions by postponing benefits for the durae 
tion of unemployment. The more recent 
trend in this field is to make the diss 
qualification effective until the worker 
has had a specified minimum amount of re- 
employment or hes earned specified wages 
in reletion to his weekly benefit. amount, 
The 1947 amendments show & mixed picture, 
Your States (Idaho, Oregon, South Carolina, 
end South Dakota) have made their disqual- 
ifications less onerous by sudstituting & 


limited postponement for the former 
cancellation or postponement of benefits 
until the claimant satisfied the earnings 
requirement, or by limiting the weeks of 
disqualification to those which immedi- 
ately follow the disqualifying act. On 
the other hand, 2 States made one or more 
disqualifications more severe, Maryland 
by postponing benefits for the duration 
of unemployment and until the claimant 
has earned a specified amount of wages 
and Michigan by adding a reduction of 
benefits (tables 38, 39, 40, 41). 


There has also been a trend toward narrow 
ing the circumstances under which a worker 
who had left his work voluntarily would 
not be disqualified, Under all but a 

few of the earliest laws, workers who 

had good personal reasons for quitting 

@ job were not disqualified, although 
sometimes the reasons for their separation 
might raise the question whether they 

were available for work. By the end of 
1944, however, 20 States disqualified a 
worker who left his job voluntarily, 
unless his reason for doing so was 
attributable to the employer or connected 
with the work. In 1945, 2 States 
sbandoned this approach in favor of the 
more common provision under which a worker 
who has good cause for quitting a job is 
not disquelified under this provision. 

In 1946 and 1947, 3 States (Ideho, South 
Daketa, and Virginia) removed these 
limitations on good cause, while 2 


(Delaware and Ohio) added them (table 42).. 


During 1946, 590,000 claims were denied 
on the grounds that the claimant was not 
able to work or available for work, 
Generally, such a finding meant that a 
worker would remain ineligible until the 
circumstances causing his unavailability 
for or inability to work changed, In. 
addition, 527,000 determinations result 
ing in a disqualification were made in 
1946, These determinations represented 
6 percent of the number of initial: clains 
filed by iasured workers, but this 

roportion veried from 0.7 to 40 percent 
tteble 43). 
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PART VII -- DISQUALIFICATIONS 





Table 40.--States whioh provide (1) disqualification for the duration ef unemployment or (2) reduction or cancellation of 
benefit rights, for the three major issues, specified dates, 1937-1947 


ieee Bs apenas 15 


1. DISQUALIFICATION FOR DWRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Voluntary leavin 






























Yone 4 States 10 States 9 States 3/ 
Idaho New Hampshire 1/ | Alabema1/ 2/ Michigan Alabama 1/ 2/ = Michigan 44/ 
Massachusetts Pennsylvania Delaware New Hampehire 1/ | Delaware "New Hampshire 1/ 
Florida 1/ Ohio 1/ Florida 1/ Ohio 1/ 
Tdaho Oregon 1/ Maryland 1/ Pennsylvania 
Maseachusetts Pennsylvania Massachusettes 


Macharge for misconduct 






















1 State 2 States 7 States 6 States 3/ 
Miesiseippi Ideho Massachusetts Delaware Michigan Delaware Maesachusetts 
Plorida 1/ Oregon 1/ Florids 1/ Michigan 4/ 
Idaho Pennsylvania Maryland 1/ 5/ Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 


Refusal of waitable work 
















4 States 6 States 9 States 10 States 3/ 
Delaware Oklahome 1/ Towa Pennsylvania Alabama 1/ 2/ Ohio Alabama 1/ 2/ = Michigan 4/ 
California Kew York New York Minnesota 1/ Delaware Oregon 1/ Delaware New York 
Ohio South Dakota Florida 6/ Penneylvania Fioride 6/ Ohio 
lowe Wisconsin 1/ lowa Pennsylvania 
Maryland 1/ Wisconsin 1/ 





2, KEDJCTION OR CANCELLATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS 
Voluntary leaving 











































5 States 18 States 18 States 18 States 

Connecticut Ohio Arizona Missouri Alabema 2/ New Mexico Alabama 2/ Missouri 

Massachusetts Weconsin Colorado North Carolina Arizona North Carolina Arisona Kew Mexico 

Missouri Georgia Ohio Colorado South Carolina 8/| Colorado North Carolina 
Towa J/ South Carolina 8/| Georgia South Dakots Georgia South Cerolina 8/ 
Kentucky South Dakota Indiana Texas Indiana Texas 
Maine Texas Towa 7/ Virginia lowe. 7/ Virginia 
Maryland &/ West Virginia 9/ | Kentucky Weet Virginia 10/| Kentecky Weet Virginis 10/ 
Michigan Wisconsin Maine Wisconsin Maine Wi sconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming Mi ssouri Wyoming Michigan 4/ Wyoming 





Discharge for misconduct 









6 States 17 States 11/ 1 States 12/ 18 States 11/ 
Connecticut North Carolina} srizona Mi ssouri Alabama New Hampshire Alabama Missouri 
Magsachuse tts Ohio Colorado New Hampshire Arizona New Mexico Arizona New Hampshire 


Missouri Wisconsin Georgia North Carolina Colorado North Carolina Colorado New Mexico 
Towa Ghio Ohio Georgia North Carolina 
Kentucky South Dekota South Dakota Indiana Ghio 
Maine Texas Texas Towa Texas 
Maryland &/ West Virginia 9/ 1 Virginia Kentucky Virginia 
Michigen Wisconsin West Virginie 10/|Maine Weet Virginia 10/ 
Minnecota Mi ssouri Wi sconsin Michigan 4/ Wisconsin 


Refueal of suitable work 





































6 States 17 States 21 States 18 States 

Connecticut Ohio Colorado Missouri Alabama 1/ 2/ Nebraska Alabama 2/ Nebraska 

Mascachusetts 8/ Rhode Island 8/| Florida 8/ Nebraska Colorado New Mexico Solorado New Mexico 

Missouri #isconsin Georgia North Carolina Florida 6/ North Carolina Florida 6/ North Carolina 
Tdsho Rhode Ieland 8/ | Georgia Rhode Island 8/ | Georgia Rhode Island 8/ 
Kentucky South Carolina 8/| Idaho South Carolina 8/| Indiana South Carolina 8/ 
Meine Texas Indiana South Dakota Kentucky Texas 
Maryland 8/ Wisconsin Kentucky Texas Maine Virginia 
Massachusetts 8/ Wyoming Maine Virginia |Maseachusetts 8/ Weat Virginia 10/ 
Michigan Massachusetts 8/ Weet Virginia 10/|/Miesouri Wyoming 


Michigan 
Missouri 


Wyoming 










VJ Msqualification continues until individual ia reemployed, either for a specified period or has earned specified wages, usually in 
relation to his weekly benefit amount. 

2/ Alabama disqualifies for the duration of unemployment and also reduces benefit rights for refusal of suitable work and under its 
voluntary leaving provision. 

3/ Excludes idaho because ineligibility can be removed by reemploynent or by a satisfactory showing by a claiment that he is diligently 
seeking work after a period of not less than € weeks following separation from employment, } 

yy Michigan diequalifies for the duration of unemployment and aleo reduces benefit rights under the voluntary-leaving and misconduct 
d@isqualifications. For refusal of suitable work, Michigan aleo disqualifies for the duration of unemployment and reduces benefit 
rights if the suitable work which has been refused was offered by e base-period or the last employey. Michigan's reduction of 
benefit rights under these special oircumstances has not been included in the enumeration of States which reduce benefit rights for 
refusal of suitable work, 

s/ Disqualification applies to deliberate and wilful misconduct; for dieciplinary suspension or discharge for misconduct, a maximam 10 
weeks' postponement is imposed, ‘ 

6/ Florida's suitable-work provision disqualifies until claimant hae earned 10 times his weekly benefit amount and has an optional 
reduction in benefit rights, 
By interpretation by Supreme Court of Iowa, 
Optional. 
Claimants who return to work prior to the expiration of the disqualification period are credited with such part of the unexpired 
portion as his employment continues and an equivalent portion of the maximum benefit reduction is restored, 

10/ Claimants who have been disqualified under these proviaions and who return to covered employment during the benefit year are 
recreditei with the amount of the previous reduction. 

11/ Dose not include South Carolina which has an optional reduction in benefits in cases of aggravated misconduct, 
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PART VII -- DISQUALIFICATIONS 





Table &3,--Claims denied on issue “able to work, availablo for work," and disqualification determinations, 
by issue involved, and as percent of initial olaime filed by insured claimants, by State, 1946 


Disqualification determinations as percent ef initial claims 
filed er insured claimants 1/ 


Claims denied on 


issue "able to work, 

s | 

available fer work fotal [Voluntary quit | quit] Misconduct | | Misconduct | sconduct } Suitable work | work Other 
insured 


umber Percent Number] Percent | Humber Percent 
claimants 1/ 


fotal, 1945,.... | 2/ 300,148 5.8 274,296 303 pe 6] 29,606 0.6} 88,127 7| 22,999 0k 
Total, 1946..... 589,895 6.9 |526,925 6,.2/284,7 33 72,569 69/135, 664 . a5 33,955 4 


Region I: 
Connecticut......... 
Main®. cciessccesccce 
Maseachusetts...... ° 
New Hampehire,...... 
Rhode Island........ 
Vermont. .c.0sc0ces0s 
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Lf An insured claimant is one whose base-period wage credits and/or weeks of employment are sufficient to entitle him to 
benefits, Data exclude disqualifications on “labor dispute" and "receipt of other remuneration" issues, 

2/ Excludes Oklahoma for January-March; data not comparable, 

By Less than 0.05 percent. 

4] Denominator includes only new claims with sufficient wage credits for part of the year; State did not have provision for 
filing additional claims; for Maryland prior to April; Ohio prior to September; Wisconsin prior to February; and for Texas 
for the entire year. 
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PART VIII -- FINANCING 





Paynents under the unemployment insurance 
system ere financed from contributions 
paid by employers on the wages of covered 
workers and, in a few States, from 
contributions bv the workers themselves. 
The funds collected by the States are 
held in separate accounts in the unemploy= 
ment trust fund in the United States 
Treasury and can be withdrawn only by the 
States which deposited then and solely to 
pay benefits or to refund contributions 
erroneously paid, 


Benefits paid since the date on which 
benefits were first payable through June 
1947 amounted to 4.0 percent of contribu- 
tions collected during the same period. 
This ratio varied considerably among the 
States, depending upon past employment, 
unemployment, and wage levels and the 
effect of experience rating in reducing 
the contribution rate. In Michigan the 
ratio of benefits to collections was the 
highest-—-72.5 percent. In Hewaii 

despite the fact that the average employer 
contribution rate had been reduced to 

0.7 percent in 1946, very high levels of 
employment and low turnover have resulted 
in a benefits-collection ratio of only 
7e7 percent (table 44). 


Funds available for benefit payments as of 
June 30, 1947, amounted to $7.0 billion, 
more than half of which was concentrated 
in 6 States: Californie, Illinois, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
For the Hation as a whole, the funds 
available represented 11.2 percent of 1946 
taxable wages 1/ as compared with 6.0 
percent in 1940. This proportion on 

June 30, 1947, varied among the States from 
a low of 6.5 percent in Michigan to a 
high of 19.4 percent in Alaska (table 44), 


From the $7.0 billion funds available, 
slightly less than two-thirds of the em 
ployed covered workers could have been paid 
benefits for the maximum duration under 

the State laws. In 6 States, there were 
sufficient funds to pay benefits for the 
maximum number of weeks to 100 percent or 
more of the employed covered workers in 
each State. In only 4 States could less 
than half of these workers have been paid 
benefits for the maximum duration (table 44). 





1/ Taxable wages are equal to the first 
$3,000 paid by an employer to an 
employee during the year, 


Most laws contain experience-rating pro- 
visions whereby contribution rates may be 
varied from the standard rate in accordance 
with the individual employer's experience 
with the risk of unemplorment. The 
standard tax rate for all States is 2.7 
percent, except in Michigan where it is 

3 percent. Provisions establishing rates 
above 2.7 percent have become less common 
in State laws; only 13 States now provide 
rates above 2./ percent for some employers 
(table 45). 


Experience-reting systems were effective 
in 50 jurisdictions during 1947, including 
5 States in which such systems first be- 
came operative in 1947. Of the 50 States, 
28 used the reserve ratio as the index of 
experience. LHighteen States used benefit— 
wage ratio, benefit ratio, or compensable 
separations as an index of experience 
(table 45). The remaining 4 States do not 
relate the employer experience factor to 
claims or benefits of his former employees; 
these States use employer pay~roll 
declines plus, in 2 cases, age of firm, 


The average employer contribution rate has 
declined steadily since 1940. In 1946 the 
average rate for the Nation as a whole was 
1.4 percent,2/ which yielded revenue 49 
percent below that collectible at the 
standard rat», The average for 1946 
varied from a low of 0.3 percent in the 
District of Columbia to a high of 2.1 
pengent in Connecticut and Nevada (tebdles 


4 and 47). 


The average rates for 1946 were generally 
lowest among the benefit-wage-ratio States, 
ranging from 0.6 to 1.4 percent. Ten of 
the reserve-ratio States had average rates 
between 1.5 percent and 1.9 percent, and 

5 of these States between 2.0 percent and 
2.4 percent (table 46), 


Variations in the degree to which rates 
have been decreased below the standard rate 
are reflected in the percent by which the 
revenue due at the effective rate has been 
reduced below the esmount due at the 
standard rate, In 4 of the benefit-wage- 
ratio States, the amount of contributions 
collectible in 1946 was 60-74 percent 
below whet would have been due at the 





2/ Excludes effect of war-risk provisions 
operative in 4 States in 1946 and 
voluntsery contributions. 
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ss gtendard rate. Amang the reserve-ratio — laws of 11 States provided that ‘penefit 
States, 5 States had revenue reductions - may be reduced or suspended if the solve 
=a of between 15-29 percent and 9 between of the fund is imperiled. ] 


50h percent (table 48). had such a provision in 1957 (table 49). 
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PART VIII -~ FINANCING 





Table 44,--Selected data on the financing of unemployment insurance, by State 





Percent of * | Percent 
rated Ratio of 
employers (percent) Funds available | °™Ployed 
of dene~ for benefits eres 
fite to Funds workers 
Average employer Estimated as percent 
collec- | available of taxable who 
contribution rate 1/ percent | tions, | for benefits Ligeia could be 
State since as of preceding paid 
benefits| June 30, year 3/ benefits 
1947 (in for 
thousands) maximum 
through duration 
June out of 
Rate years 1947) June 1947 
beginning in ho reserves 
1946 1/2/ YW 5/ 
Alabama........ 4 55.6 6.3 = 52.7 
Alasks.. .ivetes 21,6 5el eek 100.0 
Arigona........ 92.6 30.9 4.1 12,3 120.7 
Arkansas....... 93,4 38,0 5.5 11,2 68,1 
California. 74.0 47.6 Tar 13.3 545 
Colorado....... 4.4 30.0 6.0 12.4 88.8 
Connecticut, 96.1 30.4 5.1 14,4 77.0 
Delaware....... 100.0 42.3 &,1 8,3 52,4 
Dist. of Col... 96.6 28.1 8,7 11,0 65.6 
Prop idas <2 ac veh 2/9e.4 Eye? 4,9 10.5 96.4 
Georgia........ 2/96.0 31.1 7.9 Bes 02,4 
Bawatdci ss cst sie 99.0 ToT 9.5 11.8 70.6 
Taghoi 2c Ajcees ‘ 91.9 36.6 Seti 70.0 
Illinois..-.... 97.1 50,7 7.6 47,0 
Indiana........ 94.0 40,8 5.4 70.1 
LOWMH rescicls deletes 92,4 31.4 6.0 76.5 
Kaneas......... 95.4 38.9 8.1 82,2 
Kentucky....... 79.4 28.4 11.2 137.5 
Louieiana...... 96.6 4yo.y 5.2 82.7 
Maineysoce <0; 93.6 43,44 2.7 90.3 
Maryland......, 42.6 405 46,2 
Mascachusetts.. T 62.6 5.6 26.6 
Michigan..... eS 3 12.5 3.9 39.9 
Minnesota...... uf 5.2 73.8 
Mississippi.... 7 4,0 126.2 
Missouri....... e 7.9 68.6 
Montana....... 4 7 5.4 125.6 
Nebraska....... 9 7.8 77.5 
Wevada......... 1 30.4 3.4 81,1 
New Hampshire.. 4 36.5 54 56.8 
New Jercey..... o2 7 39.3 9.6 15.7 
New Mexico..... 02 gZ 22,9 ug 62.5 
New York.......|/ ag 5 48,5 4.3 51.5 
North Carolina. o7 7 23.9 5.9 125.8 
North Dakota... 54 3 40.0 6.8 54.3 
Ohibaestitaiee 26 a 31 2 30.8 7.6 68,1 
Oklahoma....... 79 & 51.2 1.5 55.4 
Oregon......... 298 8 41.2 4,1 83,6 
Pennsylvania... 229 ~ 4h.2 44 52.9 
Rhode Island... 70 7 YY 8 4,9 60.5 
South Caroline, 2 26.5 6.4 18.8 
South Dakota... g 26.7 8,1 57.1 
Tennessee...... 0 39.5 4.9 13.0 
Petas. cc). . os : 8 33,3 6.6 68.6 
Dteh,ccusavicanie 7 36.3 3.9 62.3 
Vermont....... ; 7 29.1 5.6 71.7 
Virginias os00es 1 35.1 5.2 87.2 
Washington..... 7 48.5 5.6 54.6 
West Vircinta.. 2 43.5 52 67.5 
Wisconsin...... u 22.6 8,8 12/79, 
Wyoming........ 3 37.4 4,o 58.7 


1/ Actual data reported by State agencies for 1940-1945, and estimates for 1946, Standard rate of 2,70 is shown in States for years 
in which experience rating was not in effect (except Michigan during 1940 and 1941, when rate was 3 percent). In 1940, average 
rate wes 2,70 in all States except Michigan, 3.00 percent; Nebraska, 2,0@ percent; South Dakota, 2.65 percent; and Wisconein, 
1,70 percent; average for all States was 2.69 percent, 

2/ Excludes effect of "war-risk" provisions of State law, operative during 1943 in 9 States, 1944 in 10 States, 1°45 in 12 States, 
and during 1946 in 6 States, and effect of 0,5 percent "post-war reserve" contribution paid by all subject employers in 
Wisconsin; also excludes voluntary contritu.tions made during 19h6, 

3/ Reserves at end of 1940 compared with 1940 wages; reserves on June 30, 1947, compared with 1946 wages, Taxable wages means 
wages of $3,000 end under, ; 

4/ Employed covered workers in December 1°46, and benefit formas enacted as of June 1947, 

&/ Weekly payment assumed equal to average weekly benefit for total wemployment April-June 1947, 

6/ Represents estimated reduction in revenue through operation of experience rating in 45 States as percent of total revenue fron 
51 Statee (including revenue which have accrued without experience in 45 States). 

th Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since January 1, 1938. 

Excludes $200,000 withdrawn in California for payment of disability benefits, 

Rate year began April 1. 

Rate year began July 1, 

Rate year began October 1, 

For purpose of determining maximum duration, Wisconsin claimants assumed to have only 1 base«period employer, 
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fable 45,-~Summary of experience-rating provisions of State laws, 
specified dates, 1937-1947 


Number of States with specified 
provision on-- 


Experience-rating provision 






December | December | December} December |September 
31, 1937/32, 1941]/32, 1944/31, 1945/15, 1947 






























No experience rating in law............ 1 
Experience rating in law, total........ 50 
Experience rating effective..... eocccee 50 
Rates above 2,7 percent in law........ : 13 
Rates below 1 percent in law........... et) uy 
Rates at zero in law....... dis bie rol Bay Ee 4/ 12 
Index of experience, total... .....ee.-- 38 50 
Reserve Tatlec cece sce ecu scat ek tone ee 28 
Benefit-wage ratio... ..ccccscccccces g & g 
Benefit ‘ratios o. «cco deah oe en a 5 7 6 
Compensable separations....... eis ei ain 1 1 1 
Pay-roll variations..........ceceees 0) 9) 6/ 4 
Combination of indexms,............. i Lex 8/ 3 
Not spect £106.04 ens ee en ares cote 1 0 0 
Employers charged, total........... ee 38 uy 46 
All base-period employers, 
proportionately........-0.-.-seees 20 26 g 59) 
Base-period employers, inverse order & g T i 
Most recent base-period employer.... 1 2 2 1 
Principal base-period employer...... 0 2 1 1 
Most recent employer, inverse order, 2 2 2 2 
Most recent employer......... SER 2 2 3 4 
Employers in 8 weeks preceding 
compensable unemployment.......... 1 sf 1 1 
Nott apeci fied saci cag: ke cele hues hte : 4 1 0 0 
Employers not charged (pay-roll 
variation: laws) ss o.s eves veueeeiack ; u 


1/ 5 States had no experience rating provision in 1937, but did in 1941 (Georgia, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Virginia); 7 States had no experience- 
rating provision in 1941, but did in 1937 (Alaska, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Washington). 

2/ Louisiana and Nevada provisions not effective until 1945, 

BY Includes Oklahoma whose penalty rates were suspended for 1945 and 1946, 

4/ Includes Alaska, New York, Utah, and Washington which reduce employer contributions 
by distributing credit certificates, 

Nebraska and Vermont have no minimum specified; 10 States specify zero rate. 

6/ Includes Utah which uses age of firm in addition to annual and quarterly pay-roll 
variations. 

]/ South Dakota uses reserve ratio and benefit ratio. 

8/ Includes South Dakota, Montana, which uses pay-roll variations and benefit ratio, 
and New York, whith uses quarterly pay-roll variations, age of firm, and benefit- 
wage ratio. 

Q/ 1937--States generally charged the most recent employer, and in some cases the next 
most recent employer; detailed breakdown of State charging provisions not available. 
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Table 46.--Number of Statce with specified estimated average employer 
tax rate 1/, by type of experience-rating plan, 1946 


Number of States with average 
employer tax rate 
(percent) of-- 
Type of plan 


LORS. 192 502-1E.00— 1 1a50e | 2:00~ 


Total | than ; 
otal 0.50 | 0+99 1.49 | 1.99. | 2.49 


Ret Laie cele w eicia s'eie'a'= » 0] 1 129 6 
Reserve ratio....... Dacia taie ate 2s 5 
Benefit-wage ratio...... Jikan 8 tee 
BPE GT BCLO ote ess os 05 9 ‘ 6 aoe 
Combined reserve ratio and 

WO. ANSEL s sce sc 6 'she « « . i caps 
Compensable separations.....| 1 z 
Pey-roll variations........ 5 1 ~mes 





een ST ee 


1/ Average tax rate excludes effect of war-risk contributions and 
voluntary payments. 





For detail on individual States, see table 44, 
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Table 47,.—Distribution of Stetes with experience-rating provisions 
in effect in specified years, by average employer tax rate 


Number of States with specified 
Average employer average rate ine 
tax rate 


(percent) aS 
1941 ;1ghe | 1/ 1943] 1/ 1944} 1/ 1945 | 1/ 2/ 19h6 


Notalicack lee Ls 


Less than OS SO ot edc 


0 te) 9) 2 
0, 50nD6 O95. ste seaele 1 3 6 10 
100-2649, yeas See 1 10 13 14 
Pe 50—25 99 cc es acait e's 15 16 16 13 
2500-2549. To. talsae we 14 12 10 6 
BOBO eee OOg fete anceas ¢ 3 1 0 0 





1/ Average tax rate excludes effect of war=risk contributions. 

2/ Estimated rates which exclude voluntary payments are for rate year, 
thet is, the 12-month period beginning April 1 in 3 States, July 1™ 
in 5 States, and October 1 in 1 State; in all other States, rate 
years begin January 1.. 





For detail on individuel States, see table 4}, 
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Table 43,.-Number of States with specified estimated percent of 
revenue reductions, by type of experience-rating plan, 1946 


Number of States with percentage 
reduction 1/ in revenue of-- 


fype of plan 


MObeE oh ale cle ea 


Reserve ratio...... Se a Roy 28 5 9 e 
Benefit-wage ratio......c.se. 8 --- — 2 
a oR SO ea “ 6 | --- 2 th 
Combined reserve ratio and 

benefit ratio...........-. <s 1 — -—- ed 
Compensable s@parations...... 1 1 | --- ward 


Fay-roll] variations...... aanteie ¥ --= 1 





1/ Reduction in revenue below what would have been collected at standard 
rates; excludes effect of war-risk contribution provisions and 
voluntary payments, Period covered is rate year, that is, a 1le-month 
period beginning April 1 in 3 Stetes, July 1 in 5 States; and 
October 1 in 1 State; in all other States rate year begins January 1. 





For detail on individual States, see table 44. 
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Table 49,-—.Number of States in which benefits may be reduced 
or suspended under State law because of fund conditions, 
specified dates, 1937=1947 


Number of States with specified 
provisions on-- 


Provision of law 











| December | December | December | December September 
31, 1937/31, 1942}31, 1944/31, 1945/15, 1947 


ates Ae ie: eo 


Be! 


1/ West Virginia included; applies only to partial benefits, which may 


be suspended, 
2/ Includes Maine, in which reduction is mandatory following decision 
by Commission that fund is imperiled. 


Benefits automatically 
TOCUCOG, Soc cuentas awe 


Reduction of benefits 
at option of agency.. | 


Governor may authorize 
agency to reduce 
Dene Liye ie sees ate ae 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, December 19147 





December November 


1. Insured workers (estimated for 1947)............ 37,000, 000 
THE LIBRARY OF THE 


2. Covered employment (estimated) 365 Ao eens eo eee ae wes: 32,600, 000 


3. Claimants during last week in month: JAN 31 1948 
a. Number filing initial claims......... 3 8 138, 275 
b. Number filing continued claims....... ONIVERSITY OP 2nd iNoIs 699, 345 
4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month: 
je ie Ca AA ise 2 eh ea a 668,188 599,490 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 44, y 40.7 
(3) Average number per week........ 167, O47 149, 872 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
' during 4 weeks in month: 
GELS oi a a 636,525 634, 808 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 42,3 43.1 
(3) Average number per week........ 159,131 158, 702 
5. Beneficiaries: 
@, Beneficiaries in last week of month; 
C0 | TEN al a ee a pl 472, 639 512,156 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... Ts 1.4 
b. Number receiving first payments during 
mnnnEnR YS Ma ns he oink Liebe casts o Seg + » 2ho, 811 172, 789 


c, Glaimants exhausting benefits during 
4 weeks in month: 
POLES Oca OC a 97, 397 ~ “65,876 
(2) Percent of all claimants who 
ceased filing claims during 


ee SWeoles ain month. oo cl. a... 15.3 10,4 
(3) Average number per week........ 24, 349 16, 469 
6. Amount of benefits: vs 
a. Total for month,........ Or 2 a $52,202,482 $41,671, 284 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
OTS MRE S92 oO a ek ae $1€.05 $18.06 





a 
See other side for explanation of derived items. 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data_on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of 
the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1946 and an estimate, based on 1944 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the vroportion of 

such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 

Item 2, Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
revorted by State agencies. 7 


Item 4+. Claimant turnover 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in 
the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
l-week period. 


A +B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


€2 
tf 


D = all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during 
the veriod. : 


Iten 4a (2), Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weaks in 


month is obtained by dividing A by ©. 


Item ly (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 


in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5c. Claimsnts exhausting benefits during 4. weeks in the month is derived by 


adjusting the calendar month total of exhaustions to the period covered by such 
weeks, 





Data used in items 3 and 5a are for the weeks ended November 29 and December 27. 


Data used in items 4 and 5c are for the following weeks; 
For November: Weeks ended November 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
For December; Weeks ended December 6, 13, 20, and 27. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
December 1947 





The seasonal lay-offs in some types of 720,500 to 769,100 during the same 
manufacturing, construction, food period. The claims load increases 
processing, and other activities each December but showed a smaller 
affected by the onset of cold weather relative increase this year than in 
continued throughout December, and 1946. Last year's December increase 


was boosted by the initial claims 
received as a result of the coal 


caused an increase in the number of 
initial and continued claims filed 


for State unemployment insurance dispute. The dispute, however, was 
during December. Lay~offs for inven- of such short duration that relatively 
tory and other "year-end" causes also few of the claims reached continued 
contributed to the claims load. Scate status. 

tered lay-offs in the textile industry, 

particularly in New York, were also a During the first week in December, 
factor. While the December totals initial claims jumped from 138,300 
include a volume of claims rescheduled to 171,800 then remained approximately 
from Thanksgiving Day, they were prob-— at that level until the last week of 


ably more than offset by the claims 
rescheduled to the first week in 

January from the Christmas week when 
many local offices were closed for 2 


the month when they dropped to 153,500, 
largely because of the short reporting 
week due to the Christmas holidays. 
The increases were widespread, with 
practically every State showing an 
ended December 27, initial claims increase over the November levels. 
averaged 167,000 per week in compari- Among the States which showed sub-— 

son with 149,900 in the preceding stantial increases, were California, 
4Y-week period. The average weekly Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
number of continued claims rose from Pennsylvania, and New York. In 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED IN LOCAL OFFICES OF 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, AUG. 1945 TO DATE 


MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
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California, lay-offs in the construction, 
agriculture, aircraft, and lumber indus- 
tries accounted for a large part of the 
increase particularly during the first 
part of the month. Further lay-offs in 
the New York City needle trades were 
responsible for part of the rise in that 
State. In Pennsylvania, lay-offs in the 
glass, steel, textile, construction, and 
apparel industries accounted for the 
increase in initial claims. Many of these 
lay-offs, however, were temporary, and 
for inventory purposes only. 


Continued claims jumped from 699, 300 

to 800,900 during the week ended December 
6 as a result of the claims postponed 
from the Thanksgiving holiday, then 
dropped each week thereafter totalling 
712,600 during the short Christmas week. 
These claims were at a higher level in 
December than in November in all the 
larger industrial States except New York. 
The decline in this State was attributed 
to the large number of versons exhausting 
their benefits since 26 weeks has elapsed 
since the beginning of their new benefit 
year which started June 2. A factor 
which tended to reduce the continued 
claim load during December was the short- 


term employment in retail trade for the 
Christmas buying season. 


The ratio of insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment for 
December was 2.6 percent in comparison 
with 2.) percent for November. This 
increase interrupted the decline of the 
four preceding months--from 4.0 percent 
in June and July. The December increase 
was widespread with 44 States show 

ing a larger ratio for December than 
for November. Most of the increases, 
however, were small, since in only 

6 States--Californie, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington— 

did the rise amount to as much as a 
full percentage point. Washington's 
ratio, 6.1 nercent, was the highest 

in the nation and represents a rise 
from 4.1 percent for November. The 

5.4 percent in California was the 
second highest. This ratio was over 
4.0 percent in New York, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. New York and Georgia 
were the only two States to show a 
decline in this ratio for December. 

On the other hand, this ratio was 

still under 2.0 vercent in 22 States, 
including all States in Region VIII. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY 1945 TO DATE 


(INCLUDES INSURED PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT ) 
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Reconversion Unemployment Benefits For 


Seamen 


The Federal portion of unemployment 
benefits paid to seamen under the Federal 
program of Reconversion Unemployment 
Benefits for Seamen has been increasing 
month by month from $24,132 in July 1947 
to $231,463 in November with an estimated 
expenditure of .$300,000 for December. 
Federal expenditures for July through 


November totaled $757,039. 


Of the $757,039 Federal funds expended © 
under this program from July through 
November, 7 Statese=-California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington=—account 

for 74 percent of the total, as indicated 
in the following tabulation: 


Federal Portion of 
Seamen's Benefit 
Payments, July=Nov. 


1947 Percent 

United States $757,0 100 
California ‘OIL, 692. 

Massachusetts 482 6 
New Jersey 32,353 4 
New York 171,367 23 
Pennsylvania 38, 742 5 
Washington 57.378 8 


The monthly trend of expenditure 
of Federal funds in these 7 States 


varied significantly. Between 
October and November, Federal 
expenditures increased in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Washington by 
16,28, and 160 percent, respectively. 
Four States showed decreases~— 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania of 35.4 
and 27.6 percent, respectively, while 
California and Maryland showed but 
slight declines--0.8 and 1.6 percent 
each. 


During December, 4,553 requests 

from State agencies for transcripts 
of War Shipping Administration wage 
credits were received by the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance or 
4 percent less than in November. Of 
these requests, 76 percent came from 
the 7 States mentioned above. The 
largest number of request s=-1,668 

or 37 percent~=came from New York, 
while the nezt largest number~-623 

or 14 percente«came from California. 
The requests from New York have been 
increasing steadily since July except 
for a slight drop between November 
and December. By contrast, the 
California requests have |declined 
steadily since July except for an 
upswing in October; between November 


and December, they decreased 26 percent. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
November 1947 





Continued claims for State unemployment 
insurance declined during November for 
the fourth successive month, dropping from 
3,359,000 to 2,848,000, a new post-war 


low. The decline was widespread, 
occuring in 38 States, including all 
States east of the Mississippi River. 

A continued high level of production 
and employment in those industries 

not affected by the onset of the cold 
weather Was. largely responsible for 
the general decline in the claims load. 
Part of the decline in continued claims 
was due to the fact that November had 
fewer reporting days than October. 
Another important factor in the decrease 
was the claims rescheduled from — 
Thanksgiving Day to the following week 
which fell in December. 


Initial claims, after showing an in- 
crease in October, resumed their down- 
ward trend dropping from 618,000 to 
603,000. It should be noted, however, 
that in all but 17 States for which 
_data are available, initial claims 


showed an increase. The drop of 
30,300 in Michigan's initial clains 
was primarily responsible for the 
national decline. 


Benefit payments dropped at a faster 
rate during November--from $52.8 to 
$41.7 million-»than in any of the 3 
preceding months. The average weekly 
number of beneficiaries, during November, 
593,400, was 62,500 below the number in 
the preceding month and 116,200 below 
the average weekly number in November 
1946. Funds available for the payment 
of unemployment benefits rose $111.7 
million to a total of $7,310.9 million 
as of the end of November. 


Initial Claims 


The increase in initial claims in many 
States was seasonal in nature. The 
principal factors in the rise were 
layeoffs in activities affected by 

the weather, such as lumbering and 
construction, and the seasonal 


Table 1.--Sumuary of unemployment insurance operations 


November 1947 


Iten 
PBLULSL CLAIMS, oF. cesses ee dew s cowstecceees ° 
MOWeiw sce Fes ic vecevcsccesiens rrr Ter rer ee er 
ARG VA ODE] 6s o sics wide hs se > mene Siero we BNO e'R » ° 
Continued claims.icccescsescsusesvincevesesnce 
MEL TADE VBELOG OF a. erent Sp ces ess's<s Pee eee 
Compensable..... SA ee eer eee eee eee ee 
Weeks Compensated... ..cse-sccccvcsservevensrren 
Total unemployment. .....cscovsessesccessvces 
Other than total unemployment 3/............ 
PLM UEDAVIONUG Cea sss a's ¢ 6s CANE e eee eee bea treeve 
BNC e ON Wein c, Catece to whic wis > Sine 6 a6 wale Fe seins 6 0 
Weekly average beneficiaries..........sceeoreee 
OM GS URL AN CE ictaaics aie py ots 49 6% ou dlngde< ose hw . 
Benefits paid since first payable 5/.........+. 
Funds available as of November 30, 1947....... E 


1/ Includes estimate for Ohio. 


ae 


Amount of change fron-- 
Number or 


amount 
October 1947 November 196 





1/ 603,000 -15, 000 -17, 000 
1/ 318,000 -3,000 -o4, 000 
1/ 285,000 ~11,000 +47, 000 
1/ 2,848,000 -511, 000 ~ G4, 000 
1/ 305,000 -20, 000 ~-33, 000 
1/ 2,540,000 -491, 000 -611, 000 
2, 343, 547 -638,930 628, 400 
2,210,810 -603, 700 -636, 724 
132,737 -35,230 #8, 324 

172, 769 -31, 401 -51, 997 
65,853 22, 208 =5?,170 

593, uu -62, 4g2 -116,177 

$41, 655, 258 -$11,118, 764 ~$12, 41,272 
$4, 439, 513; 459 sg ss 


+$111, 689,009 


+$43h, ho, rab) 


2/ Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 
of Excludes Montana, which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 


Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, 
5/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 





contraction in the garment trades. The 
final windup of the harvest and food 
processing seasons was & major factor 
in several States. Outstanding were 
the decline of 30,300 in Michigan and 
the increases of 10,000 in New York 

and 7,200 in California. Michigan's 
decline reflected the volume received 
in October which was caused by lay-offs 
in the automotive industry because of a 
shortage of steel. New York's increase 
was almost entirely due to lay-offs in 
the New York City needle trades, and 
followed the usual seasonal pattern at 
this time of year. Californiats rise 
was due to the claims filed against the 
newly available AprileJune wage credits. 
Five other States—-Arkansas, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Texas--reported 
increases ranging from 1,200 to 2,400. 


Continued Claims 


Altogether, 11 States reported a decline 
of 10,000 or more in continued claims 
during November. These claims dropped 
87,600 in New York, 69,600 in Michigan, 
58,600 in Pennsylvania, 48,600 in 
California, 46,700 in Illinois, and 
43,100 in New Jersey. Information is 
not available as to the reasons for 

New York's decline, but Michigan's 
reflected the volume of unemployment 

in October as a result of the heavy 
automobile lay=offs. The short reporte 
ing month in Pennsylvania accounted for 
the decrease in that State--—23 days in 
October and 18 days in November. In 
California the continued high levels of 
employment in the conetruction, women's 
apparel, and retail trade industries 
were the principal reasons given for the 
decline. New Jersey's decline was due 
to a general high level of industrial 
and business activity rather than to any 
particular factor. The reopening of the 
citrus canning and packing plants and 
the preparations for the winter tourist 
season accounted for the decline of 
17,300 in Florida. The pickup in retail 
trade employment at the approach of the 
Christmas buying season was given as an 
important factor underlying the drop in 
the continued claims load in many States. 
The only sizeable increases in continued 


claims were 10,500 in Oregon and 7,300 in 


Washington. Oregon's increase followed 
the pattern of preceding years as food 
processing, construction, lumbering, and 
allied industries reduced operations. 
Washington's claims trend generally 
follows that for Oregon and for the 


same reasons. 


Unemployment Ratio 


Insured unemployment during the week 
ended November 8 represented only 2.4 
percent of the average monthly covered 
employment. This was a new post-war 
low, and marked the fourth successive 
month this ratio has declined—from 4.0 
percent in July. Altogether, 11 States 
showed an increase in thie ratio, ine 
cluding all States in Region XII but 
Arizona. Oregon's increase, from 2.5 

to 3.8 percent, was the only one amount- 
ing to as much as a full percentage 
point. The highest ratios were those ~ 
in New York, 4.7 percent, California 4.3 
percent, and Washington 4.1 percent. 
These seme 3 States showed the highest 
ratios in November 1946. On the other 
hand, this ratio was below 1 percent in 
12 States, including all 5 States,in 
Region VIII. 


Benefits 


All but 9 States and Alaska and Hawaii 
reported a decline in benefit payments 
during November. With the exception of 
Delaware, all these States were west of 
the Mississippi River. Only Oregon and 
Washington showed significant increases, 
however. Most of the larger industrial 
States reported significant declines, 
amounting to approximately 30 percent in 
Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. Benefit payments this 
month in Nebraska, Texas and Washington 
were less than half what they were in 
November 1946. On the other hand, 
November 1947 benefits were more than 
double those for November 1946 in 
Alaska, Hawaii, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 


Beneficiaries 


The weekly number of beneficiaries ranged 
from 512,200 to 661,100 during the 5 weeks 


ended November 29. No pronounced trend 
was evident within the period. The high 
week, which ended November 22, was 
followed by the low week which ended 

on November 29. The week of the 29th 
was probably low because of the Thanke~ 


giving holiday when the local and central 


offices were closed and no checks were 


processed. There was, ‘howevér a definite 


downward trend between the 5eweek period 
ended on November 29 and the 4 weeks 
ended in October, as the weekly average 








@ 





dropped from 655,900 to 593,400 between 
the two periods. All the larger States 
with the exception of Oregon and 
Washington showed a decline between the 
2 periods. The weekly average in 
Pennsylvania dropped from 45,200 to 
36,500 in Michigan from 34,100 to 
25,700 in Illinois from 41,400 to 
33,700; and in Ohio from 17,500 to 
14,900. On the other hand, the weekly 
average in Oregon rose from 5,400 to 
7,700 and in Washington from 15,300 to 
18,700. 


Insured Unemployment 


Total insured unemployment under the 
Stete, Veteran, and Railroad systems 
for November continued to decline but 
at a slackened rate (table 6). The 
weekly average for November was 
1,179,000 in comparison with 1,197,000 
in October, and 1,467,000 in September 
and represented a decline in each of 
the three systems. Although the 
November weekly average was below that 
for October, there was evidence of an 
upward trend within the month. This 
trend probably would have been more 
pronounced had it not been for the 
fluctuations caused by the Election 
and Armistice Day holidays, whitch 
resulted in the postponement of un- 
employment registrations from one week 
to another. State insured unemployment 
stood at 711,000 during the week ended 
November & and, except for the drop 
during the third week on account of 
Thanksgiving, rose each week and 
totalled 755,900 during the week ended 
November 29. The veteran totals rose 
without interruption, from 382,200 to 
423,500 during the same period. 


The weekly average for State insured 
unemployment during the 4 weeks ended 
November 20 was 734,000 as compared 

with a weekly average of 746,200 during 
the preceding 5 weeks in October. With 
the exception of Michigan where the weekly 
average dropped from 41,700 to 27,300, 
most of the declines were relatively small. 
Michigan's decline reflected the abnormally 
high levels reached in October as a result 
of large scale automobile lay-offs in that 
month caused by a shortage of steel. 

New York's weekly average rose from 
182,800 to 191,300 and reflected the un~ 
employment in the New York City needle 
trades. Oregon and Washington showed 

the greatest relative increase in in- 


sured unemployment as food processing, 
construction, lumbering, and allied 
industries followed the pattern of 
previous years and sharply reduced 
operations. Oregon's weekly average 

rose from 8,800 to 12,200 and Washington's 
from 19,200 to 24,400. 


Developments in the Regions 
REGION I 


The unemployment ratios for November in 
all States in this region were below 
those for October. Rhode Island's ratio, 
which dropped from 4.6 to 3.5 percent, 
wes the only ratio above the national 
average. Initial claims for the region 
as a whole remained about the same as in 
October, but continued claims were 19 
percent below the levels of the preceding 


month. 


Connecticut: The small rise in initial 
claims was attributed to seasonal lay~ 
offs in the garment, hat, and Christmas 
trade industries, and to temporary lay+ 
offs by radio firms. Continued claims, 
however, dropped for the fourth successive 
month, from 27,200 to 21,000. Although 
this State takes compensable claims on 

a biweekly basis, many claims this month 
were for one week because of seasonal 
conditions in the garment industry and 
the rapid turnover of claimants. 


Maine: Layeoffs from seasonal industries, 
primarily food processing, and short- 
term lay-offs in one firm engaged in 
making miscellaneous wood products 
accounted for the increase of 1,100 in 
initial claims. 


Massacmsetts: Although initial claims 
were only slightly above the October 
levels, seasonal lay-offs in apparel, 
shoe manufacturing, and other industries 
were reported. 


New Hampshire: A lower level of both 
types of claims was reported for 
November despite lay-offs in the textile 
and woodworking industries. 


Rhode Island: Initial claims remained 
about the same as in October but con= 
tinued claims dropped appreciably as 
employment increased at the approach 
of the Christmas season. 


Vermont: The decline in all claims was 





the result of the recall of workers 
temporarily laid off because of the 
drought and the resultant hydroelectric 
power shortage. Anothér factor in the 
decline was the increased activity as 
manufacturers and merchants prepared 
for the Christmas holidays 


REGION II-III 


Except for the rise in New York's initial 
claims, both types of claims in November 
in all States were below the October 
levels. The unemployment ratios for 
Delaware and Pennsylvania were the only 
ones to show a decline for November. 

The 4.7 percent in New York was the 
highest in the Nation. 


Delaware: The resumption of fulltime 
activity in the Dover food-processing 
plants accounted for the State-wide 
decline in initial and mntinued claims. 


New Jersey: No significant economic 
developments took place during November, 
although both initial and continued 
claims dropped sharply. The decline 
reflected the high levels of induse 
trial and business activity. 


New York: The sharp increase in 
initial claims during November was 
primarily due to the substantial lay— 
offs in the New York City needle 
trades. The increase in initial 
claims was not sufficient to arrest 
the downward trend in continued 
claims of the past 3 months, which 
showed a further decline of 87,600 
in November. Unusvally good weather 
conditions held the initial claims 
from the construction and resort 
industries to a minimm. 


Pennsylvania: The principal reason for 
the decline in both types of claims was 
the short workemonth. November contain- 
ed 18 days as compared with 23 days in 
October; the holidays on November 4 
and 11 were ignored in the count since 
Claims which would have been filed on 
those days were filed on a later date 
of the month. The daily average of 
initial claims, however, rose during 
November. Contributing to this ine 
crease were a strike of department 
store employees in the early part of 
the month, seasonal lay-offs in the ~ 
construction and food industries, 

and scattered lay-offs in the glass, 
leather, textile, distilling, and 


steel industries. 


REGION IV 

e 
The unemployment ratio for November 
in each State in this region remained 
the same or declined from the October 
levels. The 2.0 percent in West 
Virginia was the highest in the region. 
Initial claims rose in each State but 
District of Columbia and West Virginia 
during November, while continued claims 
declined in all States. 


Maryland: Temporary lay-offs in the 
beverage, clothing, glass, and tin 
industries accounted for the rise in 
initial claims. Lay=-offs continued 

in the canning industry. Claims were 
received from shipbuilding workers 

who were not recalled after the 
settlement of the recent labor dispute. 
The overeall decline in continued claims 
was attributed to the recall of clothing 
industry workers and seasonal hiring in 
retail establishments. There were ine~ 
creases in the Haston and Hagerstown 
areas, however, because of lay-offs 

in previous months in the canning and 
aircraft industries. 


North Carolinas The rise of 18 percent 
in initial claims for November was sig- 
nificant in that it was a reversal of 
the downtrend since July. About two- 
thirds of the November initial claims 
were new claims, principally from 
recently unemployed tobacco workers. 
Many of the regular seasonal workers 
will not file since they are interested 
only in seasonal tobacco-processing 
work. Continued claims in this State, 
however, dropped for the fourth suc» 
cessive month, from 92,800 in. July 

to 25,900 in November. The opposite 
trends of the two types of claims 
indicates a short period of unemploy- 
ment, and possibly reflects the ine 
fluence of the recent amendment to 

the State law which requires a worker 
to show that he is seeking work in his 
own behalf. 


Virginia; Business conditions generally 
were flourishing, with a high level of 
employment reported by nearly all sece 
tions of the States. Initial claims 
rose slightly from October but appar 
ently in response to seasonal influence. 
The approaching end of the fruit season 
and the food-processing season brought 

& number of workers into local offices. 
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Tobacco workers were beginning to be 
released in the Danville area, but 
most of these had nearly exhausted. 
their wage credits prior to the start 


of the season. Other layemoffs were 
sporadic and evidently of local sig- 
nificance only. 


REGION V 


Monthly data on Ohio's claims are not 
available but substantial declines in 
initial and continued claims were re~ 
ported by the other two States~— 
Kentucky and Michigan. Michigan's un- 
employment ratio for November dropped 
from 2.8 to 1.9 percent. The ratios 
in Kentucky and Ohio were 2.0 andl. che 
percent, respectively. 


Michigen: The Ane of 30,300 in initial 
claims and 69,500 in continued claims 
during November reflected the abnormally 
high levels in October caused by the 
lay-offs in the automotive industry 
because of a shortage of steel. 


Ohio: Data on claims for the month 
are not available but the weekly data 
during November indicate that both 
types of claims were at about the same 
levels as in October. 


REGION VI 


Initial claims rose slightly in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, but declined in Indiana, 
while continued claims declined in all 

3 States. All the unemployment ratios 
were 2.0 percent or less. 


Illinois: Initial claims rose slightly 
but continued claims dropped sharply 

1 flecting both increased business 
activity and the high number of persons 
exh usting their benefit rights. 


Indiana: The decline in the claims load 
for the State during November was due 
partially to the decrease in the New 
Castle area where an automobile plant 
resumed operations after having been 
shut down because of material shortages. 
In the Fort Wayne area, however, the 
claim load rose as a result of a strike 
in one plant and an inventory lay-off 

at another. 


Wisconsin: The increase in initial 
claims in several localities was 
attributed to seasonal factors and 


_ weather conditions. 


REGION VII 


The unemployment ratios for November 

in each State but Tennessee dropped 
below those for October. The 3.7 
percent in Tennessee and the 2.9 
percent in Florida were above the 
national average. Alabama, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina reported slight 
increases in initial claims while 

all States reported a decline in cone 
tinued claims. 


Alabama; Continued claims in this 
State have dropped about 10,000 ver 
month for 3 successive months. Initial 
claims, however, showed a moderate in- 
crease during November. The initial 
claim increase was partially due to 
rainy weather over a period of several 
weeks which made road construction work 
almost impossible and slowed down saw- 
milling activities in several areas. 
The relatively small lay-offs in the 
textile and primary metal industries 
contributed to the new initial claim 
load. 


Florida: The. smaller claims load for 
November was primarily the result of 
the reopening of the citrus canning 
and citrus packing plants and prepara- 
tions for the winter tourist season. 


Georgia: Every local office in this 
State reported a smaller compensable 
claim load for November than October. 
The large declines in the Covington, 
Lagrange, Macon, and Rome offices 
reflected imoroved employment conditions 
at textile mills. 


Mississippi: The small increase in 
initial claims was mainly due to lay~= 
offs in the shipebuilding, garment, and 
construction industries. While a con- 
siderable volume of continued claims 
was received from former workers in 
these industries, thay were more than 
offset by the fewer number received 
from unemployed workers in other 
industries. 


South Carolina: Among the factors 
responsible for the increase in initial 
claims was a lay-off in a Rock Hill food- 
packing company because of lack of flour. 


Tennessee: Initial and continued claims 
for November were below the October levels 
desnite lay-offs in the construction and 
lumbering industries caused by bad weather 





and minor lay-offs in textiles because 
of lack of a market. 


REGION VIII 


For the second successive month, all 
the unemployment ratios for November 
in this region were below 1 percent. 
Initial claims were up in all States— 
the increase for the region amounting 
to 67 percent. Only North Dakota and 
South Dakota showed a rise in con» 
tinued claims; the increases, however, 
amounted to less than 50. 


Minnesota: The rise in new and addi- 
tional initial claims was State-wide 
and was attributed to seasonal ine 
fluences. 


North Dakota: Lay-offs in construc~- 
tion and other seasonal industries 
accounted for the increase in both 
initial and continued claims. 


REGION IX 


Oklahoma was the only State in this 
region to report a decline in initial 
claims, but all States reported a 
decline in continued claims. All the 
November unemployment ratios remained 
the same or declined from those for 
October. The 2.8 percent in Oklahoma 
was the only one above the national 
average. 


Kansas: New and additional initial 
claims showed a seasonal gain in 
November which was reflected in 
practically every local office in 
the State. 





Missouri; Adverse weather conditions, 
primarily affecting the construction 
and mining industries accounted for 
the substantial increase in initial 
claims during Nowember. 


Oklahoma: Although initial and con 
tinued claims for November were below 
those for October, a considerable 
volume of initial claims were received 
from construction workers who were 
laid off as a result of adverse 
weather conditions. 


REGION X 


Initial claims for the region ae a whole 


were 15 percent above those in October 
with all 3 States participating in the 
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increase. Continued claims, however, — 
dropped 12 percent although New Mexico 
reported a small increase in these claims. 
Louisiana's unemployment ratio for 
November was 2.0 percent while those in 


New Mexico and Texas were under 1 percent. 


Louisiana: Part. of the increase in ; 
initial claims was attributed to the un~ 
certain conditions in the New Orleans 
shrimp industry. A large portion of the 
claims filed by the workers in this ine 
dustry were for partial unemployment. 


Texas: Factors primarily responsible 
for the November increase in initial 





claims are (1) completion of the harvest 


season; (2) lay-offs in related induse 
tries such as cotton gins, compresses, 
warehouses, cottonseed oil mills, and 
cotton gin machinery firms; and (3) une 
favorable weather conditions which ree 
sulted in curtailed construction activ— 
ities. The general high level of 
employment in retail and wholesale 
trades and service industries contri- 
buted to the continued, decline in the 
number of continued claims filed. 

There was a considerable decrease in 
all types of claims filed by female 
claimants due to temporary employment 
of women workers in retail trade at the 
approach of the holiday season. 


REGION XI 


Except for initial claims in Utah and 
continued claims in Colorado, both 

types of claims were above the October 
levels in all 5 States. Utah's unem. 
ployment ratio of 2.5 percent was above 
the national average while all the others 
were 1.1 percent or below. 


' Colorado: The increase in the number 


of initial claims over the October totals 
was due primarily-to reduced employment 
in food-processing and other industries 
which occurs each year at thie time. 


Idaho: The 1,900 initial claims received 
in November were about 3 times the number 
received in October. Fall weather cone 

ditions accounted for this incrsae® as 
rainy and cold weather caused a seasonal 


slowdown in the lumber, farming, and cone — 


struction industries. 


Montana: All types of claims rose during 
November over the October totals. The 
increase was seasonal in nature; heavy 
snowfalls halted many construction 
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projects as well as agricultural activity. 


Utah: The marked decline in initial 
claims reflected the volume received 
last month as a result of the railroad 
trainmen's strike which precipitated 
considerable unemployment in adjacent 
Mines, mills, and smelters. This 
strike began October 22 and ended on 
November 6. 


REGION XII 


The unemployment ratio for November 

in each State in this region was above 
the national average, ranging from 2.6 
percent in Arizona to 4.3 percent in 
California. Both types of claims in 
Arizona, and continued claims in 
California declined in November; other- 
wise both types of claims in all the 
other States in this region showed an 
increase. 


California: The increase of 7,200 in 
initial claims was attributed to claime 
filed against the newly available Aprile 
June wage credits. A major factor in 
the decline of continued claims was the 
rescheduling of claimants in compensable 
status which delayed to December the 
filing of some claims which otherwise 
would have been filed in November. 
Another factor was the continued high 

- employment in construction, and women's 
apparel and retail trades, particularly 
in the metropolitan areas. However, 
continued claims in the northern rural 


areas increased, reflecting a decline 
in harvesting and processing of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Nevada: Seasonal layeoffs of con» 
struction workers as well as the 
closing of one gambling establishment 
accounted for the small increase in 
initial claims. 


Oregon: The increased claim load 
during November followed the pattern 
of the previous years as food procegsing, 
construction, lumbering, and allied 
industries reduced operations. The 
number of additional initial claims, 
however, declined from October when 
lay-offs in food processing were at 
their peak, particularly among women 
working in fish, fruit, and vegetable 
canning. 


REGION XIII 


Alaska: The principal factors in the 
increased claims load for November 
were the closing of the fishing season 
and the shut-down of the mines in the 
Anchorage and Fairbanks districts. 


REGION XIV 


Haweii: The drop in initial claims 
was due to the job openings in retail 
trade because of the Christmas trade. 
Continued claims rose, however, as 
workers from the pineapple»«canning 
industry were laid off. 
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Table 2.--Initial claims received in local offices, by State, November 1947 


Region and State 


Fotal 1/. e@eeeeeee ee e@ereeee 
Region I; 
COnMNGCtLCUt. scsccebicccee sisaece 
Main@s.csccaccdcvcccccceccvors ° 
Massachusetts... .cccccccccces e 
New Hampshire eevece eocece eoeee 
Rhode Island........ w sie efore ove rx 
Vermonte..ccccccccesccccnces ee 
Region II-III; 
Delaware..cecces Cccccccccccce e 
New Jereeyeccccscesccccccccne : 
New York..... Ce eccccreccesece e 
Pennsylvania..ccoccccce eecccce ° 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia....... ose 
Maryland...ssecee eveeeseece eveee 
North Carolina e@eceeeece eerveecce 
Virginia. ocecececcce eeeececece . 
West Virginia. .ccccee eocccccce 
Region V: 
Kentucky. eceee eeoccesecece eeccce 
Michigan. e@eeeeee e@eereeeeeee e 
Ohio 2/..cccccee wis c vaeeé belas'e ° 
Region VI 
TU 1Ino 16 seis ce acteisiwicta beisie'e oeierete ° 
Wndianascccecscvcces cece ce ecccce 
WLSCONSLDs cow cc betes Cevecen cece 
Region VII: 
PLADAMAS cc ccc «cas cuic tics kcieces 
WlOridasiccscuceree'e Coecese esce 
Georgia eecccve Coes etosroesece® 
Mississippi. .ccscciccccsccccce 
South Caroling. cscs aleases t's 
TenneGSsee....ccsccccccees coves 
Region VIII; 
Iowa.... eeeceecee eee eoeee eecce 
Minnesota...covccscces ele wie cies 
Webraska.s..ccccsocscsccce ecco 
North Dakota. e@eeeneeee @eeeeereecee 
South Dakot@sociscielsicie sce ceicene 
Region IX: 
Arkkenbad.ceseccccee eeetve eeeseeee 
Kansas. e e . e eee e e 
Missouri..ccoces eonee eoccce 
OkLAhOma .cccccsecc coe cacnclcice 
Region X: 


LOULSL ADRs. cccccccccceccescoes 
New Vex G0. ccccccccccvcsscocs 
TORS eccccccccsccccecsescccesee 
Region XI: 
Odloradociccccvsceccesccccebas 
Tdahocodcersccesiococvesee covesie 


Montenae>.cacevcscvecsscccs vese 
Utah @eeveveeee eee eeeeoeeevoeeeoeon ee e 
Wyoming. .ece. eevee eeceeeeesvesvee 
Region XII: 
Arizona. e ee ee @eeoeoeee ee ° 
California. Cooereoereresereeee® e 
Nevada. cansccescrece coctcenes 
OVO BON si. saisiesinivialicis’ets « c pera'she.ve 
Washington... eeererecccece eevee 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
ALaSle tea ceasoaes tie sas Oeste 
Hawaii eereeevese eoee ee eeee o 









New 
All claimants 
aes shenee rect 
claimants 


Number 


October November 
1947 1946 


i/ Includes estimate for Ohio and for Arizona for women claimants only. 


2/ Date not yet received. 





3/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a 
benefit emount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


U/ Date estimated by State agency, 


Note: This table is corrected to December 17, 1947. 
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Table 3.--Continued claims 1/ received in local offices, by State, November 1947 


Region and State 


Total Bf aceve eeeeeeve ee 
Region I; 

USnNectl Cts ccanecscnevvece 
MAIN Gn aiace Kees a ubene eco uae 
Massachusetts......06 estes 
New Hampshire.......seeee ° 
Fhode Island.......ssee0e oe 
PMO G ses sles ens 6 te cle oes 


Region II-III: 
Delaware. ...ccocccsccsccne 


New Jersey. .ccecsreccccce ° 
OM RLOT sa viesisac'ee s,ces see 
Pennsylvania. .cccoscscceve 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia...... 
MALY TONG bys sivieicic ccnivisin's 6 « e 
North Carolina..c.cescecs e 
Wo DR LEAA WE <'s\cs sisie si dicle'sle's ce 
West Virginia........ece.- e 
Region V: 
RONCU CEs 6 c.6:3\s10.0.5'0.0'0 e000 6:0 
Michigan..... Sevoucevecs oe 
Ohio u/. ®Peeeeereseoeveoee ee ° 
Region VI: 
Illinois . cores 
PSIPLADE vieis c/a e's =\ejs-e 6,0 00.910, & ° 
Wisconsin...... eae bineictes # . 
Region VII: 
ALADEMA.. cccccacccccccene ° 
POT) OC cag: wis 0 e.0's.cle ee &a)4.0.6 ° 
Georgia... cccccee Sealevews e 
Mississippi...cccoce eecee e 
South Carolina..... Ribs csic'e 
MemnCESCC. ccaacccssccescce 
Region VIII: 
LGW S leleleie Se/6 ele leo w 0:40 eons 
Minnesota... e@et@ereeoveeese® 
Nebraska.....+6 ens Saisie c's ° 
North Dakota... e@eneeoveoeeeed 
South Dakota...e.. Rete niente 
Region IX; 
Arkansasecccocccoes occcce ° 
Kansas eoteees ree eeoeceees ° 
Missouricccccccccces eeccece 
ORLAROMA, cece cuscsecececes 
Region X: 
Lov silane. .ccccsvecssecves . 
New Mexico. .cccccccces siete 
Texas. ecetoeessecn e@ovcccce e 
Region XI: 
Coloxvadossccescecs e@eeeoeee e 
Idanos.scoe eoeccecces eeccce 
MGB LONGs + tals bc'cess ce 8 cihicic ° 
Utah, eeceeeeereaeeeoee eee dee . 
WOME lees. so-5,0)ris br sie sis ee 
Region XII: 
Arizona....0.- wecccesccce e 
California. .cecccce va 8e 
Nevada. eeenve eereteeoeeeere 
Oregon erreee ereeerce eeeeee 
Washington...ccecoee eeoee e 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
MIROER acu t seg baiee’s eeoee ee 
Hawaii. e@eeeee e@ersreeeeeesee® 






All claimants 





1947 


~6,218 
-709 
-28,013 
-1,932 
-15, 681 
-701 


1,956 
43,101 
-87 ,588 
-58,595 


-2,077 
-5,660 
-6,210 
-3,413 
-4+,737 


-7, 836 
-69,597 


~46 , 665 
-3 (8) 
-1,7 % 


-11, 350 
-17, 319 
-&,786 
-3, 415 


-2,799 
-7,269 


-999 


+75332 


+740 
+607 


y In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
/ 


2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims. 
Includes estimate for Ohio and for Arizona for women claimants only. 


4/ Data not yet received. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 17, 1947. 


Amount of change 


Pe Women 


claimants 


October November 















Compensable 
All Wonen 
claimants claimants 


spotaee 
643, 20 
151, an 


11,117 
27,748 


23,116 © 


12,580 
25,734 


25,570 
116,127 


Se 


162,013 


30,997 
14,527 


31,705 
38,879 
27,918 
10,661 


39,616 
82,013 


1,191 
%, 31 


1,215,000 


11,168 
51,859 


87,626 


nis beh 


Table 4.--Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, November 1947 


Region and State 


TOUS La cicle clears siarcierers 
Region I: 
Connecticut. ..cecccssee 
Maln@s.ceve decuctec cies FS 
Massachusetts.....cseee ° 
New Hampshire.......ec6 
Rhode Island.....ccceoce 
Vermont ccies cic cc cs elssiee ° 
Region II-III: 
Delawareseccecccoocscese 
New Jersey...cccssscece 
WEW DVOPK if testers cic orcisioisie 
Pennsylvania...... sisesie 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 
Maryland sc. cscee sees ce ° 
North Carolina......... 
Virginia. .cscsscsvcwse . 
West Virginia...... wees 
Region V; 
Kentucky. .ccucs vee sis ese 
Michigan....ccccece sea: 
OHS ss scstere aleie stelelete siete ° 
Region VI; 
Illinois. «cc. occccesese 
ENA Grice sinisia visieiciele wove 
Wisconsin...e.... eccces 
Region VII; 
Alabama.......- coves ee 
PlOrL AH siecsicislerc/orsie nts tots ry 
GOOTELO.ciscls ccileoice sic e 
Mississippi......sscece 
South Carolina...... oon 
TenneSSCC...ccccecscce ° 
Region VIII: 
"lowes ooo s sotete we ree “ 
Minnesota...c.ceoe oecce 
Nebraska...... Sipieisters aac 
North Dakota....sseces 
South Dakot@escccssse re 
Region IX: 
ATKEBTEAS csccsccccccsns 
KaneaSeccesccccee eoeeee 


Mi sgo0utlhiccccece cancvieoece 
Oklahoma..scececcceesee 
Region X3 
Louisiana..cccccccrrece 
New Mexicdccccccccccece 
TOXAGs cccccceccececcs cos 
Region XI: 
Colorado cccccccccccccse 
Tdaho...cccccccecccsece 
Montana. .ccsecccccccecce 
Utah. cecasccveseccscence 
Wyoming. .cccccccccccccs 
Region XII; 
APLZONB: coeccccsevocece 
California... cecccesscce 
NOVEGRs cecccaccecweeuce 
Oregonecscccccseccccese 


Washington....ccccorccse 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

ALGSER... ccc cctrceses e 

HOWOL 1 9 cl cceee's clee cn cae 









All types of unemployment Total unemployment 


Weeks compensated 


A pas . Benefits Weeks Benefits Average 
paid 1/ compensated paid weekly 


Number 
October | November payment 
1947 1946 
2,343,547 | -638,930 $41,655,258 | 2,210,810 [839,908,201 | $18.05 


29,079 556,941 
11,173 153,223 
117,461 2,473,738 
7,946 114,097 
29, 850 : 615,138 
3,279 53.522 









Ee 50, 830 

164,719 3,184, 286 

631,523 11,962, 622 11, 363,8 2 
141,033 2,432,483 138,010 | 2,403,39 


11,728 191,323 | 11,582 188,956 
24,721 437,522 22,139 402,193 
19,985 a4 233,065 19,273 227, 463 
Li er2 140, 631 10,796 | 137,120 
18, 740 280,054 14,373 221, b64 


2, 282 221, 2u5 19,381 215,712 
90,700 S 1,693,028 79,024 1,570,332 
58, 264 9) 997, 461 56,532 980 , 267 


132,558 » 313,615 2,161,706 
25,143 24 407, 823 
13,476 200, 352 


Pee 
319,403 
105,416 
168, 828 
617.538 


6,367 
148,918 
34,587 
3,532 
5, 892 


181,710 


353,292 


333535 
g 1,368 el, 
17,766 245,083 


2,736 ho ,988 
2157 

1,281 

136,720 

10,143 


erie 
5.929,00 
66,126 

513,505 

| +11,593 1,379,355 1,342,607 

+473 35,023 1,4 4, 274 
+962 +1,594 55,060 ali tahoy 





1 Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 17, 1947. 
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Table 5.—Bumber of individuals,1/ compensated for all types of unemployment during weeks 


ended in November, mumber receiving first payments, and number exhausting benefits, by 
State, November 1947 








Individuals compensated First 
during weeks ended-- paynents 


Botale oes cease 636,782 59239 119 172,769 |22k a, 766 65,055 65,055 88,029 


Exhaustions 
Region and State 


November 1 


Region I: 
Connecticut....ccceccs 1 te 
Maine....... ais clelvisle ve 263 
Massachnsetts...sseee 4,475 
New Hampshire....seee fe 
Rhode Island...... ioe 1,048 
Vermont...ceccsccovce 56 
Region II-III; 
DelawarGs.cccccecece . 180 
New TOPE oc rccccccce 4,988 
MGW CLOT sis cuccedecee 0 
Pennsylvania. seeccece 13,550 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia, 272 
Maryland...ccsseccsee 1,546 
North Carolina.....e 675 
Virginia. occcsccccece 930 
West Virginia........ 895 
Region V: 
Kentucky.... eeovccse 873 
Michigan. e@eereeesreeoes 6,493 
Ohi Gs cae e@oereven eevee 4,630 
Region VI: 
Illinois. eeoeereeee 6,245 
Indiana eeeeeerereroeee eo 1,183 
Wiscongine..coccccses 782 
Region VII 
Alabama eeereeeeeeeee oe 1,751 
Florida eeeeecvesee eocve ghg 
Georgia. rere eee ed 2 708 
Mississippl....... eve 4 
South Carolina....... 15 
Pennessee..sccccccces 2,217 
Region VIII: 
LOWE sco. watenes 6 ths 2A 543 
Minnesota. eeeeereece ° 571 
Nebraska. ...++ weet ous, 
North Dakota.....ee0. 1 
South Dakota...c.... 1 
Region IX: 
ArkanSas..cccccccccce 2,055 
Kansas... owsece 645 
Missouri s.cccccdccccs 2,452 
Oklahona eeoeeeeeee eeoee 1,24 
Region X: 
TOULSLANAscadecccees . 2,298 
New Mexico.......e0. ° 
Texas... eeee eeeee 3,258 
Region XI: 
Colorado....sccve “aco 180 
Idaho. e@eeeteeeeee eeecee 119 
Montana........- asoren 106 
CRIES 5 oe nV ue es. ee s ; 158 
Wyoming eeeceere eeoses ho 
Region XII: 
ASL EOURS wc sce tose os 179 
Caltiformias. suacccce.e 14, 247 
MAVOOR sa cesuctace ses 69 
Oregone..ceeesee bewed . 1,259 
Washington......see : 17,161 1,398 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
AL AMER ac ateeiet ie wesine 66 oe al 
BAWALlorcicic cle wc crt cies 852 13 





1/ The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of weeks compensated. This assumption may 
result in a slight overstatement of the number of individuals. 


ote: ‘This table is corrected to December 17, 1947. 
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Table 6.~- Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, ty State, weeks ended in November 1947 
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mployment insurance claims, not distributed b 


3 these amount to less than 1 percent of the totel, 


oyed persons represented by railroad une 


under illness and disability proviso 


Total includes unempl 
Includes claims 


2/ Includes partial and part~total unemployment, 


2/ 
ty Less than 50, 
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Table 7.--Insured unemployment 1/ in the continental United States, weeks ended July 7, 1945, to November 29, 1947 


[in thousands; corrected to Dec. 30, 1947/ 









Insured unemployment 


Insured wmemployment 























Under 
veterans 
unempl oye 
ment 
allowance 


Under 
State 
unemploy- 


Under 
railroad 
unemploy- 
ment 
insurance 
program 


October 


November 


December 














SER 


Ba 


October 6 
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Sr 
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November 3 


PREP RP PPP 


eo e+e + 


FUU FE 
S33 E55 


RARS SE SS 


December 1 


OW 
© Dory 


oe eee se es ewe © Se we ew 
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January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
September 
July October 
673 
August ne he November 
1, 
1, 650 
1, 635 
1,55 
September 1, p26 
1,491 
1, 329 
1,205 


1/ Includes insured partial and part-total unemployment. 
2/ Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims amount to less than 1 percent of total. 


Source: (1) State unemployment insurance claius reported to Bureau of Employment Security, (2) estimate of unemploy~ 


ment allowance claims reported to Veterans Administration, and (3) railroad unemployment insurance claims reported 


to the Railroad Retirement Board, 
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RECONVERSION UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR SEAMEN : 
July «= September 1947 ; @ 





Reconversion unemployment benefite for Requests for Wage Transcripts 

seamen became payable under title XIII 

of the Social Security Act on July &, Between July 8 and September 30, 14,467 
1947. This title authorizes the pay- requests from State agencies for wage 
ment of benefits, through June 1949, to transcripts were received by the Bureau 
persons who were employed by the War of OldeAge and Survivors Insurance. These 
Shipping Administration (or by its requests do not mean, however, that in 
operating successor, the U. S. Maritime each instance the claimant actually has 
Commission) as an officer or member of Federal maritime wage credits. Forty-one 
a crew on or in connection with an percent of the reauests were received 
American vessel under-a contract ffom California, 19 percent from New York, 
entered, into in the United States. 33 percent from other seaboard States, 
Such employment is excluded from and 7 percent from the Great Lakes and 
coverage under the State unemployment inland States. 


insurance programs as Federal employment. 
The unusually high proportion of requests 


State unemployment insurance agencies from California is explained by 4,120 
act as agents for the United States in requests received from California during 
paying reconversion unemployment benefits July, as compared with 923 and 862 in 
to these Federal maritime workers in August and September, respectively. The 
accordance with the provisions of their disproportionate number of requests for 
own State laws. For this purpose, wage transcripts from California during 
employment and wages in Federal maritime Julv is due to the fact that under an 
service are treated as if they were interpretation of its law, California 
covered by State law. Wages paid an considered that it already covered seamen 
individual for Federal maritime employ- with WSA wage credits and, therefore, 
ment during the State's base~period are had been paying benefits to these seamen 
combined with any other base-period prior to the inauguration of the Federal ( 
wages paid him for employment covered program. Moreover, the fact that many 
by the State law in order to determine seamen had thus already established 
eligibility for benefits, weekly benefit benefit years extended the base~periods 
amount, and duration of benefits. Thus, of these claimants back to 1945 when % 
a claimant who has sufficient Federal War Shipping Administration employment 
maritime wage credits during his base was at or near its peak. 
period is eligible for benefits under 
this plan, even though he may have had Determinations Made by State Agencies 
no or an insufficient amount of wage 
credits from employment covered by the Although State employment security 
State law to entitle him to benefits. agencies requested 14,467 wage transcript 
When a claimant's State wage credits between July 8 and September 30, 1947, 
Qualify him for less than the maximum they report having made only 7,534 deter- 
benefits payable, combining thege with minations of monetary eligibility under 
Federel maritime wage-credits may in- this program. Normally, the number of 
crease his benefit amount, duretion, monetary determinations may be expected ‘ 
or both. The cost of the extra pay to be somewhat less than the number of 
ments resulting from this combining requests for wage transcripts because 
of wage credits is met from funds some Claimants may not have had any WSA 
appropriated by Congress for this wage credits within their base-period “ 
purpose, amounting to $2,200,000 for and because of the time which elapses 
the current fiscal year. between the receipt of @ request by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivore Insurance 
Evidence of employment and wages paid and the rendering of a determination by 
under the jurisdiction of the U. S. the State agency concerned. This latter 
Maritime Commission and the War Shipping is especially significant for those 
Administration is contained in wage requests received near the end of the 
reports submitted to the Bureau of Old- quarter. 
Age and Survivors Insurance. A transcript 
of any Federal maritime wages paid to an Special factors, however, have increased 
individual who cléims to have had Federal the discrepancy between requests for . ( ¥ 
maritime employment is furnished to State trenscripts and determinations. Maryland, 7 
agencies on request, by the Bureau of Old- which initiated 389 requests prior to 


Age and Survivors Insurance. September 30, did not report the number 





of determinations made during the quarter 
and in California, determinations were 
only 23 percent of the requests received 
by OASI. This difference between the ‘wo 
California figures is due, in part, to 
the fact that California did not include 
determinations for claimants who had had 
‘both WSA and State wage credits end who 
were eligible for maximum benefits on 
the basis of the latter. 


Distribution of monetary determinations, 
in general, follows that for the requests 
for WSA wage transcripts: again the ol 
seaboard States accounted for the over- 
whelming majority-~91 percent; the 6 

Great Lakes States (Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin), 
for 3 percent and the remaining 21 inland 
States, for 6 percent. Among the seaboard 
States, California accounted for 18 per-~ 
cent of all reported determinations and 
New York for 26 percent. 


Claimants with WSA wage credits only.=-- 
Of the 7,534 determinations, U5 percent 
were on claims filed by workers who 
qualified solely on the basis of WSA 
wage credits (table 1). These claimants 
would otherwise not have been eligible 
for benefits under the provisions of 
State laws except for California. An 
additional 9 vercent of the determina» 
tions were for workers who had no State 
wage credits and whose WSA wage credits 
were insufficient to qualify for 
benefits. 


The proportion of claim determinations 
filed by workers with WSA wage credits 
only varied widely among the States. 
This proportion averaged 52 percent in 
the seaboard States, 72 percent in the 
Great Lakes States and 66 nercent in the 
inland States; it varied from 3° to 64 
percent in the 6 largest seaboard States. 
These differences suggest marked varie= 


tions from State to State in the 
employment patterns of workers employed 
on WSA vessels. 


Claimants with State and WSA e credits 
combined.--Combined State and WSA wage 
credits were reported for 46 percent of 
all claimants for whom determinations 
were made. Most of these claimants, 

(30 percent of all cleim determinations) 
were eligible for an increase in the 
benefit amount, the duretion of benefits 
or both. Ten percent of all claimants 
were eligible for maximum benefits on 
the basis of their State wage credits 
while for 6 percent, the combined wage 
credits were insufficient to entitle 
the claimant to eny benefits (table 1). 


Beneficiaries and Payments 


During July-September 1°47, more than 
2,400 workers received some payment 
under the reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen program. This 
figure excludes the large number of 
workers who received some payment in 
California, for whom data were not 
reported. In the States which reported, 
the largest number of beneficiaries 
filed in New York. In this State, 
there were 556 beneficiaries under the 
program, excluding a small number of 
beneficiaries who were in compensable 
status prior to July 8 and who received 
a redetermination. 


These 2,400--odd beneficiaries received 
payments for 9,500 weeks of unemployment, 
or an average of 3.9 weeks per beneficiary. 
Payments to them amounted to $184,000, of 
which $170,000 was payable from Federal 
funds and $1,000 from State funds. An 
additional $219,383 was paid to seamen 
4n Galifornia, including sll payments 

to seamen’ in compensable status at 

the beginning of this program. 
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Table 1.--Percentage distribution of new claim determinations under the @ 
Program of Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen, 
by tyne of claim and area. July-September 15)17 






























Claims filed by workers Claims filed by workers with 
with WSA wage credits WSA end State wage credits 
onl 

Area and State Total Insuf- Combined | Combined 











ficient its suffi- credits credits 
wage cient for resulting | insufficient 
credits! credits maximum in in- for any 
benefit creased benefit 1/ 
a benefit 
duration 


or both 1/ 





Total 6.0 
Seenoara states2/| 5.7 
California 3/ | 100.0 5.u 
Massachusetts | 100.0 0.9 f 
New York 100.0 3.8 
New Jersey 100.0 5 
Pennsylvania | 100.0 uy 
Washington 106.0 Le 
Great Lakes States} 100.0 8.7 
Inland States 100.0 6.9 


i The sum of the last three columns does not always equal the total shown in the 
preceding column because the latter in some States includes claimants with State 
wage credits less then those needed for maximum benefit whose WSA wage credits did 
not result in any increase in benefit. 

2/ 24 Seaboard States. 

3/ Exclusive of August and Sentember determinations for those cleimants whose State 
wage credits were sufficient for maximum benefit amount under State law. 


Note: This table is corrected to November 13, 1947. 
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DENIED CLAIMS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS 
APRIL-JUNE 1947 





In the second quarter of 1947, 127,952 
disqualifications 1/ were levied on — 
claimants, or about 4.8 for every hune 
dred initial claims filed by insured 
claimants (table 1). About half the 
disqualifications were based on the 
worker's voluntarily leaving work. In 
the same quarter, 156,517 claims were 
denied on the grounds that the claimant 
was unable to work or unavailable for 
‘work, These denials were 5.9 percent 
of the initial claims filed by insured 
claimants, The number of claims denied, 
@s well ae the number of disqualifiahe 
tions for refusal of suitable work, 
increased over those in the first quar- 
ter, while disqualifications for the 
other major issues were fewer than in 
the previous quarter. Of the disquale 
{fications imposed during the second 
quarter, 22 percent involved reduction 
of benefits or cancellation of wage 
credits, 43 percent resulted in post= 
ponement of benefits for the duration 
of unemployment, and 35 percent invol-~ 
ved only a postponement for a specified 
period. 


- Employment was at a high level through 
out the April-June quarter, New unen- 
ployment which did occur was mainly 
seasonal (citrus canning and tobacco 
industries) or the result of lack of 
orders or materials (textiles, leather, 
automobile and various metal~using and 
electrical industries). In addition, 
miners filed claims during their 
“safety holidey"; telephone workers 
filed claims during the labor dispute 
in this industry, although workers 
nemployed due to a labor dispute 

are generally disqualified for the 
duration of the stoppage. 


A large part of the 22=percent increase 
in initial claims of insured workers 
was the result not of this new unem- 
ployment but of the filing of "initial 
claims" in 11 States 2/ in which new 





1/ Excludes disqualifications for labor 
disputes, and receipt of other re« 
muneration.s 

2/ Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusette, 

New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Virginia. 


uniform benefit years began in this 
quarter, Many of these initial claims 
were filed by workers who had been in 
compensable status or who had exhausted 
benefits and were still unemployed at 
the close of the preceding uniform 
benefit year, In these 11 States, the 
number of initial claims filed by in» 
sured claimants increased 78 percent 
over the preceding quarter, while in 
the remaining States, they decreased 

8 percent, Thies disparity was height» 
ened by the heavy lay-offs in the 
garment, textile, and shoe industries 
in New York and the New England States, 
which all began new uniform benefit 
years in the second quarter, 


Able-sndeAvailable Requirement ~ 


Claims denied under the able-~end- 
available requirement increased 34 
percent from the first to the second 
quarter in the uniform-benefit~—year 
States but decreesed 5 percent in other 
States, If the figures for New York and 
Tllinois had been excluded from the 
figure for uniformbenefit-year States 
because their experience is not typical 
of such States 3/ the remaining nine 
uniformbenefit-year States would have 
shown an increase of 65 percent claims 
denied. 





3/ In Illinois, deniels under its 
special eligibility condition 
(that claimants who have drawn 
26 weeks of full benefit with. 
out at least 3 weeks of inter~ 
vening employment are ineligible 
for benefits) reduce the number of 
claimants who otherwise might be 
held ineligible under the “able 
and available” provision, In the 
second quarter, 4,566 claims were 
denied under this provision as 
compared with 14,299 claims denied 
under the able-andeavailable requires» 
ment. In New York, the new uniform 
benefit year does not begin until 
late in the quarter--June 5, This 
fact in 1946 apparently explained 
the postponement to the third calender 
quarter of an increase in the un» 
availability ratio that frequently 
occurred in other States in the first 
quarter of the new uniformbenefit~— 
year. 
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Table 1.--Disqualification determinations classified by issue, claims denied on issue unable to work, 
unavailable for work, by State, April-June 1947 1/ 
















Ratio of 
Total aosee Clains 


number of disqual denied 
disqual- ifications on desue 
Region and State ification Se isa tial unable and 
detereinat clains Voluntary | Miscon- | Suitable Other ailable 
iene filed by quit duct work Teasons ee vork 
insured 
claimants 


Number of disqualifications for 2/-- 




























Region I: 


Connecticut...... we 1,546 36,406 4.2 3,163 
Maine@.esoeee pie eelpian 522 25,475 2.0 672 
Massachusetts...c0 6.0 14, 354 
New Hampshire...... 3.5 170 
Rhode Island....... 3.7 1,040 
Vermont. cocnccs cleo 3-7 203 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...ceesesee 13.4 123 
New Jersey.c.sccece 2.1 5, 868 
New York. .5..sscce 1.2 13,974 
Pennsylvania.....oe 5.0 8,28 
Region IV; 
Vist. of Col.... ee 17.6 205 
Maryland......cees “ Ky 1,725 
North Carolina..... 4.7 3,015 
Virginia. ..cccccoce 6.9 1,084 
West Virginia...... 12.9 1,009 
Region V: 
Kentucky...... ocome 3.3 730 
Michigan eoeceove cove 11.2 8,609 
OB LO sie ciac ec niuintsintc oe 2.3 3,672 
Region VI: 
D1dS nol se cise recess 723 14,2 
Tndianas..sccccecce 5eb 1,7 
Wisconsin...... cece 9.1 890 
Region VII: 
Alabamas a. cclces ces - 14.2 4,7/6 
Florida..... otanan e 6.1 637 
QOOTELAscccoscccss ° 9.0 3,709 
Missiseippi......06 8.5 2,432 
South Carolina..... 15./ $31 
TPemnessee....cccver 3-6 7,970 
Region VIII: 
ToOWRsvccccvscncaces 15.8 831 
Minnesotas.ccscecse 42.8 757 
Nebraska. ..crcccces 8.5 631 
North Dakota.cscooe 10.6 356 
South Dakotac...ese 25.9 31 
Region IX: 
Arkansa8........+ we 4,8 1,205 
Kansasercessescece : 9.4 1,273 
Missourlsc.ccsscs oe 5.8 12, 808 
Oklahoma......s000 4,1 2,280 
Region X: 
Louisiana....ercoce ey 1,869 
New Mexico...seseeee 1,485 14.9 157 
POTS. secesercccece 4,021 4/ 19,529 20.6 4,615 
Region Xi: 
Coloradlo....cccccee 10.7 a 
ldahOsac wes pcvesse 7-8 
Vontanae.cccsscccce 6.7 5l 
DUGG. soles clea visivecane Tet 290 
Wroming:s «sacs ences Toor 174 
Region XII; 
ATi zOnB..cceccccees 9.2 174 
California..cersees 3.0 18,745 
Nevada....... eeenice 9.0 1862 
Oregonersscecccccce Bal 2,166 
Washington...cescee 5.6 2,212 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Al eskac cs iceweasrs 3.2 43 
Hewat c see cscs peek 13.2 0 


1/ Reflects only action at the lowest level. Effects of appeals not shown, 

e/ Excludes labor dispute, receipt of other remuneration, and able to work, available for work issues. 

3/ Includes 4,454 disqualifications for Illinois imposed under the provision that an individual shall be ineligible for 
benefits if he has been allowed his full weekly benefit amount for each of 26 weeks, and has not had at least 3 
weeks of work since the first of the 26 weeks, 

W Data represent new claims with sufficient wage credits only; State has no procedure for reporting additional claims. 


Notes This table is corrected to August 29, 1947 - 
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In the country as a whole, the ratio of 
denials to initial claims filed by insur- 
ed workers 4/ dropped between the first 
end second quarters from 6.9 to 5.9 
percent. Despite the general increase 
in the number of denials in the uniform 
benefit-vear States, in only two did the 
denial ratios increase; among the re- 
maining 38 jurisdictions 5/ the ratios 
increased in 28. Availability ratios 
tended to increase in States ‘in which 
large numbers of workers are employed 
in seasonal industries such as lumber- 
ing and logging, outdoor construction, 
agriculture, and food processing. The 
expansion of these activities in the 
second quarter increased the number 

of openings to which claimants could 

be referred and presumably increased 
the number of opportunities to test 

the availability of claimants. This 
seems at least a partial explanation 

of the increase in the availability 
ratios in three West Coast States (See 
below). The California increase may be 
partially due also to the introduction 
of closer administrative controls. 


During the second quarter of 1947, amend- 
ments to the eligibility provisions of 
several State laws which may affect the 
availability ratio become effective. The 
eligibility provisions in Delaware, Mery— 
land, and North Carolina were amended by 
adding the requirement that the claimant 
be "actively seeking work." North 
Carolina now also imposes a similar 
requirement during the off-season on 
those who are normally employed in 
seasonal employment, but with the 
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limitation that the work sought must 
be such that the claimant is qualified 
to perform it by past exnerience or 
training during the offseason. 
Tennessee, on the other hand, amended 
its requirement that claimants must 

be able to work and available for 
work by adding the provision, effec-~ 
tive February 21, 1947, that a | 
claimant shall not be considered to 
have failed to meet these conditions 
if this failure is due to illness or 
disability which occurred after his 
registration for work, provided that 
no work that would have been consid- 
ered suitable has been offered him 
since the beginning of his disability. 
The effects of these amendments, if 
any, are not yet discernible in the 
reported statistics. 


Changes in reporting techniques 
affected data on claims denied in 

some States. For example, Kansas 
includes among denials under the 
able-and-available requirement claims 
denied because of the claimant's 
failure to report without good cause 
and persons who are held to be "not 
unemployed. Oklahoma reports that, 
because of a change in its law, it 
includes among denials under the able- 
and-available requirement persons who 
are engaged in farming, who are self- 
employed, or who left work in order 

to marry. New York is including under 
this classification persons who left 
work under circumstances that indicate 
their withdrawal from the labor market 
and who are subject to a 6 weeks! 


Availability ratio (percent) 


State 1946 


Jan. = Mar. Apr. 


California 5.5 
Oregon 3.8 15.6 
Washington 29 


194 


sone | Jen. = mar. | ape. = sun 


5.8 6.6 
5.3 9.7 
3.8 rot 


4/ Occasionally referred to as the "ratio", prefixed by the particular issue to 


which it relates. 


5/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii because the numbers are insignificant. 





disqualification under the voluntary~ 
leaving provision on their return to the 
labor market. 


Disqualifications 


There was a wide variation in the number 
of disqualifications levied in relation 
to the number of initial claims filed 
by insured claimants. While this ratio 
was 4.8 percent for the country as a 
whole, it ranged from 2 percent or less 
in Maine and New York to more than 25 
percent in Minnesota and South Dakota 
{table 1). 


In the 11 States beginning a uniform 
benefit year in the second quarter, 

the reappearance of old unemployment 
among those filing "initial claims" 
appears to have affected the voluntary-= 
leaving and misconduct disqualifications. 
The voluntary~+leaving ratio declined for 
these 11 States combined from 2.2 to 1.2 
percent; in the remaining States the 
ratio remained practically unchanged. 

Of the latter 38 States, however, the 
ratio increased in 22. 6/ Similarly, 
the misconduct ratio declined in all 
but one of the 11 uniformbenefit- 

year States while the combined ratio 

for these States fell from 0.6 to 0.3 
percent as compared with a slight ine 
crease in the other States. Again, 

21 out of the 38 other States 6/ show 
ed increases in this ratio. This de- 
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California 






Oregon 


Washington 


Sao Aers 


cline in the national voluntary- 
leaving and misconduct ratios between 
the first and second quarters, which 
marked the beginning of the new uniform 
benefit year in 11 States in 1947, also 
occurred between the corresponding 
quarters of 1946. 


The suitable-work ratio appears less 
affected by the beginning of the new 
uniform benefit year, -although in all 
but 4 of these 11 uniformbenefit-year 
States, the ratio declined between 

the first and the second quarters of 
1947 and the ratio for the uniform 
benefit-year States combined fell from 
1.5 to 0.9 percent. In the remaining 
jurisdictions it rose from 0.9 to 1.3 
percent. However, between the corres- 
ponding quarters of 1946, 8 of the 11 
uniform-benefit-year States experienced 
an increase in this ratio. This differ~. 


ence in the experience of the two years 


is probably due to industrial factors; 
in 6 of the 11 uniformbenefit-year 
States there were a larger number of 
initial clairs filed by insured claim- 
ants in the second quarter of 1947 than 
in the same quarter of 1946. 


The suitable-work disqualification 
ratios tended to increase in the States 
in which expansion of seasonal activities 
increased the number of jobs to which 
claimants could be referred, as on the 
West Goast for example: 


Suitable-work ratio (percent) 


6/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii because the numbers are insignificant. 
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Amendments to disqualification pro- 
visions which may affect the disqualifi-~ 
cation ratio were enacted in several 
States in 1947. In Delaware, for 
example, an amendment restricted the 
former disqualification for voluntarily 
leaving without “good cause" to "good 
cause attributable to the employer." 

The misconduct disqualification appears 
to have been broadened by the subdstitu- 
tion, as the basis for this disqualifica- 
tion, of a discharge "for just cause in 
connection with his work" for the former 
separation for "deliberate misconduct in 
willful disregard of the employing unit's 
interests." The suitable-work disqualie 
fication also has been made more inclusive 
by the repeal of a provision following 
closely that in the Social Security 
Administration Manual of loyment 
Security Legislation and the substitution 
of a disqualification for refusing to 
accept an offer of work for which the 
claimant is "reasonably fitted." Georgia 

-amended its misconduct provision by 
deleting the word "misconduct" and 
substituting a discharge or suspension 
“for failure to obey orders, rules, or 
instructions" or for "failure to dis» 

‘charge the duties for which he was 
employed." The effects of the amend» 
ments in these States, if any, are not 
yet clearly discernible in the reported 
statistics. 


In other States, the disqualification 
ratios are affected by special circum 
stances relating to fairly unique proe 
visions, economic developments, or 
methods of reporting. In Iowa, for 
example, the high voluntary-leaving 

ratio of 11.5 percent may be attributable 
to the provisions of the Iowa law, as 
interpreted by the Iowa Supreme Court 

in Iowa Public Service Company v. 

Carl R. Rhode and Iowa Unemployment 
Compensation Commission (69u0 Iowa Ct. 
D, Ben.Ser. Vol. 5, No. 1; 230 Iowa 751; 
298 N.W. 794). Under this decision, a 
claimant may be disqualified for having 
voluntarily left any prior base-period 
employer without good cause attributable 
to him and all the claimant's wage credits 
prior to such a separation are cancelled. 
As & result, several voluntary-leaving 
disqualifications may be assessed against 
ae claimant when he files his claim and 
each involves a cancellation of all prior 
, wage credits. This ratio currently tends 
to be higher than that for the first three 
quarters of 1946 for two reasons. First, 


Weeause of the backlog of claims following 


Y-J Day, the agency temporarily discon 
tinued the practice of notifying all 
base~period employers of a claim filed 
but resumed it in the latter part of 
1946; and secondly, because under the 
Iowa act, claimants are not disqualified 
for leaving to take a better job. This 
provision came into play more frequently 
during the war years hae during recent 
quarters. 


In Minnesota, the exceptionally high 
vyoluntaryeleaving ratio~-40.4 and 34.6 
percent for the first two quarters of 
1947—-is also due to an unusual situa 
tion. Under the Minnesota act, the 3-7 
week disqualification for voluntarily 
leaving employment without good cause 
attributable to the employer involves 
not merely a disqualification from the 
last employer but also from base-neriod 
employers whom the claimant has left 

for this reason. As far as the claim 
ant is concerned, this disqualification 
is "satisfied" if the claimant has 
earned wages equal to his weekly benefit 
amount since the disqualifying separation. 
But for the employer whom a claimant has 
left under disqualifying circumstances, 
the imposition of a disqualification 
means that benefits paid on its expira- 
tion are not used in determining his 
future contribution rate for experience- 
rating purposes. The combined effect 

of these provisions leads to a tkchnical 
"disqualification" for each base-period 
employer whom a claimant has left under 
disqualifying circumstances, in order to 
“slear# the accounts of these employers 
for experience-rating purposes, even 
though the "disqualification" does not 
postpone benefits for the claimant who 
has earned the requisite amount since 
his separation. 


In Ohio, the "suitableework" ratio in- 
creased from 2.2 to 4.7 percent between 
the first and the second quarters. In 
Ohio, it should be noted, this disquali- 
fication is based on a claimant's refusal 


of work for which he is "reasonably fitted " 


The phrase "reasonably fitted" is more 
restrictive to the claimant than the 
criteria for determing suitability of 
work contained in most State laws; more- 
over, Ohio courts have held until 
recently that it does not mean "suitable 
work." The rise between these two quar- 
ters is due to a combination of circum 
stances. In the first querter, the 
number of job openings was substantially 
less then those in the preceding or 
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succeeding quarters; in addition, there 
were slightly fewer working days in the 
first querter. More important, however, 
initial claims increased sharply between 
the last quarter of 1946 end the first 
of 1947 because of many brief lay-offs 
due to inventory or the gas-fuel short- 
ege. Notwithstanding the substantial 
increase in initial claims, referral-e 
offers were not affected since these 
claimants were still "sttached" to 

their employers. Under these conditions, 
the number and the ratio of disqualifica- 
tions for refusing work dropped in the 
first quarter. 


As these conditions were not presert in 
the second quarter, and as job opportun- 
ities increased, the ratio returned to 
more normal levels. fhe introduction 
of a procedure whereby cleimants who 
had been unemployed for 10 or more 
successive weeks were referred to an 
employment service interviewer for 
further discussion of job opportunie 
ties also contributed to the increase. 


Length of Postponement or Reduction 


Of the 128,000 disqualifications 
imposed during the second quarter, 
99,600 or 77.8 percent involved 
postponements; more than half of these 
postponed for the duration of unemploy- 
ment. The remaining 28,300, or 22.2 
percent, involved reduction or cancel- 
lation of wage credits; of these, a 
fourth were for less than 4 weeks and 
enother fourth fell in the interval of 
4.0 to 5.9 weeks. — 


Three sets of facts are evident in 
tables 2 and 3, which show the dis- 
tribution of all disqualifications 
by weeks of postponement or of ree 
duction. First, the distribution 
of postponement or reduction by 
weeks reflects primarily the pro- 
visions of State laws. Thus in 
Pennsylvania, where the three major 
disqualifications apply for the 
duration of unemployment, all dis- 
qualifications are for the duration. 
Secondly, the distribution reflects 


the provisions of State laws in the a 
light of the incidence of disquali- . 
fications which carry different 

periods of postponement or reduction. 

For example, in New York where the 
voluntary-leaving and misconduct 

provisions postpone for 6 and 7 weeks, 
respectively, the 44.9 percent of the 

New York disqualifications that come 

within the 6.0 and 7.9-week interval, 

reflects the proportion which these 

two disqualifications form of all 

New York disqualifications; similarly, 

the 55.l-percent that postpone benefits 

for the duration of unemployment is the 

result of the incidence of the suitable- 

work disqualification which postpones 

for the duration. Finally, in those 

States in which the agency is given 

discretion within a specified maximun 

as to the length of the postponement 

or as to the amount of the reduction, 

or whether any reduction is to be made, (A 
the data reflect the agency's exercise 
of its discretionary power. These 
latter are the most significant facts 
in tables 2 and 3. 





In some States, in which the law per- ¢ 
mits relatively prolonged postponements, 
the employment security agency uses 

the maximum in a minority of cases. 

For example, in Rhode Island, where 

the maximum disqualification for mis~ 
conduct is an lleweek postponement, 

the maximum wes not used; all dis- 
qualifications came within the 4.O~ 

5.9 week interval. By contrast, 
Mississippi, where the three major 
disqualifications each involves a 
maximim postponement of 13 weeks, 61.5 
percent of disqualifications postponed 
benefits for 8 weeks or more, and 36.9 
percent for 10 weeks and over. 


Among those States in which reduction wi 
of dDenefits is optional with the agency 

(in addition to a postponement) neither 
Florida, Massachusetts, nor Rhode Island 

used the optional reduction in refusal 

of work cases during the quarter; and 

South Carolina used its optional ree 

duction in 49 out of a total of 1,629 
disqualifications. 


et 


@ 
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Table 2.--Number of disqualifications involving postponements of benefits classified by 
number of weeks postponed,1/ by State,2/ April—June 1947 


Maximum postpone- Percent distribution by number 
ment (weeks) 3/ of weeks postponed-- 


Region and State Percent rea 
of all |Volun- | Mis~ | Suit- Volun- | Mis- |Suit- | Less | , 10.0] “oe 
Number |disqual- tary con- able tary con- | able than O- 6.0— | 6.0- or ° 
ifica- | quit duct work quit | duct | work | 4.0 5-9 19 | 909 more te ae 
tions at 


se ee eI 


By issue-- 





Region I: 
Connecticut.... To3 
Massachusetts.. 83.4 


New Hampshire.. 
Bhode Island... 
Vermont....esee 
Region II-III: 
Velaware..co.ee 
New Jersey..... 
New York....... 
Pennsylvania... 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col... 
Maryland....... 
North Carolina. 
West Virginia.. 
Region V: 
Michigan....... 885 
DAT Oe scenes eeles ‘ 1,793 
kegion Vl: 
RUTANGLS cc's s\c.c% 474,566 
Wisconsin...... 54 51 
Region VII: 
Alabama......0.6 
Plorida......e- 
Georgia.......0: 
Mississippi.... 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee...... 
Region VIII: 
LOWRecevecedec’ 
Minnesota....+. 
Nebraska.....-. 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
Region IX: 
Arkansas....eee 
Kansasecscsseoes 
Oklahoma,....eee 
Region X: 
Louisiana...... 
Region XI: E 
Colorado...erce 
TOSNO » suns 30 0.05 
Montana....sece 
¢ UGG. cpeecsiseke 
Wyoming..sescee 
Region XII: 
Arisona...secce 
California...e. 
Nevadascerscoers 
Oregoneccssrcees 
Washington. eee 
Regions XIII & XIV; 
Alaska.cs.sseee 
“Hawalde ccc swe 
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1/ xeflects only the action at the lowest level. Effect of appeals not shown. 
2/ Excludes data from 7 States in which all disqualifications involve mandatory reduction of benefite or cancellation of wage credits. 
See footnote 9. 

3/ 1 week has been added for each disqualification in which the penalty imposed is in addition to the week in which the disqualifying 
act occurred, An asterisk preceding a figure indicates that the postponement is for a flat number of weeks. D indicates that the 
postponement is for the duration of unemployment. 

Uy Includes 4,454 disqualifications for Illinois imposed under the provieion that an individual shall be ineligible for benefits if 
he has been allowed hie full weekly benefit amount for each of 26 weeks, and has not had at least 3 weeks of work since the first 
of the 26 weeks. 

5/ Represents postponements as percent of all disqualifications in fay States show on this table. Postponements were 77.8 percent 
of all disqualifications in 51 States. 

6/ Less than 0.05 percent. 

Wage credits from last employer are barred. 
Ineligible, 

3 In Colorado at the end of a benefit year, all mandatory reduction disqualifications are changed to postponement of benefits in the 

new benefit year, 


Note: ‘This table is corrected to August 29, 1947. 
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fable 3.--MNumber of disqualifications gnvolving reduction and cancellation of wage credits by 


Region and State 


Total sccicc.s 


Region I3 
WMAinOs ss ce cess 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermontececssee 

Region II-III: 

New York.....00 

Region IV: 

North Carolina. 
Virginia......6 
West. Virginia.. 

Region V3: 
Kentucky.cescce 
Michiganess..ee 
OndGexnecccctes 

Region VI; 
illinois... 
Indiana. ccccsce 
Wisconsin...... 

Region VII: 
Alabama....ccee 
Florida. ..ceore 
Georgia....coce 
Mississippi.... 
South Carolina. 

Region VIII: 
DOWheccors sesice 
Nebraska..secce 
South Dakotaces 

Region IX: 
Kangas.ccccccce 
Missouri, ecrcce 

Segion X3 
New Mexico..cce 

{ VoxaS..ccccscsce 

Region XI; 
Coloradoscccccs 
LOGNO se seiaeep es 
Wyoming. .cccoee 

Region XII: 

ATi Zona. cccccce 
Nevada...cecccce 








number of weeks of reduction in potential benefits,1/ by State,2/ April-June 1947 


By issue Maximum reduction Percent distribution by number 
= (weeks) 3/ of weeks reduced-— ~ 


Percent 

of all |Volun-| Mis- | Suit- Volun-|Mis- |Suit-|Less boc 16.0 aioli isis 140 om 
Number |disqual-| tary | con- jable |Other| tary |con-| able |than |_° 20 spe eae 

ifica- | quit | duct |work quit |auct|work |4,0 | 9° 7.9 33. 11.9 |13¢9 | more ate 

tions 


sales poolerbomba| —[—[— blest oes lm 





wl 
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1/ Reflects only the action at the lowest level, Effects of appeals not shown. 
e/ includes data from je States which reduce benefits or cancel wage credits for 1 or more reasons. 
3/ 1 week has been added for each disqualification provision in which the penalty imposed is in addition to the week in wach 


the disqualifying act occurred. 


D indicates that the reduction is for the duration of unemployment. 

4/ Includes 118 cancellations for lowa not distributed by weeks; and 194 cases of indefinite reductions for Alabama. 
Represents reductions as percent of all disqualifications in 32 States shown on this table, Heductions were 22.2 percent 
of all disqualifications in 51 States. 

6/ Wage credits from last employer are barred, 


l/ Ineligible. 


Notes Thies table is corrected to August 29, 1947. 


dn asterisk preceding a figure indicates that the reduction is for a flat number of weeks. 
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POTENTIAL BENEFITS, CLAIMANTS ESTABLISHING 
BENEFIT RIGHTS, APRIL-JUNE 1947 


In the second quarter of 1947, the down- 
ward trend of average potential benefits 
was reversed. After declining steadily 
for 3 quarters, the average weekly bene- 
fit amount of claimants establishing 
benefit rights rose fran $17.60 in the 
first quarter of 1947 to $18.01 .in the 
second, and the proportion of claimants 
entitled to the maximm weekly benefit 
amount increased from 57 percent to 62 
percent. There was also an increase by 
1 week in the average potential dura- 
tion--from 18.8 weeks to 19.9 weeks, 
while the proportion entitled to the 
maximm duration increased from 56 to 
60 percent. 


These increases in potential benefits 

were due largely to changes in the 
composition of the group of claimants 
establishing benefit rights. In the 
second quarter of 1947 there was a greater 
concentration of beneficiaries in the 
"“high-benefit” States, and an increase 

in most States in the proportim of 
claimants with larger base-period eam- 
ings. 


To some extent also the increase in 
potential benefits was attributable to 
changes in the benefit formas in 
several States, which became effective 
toward the end of the first quarter of 
1947 or at the beginning of the second. 
In Kansas, the maximum weekly benefit 
was raised from $16 to $18. Montana 
increased its maximm benefit amount 
from $15 to $18, and the minimum from 
$5 to $7. New Hampshire raised the maxi- 
mim weekly benefit from $20 to $22 and 


- the wmiform duration from 20 to 23 weeks. 


New Mexico increased the maximum weekly 
benefit from $15 to $20, the minimm 
duration from 10 to 12 weeks, and the 
maximm duration from 16 to 20 weeks. 
Tennessee advanced the maximum weekly 
benefit from $15 to $18 and the miform 
duration provided from 16 to 20 weeks. 
Maryland’ also increased the maximm 
weekly. benefit amount from $20 to $25, 
but decreased the minimm benefit from 
$7 to $6 and the fraction of high-quarter 
earnings used to compute the weekly bene- 
fit amount from 1/20 to 1/26. 

Number of Claimants Establishing 

Benefit Righta 


A total of 1.6 million claimants estab- 
lished benefit rights in April-Jume 1947. 





While this represents an increase of 30 
percent over the number establishing 
eligibility in the preceding quarter, it 
does not signify a proportionate increase 
in the number becoming unemployed. 
Insured unemployment was about the same 
at the end of June as it was at the 
beginning of the year, 1.1 million. 


The rise in the number of new claimants 

ig attributable chiefly to administrative 
rather than economic factors--to the fact 
that in a large number of States, the 
uniform-benefit year begins in the second 
quarter. At the beginning of a wmiforn- 
benefit year, the number of claimants 
establishing eligibility is swelled by the 
number whose unemployment carries over 
from the preceding benefit, year. In all 
but one of the uniform-benefit year States, 
these persons mist establish their eligi- 
bility in the new benefit year in order to 
continue receiving benefits. In the 
second quarter, 11 States began a new 
uniform-benefit year, compared with only 
1 State in the preceding quarter. In most 
of the individual-benefit-year States, and 
in the wiform-benefit-year States that 
did not begin a new benefit year in 
April-June 1947, the number of claimants 
establishing eligibility declined. 


In the 35 States that have individual- 
benefit years, benefits generally can 
be drawn during the l-year period be- 
ginning with the week in which rights | 
are established. In the majority of 
these States, the claimant's benefit 
year atarts when the determination is 
made that he has sufficient wage 
credits. In some States, however, 

he must satisfy additional eligi- 
bility requirements or serve a 
compensable week before the benefit 
year begins. 








In all but 1 of the 15 States with 
uniform-benefit years, a claimant 
may draw benefits only during the 
fixed calendar period specified in 
the law, most commonly April 1 to 
March 31. He cannot draw benefits 
for more than the number of weeks 
remaining in the benefit year at the 
time he becomes eligible. For 
example, a claimant who in the first 
quarter of 1947 established rights 
to 20 weeks of benefits could draw at 








most 13 or 14 weeks of benefits. 
He might, however, qualify for a 
new duration of benefits in the 
second quarter of 1947, at the 
beginning of a new benefit year. 


Although Massachusetts also has a 
wmiform-benefit year, an individ— 
ual entitled to benefits in that 
State may continue to receive them 
after the end of the benefit year 
even though he does not reestablish 
eligibility. However, if he 
subsequently establishes rights in 


the new benefit year, the amount 
of benefits he has already 
received during that year is 
deducted from the total amount to 
which he becomes eligible. 


The Wisconsin law does not involve 
the concept of a benefit year; 
comparable statistics for this 
State (as well as for Alaska, 

which did not report for the second 
quarter) therefore are not included 
in this report. 





Wee Benefit Amount 


Claimants establishing eligibility in 
the second quarter of 1947 were entitled 
to an average weekly benefit amount of 
$18.01 (table 1). Half the claimants 
were entitled to weekly benefit amounts 
of $20-24.99, and 1 out of 20 to amounts 
of $25 or more; on the other hand, about 
1 out of 5 claimants was entitled to 
less than $15. 


This distribution varied considerably 
from State to State. In only 14 of the 
49 States reporting this information for 
the second quarter were half or more of 
the eligible claimants entitled to weekly 
benefit amounts of at least $20; in only 
6 States--Hawaii, Maryland, Massachusette, 
Michigan, Utah and Washington--were any 
claimants entitled to $25 or more. 
Claimants entitled to less than $5 were 
found in 8 States; Arkansas had the 
largest proportion of claimants in this 
rate group, 6.3 percent. 


The average weekly benefit amount also 
varied considerably, from $11.59 in 
North Carolina to $22.84 in Utah. Of 
the 11 States in which the average bene- 
Pit exceeded the Nation-wide figure of 
$18.01, 8 had an average of less than 








$20 and 2 of from $20-21.99 (table 2). @ 
Among the 38 States in which the average v 
benefit was less than the national 

average, 13 had an average of less than 

$14, another 13 of from $14-15.99, and 12 

of from $16-17.99. These differences, 

are the net result of many factors, 

including the eligibility requirements 

to establish benefit rights, the 

statutory minimum and maximum benefits 

payable, the fraction of high-quarter or 
base-year earnings used to compute the 

weekly benefit amount, and the level of 

earnings during the base period. 


The heavy concentration of claimants in 
the 11 "high-benefit" States resulted in 
a national average benefit amount which 
exceeded that of the other 38 reporting 
States. Half the claimants were in the 

8 States with average weekly benefits of 
$18-19.99, and 12.5 percent were in States 
with higher benefit amounts. Although 

k States had average weekly benefit 
amounts of $10-11.99 and 9 States of 
$12-13.99, these 13 States accounted for 
only 12 percent of all the claimants. 


Of the 6 States (California, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey and 
Utah) with average weekly benefit amounts 
of $19 or more 3 had a statutory maximum 
benefit of $25, 1 of $28, 1 of $22 andl 
of $20.1/ In addition, 3 of these States 
(Massachusetts, Michigan and Utah) use a 
relatively high fraction--1/20--of high- 
quarter earnings to determine the benefit 
rate. By contrast, of the 4 States with 
average weekly benefit amounts of less 
than $12--Arkensas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia--2 had a statutory 
maximm weekly benefit of $15, 1 of $16, 
and another of $20. Two of these "low- 
benefit" States computed the benefit rate 
as only 1/25 or 1/2 of high-quarter 
earnings, while the other 2 based the 
weekly benefit amount on annual earnings-- 
a practice that generally results in lower 
weekly amounts. The latter tendency is 
demonstrated by the fact that a fairly 
large proportion of claimants in these A 
States--from 32 percent in Washington to 

85 percent in North Carolina--were awarded 

benefit rates of less than $15. For the 

country as a whole, only 21 percent of the 
claimants were in this benefit-rate 

category. 








1/ Figures for Massachusetts and Michigan 
include dependents' allowances in the 
average weekly benefit amount and in 
the statutory maximum weekly benefit. 








Over three-fifths of all claimants were 
entitled to the statutory maximm weekly 
benefit amount. This proportion ranged 
from 6 percent in North Carolina to 89 
percent in Nevada, but in only 9 States 
did the restriction imposed by the maxi- 
mum arply to less than 30 percent of the 
claimants (table 3). These 9 States-- 
Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee--however, 
accounted for only 10 percent of the 
total number of claimants. Most of the 
claimants--55 percent--were in 12 States 
in which 60-79.9 percent of the benefit 
determinations were at the maximum rate. 
This group included Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, many of 
which had sizeable claims loads during the 
period. 


When the benefit rate of such a large 
proportion of the claimants is restricted 
by the statutory maximum, the system is 

in effect paying a flat rate to the 
majority of its claimants. As a result, 
the benefit amount is not related to their 
past wages, although such a relatioship 
is fundamental to the entire structure of 
the State unemployment insurance program. 


The maximm weekly benefit amounts also 
appear inadequate in relation to current 
wages. It is generally agreed that the 
benefit amount should approximate 50-65 
percent of weekly earnings. In all but 14 
States, however, the maximum weekly bene- 
fit was less than half the average weekly 
earnings of covered workers in July- 
September 1946, and in 11 States it was 
less than 40 percent of such earnings 
(table 4). 


Potential Duration of Benefits 


Claimants who established benefit rights 

in the second quarter of 1947 were 

entitled to an average of 19.9 weeks of 
benefits if they remained wmemployed that 
long and were otherwise eligible (table 5). 
While three-fifths were entitled to 20 or 
more weeks, ebout one-fifth were entitled 
to 1€-19 weeks, one-tenth to 12-15 weeks, 
and one-tenth to 1] weeks or less. 


In 35 of the 49 reporting States, the 
average potential duration was smaller 
than for the country as a whole. Two 
States--Arizona and Arkansas--had an 
average potential duration of only 10-11.9 
weeks, ond 5 Steates--Florida, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, Wyoming, and Texas--an average 


potential duration of 12-13.9 weeks. 


In Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Virginia, the potential duration of bene- 
fits was limited by a relatively low 
statutory maximimm duration--1}-16 weeks-- 
while in Rhode Island, Wyoming, and 
Texas duration was limited more by a 
stringent formula for computing duration. 
A claimant with base-year earnings of 
$1,000 and high-quarter earnings of $400, 
for example, could qualify for only 14 
weeks of benefits in Rhode Island, and 
only 13 weeks in Wyoming, although in 
both States the maximum is 20 weeks. In 
all the other States with a 20-week 
maximum this claimant would be eligible 
for a longer duration, sometimes for the 
maximm. In some States the relatively 
liberal qualifying requirement also 
contributed to the low potential duration 
of claimants. In Rhode Island, for 
example, claimants could become eligible 
for benefits with earnings as low as 

$100 in the base period. Because of 
their low earnings, however, these 
claimants were also generally entitled to 
a relatively short duration of benefits. 


The relatively large proportion of all 
claimants in States with a longer potential 
duration, however, bolstered the average 
for the country as a whole. Twenty-one 
percent of all eligible claimants were in 
New York, which has a wniform duration of 
26 weeks, and 26 percent were in other 
States with average duration of 20-23.9 
weeks (table 6). 


In States with a uniform duration of bene- 
fits, the average potential duration was 
23.7 weeks--5.4 weeks longer than in 
States with variable duration. Of the 

49 States reporting for the second quarter 
of 1947, 35 provide a potential duration 
which varies with the individual's 
base-period earnings. The other 14 
States 1/, which included 3C percent of 
all claimants establishing eligibility, 
make no provision for limiting the 
individual worker's duration to some 
fraction of his previous earnings, but 
allow the same duration for all eligible 
claimants. Not all the Stetes with 
uniform duration afford a long potential 
duration of benefits. Mississippi 
provides 14 weeks, and 4 other States 

16 weeks. Six States, however, provide 





1/ This does not include Arizona, which on 
June 30, 1947, became the fifteenth 
State with a uniform duration of 
benefits (12 weeks). 
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a uniform duration of 20 weeks, end 3 
States 21-26 weeks. By comparison, of 
the 35 reporting States with variable 
duration provisions, only 5 had an 
average of 20 or more weeks, although 
such a duration was possible in 26 States. 


The proportion of claimants entitled to 
the maximm duration varied considerably, 
from less than 10 percent in Maryland 

and 13 percent in Massachusetts to 90 
percent in Ohio and 96 percent in Utah. 
Even among the 16 veriable-duration 
States with a maximm of 20 weeks, this 
proportion ranged from 19 percent in 
Wyoming to 76 percent in Pennsylvania. 
Such variations sre explained largely 

in terms of differences in the benefit 
formula. In Ohio, for example, the high 
proportion entitled to the maximm is 
attributable in large measure to the fact 
that the eligibility requirement--20 
weeks of covered employment during the 
base period--closely approached the 
requirement for maximm duration--2) weeks 
of covered employment. In the District 
of Columbia, the relatively liberal 
fraction--one-half of base-period 
earnings--used to compute duration is an 
important factor. In Maryland, 
Massechusetts, and Wyoming total benefits 
are computed as only 25-30 percent of 
base-period earnings. 


The formulas in the latter 3 States also 
make it more difficult for low-paid 
workers to become eligible for a 
subetantial duration. For example, 
claimants with high-quarter weges of $250 
and bese-period wages of $600 would be 
eligible for only 15 weeks of benefits 
in Marylend, 12+ weeks in Wyoming, and 
13# weeks in Massachusetts. In most of 
the other 48 States, such earnings would 
entitle claimants to a longer duration. 


Weekly Benefit Amount and 
Duration of Benefits 





In nearly all the States that determine 
duration on an individual basis, there 


was a fairly close relationship between &. 
potential duration and the claimant's 
benefit rete. In Rhode Island, for 
example, where the relationship was 
closest, the average potential duration 
increased from 6.1 weeks to 14.6 weeks, 
as the average weekly benefit amount in- 
creased from $5-9.99 to $15-19.99 (teble 
7). This situation results directly 
from the mechanics of the usual benefit 
formula which bases the weekly benefit 
amount on high-quarter earnings. In 
general, claimants who have low earnings 
in the high querter of their base 

period tend also to have a relatively 
large proportion of their yearly earnings 


concentrated in that quarter. Consequently, — 


they are eligible for low weekly benefit 
emounts based on their high-quarter earn- 
ings, and for a short duration of benefits 
based on their relatively low yearly earn- 
ings. The annual earnings formulas slso 
tend to produce the same result. Cleim- 
ants entitled to low weekly benefit amounts, 
however, frequently have the greatest need 
for a substantial duration of benefits. 


‘They are generally in the low-income group 


and usually experience relatively more un- 


employment than claimants whose potential ¢ 


benefit amounts reflect higher earnings 
in covered employment. 


legislative Changes in Eligibility, 
Duration, and Weekly Benefit 


Provisions 


The data on potential benefits for claim- 
ants establishing eligibility in the first 
quarter of 1947 do not reflect most of the 
changes made in the benefit provisions 
during the 1947 sessions of the State 
legislatures. In 15 of the 22 States 
that amended their lawe in 1947, the 
emendments are effective on or after 

June 30, 1947 (table 8). These changes 
include revisions of the high-quarter 
fractions, the minimum and maximum 

weekly benefit amounts, the fraction of 
base-period earnings used to compute 
duration, and the minimum and maximm 
number of weeks of benefits payable. 
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Table 4.--Amount of benefits: Weekly benefit amount for claimants establishing benefit rights and 
percentage distribution of those claimants by benefit amount by State, April-June 1947 1/ 










Weekly benefit Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 
amount 2/ with weekly benefit amount of-- 


Less $ $10- $15- $20- | $25 or | Statutory 






Number of 
Claimants 
establishing 
benefit 
rights 





Region and State 





Region I: 
Connecticut 2/..... 28,650 4.1 41.4 
MalN@ sos vv ns sees 20,818 24.0 17.9 
Massachusetts 2/... 142,059 3.0 48.6 
; New Hampshire...... 13,737 4.7 24.0 
Rhode Island....... 29,019 6.75 5.8 78.6 
Vermont..........+- 4, 685 6.00 3.1 44,2 
Region II-III: 
DOLAWALO. 5.000. 0000 2,014 7.00 14.0 39.8 
New Jersey......... 80,464 9,00 4,2 Pere 
. New York 5/........ 337,276 6/10.00 ~== 2.9 
Pennaylvania....... 167, 052 8.00 4.0 63.6 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2/... 3,028 6.00 8.3 38.3 
Maryland........... 39,113 | 4/6.90 Tat 22.0 
North Carolina.,... 27,492 4,00 29.8 5.9 
Virginia......... a 21,932 5.00 23.4 3764 
West Virginia...... 11,572 8.00 nie, pe 31.3 
Region V: 
Kentucky........... 16,463 5.00 31.4 345 
Michigan 2/..... ae 58,490 |7/10.00 el 83.8 
Dninge co} tue, rs 27,270 5.90 1.5 36.7 
Region VI: 
vt ENS Pe Pee 167,719 10.00 67.9 
IA ANB cite bv csc ete 21,495 5.00 53.1 
Wisconsin 3/...... 5 - --- | 8/890 --- 
or” Region VII; 
® AS ADOMA. vie ele a's 3s 17, 331 4.00 2 336 
Cal te Veggeerag aia 15,910 5.00 8 59. 
' Georgia,.......... A 4,00 0 23.1 
2 Mississippi....... ; gine 5 3901 
s South Carolina.. 00 1 20.0 
Tennesseé.........+ 5.00 L 25.4 
Region VIII: 
@® adits. 3s Rates) 5.00 21.8 4g.8 
J Minnesota.......+ as 7.00 35.1 26.5 
' Nebraska........... 5.00 lige 6 45.9 
x North Dakota....... gee 16,4 | 2 BTel 
South Dakota....... 00 O7ad eo 61.8 
Region IX; 
Arkansas.........-. 3.00 28.1 | 4 44 ou 
RANGOS 6 ote a. acc < 5.00 rag ep 2 6 p26 
3 Missouri....... 9/ 3.00 korg A Wea 7.6 
Oklehoma........... .00 15.0 7 67.8 
Region X: 
Louvisiana.......... 3,00 2769 | “Sl. ae: 3 
New Mexico....... ae 1,109 5.00 24,2 | 61. 4/61.0 
Mexaas: cays eke se 10/19, 212 5.00 26.7 49, 35.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado........... 46,00 € 2h Lub, 4/63.5 
TURNO Gs heise sinree ols © 5.00 ot 50. 21.9 
Montena.... 415 7.00 9 72. 59.7 
titan ed aeees cada xe.0 7.00 1 9. 72.0 
Wyoming........ acts 7.00 A ER 70.5 
Region XII; 
MSLEONR ss dss c's cles 5.00 FE A 77.0 
California......... 10.00 Dale ens 18.2 
3 Nevada 2/.......06- 8.00 2] 93. 89.2 
; - OPO ZOR. voice te ak A 10,00 6 66, 50.2 
Washington......... 10.00 0 15. 358 
? Regions XIII and XIV: 
AT ROMRS Siceiesises's «¢ 8.00 --- 
Rawal sec eScee ee 5.00 35.9 
4 . 








1/ In individual-benefit year States, claimants beginning benefit year; in uniform-benefit year States, claimants first establish- 
ing benefit rights during the benefit year. 

2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada have provisions for dependents' allowances. Weekly 
benefit amounts on thie table exclude such allowances in all of these States but Massachusette and Michigan. Statutory maximum 
for Michigan includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20 to $28; for Massachusetts, statutory maximum includes 
all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $25 and over, 

Ey Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

4/ Coloredo, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Tennessee have amended their weekly benefit amount provisions which became 
effective during this quarter, Percent at maximum for Colorado and New Mexico is estimated. 

Z Includes only individuals who drew firet payments during the quarter. 

b/ Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 "effective days." 

7/ Minimum weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if lese than $10, 

8/ Minimum payment is actually $6.00 but paid at rate of $8.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

: 9/ Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents but paid at rate of $3.00, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 
@ 20/ Includes 246 claimants for whanbenefit years were established but for whom no determination was made, 
2L/ Maximum basic benefits are $20; maximum of $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 
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Table 2.—~Distribution of-Stetes and eligible claimants, cy 
by average weekly benefit amount, cleimants who estab- \ 
lished their benefit rights, Avril-June 1947 


— 


Eligible claimants 


Number pat 
Average weekly of 
benefit amount erates Percent 
Number of 
total 
TOtalsrl/iss .\c es 49 2/ 1,618, 347 106.0 


SILOS 09 se ane ean : 72, 292 UO5 
TonV3EO9- 2 Se 116, 731 ioe 
PUT GOs sete Ay 77,4450 U8 
1 O-17099. oe eteeen 2 cle | 347, 984 21.5 
TESTO S00 eee ee 2/ 801,830 49.5 Cc 
20-21% 99 sinister cess os 200, 549 12.u 


Dom 23,9 5 o cetawss ed 1,511. eat 





1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note; This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 
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Table 3.—-Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by percent of claimants entitled to maximum weekly 
benefit amount, cleimants who established benefit 
rights, April-June 1947 


Eligible claimants 
Percent of eligible 


claimants entitled eet 

ete ee | me | 
total 
Total 1/......... 4g apn. 1, apn. 100.0 
Pema stan 406... ><> 0.2 9 161,457 10.0 
BEES ot ioc eisidns sot ae 12 14g, O44 9.1 
“TE a RE ae a a Siete y 220,198 13.6 
BOs. Des css ace ae etry, 3 7 133,178 8.2 
Se A see 7 2/ 687,417 42,5 
“fos Al ee ae me 5 | 208 , 516 12.9 
BER ORT coo is ee s's.e's 2 59,537 3.7 

QO or more......... SMe 0 Chas 0 





1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 
payment during the quarter. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 
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Table 4.--Average weekly earnings of covered workers, July-September 1946, maximum benefit ¢ 
amount for Claimants establishing benefit rights April-June 1947, and ratio of maximum & 
to average weekly earnings, by State . 6 









Average weekly Maximum weekly benefit amount 4 
earnings of 
Region and State covered workers, Percent of 





July-September average weekly 
1946 earnings 
Petal se faves ves ects $46.14 a 
Region I; 
Connecticut }/.........eecee 44,0 
WMainGs scciesecvicic vicccvcce cence 50.4 
Massachusetts i iivtactswctene 57-4 
New Hampshire... .c.cceescsoce 8.1 
Rhode Tpland esc icsccpsvice cave 21 
Vermont.........0. sntiels ea ees 50.8 
Region II-III: 
Delawares ss ccs cece steeves ees 84 
New Jersey........ Reiea oiatd elev 3.7 
New 2Yorksicc ss ses awe aielsiataierators 40.2 
Ponnaylvanings. «ss 0cessecee 45.9 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 1/..... 46.0 
Maryland ccescsecwocecst ASCO 59. 
North Carolina....scccssccce 58. 
Virginie. fo cccace sen pees one 8.7 
West Virginias <cccssciscs cco 1.1 
Region V: 
Kentwwkpis ieee edit ci sseeeee 39.6 
Michigancl/ccscess + codes et 7o4 
(ot Sodio senitoc eeeve eeccececce ee 
Region VI; 
TULINOLS Acccaes och ve cence 9.9 
Undtana sa cee sci oeictsicios eeleae 1.9 
Wisconsin, casceces ced ca evans 44.1 
Region VII: 
AIADOBR sccccccccccecvscevccos a 
Floridasececcicsie ction De sisieetea 38. 
GOOTEIMecsccccccscccervsccces Lee i , 
MisSLeGlODL s ccicis cicliae sisiciaiclate Tel qc 
South Carolina,....ssccceses 61.9 
TORNOREOOs. bases ta cicaacies vac 4g.2 
Region VIII: 
OWS cisivieis's|e clbisleleveteieisiarciesaicieie a 45.7 
“Minnesota........e..0. AE ERIE 48.0 
Nebraska jccccscccevoodeuewen 45.2 
North Dakotacs «csc oceescecate 52.1 
South Dakotaccccccccccccssss 39.7 
Region IX: 
ATEANSAG Sic sciscseeckee toes 47.7 
KauUGaGe scones bcronce oheceine 42.0 
Mig sonurlsc pecckes entero nce 47.1 
Ole ahome cicis sve ies cin%e aveccleislo a cle 42.5 
Region X; 
Lowulelana dsvicsersscccscestec 47.7 
Mew Mexico......cesssvevecce 9 
TOXAGs cccrcvvccccccccveccces 03 
Region XI; 
Coloradoscsvcsccsecescécrocs 40.7 
TAGHOs cious viele vicaiielcic a netsietcels tpe2 
MOntanissceccccescsilecvincieine 5 
Utalisiccecmenece'cnecre cseacste 60,8 
Wyotligyencisos cociveneeeiine 47.9 
Region XII; 
APLSOGR icc cvs cclslecct ce acdnes 32.8 
OCalitforniaccccescetns cdenicienic 371 
Revadaa/ c25 .ccccias bisects 37-2 
Ore gotisisiscnssiicaacicccss siete 37.0 
Washington.....cccsscccccnce 54.0 
Regions XIII and XIV; 
AlaakMecsnseccrreeccsececcee 41.5 
Bawal lisasisc cs scessciove cee cans 54.9 


L/ The weekly benefit amounts shown for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada 
exclude dependents! allowances. 


2/ Colorado, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Tennessee, have amended their weekly amount provisions 5 
which became effective during this quarter. 


2/ Maximum basic benefit is $20; maximum of $25 results from upward cost-of-living adjustment, 
Mote: This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 
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Table 5,--Duration of benefits: Potential duration of benefits for claimants establishing benefit rights and 
percentage distribution of those claimants by potential duration, by State, April-June 1947 1/ 


Potential duration Percent of claimants establishing benefit rights 
(weeks ) with potential duration of-- 


State 
Less he 6 20 
piiaesg 1 Sa11 Lae0e15 | 16219 Maximun 
weeks or more 
ae 


Rit grit as | an | 20] 70] 208 | ar | o8 





Uniform duration.......... 
Georgia. .~...%. SIS EP 
MOWAT 1's six bac wolete s0 oe 
ROUSUCKY 6 oe ce siciteisres «so 
MBANG eo Sesicccecocce peas 
Mississippi.......... ee 
Montana. .csccccavscs ves 
New Hampshire 4/....... 
New York 5/......... sa 
North Carolina....... ae 
North Dakota........... 
South Carolina..... ee. 
Tennessee 4/........... 
OEM Gs wave io boe"ers < eres 5.6/6 


West War einia. viclecces se 100.9 
Variable duration 2/...... 42,3 
een Ch er Ee pe - 69.9 
DUB SKA) 550 icreie weiss sp a ows 
APT RONG eitv ie coa ate cies os 46.5 
AS KAN BAW sae a cite cise. 0-a ste 41.2 
ALLE OTDLA Liters cls 0.0 ese lees 26.5 
Colorado M/..........4.6 69.6 
Connecticut. |. i.cees ss 55 e3 
DOLAWALC < sic. ciccsewes ase 32.2 
District of Columbia... T36f 
MIRE. A vis.s1c ice «5.08.0 stv 1.4 
FAQHG ce cee oe ches 6.1 
MLEANGLG ooo cise es xine o-0 vs 20. 7109 
TAU RUM es) sive Ue co ech ee : 16, 6.1 
RCIWIR citi Gop e! Siew e-9's ols ace ace 14, 51.2 
PAUSES oe c'0 k.cie 4 ose bo a.0 . alr fe 5Te 
Loulslanas..ie cesses ie th 2923 
Maryland 4/.........00- 2 9.6 
Massachusetts......-.06 1 12.7 
Mioni gan e.00s ceases wt Yh 3 
MIETOO ROCA s os viv.0<.6 5.0 08 ols ir en 41.9 
MUSsOUPl. oe tia. css soe at 4.8 71.8 
Nebraska......csssseee. 9.9 56.7 
MGV AGA oioc's a '6.5 vais vee oe A Tat 67.1 
New Jersey..........0.- 19.90 41.6 
New Mexico 4/........06 6.5 T5el 
ORLU Gs was ck cece cet wb aoe —e 90.4 
DePAhOMe. 2 c.cc scr sc cics ee 19.8 49.9 
SRMGE. Urs he nip Ss ak 0 ie 11.5 47.6 
Pennsylvania.ssses.ssees 5.9 76.2 
Rhode Igland........... 19.2 26.3 
South Dakota.......+0. 37.2 
Texas Of alee ais ak un ala 28.25 
WMT Of ect Scat Ss 96.3 
WE DMLNL Rs cies o v's 60'cu0b oe res 
Washington......cc.ccee ‘ 
Wisconsin 2/........+.5 -—= 
MYOMIL TIES. cia gies sole 0 0 00.60 18.8 





1/ 35 States have individual benefit years; 15 States have uniform benefit years; 1 State, Wisconsin, does not limit 
benefits to any specified period. 

2/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

Less than 0.05 percent. : 

Ly] Colorado, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Tennessee have amended their duration provisions which became 
effective during this quarter. 

By Benefits are paid for each accumlation of 4 "effective days." : 

6/ Maximum duration is not a specified multiple of the weekly benefit rate, but is given in a weighted table of earn- 

ing categories. Greatest possible duration is 25.5 times; usual maxima, 23.4 times. 

Includes claimants having duration of 23 weeks or more. 

8/ Minimum benefit is actually 50 cents, but it is paid at the rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

Q/ Percent distribution of claimants by weeks excludes 246 claimants for whom benefit years were established but for 
whom no determination was made. 

10/ Minimum duration under upward cost-of-living adjustment applicable is 16 and a fraction weeks and maximum 19 weeks. 
When no adjustment applies, duration is 23 weeks uniform. The maximum duration of 19 weeks is applicable only to 
workers with an adjusted amount of $23. In most other weekly-benefit categories, the maximum is between 18 and 19 
weeks. Percent shown at the maximum, therefore, includes workers with a potential duration of 18 or more weeks. 


ee 


Note: This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 
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Table 6.--Distribution of States and eligible claimants, 
by averege potential duration, claimants establishing 
benefit rights, April-June 1947 


Average weeks 
of votential 
duration 


Om LU Oats ciclaieiate s nies 
LPnl319 eee ae * 
LUST SO ete oes cere 
VOn1750 stun : 
48-1929. os aces oe 
Ome eJevcscsecs sss 
D905. O an meg 
2208 9674s kaa aie 
26 or more.......e- 


a 


1/ Excludes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported. 
2/ Includes New York for only those claimants who received their first 





Number 


of , 


States wumber 


Totalwl/ ss. ote 2/ 1, 618, 347 


8, 563 
86, 690 
ou, 828 

335, (17 
406, 983 
393, 326 
2h, 964 


0 


=2/ 337,276 





payment curing the quarter. 


Note: This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 


Eligible claimants 


Percent 


of 
total 


100.0 


a ee 
Table 7,..--Average potential duration of benefits of eligible claimants by weekly 


benefit amount, 37 variable-duration States, claimants establishing benefit 
rights, April-June 1947 


Average weeks of potential duration of benefits of eligible 
claimants with weekly benefit amount of-- 


Re ad Stat 
$5. on sig more maximum 


Region I: 


Connecticut 2/.... 18.9 
Massachusetts Ohi 19.2 
Rhode Island...... 15.2 
Region II-III: 
Delaware......2.06 19. 
New Jersey........ 236 
Pennsylvania...... 19.5 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. 2/.. 1 19.6 
Maryland 3/....... 1 22.5 
Virginia... ..cecccee sk 15-2 
Region V3 
Michigan 2/....... 12 1761 
CHE Oss icles ve bie cietue 20 21.9 
Region VI: 
TAGS so oe es) ae 22.9 
Indiana... ....eccece 18.3 
Wisconsin 1/...... --- 
Region VII: 
ALM DOMUL cipieci0 lo 00 000 19.5 
PROP LORS occ c socio 14.8 
Region VIII: 
LOWRS « Focsissecvoss 16.4 
Minnesota......... 20.0 
Nebraska.......... 16.4 
South Dakota..... 17.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... ecoeeeree 13.0 
KONEGO Go c's oc no oie-0 18.8 
Missourt.:.:c..c06 19.2 
Oklahoma....... ic 17.8 
Region X; 
Louisiana......... 17.3 
New Mexico 3/..... 19.5 
TPOXOG | avaiwiele ajcis ois= - 15.8 
Region XI; 
Colorado 3/....... 17.2 
TOROS oe ces cece bos 16.7 
LUST ale ote clos so os veo 18.5 
Wyoming. ...cscccee 14.9 
Region XII: 
ATI zona.....cecee. 11.0 
California........ 19.6 
Nevada 2/......006 18.8 
Or®ZOn..ccccccecce 20.0 
Washington........ 26.0 
Region XIII: 


Algeka L/....c000- 





1/ ic hes Alaska and Wisconsin; data not reported, 

2/ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada have Srevi sions for 
dependents’ allowances. Weekly benefit amounts on this table exclude such allowances in all of 
these States except Massachusetts and Michigan. Statutory maximum for Michigan includes all 
Claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $20 (the maximum payable to claimants without dependents) 
to $28 (the maximum payable to claimants with dependents); for Massachusetts, statutory maximum 
includes all claimants paid weekly benefit amounts of $25 and over. 

3/ Colorado, Maryland, and New Mexico have amended their weekly benefit amount provisions, which 
became effective during this quarter, 


Note: This table is corrected to September 25, 1947. 
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TIME LAPSE IN BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
JULY = SEPTEMBER 1947 


Summary 
The promptness with which interstate 
payments were made continued to im 


prove during the July-September quarter. 
Intrastate payments, however, were made 


less promptly than in the previous 
Quarter, though the payment load had 
declined in all categories except the 
second and subsequent payments based 
on claims taken weekly. Intrastate 
first payments showed the greatest 
decline in the proportion issued 
within 2 weeks, and the second and 
subsequent payments based on claims 
taken biweekly showed the next greate 
est decline. The performance re- 
mained about the same as in the 
preceding quarter for intrastate 
second and subsequent payments based 
on claims taken weekly, the largest 
group. The volume and percentage of 
payments issued within 2 weeks are 
shown below. 


A slightly higher proportion of pay- 
ments in all categories but interstate 
payments were delayed 6 weeks or more 


after the end of the compensable period. 
Ten percent of the first payments based 


on claims taken biweekly, in contrast 
to 6 percent in the preceding quarter, 
were delayed 6 weeks. 








The number of intrastate first paye 
ments based on claims taken weekly 
dropped from 824,700 to 657,900, while 
the percentage issued within 2 weeks 
dropped from 83 to 72. The decreased 
promptness in a few large States was a 
primary factor in the national de 
cline. Bight States, including Massa-~ 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, reported that the proe 
portion of these payments issued with- 
in 2 weeks had dropped 10 or more per= 
centage points. In New York the drop 
was from 89 percent to 70 percent, 
even though the number dropped from 
331,200 to 173,800. Connecticut re~ 
ported a decline from 46 percent to 

8 percent. In 4 Statese-Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Iowa&= 

of the &, the decline represented a 
reversal of an upward trend in the 
past several quarters; all 4 report- 
ed a substantial decrease in the 
volume of these payments. In Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, on the 
Other hand, the smaller percentage 
issued within 2 weeks was a continu- 
ation of the decline evidenced in 

the 3 preceding quarters. In Michi+ 
gan and New York this percentage has 
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Number of payments (in thousands) 












































Jan-Mar Sack 230.1 7,324.4 | 2,429.8 683.9 

Apr-June 824.7 369.5 6,291.6 | 3,844.0 535.7 

July~Sept 657.9 194.5 7,473.0 | 2,217.4 426.4 
B. Percent issued within 2 weeks 

Jan-Mar 75.7 50.8 92.1 69.4 39.7 

Apr-June 83.2 60.7 91.5 78.2 45.8 

July-Sept 72.2 46.2 91.0 66.5 52.6 
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Table 1.--Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unemployment 
based on claims taken at weekly intervals, Th States,1/ July-September 1047 éw 
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1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment, 
Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis 
and from Texas where claims are filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. 

2/ ieee roa week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all glaimants, usually ending on 

urday. 

3/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of lst 
payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. | 

u/ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed, Cc 

5/ Less than 0.05 percent, 





Note; This table is corrected to November 13, 1947. 





shown no particular trend in the 
past several quarters. 


In Rhode Island the percentage paid in 
2 weeks rose from 68 to 90, and in 
Wyoming, from 84 to 95. In both these 
States the payment load was about half 
what it had been in the preceding quar- 
ter. This percentage was 90 or more in 
10 States, including Georgia, Mississi~ 

i, Maryland, and Virginia, each with 

»000 or more first payments based on 
Claims taken weekly. At the other end 
of the scale were Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, and 
Michigan, where 50 percent or less of 
these payments were issued within 2 
weeks. 


ntrastate First Payments Based on 
Claims Taken Biweekly (table 2) 
Only 10 States issued first payments 
based solely on claims taken biweekly 
during the quarter. Fifteen other 
States issued geome payments based on 
biweekly reporting. About three-fourths 
of Nebraska's first payments were issued 
on biweekly claims; about a third in 
Georgia, Idaho, and Wyoming; and about 
one-fourth in Kansas and Virginia. Among 
the 11 States that issued half or more 
of their first payments on a biweekly 
basis, Illinois issued the greatest 
number, 57,400, 51 percent of them within 
2 weeks. This was a slightly higher pro- 
portion than the national average. New 
Jersey issued the next greatest number, 
566660. Of these, only 21 percent were 
issued within 2 weeks, in contrast to 

4] percent of 60,800 such payments in 
the preceding quarter. In West Virginia 
the proportion dropped from 59 to 46 
percent and involved 8,300 first pay- 
ments. The first payments issued in 
these 2 States accounted for a third 

of all such payments in the Nation and 
were largely responsible for the drop 

in the national average that from 61 

o 46 percent. Of the 10 States that 
issued all first payments from biweekly 
claims, 5 reported increases over the 
preceding quarter in the percentage 
issued within 2\weeks. Oklahoma, . 


where the proportion rose from 62 


+o 81 percent, was catetandi ng acne 
Shhe group. — 


Part of the decline in the national 
proportion of intrastate first payments 
issued within 2 weeks was due to the 


fact that last quarter's data included 
California, which issued 83 percent of 
98,300 first payments within 2 weeks. 
During July-September, California made 
no payments from biweekly claims. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent 


Payments Based on Claims Taken Weekly 
(table 1) 


The bulk of the payment load-—6é percent 
of all payments issued during the quarter-- 
were intrastate second and subsequent 
payments based on claims taken weekly. 
The volume of these pay coe dropped 

from 7,473,000 to 6,291,600 end the pro-~ 
portion issued within 2 weeks remained 
about the same as in the preceding 
quarter—-9l percent. Payments in this 
group issued within 2 weeks appear to 

have become stabilized at between 90 

and 92 percent, this is slightly below 

the prewar average of 94 percent for 

1940 and 1941, when all claims were taken 
weekly. Thirty-one of the 41 States that 
took all or part of their claims weekly 
issued more than 90 percent of these pay- 
ments within 2 weeks. Included in this 
group were Alabema, California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Washington, each of which issued over 
100,000 intrastate second and subsequent 
payments during the quarter. In Connec- 
ticut the percentage issued within 2 weeks 
dropped from 82 to 72--the lowest propor- 
tion in the 41 States-—-and in North Dekota, 
from 89 to 79. 


Except in Connecticut and North Dakota, all 
changes in the 2eweek proportion amounted 
to less than 10 percentage points. 


While the proportions of 75 percent 

in Kentucky and 78 nercent in New Mexico 
were relatively low, these proportions 
represented a continuation of the 

steady improvement evidenced in these 
States during the past several quarters. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent Pay- 
ments Based on Claims Taken Biweekly 


| {table 2) 


For the Nation as a whole, the pro- 


portion of intrastate second and subse- 
quent payments from biweekly claims 
issued within 2 weeks declined from 7& 
to 66 percent during July-September. 

Of the 21 States that issued 500 or more 
of these payments, only 2--Oklahoma and 
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Table 2.--Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments : 6 


for total unemployment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 
25 States,1/ July-September 1947 


Second and subsequent 


First payments paynents 





Percent of payments 





Percent of payments 






State issued issued-— 
Number Number 
In In 
Within 2 Breace Within 2 beaks 
weeks : weeks 
and over and over 


New Jersey....... 
New Mexicoc..cree 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Virginias <ecs'cc0e 
West Virginia.... 
Wyoming. ...ccseee 
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ee 
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5 
1 
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Calendar week 2/.... a 60.2 2.3 
Arkansas........ 7 3, 66,6 1.9 
KANSaSersccoreres 1.7 61.3 1.3 
New Hampshire.... 22.2 pre 1.2 
New York 3/...... 0 54.0 0 
Oklahoma...... +0. 2.8 85.3 1.4. 
Tennessee....... : 6,0 53.0 3.4 
Vermont......... : 23.5 80.3 5.6 
Washington. eoerce 1.7 49,8 1.8 c 

Flexible week 4/.... 11.3 67.7 465 ; 
Alabama. ¢...scvces 0 00.0 0 
Arizona........ ae 204 84,3 1.1 
sycabgpshaM for 25 88.8 a 
ne Oeoceovencvrre 5e2 1125 ef 
TLiinolessa ores 1303 66.7 4,6 
Louisiana......0. 8 86.3 2.5 
Maryland........ > 5.8 97-0 2.0 
Minnesota........ 4.0 81.6 1.5 
Missouriee.....ee 11.0 $0.4 2el 
Nebraska.......0- 7.9 89.3 st 

9.9 res g 4 
3.8 9 8.1 
9.4 55.8 5.6 
a9 03 | ito 
1 
3.4 89.6 
0 86.6 ot 
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1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and 
the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from 
States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of their 
Claims on a biweekly basis. 

2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. 4 

3/ Data represent claims taken on a special biweekly reporting schedule due to the 
July 4th holiday. 

4/ 4 acer week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim 
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Note: This table is corrected to November 13, 1947. 





Tennessee-increased the proportion 
issued within 2 weeks by 10 per- 
centage points. Oklahoma's increase 
from 66 to 85 percent was outstanding, 
since the national average for these 


payments was 66 percent. This State 
issued 62,400 second and subsequent 
payments during the quarter. New 
Jersey's percentage dropped from 68 

to 55, reversing the trend evidenced 
in the preceding 2 quarters. While 
for the country as a whole the average 
proportion of these payments issued 
within 2 weeks was 66 percent, 13 of the 
21 States with volumes of 500 or more 
issued 80 percent or more of these 
payments within 2 weeks. The national 
average was heavily weighted by the 

53 percent in Tennessee and the 55 
percent in New Jersey, as the come 
bined payments in these 2? States 
amounted to 39 percent of the total. 


An important fector in the drop of 
the national proportion of these 
payments issued within 2 weeks was 
the inclusion in the preceding quar- 
ter's percentage of data for 
California, which issued 95 percent 
of its 1,302,600 payments within 2 
weeks. This quarter, however, 
California made no payments from 
claims taken biweekly. 


Interstate Payments (table 3) 


While the national proportion of 
interstate first payments issued 
within 2 weeks remained about the 

same in July-September as in April- 
June, 39 and 37 percent respectively, 
substantial changes were evidenced in 
the individual States. The proportion 
dropped as much as 10 percentage points 
in 12 States, including such large 
States as Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
New Jersey. Of these J2 States all but 
South Carolina and Utah showed a de~ 
cline in the number of interstate first 
payments issued. On the other hand, 15 


States increased by 10 or more percentage 


points the proportion issued within 

- @ weeks. These 15 States included 
Illinois, Missouri, and Washington, 
each of which issued 1,500 or more of 
these payments during the quarter. 
Washington wes the only one of these 
3 States to report an increase in the 
volume of interstate first payments. 
~ Outstanding were 7 States——Alabama, 


Alaska, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming--which 
issued 70 percent or more of their 
interstate first payments within 2 
weeks. The volumes in these States, 
however, were small; Alabama was 
the only one to issue as many as 300 
of these payments during the quarter. 


The nationel average was heavily 
weighted by the 18 percent paid within 
2 weeks in New York and the 21 percent 
in Illinois, which issued 6,000 and 
3,300 interstate first payments, 
respectively. These were partially 
offset by California, which issued 

50 percent of its 5,900 payments 
within 2 weeks. The performance 

with respect to these payments is 
erratic from quarter to quarter in 
most States. California, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas are the only States that 
have shown an improvement in the 3 
most recent quarters. 


The increase in 37 States in the 
proportion of interstate second 
and subsequent payments issued 
within 2 weeks accounted for the 
national average increase, from 
46 to 53 percent. The increase 
amounted to 10 or more percentage 
points in 12 of the 37 States, 
including Connecticut, Illinois, 
Missouri, New York and Tennessee, 
each of which issued 12,000 or more 
interstate second and subsequent 
payments. The vercentages in 
Illinois, New York, and Tennessee, 
however, were still below the 
national average. 


The proportions of interstate payments 
issued within 2 weeks in the individual 
States fluctuate from quarter to* quar- 
ter, but in 4 States-——California, 
Georgia, Oregon, and Pennsylvania--this 
proportion has increased steadily in 
the three quarters in 1947. In Oregon 
it has increased steadily since Jan.- 
March 1946--from 22 to 73 percent. In 
9 States the proportion of interstate 
second end subsequent payments issued 
within 2 weeks amounted to over 80 per-~ 
cent; it amounted to over 90 percent in 
Delaware and Montana. At the other end 
of the scale were 4 States--the District 
of Columbia, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Washington--where the oroportion 
emounted to less than 25 percent. 
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Table 3.<-Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit payments 1/ for 





all types of unemployment, by State, July-September 1947 @& 
First payments Second and subsequent payments 
Percent of payments Percent of payments 
issued-— issued-- 
State 
Number In Number Tn 
Within 2 6 weeks Within 2 6 weeks 
weeks and over weeks and over 
RA ae va | w6us0 | 526 | 8.0 
Calendar week 2/......... 32.3 0 ‘171,856 47.8 6.4 
Arkansas [t:cs. ic2+5¢s 66,3 0 1,170 58.6 9.0 
Connecticut.........05 25.0 4 12, 224 58.1 9.5 
District of Columbia.. 10.6 6 pitt 7.7 14.1 
Indlank.ssae clones es 47.7 4 230 58.8 9.9 
KanGae ss esses cee 63,4 7 53-8 4,2 
Haines 024<icne cy ots 59.4 6 86.6 45 
Massachusetts......... 39.6 wk 59.8 tue 
Nevada. ssh tec necnes 73-0 0 7729 1. 
New Hampshire......... 45.8 z 62.3 :: 
NOW Lor Ke cicisjssts sicicciters 18.1 3 eee 3. 
Ohio etree ees eee 33-5 il 1.8 8.7 
Oklahoma cisco. 0+ iss: 54g 8 63.5 ore 
Ore gone a vice iesteler cuvele 60.8 08 73-2 6 
Rhode Island.......... 54.0 0 83.0 3.4 
Tennessee.......2.-.-- 36.5 0 42.9 10.6 
Usahiisiert sa me eek coe 0 oe 
Vermont csc ohoreee ee. 2.4 25.4 4 
Washington............ 28.9 12.4 10.7 
Wisconsines.scscvuaee 36.1 26.2 iis 
Flexible week 4/......... 44,1 19.9 9.1 
Alabama, pPeeeseeeeevsean 73.4 eel 2.2 c 
ALGEER wacast. Gens B- 6 shag 5 = 
Avi wounss ces Teas see'e S.2 10.4. 4.2 
California, ..cccsieaccs 50.1 22.3 9.2 
Colorado....-esseeeees ‘ 56.9 6.7 3.1 
Delawar@ccncccssvivcd A 66.0 7.8 1.6 
Florida. eeoeoeerveeee eee 65.4 8.2 4.0 
Geor plas cassie tae ‘ 69.3 2.9 Led 
Hawadiierirscs sae scene 30.1 DET, 5.0 
Tdshosvesscccssedee Rh fe: 25.0 18.4 dig 
Titi neler sce ase 20.9 26,1 pei 
LOWAwsrreks vaceadh a ey 42.9 18.1 5.9 
Kentucky. iceveressuce 4 1.5 39.6 17.5 
Louisiana... scesssees ; 71.8 5.6 2.3 
Maryland....... ener 58.7 23.9 15.0 
Michigan,..... i iaewtate 28.5 40.9 16.8 
Minnesota....sseeeree , noe 2:3 3.6 
Mississippi....cscces e 61 el 3.3 
Minsounly. vesos ceases 7 32,4 8.9 
Montana, @eeee ee e ee 0 ri 
Nebraska........ tose 11.9 Be 
New Jersey... eeeeveve ° 23.6 12.9 
New Mexico.se.cecseeee 20,4 10.0 
North Carolina....... : 12.9 6.2 
North Dakota,......+0. 12.5 6.9 
Pennsylvania......++ : 9.7 6,2 
South Carolina........ 15.0 6,8 
South Dakota.....seseee 2.5 pee 
TOXAGsess cs texsecs thin > 8.5 7 
Virginia, eeeroerer ° ‘e ee ath 2.5 
West Virginia........ : he, ( 15.2 
Wrowlngees tai snaa les : 5.9 172i. 2.7 


1/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. Includes 
all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of Claims-taking within the State. 
2/ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday. 
3/ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure represents number of lst payments in re 
connection with each spell of unemployment, : mo 
YW A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed. 


Note; This table is corrected to November 13, 1947. 
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Summary “of ‘uunemploymen ak insurance oper. ations, by month, November 1946-~November 2 1947, corrected to December 17, 1947. 
| be | 196 So es | 1947 . : eS 


Covered employment 1/ (in thousands ) 31, 700 31,900 31, 200 31,100 31, 300 31, 300 31,400 31, 700 31,700 32,100 32,400 32,600} 32, 800 





Initial claims, total...........ss0s 620,131 731, Yue 1, 020, 028/1,166,141| 878,452 é 2/ 603,000 
Be ag agi Gel 478, 540 592,430 ; . 2/ banded 
MAATRA CIAL 5 One dicks cht ante : 252, 902 | »16¢ 286,022 | 2/ 285,000 

Initial claims, women..............+ | 332, 396] 393,200] 285,827 408, 071 2/ 256,000 

Continued claims.,.......22..+eseee+ | 39491, 577) 4,118, 860/4, 981,528] 4, 487, 423 |4, 683, 687 4.833, eek! 4 02,491 4.905, 3215/5, 218, 839/4, 295, 617| 3, 742, 258| 3, 359, 318/2/ 2,848,000 
Waiting-period 3/....5..:.-2..-06 596,456] 4o9, 343 ae -2/ 308,000 
Compensable.......2.eesececeesce | 3,150,874] 3, 072, 712| 4, 369, 804 4,019, 669 |4, 270, 109] 4, 300, 582] 4, 311, 573) 4, 357,006|4, 622, 36313, 866, 274) 3, 414, 38415,031,006/2/ 2,540, 000 

Weeks Compensated....6.---+eseere eee 2,971, 947] 3,275, 313| 4, 278,167] 3, 730, 530 |4, O84, 153} 4, 098, 043/4, 152, 42514, 020, 20214, 381, 527 | 3, 832,17913, 378, 55412, 982,477 12/ 2.343.547 
Total unemployment............-.. | 2,847,534] 3,132, 010] 3, 966, 7] 3, 557, 298 | 3, 90M, 733) 3, 908, 518] 3, 944, 829 4020, 236) 4, 210,426) 3, 664, 744) 3,196, 791 }2, 814,510! 2,210,810 
Other “tan total unemployment 4/, 143, 303 132,737 

First payments 5/....s.+.ecseccisce 277,102 358,079 172, 769 

Brhiaustlons: Slo. te spikes iss coa ber cee 131, 298 102, 043 | 65, 853 

Weekly average beneficiaries........ 747, 258 911,299 940, 28011, 006, 702 593, war 

Benefits paid 6/ (in thousands)..... $59, 370 $65,910 $1, 655 

Represents employment under coverage provisions actually in effect in each month. November-December 1946 employment based on final State reports, and differ from 


previously published October~December 1946 estimates. January—November 1947 figures estimated by applying Bureau of Labor Statistics trends to December 1946 Employment 
Security data. 

Includes estimate for Ohio and Arizona for women claimants only. 

Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for filing waiting—period cleims, 

Excludes Montana which has no provisions for payment of other than total unemployment. 

Includes date, for Wisconsin which has no benefit year. First paywents in that Stete represent the first benefits paid to an emoloyee against wage credits earned from a 
given employer. Exhaustions represent the last benefit payment due to exhaustion of wage credits from a given employer. 

Unadjusted for voided benefit checks, 
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